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PREFACE 


N ORTH of the Zambezi and in the South Central portion of the continent 
of Africa, bounded on the north by Lake Tanganyika and the Congo 
Free State, on the north-east by German East 
\frica, on the east, south-east 
and west by Portuguese possessions, lies what is now termed British Central 
Africa, Protectorate and Sphere of Influence. The Sphere of Influence is 
much larger than the actual Protectorate, which is chiefly confined to the 
districts bordering on Lake X yasa and on the river Shire. The Sphere of 
Influence is at present administered under the Charter of the British South 
Africa Company; the Protectorate has always been administered directly 
under the Imperial Government from the time of its inception. Circumstances 
were so ordered that I happened to be the chief agent in bringing all this 
territory, directly or indirectly, under British Influence, both on behalf of the 
Imperial Government and of the Chartered Company; and though [ was 
ably seconded by 1\1r. Alfred Sharpe (now Her l\1ajesty's Deputy Com- 
missioner), the late 1\1r. Joseph Thomson, 1\lr. J. L. Nicoll, and 1\lr. A. J. 
Swann, it lay with me to propose a name, a geographical and political term 
for the mass of territory thus secured as a dependency of the British 
Empire. 
On the principle that it is disastrous to a dog's interest to gn'e him a 
bad name, it should be equally true that much is gained at the outset of 
any enterprise by bestowing on it a promising title. I therefore chose that of 
" British Central Africa" because I hoped the new sphere of British influence 
might include much of Central Africa \vhere, at the time these deeds were 
done, the territories of Foreign Powers were in a state of flux, no hard and 
fast boundaries having been determined; therefore by fair means Great Britain's 
share north of the Zambezi might be made to connect her Protectorate on 
the Upper Nile with her Empire south of the Zambezi. 
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Treaties indeed were obtained which ad\'anced British Territory from the 
<;outh end to the north end of Lake Tanganyika, where the British flag was 
planted at the request of the natives by l\1r. Swann in the spring of 1890: 
but the said Treaties arrived too latc for them to be taken into consideration at 
the time the Anglo-German Convention was drawn up. 


Consequently all our Government could do was to secure from Germany a 
right of way across the intervening strip of territory; and the boundaries 
of German East 
 \frica and of the Congo Free State were henceforth con- 
terminous in the district immediately north of Tanganyika. 


Similarly the agents of the King of the Belgians were able to make good 
their claims to the country west and south-west of Tanganyika. Therefore 
British Central 
\frica did not ultimately attain the geographical limits to which 
I had originally aspired, and which would have amply justified its title. I 
write this in (perhaps needless) apology for a name, which after all is a fairly 
correct designation of a territory in the South Central portions of the continent 
separated by several hundred miles from the East or \Vest Coasts and 
stretching up to the equatorial regions. An almost exact geographical parallel 
to the British Central 
\frica Protectorate is the State of Paraguay in South 
America; which l like British Central Africa, has only free access to the sea 
by the course of a navigable river under international control. 


This book, however, will deal only with that Eastern portion of British 
Central Africa which has more or less come within my personal experience, 
that is to say it is principally confined to the regions bordering on Lakes 
Tanganyika and Xyasa and the River Shire. 


Although for seven years I have been connected with these countries, and 
have been gathering notes all that time, it is not to be supposed for a moment 
that the results of my work which I now publish deal more than partially with 
the many aspects and problems of this small section of Central Africa. The 
careful reader \\'ill be conscious of gaps in my knowledge; but I think he 
wiII not find his time wasted by vague generaIisations. Such information as I 
have to give is definite and practical. During my present leave of absence 
I have deemed it wise to gather together and publish the information I 
possess while an opportunity offered and before such information is useless 
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or stale. T\\.o years' more residence might haye enabled me to answer to 
my satisfaction many questions about which I am dubious, or of which I 
know nothing. There will be room for specialists to take up many sections 
of my book. and using, perhaps, this arrangement of material as a basis, to 
correct and supplement the statements I ha\'e made. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 


T H E orthography of native words and names used throughout this book (except 
in the Yocabularies) is that of the Royal Geographical Society. 
\ll the 
consonants are pronounced as in English (except "ñ," which stands for the nasal 

ound in "riJlging :'), and the vowels as in Italian. Where the spelling of an 

\frican name is established in a European language it is not altered: Examples- 
Congo (Kongo), .l\1o<;amhique (l\Isambiki), Quelimane (Kelimãn). 
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CHAPTER 1. 


WHAT THE COUNTRY LOOKS LIKE 


B EFORE I begin to discourse on the dull facts of history and geography, 
let me try to give my reader some idea of what the country looks like by 
describing certain set scenes and panoramas. Perhaps from these he may 
.derive a clearer impression of the general appearance and the many diverse 
aspects of British Central Africa. 


A steadily flowing river. In the middle of the stream an islet of "ery green 
grass, so lush and so thick that there are no bright lights or sharp shadows- 
simply a great splodge of rich green in the middle of the shining water which 
reflects principally the whitish-blue of the sky; though this general tint becomes 
opaline and lovely as mother-of-pearl, owing to the swirling of the current and 
the red-gold colour of the concealed sand-banks which in shallow places 
permeates the reflections. X ear to the right side of the grass islet separated 
only by a narrow mauve-tinted band of water is a sand-bank that has been 
uncm"ered, and on this stands a flock of perhaps three dozen small white egrets 
closely packed. momentarily immoveable, and all stiffly regardant of the 
approaching steamer, each bird with a general similarity of outline almost 
Egyptian in its monotonous repetition. 
The steamer approaches a little nearer, and the birds rise frum the sand-bank 
with a loose flapping flight and strew themselves over the landscape like a 
shower of large white petals. On the left bank of the river looking down 
stream is a grove of borassus palms rising above the waterside fringe of white 
flowered reeds and apple-green mopheads of papyrus. The trunks of the 
taller palms are smooth and whitish, but those of younger growth nearer to the 
ground é1re still girt about by a fierce spiky hedge of dead bbck-stemmed 
fronds. The crmn1S of the palm trees are symmetrical and fan-shaped in 
general outline, while each individual frond has in its inner sic1e a horse-shoe 
CUf\'e. The coluur of the fronds is a deep bluish-green singularly effective 
in contrast with the grey-white column they surmount. The fruit of the palms, 
when they can be descried, are like huge yellow-green apples thickly clustered 
on pendent racemes protruding from the centre ronnd which the fronds radiate. 
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Behind the palm forest is a long line of blue mountain so far away that it is just 
a faint blue silhouette against the paler blue sky. The afternoon is well advanced
 
and in the eastern sky, which is a ""arm pinkish blue, the full muon has already 
risen and hangs there a yellow-white shield with no radiance. On the opposite 
bank of the river to the palm trees is a clump of tropical forest of the richest 
green with purple shadows, lovely and seductive in its warm tints under the 
rays of the late afternoon sun. Here are large albizzia trees.\ Over the water- 
side hang thick bushes overgrown with such a drapery of convolvulus creepers. 
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BORASSUS PALMS OX THE SHIRE 


that the foliage of the bush is almost hidden. This green lacework is beauti- 
fully lit up by large mauve flowers. Above the bushes rise the heads of the 
wild date palm, and amid the fronds of this wild date here and there a cluster 
of its small orange fruit peeps out. These palms rise over masses of foliage, 
and occasionally top the higher trees, growing within their canopy in almust 
parasitic fashion. This cluster of tropical vegetation will be here and there 
scuuped uut "into fairy bO\,"ers by the irregularities of the bank Sumetimes the 
trees \\'ill overhang the stream where the bank has been washed a\\'ay. Tiny 
kingfishers of purple-blue and chestnut-orange flit through the dark network of 
gnarled trunks, and deep in this recess of shade small night-herons and bitterns 
stand bolt upright, so confident in their assumed invisibility against a back- 


] A genus relattd to the acacia \\ ilh the thickes\ foliage of pinnate leaves looking at a c1istan,:e like 
green n:h"ct. 
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ground of brO\\ n and grey that they do not move e\Ten when the steamer passes 
so cluse by them as to brush against the tangle of convolvulus and knock down 
sycomore figs from the glossy-leaved, many-rooted fig trees. 


I t is a back\\'ater on the Shire river, or perhaps not so much a backwater 
as a sluggish branch of the stream which the main current has deserted and left 
hiòòen away bet\\"een bosky islands and the high ,,"ooded bank. The flow 
of the current is not discernible, and the reflections are glassy and mirror-like 
in their exactitude, except that the surface of the \,'ater in the foreground is 
strewn with o\"al lotus leaves looking in shape and e,"en colour exactly like those 
copper ashtrays or card trays made in Indian ware \\'ith slightly turneò-up 
crinkled edges. The scene is much framed in with overarching foliage and 
branches from island and opposite bank. On this shore of the mainland 
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TROPICAL \ EGETATIO:\" 0:\ THE BA:\"KS OF THE SHIRE 


there are tall acacia trees with smooth pale-green trunks and whitish-green 
branches, and a feathery light-green foliage spangled with hanging clumps 
of tiny golden-stamened, petalless flO\\'ers which exhale the most penetrating, 

bsolute, and honeyed of all flo\\'er 'icents, a scent so strong that it 
may be wafted on a still, hot day across a mile of \\'ater, In the middle 
distance is a fine group of trees. elm-like in shape, growing on the river bank 
abO\Te the flood limit. In the farthest distance a fe\\ sparse-foliaged acacias 
stand out against the grey- blue sky above a high fence of reeds. In the 
nearer distance one clump Ç?f spear-like reeds rises from the waterlilies and 
shuws some fine white flowering plumes against the òark background of the 
forest clump. In the foreground is a huge snag, the relic of a fine forest 
tree that has been washed òown in the flond and stranded in the mud of 
this backwater. On its branches are perched darters with sheeny plumaged 
bodies of greenish-black and chestnut-coloured necks ending in a head and 
spear-like beak, so slim that it seems a mere termination of the angular 
weapon of the neck. Amongst the \\'aterlily lea'"es ri:--=e the beautiful blue-pink 
flo\\ ers that are styled the lotus. 
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\Ye are (Toin(T to climb a mountain. First there are the low foothills to 
surmount. '[he 
oil is red and hard; the grass is scattered and in yellow wisps, 
anò the many wild flowers are drooping, for it is the end of the dry season. 
The trees are in foliage, though the rains have not yet fallen, and the young 
leaves at this stage are seldom green, but the most beautiful shades of carmine 
pink, of pinkish yellow, of greenish mauve, and even inky purple. Here and 
there sprays of foliage are in a more advanced development, and are green with 
a bluish bloom, or of the brightest emerald. But the height of the trees is not 
great, and their leaves, though large, are scattered in a tufty growth that yields 
but a feeble patchwork of shade from the hot sun; the branches are coarse, 
and thick, and seldom straight, they look just like the branches of trees drawn 
from imagination by amateur water-colour artists. In many cases the bark 
is still black and sooty with the scorching of the recent bush fires. The general 
impression of all this vegetation, though one is forced to admire the individual 
tints of the newly-opened lea\'es, is disappointing. It is scrubby. The ldnd- 
scape has not the dignity of a blasted heath, or the simplicity of a sandy 
desert; its succession of undulations of low scattered forest of such a harlequin 
variation of tints is such as to produce no general effect of definite form and 
settled colour on the eye. But this is a gooò game country. As you plod 
along the hard red path, baked almost into brick by the blazing sun acting on 
the red mud of the rainy season, you will suddenly catch sight of a splendid 
sable antelope with ringed horns. almost in a half oval, a black and white face, 
a glossy black body, white stomach, fringed and tufted tail, and heavy black 
mane; or, it may be, his beautiful female of almost equal bulk, but with 
smaller horns, and with all the markings and coloration chestnut and white 
instead of white and black. Unless you are very quick with your rifle, the 
beast will soon be hid and almost undiscoverable amongst the low trees and 
bushes. 
The path is broken here and there by seams of granite. Every now and 
then there is a regular scramble over wayworn rocks; granite boulders are more 
and more interspersed amongst the red clay. Between the boulders grow 
aloes with fleshy leaves of green. spotted with red, and long flower spikes 
of crimsun \\-hich end in coral-coloured flower buds-buds which open 
grudgingly at the tip; the edges of the sprawling aloe lèaves are dentelated, 
and in their tendency to redness sometimes all green is merged in a deep 
vinous tint. 

ow there is less scrub. and the trees as \ve ascend become larger and mure 
inclined to stand in clumps; their foliage is thicker. \Ve are approaching a 
stream, and its course is marked by a forest of a òifferent type, fig trees of 
\'arious species, tall parinariums (a tree \,'hich bears a purple plum), huge- 
leaved gomphias, and veh'et-foliaged albizzias. On either side of the stream, 
also, there is a jungle of bamboos, and the path descends from out of the weary 
glare of the ,,'hite sunlight on the red clay into a cool, moist, green tunnel 
through the numberless spear-heads of bamboo leaves. There are many ferns 
on either side of the stream bank and beautiful carmine lilies 1 are gruwing 
by the water's edge, but as the rains are still withheld there is but a thin film of 
water slipping down over the grey rocks and brO\\'Il pebbles, ancl the stream 
may be easily crossed from stepping stune to stepping stone. Then a clamber 
up the opposite bank and through the bamboo out once more into the scorching 
sunshine. and so on ancl on along a winding path through a native village 
I See illustration, pa
e 211. 
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THE LEOPARD'S RESTING-PLACE: A \lOl-
TAJ:\' ,;TRE\\I IX CE:\TR-\r AFRICA 



\VH
-\T TIlE Cl)U
TRY LOOKS LIKE 


with its untidy haycocks of huts, its clumps of bananas, plantations of sweet 
potatoes and tobaccQ, and adjoining stubble fields \\'here gaunt isolated stalks 
of sorghum still linger. The blue mountain wall towards which we are aiming 
rises higher into the sky, and its blue vagueness becomes resoh-able into a detail 
of purple and yellow grey. But though the sun is hotter than e\-er as it 
approaches the zenith our continual ascent brings us to a region that enjoys 
more benign conditions of moisture and coolness at night time. The young 
green grass is more advanced than down below, the herbage is so thick that the 
red soil is almost hidden. The wild flO\\-ers commence to be beautiful. There 
are innumerable ground orchids in \-arious 
shades of mauve or yellow, or with strange 
green blossoms, or flO\vers of richest orange. 
A beautiful \\-hite clematis grows from an 
upright stalk, and here and there are 
bushes of a kind of mallow, which bears 
large azalea -like clusters of the most 
perfect blush pink. Higher up still there 
are more and more flO\\-ers in many shades 
of blue and mauve and yellow. There is 
a small kind of sunflo\\'
r that is a deep 
maroon crimson, and another coreopsis 
more like the culti\'ated sunflower \\ ith 
flaming yellO\\ petals. In moist places- 
and the path is now constantly crossing 
small brooks - grO\\-s the dissotis, \\'ith 
large flowers of deep red-mam-e. The 
path cun-es and t\\-ists and runs up abo\'e 
heights and then down into deep ravines, 
and still the flO\\'ers grow thicker and 
thicker and more 100-ely, till in the ecstasy 
of a colour dream, all remembrance of the 
sun's heat, of your great fatigue and your 
s\veat-drenched clammy garments is for- 
gotten. On the hill-sides there are frequent 
clumps of \\'ild date palms, some of \vhich 
rise to a great height with their slender 
stems often bowed or curved and seldom 
perpendicular. Then you come to your first tree-fern, or if you are a botanist 
you are delighted \\-ith a rare cycad growing majestically alone and looking 
very much as though it were an admirable piece of artificial foliage executed in 
green bronze. Still ascending, with a pause here and a rest there in the 
absolute shade of the great forest trees, tree-ferns become so abundant at 
last as to make fairy forests of themseh-es, excl uding other arborescence. 
Then they give way again to densely-packed thick-foliaged forest trees of 
low growth through \dlich a path \\"inds over many a bole and through 
many a bamboo bO\\'er in deep green gloom. Through thi
 gloom flit the 
crimson - \\'inged turacos, the lovely genii of the African forest - birds of 
purple-blue, bluish-green and grass-green silky plumage with a white-tipped 
crest, red parrot-like beaks, and bare red cheeks, but always, no matter . what 
their species, \YÏth the broad, rounded pinion feathers of the \\'ing the most 
perfect scarlet-crimson ever seen in nature. The loud parrot cries of these 
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birds (not unmelodious) echo and re-echo through the forest glades as they 
call to one another; and here is a crimson flash, and there is a long crimson 
<;treak drawn across the green background as they fly backwards and forwards 
before the delighted intruder. 
Runnels of water will at times trickle through the black leaf mould of the 
scarcely discernible path, and you will come to many a fairy glen where the 
dark, clear, cold water lies in deep pools amongst the ferns. 
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"THE (;E
IUS OF THE WOODS" (GREEr..; TURACO) 


The forest for a time will gi\'e place to a bamboo thicket, the bamboos 
perhaps of a different species to those lower down, \\.ith smaller and finer lea\'es 
of a deeper green; nothing more beautiful than these bamboo glades is to 
be seen in the way of vegetation. It is difficult to express in \\'ords the 
effect which is produced by thousands of narrow, pointed leaves of shiny surface 
shaped like small spear blades-a wall of green facets-moving at times with 
a faint tremor which sends a shimmering of green around you, accompanied by 
the tiniest whispering sound. K 0 transformation scene ever ShO\\'11 on the stage 
was so beautiful as a bamboo glade on the high mountain side with, in\"ariably, 
water falling down the centre of the picture in tiny cascades and the soft ground 
carpeted with a deposit .of cast lea\'es like thin spear blades of pale gold. 
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Beyond the bamboos the path becomes terrible. You emerge from the 
gloom of this first forest belt on to bare rock and obtain glorious views O\'er the 
flower-braided hill-slopes below, over the band of dark green \-cIvet forest, and 
beyond into plains that are purpl('-blue with a diamond flash of water here and 
there till the horizon is closed up with the palest silhouettes of other 
mountains. 
The path is nO\\- scarcely apparent. It is a hazardous progress up a steep 
face of smooth polished rock from grass clump to grass clump. Here and there 
on ledges of the rock where a little vegetable soil may ha\"e collected tussocks 
of grass are grO\\-ing, and these afford a precarious foothold; ne\"ertheless 
though there is no good path it is obvious that men often pass this \\"ay up 
and down the mountains since the tussocks of grass that are regularly trodden 
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on are grey and dead in comparison to those untouched by the human foot, 
which remain green. Here the difficulty of your ascent \\"ill be lightened by 
the joy you must feel in the lobelias. if YOLl ha\"e any sense of colour. In the 
crevices of these glabrous-looking mountain ribs will grow bunches of lobelias 
extravagant in their thousands of blue flowerets" 
At last the ascent of this mountain wall is safely accomplished, and you 
fling yourself panting on short \\-iry turf grO\\'ing in clumps and kno\\' that you 
have reached the limits of " J ack-in-the- Beanstalk's " country. 


All the great mountains of South Central Africa seem to be isolated 
fragments of an older plateau, and most of them present more or less precipitous 
wall-like sides rising above the foot hills, which latter are created by land slides 
and dlbris, or represent smaller remains of the plateau that in course of time 
have been more worn a\\'ay than the larger blocks constituting the big 
mountains or the long mountain ranges. These wall-like sides are naturally 
difficult of ascent; but \\-hen one has clambered up O\-er the edge, and on to 
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the more le\"el ,",urface of the upraised tableland, it is a \"eritable " J ack-in-the 
Hean
talk's" country, quite different in aspect to the tropical plains below. 
Turning your eyes away, howe\"er, from the blue gulf which yawns beneath the 
precipitous ascent of several thousand feet-\\'hich blue gulf after analysis by 
the eye re:-,olves itself into the faint map of many leagues of surrounding 
countries-you find that the plateau on which you stand is a little world in 
itsel[ The general surface is rolling grass land and beautifully-shaped downs, 
with little streams and little lakes, and little forests; and again from out of this 
tableland little mountains of one to three thousand feet, chiefly of granite, rise 
up into the clouds and in their austére rockiness contrast charmingly with the 
lawns of short grass, the flowery \-ales, and the rich woodlands at their base. 
Altogether the scenery is pretty rather than grand, and if you could forget the 
ascent you ha\-e made and your geographical position, you might imagine 


"JArK-I
-THE"BEANSTALK'S" COU
TRY 


yourself in \ \- ales, and belie\-e that country of this sort stretched illimitably 
before you for miles and miles, \\"ere it not that upon walking a few steps 
in another direction you suddenly stop shuddering on the sharp edge of an 
awful gulf-a gulf which on a misty day might be the end and edge of the 
world. 
I t is a " J ack-in-the- Beanstalk" country. A little section of land upraised 
and quite apart from the rest of Tropical Africa \\"ith a climate and flora of its 
own, and as a rule without indigenous human inhabitants. The fauna of these 
altitudes has usually peculiar features though mos
 of the mammals differ but 
little from those of the plains. Antelopes, buffalos, and e\'en elephant
 will 
scramble to the
e heights, if they be in any way accessible, for the sake of the 
s\\"eet herbage; therefore in your ramblings O\'er these plateaux you may catch 
sight of big game, and even meet in it
 train the lion and leopard. The \\"oods 
of Cape-oak and other evergreens-the branches of which are hung with long 
sprays of greenish-white lichen, "the old man's beard "I-are reo.;onant with the 


I USl1ea, the "orchilla " weed of commerce. 
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cnes of turacos, po
sibly a species slightly differing from that found in the 
,'"armer climate of the plains ur hill-sides. 
Iost of the other birds ,,-ill be 
allied to South 
-\frican, Abyssinian or e,"en European species-large purple 
pigeons ,,-ith yellm' beaks or pretty dm-es with roseate tinge and ,,-hite heads; 
orioles of green and yello,,- and grey; chats, buntings, fly-catchers, plump 
speckled francolin and tiny harlequin-quails; fe,\', if any birds of prey, but 
many great-billed black and ,,-hite ra,-ens and an occasional black crO\L The 
,,-ild flowers remind one touchingly uf home. There are ,-iolets, there is a rare 
primula, there are buttercups, forget-me-nots, St. John's ,,-ort, anemones, vivid 
blue hound's-tongue and heather. Cnfamiliar, ho"e,-er, are the lo,"ely gruund 
orchids, the strange proteas and the" everlasting" flo,,-ers. .--\Iso there are strag- 
gling arborescent heaths, almost like small conifers in appearance, though other 
forms more 'closely resemble our 0\\"11 heather. Xear the edges of the plateau 
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amongst the rocks grows a big kind of tree-lily with a gouty, pachydermatous, 
branching stem and tufts of grass-like leaves. If it be. as I imagine, the early 
spring when you are ascending the mountain, these uthen,-ise ugly shrubs will 
be covered with white lily-like blossoms. 
The air of these lofty plateaux is cool and bracing and the sunshine harmless 
in the day-time. \Yhen the ,,"eather is fine the sky is a lovely pale-blue. 
Daylight under these conditions is one long inexhaustible joy of li,'ing. 
Fatigue is not felt; the sun's heat is pleasantly warm; a muderate thirst can 
be delightfully quenched in the innumerable ice-cold brooks; but ,,-hen the 
sun is set-set amid indescribable splendour in ,,-hat appears to be the middle 
of the sky, SO high is the horizon-nature wears a different eyen an alarming 
aspect: unless you ha,'e a cheerful log-hut to enter or a ,,'ell-pitched comfortable 
tent (with a roaring fire burning at a safe distance from the tent purch) 
you will feel singularly dismal. Perhaps a thunder-storm may have come 
on. Enormous masses of cloud may be bearing down on and enveloping 
you-thunder of the most deafening description breaks around you and 
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re.echoes worse than any roar of artillery in battle from e\-ery ravine and 
hill-side. The drenching rain or the dri\'ing mist may be chilling your 
half-naked followers into blue numbness, and even bringing them, if they are 
unsheltered, dangerously near death from cold. E\'en if it be a fine night, 
and the moon shining, there \\'ill be something a little repellent and awe- 
striking in the world outside your tent. The forest, to the vicinity of which 
you have come for shelter, is very black, and the strange cries of bird and 
beast coming from these depths quite confirm the nati\'e belief that the trees 
are haunted with the spirits of the departed. The stars seem so near to you, 
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THE 'IL-\!\JE CEJ>AR FORESTS 


and if in the moonlight you ha\-e found your way o\-er the tussocky grass 
to the edge of the plateau and looked forth on a sleeping universe you feel 
a little frightened-so completely are you aloof from the living world of 
man. It is much pleasanter. therefore, to be shut up in a good tent.or log 
cabin, snugly ensconced in bed (for it is probably freezing hard) reading a novel. 


\Ve are on the upper plateau of 
Ilanje, grandest of all British Central 
African mountains. I t is early morning, say 6.30 a.m. \\'e ha\'e been roused 
by our native attendants, ha\'e had a \\'arm bath and a cup of coffee and are 
now inspecting our surroundings in the glory of the early sunshine. On the 
short wiry grass there lies a white rime of frost as \\'e \\'alk down the slope 
to the cedar woods. Here rises up before us a magnificent forest of straight 
and noble trees, of conifer,> 1 which in appearance resemble cedars of Lebanon 


1 l/"iddrill,:;tollia wh),tei. 
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though they ha\"e abo a look of the Scotch pine and are actually in their 
natural relationship allied to the cypress. Their trunks are straight and the 
uuter bark is often bleached \"hite: the wood is the tint of a cedar pencil. The 
foliage which on the older trees grows in scant tufts (leaving a huge white 
skeleton of sprawling branches) on the younger trees is abundant, bluish-green 
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ON :\ILANJE :\lOe'\TAI:\ 


below and the dark, sombre green of the fir tree above. The extremities of 
each branch have a pretty upward curl. 
:\luch of the undergrowth of these cedar \H)()ds is a smaller species uf 
\\'iddringtonia with a lighter green foliage, most gracefully pendent and starlike 
in each cluster of needles. 
Oh! the deep satisfying pectce of these cedar \\"oods. The air is thick with 
the neIollr of their \\'holesume resin. The gruund at our feet is a spnnf":Y 
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carpet of emerald green moss out of which peep an
mones and yrimulas. 
Here indeed when the mild warmth of the day has dried up the Illght dews 
mirrht one lie half stupefied bv the rich aroma of the cedar wood, " the wurld 
f(Jr
etting, by the \yorld furgot," while thc big purple pigeons with \\-hite- 
streaked necks and yellow beaks resumc their courtship on the branches abo\"e 
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our heads. Beyond thc cedar wuod is the mountain-side strewn \YÏth innumer- 
able bouldcrs and cubcs of rock \\'hich are interspersed with huge e\"erlasting 
flu\\"ers and a strange semi-.--\lpine vegetation. If \\'e are trying to scramble up 
thesc to reach the summit \\"e shall hear from timc to time the musical 
trickle of \\'ater in caverns and holes, clused in by these strong boulders and 
thickly hung \\-ith mosses and ferns, Should \\-c then have reached any 
of the grcat summits of :\l1anje and loukcd down into its central crater \\ e 
shall rcalisc that here must ha\'c bcen at one time volcanic action. The 
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scene before us is an indescribable wilderness of stones and boulders \\-hich look 
as though they had been hurled right and left from some central eruption. 1 


On the left-hand side stretches an arid plain of loose friable soil once formed 
below the water, and white with the lime of decomposed shells blazing in the 
re,'erberating sunshine of noonday-the refracted heat uf its surface so great 
that the horizon qui\'ers in wavy lines before our half-blinded eyes; on the 
other side a papyrus marsh with open pools of stagnant water. Beyond the 
arid ,,'aste of light soil on which a few grey wisps of grass are growing, lie 
the deep blue waters of a lake-almost an indigo blue at noonday and seen 
from this angle. Behind the papyrus marsh is a line of pale blue-grey 
mountains - a flat wash of colour, all detail veiled by the heat haze. \Ve 
are at the mouth of a great river and the marshes on one side of us repre- 
sent either its abandoned channels half dried up or its back water at times 
of overfluw. For a mile or so the eye, turning away with relief from the 
scorching, bleached, barren plain which lies between us and the lake, looks 
over many acres of apple-green papyrus. The papyrus, as you will ubsen'e, is 
a rush with a smooth, ruund, tubelike stem, sometimes as much as six feet in 
height. The stem terminates in a great mop-head of delicate green filaments 
which are uften bifid at their ends. Three or four narrow leaflets surround the 
core from which the filaments diverge, If the papyrus be in flO\\-er small 
yellow-green nodules dot the web of the filaments. \Vith the exception of 
this inflorescence the ,,'hule rush-stem, leaves, and mop-head-is a pure apple- 
green and the filaments are like shining silk. 
The water in the open patches in between the islands and peninsulas of 
papyrus is quite stagnant and unruffled and seemingly clear, Sometimes the 
water is black and fætid but its tendency to corruption is often kept in check 
by an immense growth of huge duck weed,-the Pistia stratiotes, for all the 
world like a pale green lettuce. 
..c\. pair of saddle-billed storks are wading through the marsh, searching 
for fish and frogs and snakes. Their huge beaks are crimson -scarlet, with 
a black band, and their bodies are boldly divided in coloration between snowy 
white, inky-black, and bronze-green. 


On Lake Xyasa. The steamer on which you are a passenger, in lmagma- 
tion, has left her safe anchorage in the huge harbour of Kotakota in the early 
morning and rounding the long sandspit which shields the inlet from the open 
lake, finds herself breasting a short, chopp}" sea. The waves at first are a 
muddy green where the water is shallow but soon this colour changes to a deep. 
cold, unlovely indigo. ..c\. strung southern breeze is blowing in your teeth and 
each billow is crested with white foam. The" 1\1 wera " or south-easter-the 
,,'ind which ravages the lake at certain times-is to-day against you, and you 
are condemned by circumstances to steam southwards opposed by this strong 
gale. As you get out into the middle of the lake the situation is almost one 
of danger, for the vessel on ,,'hich you are tra,'elling, though dignified with the 
name of "steamer," is not much larger than a Thames steam launch. In such 
,,"eather as this she could not possibly go far with the billows on her beam 


I These isolated fragments of granitic rock are found miles away from the :\I1anje mountain in the 
plains below bearing all the appearance of having been hurled through the air fi,r miles into the surround- 
ing country. :\I1anje mountain is cvidentlya large slice left of thc pre-üisting tableland from \\ hich 
again \'olcanic cones ha\"e risen. 


2 
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or she \\'ould be rolled o\"er; then again if the steamer went northwards with 
a follO\\-ing sea she would be speedily swamped; her only course-and it 
happens on this occasion to fit in with preconcerted arrangements-is to steam 
southwards, facing both wind and \\"aves. At times the vessel seems to be 
standing on end as she crests some huge ridge of water; and as she descends 
into the furrow this broad-backed roller comes up under her stern and flouds 
the upper deck. Then again she mOUlits, to fall again and mount again and 
fall again, until the best sailor in the world would be dizzy with this hateful 
see-sa\\" motiun. In fact, if it were not quite so dangerous, an ordinary 
passenger would give way to seasickness; yet on this occasion you are too 
frightened that the ship may be swamped and founder to bestow much attention 
on the qualms of your stomach. 
But the captain is hopeful, and tells you that as this is the third day the 
wind has been blowing it will probably cease towards the evening. Overhead, 
in spite of the whistling wind, the sky is clear of clouds and a pale blue. The 
lake is dark indigo, flecked with white foam-not the rich, creamy, thick, white 
froth of saltwater, but a transparent clear foam like innumerable glass drops 
reflecting the sunlight coldly from many facets. 
The lake is perhaps forty miles broad, X urth and south there is a clear sea 
horizon. East and west there are pale greyish-blue outlines of mountain 
ranges; but owing to the driving wind and the slight diffusion of spray at 
lo\\'er levels, or some such atmospheric cause, the lower slopes of the mountains 
are invisible and the distant land has no direct connection with the sharp-cut 
line of the indigo, foam-flecked \\-ater. 
But with the afternoon heat the wind gradually lessens in force-lessens 
to a positive calm an hour before sunset; and the waters of the lake so easily 
aroused are as quickly and as easily appeased. Às the wind diminishes in 
force the waves grow less and less till they are but a gentle swell or a mere 
ripple. A,t last, half an hour before sunset, you have the following scene before 
you. The steamer is now travelling smoothly and on an even keel along the 
south-east coast of :\fyasa. The eastern sky is a yellowish \\"hite, which near 
the horizon becomes a very pale russet pink. The distant range of mountains 
facing the rays of the almost setting sun has its hollows and recesses and 
ravines marked in faint shadO\\'s of pinkish-purple, while the parts bathed in 
sunlight are yellowish grey. On the left-hand side of the picture the land 
projects somewhat into the lake in a long spit surmounted with low wooded 
hills, \\"here the ground is reddish-brown dotted with white rocks, and the trees 
are a \\-arm russet green in their lights and mauve-blue in their shadows. In 
the middle uf the view, breaking the long line of the water horizon under the 
distant mountains are three warm-tinted blots of brown-pink, that represent 
three islets. 
The water of the lake, however, gives the greatest feast of colour. Its 
ground tint near the horizon is a lemon white, which changes insensibly 
to sih-er-blue cluse up to the ship's side. But this immobile sheet uf lemon- 
\\'hite, melting into palest azure, is scratched here and smeared there (like plush 
which has had the nap brushed the wrong \\"ay) \\"ith streaks and patches of 
palest amber. The whole effect is that of a great mirror of tarnished sih"er. 
The amber-white of these disconnected areas of ripples, where the expiring 
breeze faintly ruffles the perfect calm of the reflected sky, resembles the pinkish 
brO\\"Il stains on a silver surface just becoming discoloured from exposure to 
the light. 
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Presently it will be night with a sky of purple grey studded with pale gold 
specks of stars and planets, all of which will be reflected in the calm lake. 
so that the steamer will seem to be carving her way through a liquid universe. 


In a native ,'illage near to a great river there are three Europeans in a hut, 
Although styled generically a "" hut" this native d,,"elling is of considerable size, 
,,-ith a high-peaked thatched roof like a broad-mouthed funnel in shape, the 
straggling ends of the thatch coming down to within a couple of feet of the 
ground and so, to some extent, shielding from the sun the raised verandah of 
grey mud ,,"hich runs half round the outside. But the low-hanging thatch 
screens the doorway into the hut, making the interior dark e,-en though the 
European occupants have broken small holes in the clay walls to let in a 
little more light from the shaded ,"erandah. Inside, the rafters of palm ribs, 
,,-hich form the structure of the roof, are al1 shiny cockroach-black with the 
smoke of many months which has ascended to the roof and found its way 
out through the thatch. Cobwebs, covered with soot, hang from the rafters. 
Of the three white men inside this hut two are wel1 and heartv-faces red. 
and arms sun-tanned-and are seated upon empty provision cases 
 the third is 
sick unto death, with dulJ eyes, haggard cheeks and-if there is daylight enough 
to see it by-a complexion of yellowish-grey. He is stretched on a low camp 
bed, is dressed in a dirty sleeping suit, and partially covered by two trade 
blankets of garish red, blue and yellow, one of which slips untidily to the dusty 
floor of hardened earth. The two healthy men are smoking pipes ,.igorously; 
but the smelJ of strong Boer tobacco is not sufficient to disguise the nauseous 
odours of the sick room, and the fumes of whisky, which arise both from an 

lI1corked bottle and from the leavings of whisky and water in two enamel1ed- 
Iron cups. 
By the sick man's bedside on a deal box is an enamelJed-iron basin con- 
taining grey gruel-like chicken broth, in which large bits of ship's biscuit are 
floating, The soup has been made evidently without skill or care, for it has the 
yellow chicken fat floating on the top and even an occasional drowned feather 
attached to the sodden remnants of fowl. 
--\lso, there are a cup containing 
strong whisky and water (untouched), a long-necked bottle of lime juice, and 
a phial of Quinine pills. 
The sick man turns ever and anon to the further side of the bed to vomit. 
and after one of these attacks he groans with the agony of futile nausea. 
" Cheer up, old chap!" says one of his companions, "we sent yesterday morning 
to the doctor-man at the mission station: it is only about thirty miles a,,"ayand 
he ought to be here this afternoon." The doorway is darkened for a moment 
but not with the doctor's advent. A negro girl has stooped under the thatch to 
enter through the low doorway and for a moment obscures the dubious light 
- refracted from the smal1 piece of blazing sun-lit ground ,'isible under the ea'"es. 
" I Iere, git, you black slut," shouts one of the men (he with the sandy beard and 
pockmarked face), lifting up a short whip of hippopotamus hide to enforce his 
remark. "Hold on," says the other healthy one, a tall brawny Cornishman, 
with dark eyes and black beard, "'it is only his girl; harmless enough too. poor 
thing, considering she has kno,,-n him more 'n a fortnight. It's ,,'onderful what 
these nigger girls'll do for a white man:' 
" There are all sorts of girls, there is every kmrl of girl, 
There are some that are foolish, and many that are \\ ise, 
You can trust them all, no douht. but be careful to look out 
For the harmless little girlie with the dm\ ncast eyes," 
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sings the pockmarked man, in reminiscence of a smoking concert he attenderI 
months aCTO at Salisbury, before he and his companions tramped north\\'ards 
across the b Zambezi in search of gold and any other profitable discoveries they 
might make in the unknown X orth. 
The woman, whu has taken little or no nutice of the other men, has 
seated herself on the floor near the sick man's bed and is fanning away 
the flies from his death-like face. He scarcely notices this attention, con- 
tinuing as before to roll his head languidly across the rolled-up coat which 
serves as pillow. 
Outside the hut it is a bright world enough-a sky of pure cobalt, with 
white cumulus clouds moving across it before a pleasant breeze. Except 
where these clouds cast a momentary shadow there is a flood of sunshine, 
making the dry thatched roof<; of the round haycock houses glitter; and 
as to the bare beaten ground of the village site, in this strong glare of 
sunshine you would hardly realise it is mere red clay: it has an effulgent 
blaze of flame-tinted white except where objects cast on it circumscribed 
shadows of a purple black. 
Two or three native curs, of the usual fox-coloured, pariah type, lie sleeping 
or grubbing for fleas in the sunshine, .1:\ lank, wretched-looking mangy bitch. 
"ith open sores un her ears and fly-infested dugs, trails herself wearily from hut 
to hut, seeking food, but only to be repulsed by kicks from unseen feet, or 
missiles hurled by unseen hands. Little chocolate-coloured children are 
playing in the dust, or baking in the sun day images they ha\-e made 
with dust and water. l\Iost of the houses have attached to them a woman's 
compound at the back, fenced in with a high reed fence. If you entered 
this compound from the verandah, or peeped over the high fence, you would 
see cheerful garrulous women engaged in preparing food. A steady "thud, 
thud!" "thud, thud!" comes from one group of hearty girls with plump 
upstanding breasts who, glistening with perspiration, are alternately pounding 
corn in a wooden mortar shaped like a dice box. Each in turn, as she takes 
the pestle, spits on her hands and thumps the heavy piece of \,'ood up and 
down on the bruised corn. 
'\nother woman is grinding meal on the surface 
of a large flat stone by means of a smaller stone which is smooth and round; 
again, another wife with the aid of other flattened stones bruises green herbs 
mixed with oil and salt into a savoury spinach. In all the compounds and 
about the streets are hens and broods of chickens. ,Mongrel game-cocks are 
sheltering themseh.es from the heat under shaded verandahs, which they share 
with plump goats of small size and diverse colours-white, black, chestnut, grey; 
black and white, white and chestnut, grey and white. The sun-smitten village 
at high noon is silent but for the low-toned talk of the women, of the" thud, 
thud" of the corn-mortars, the baaing and bleating of an imprisoned kid, or the 
sudden yelp of the half-starved bitch when a missile strikes her. 
Beyond the collection of haycock huts (occupying perhaps a half square 
mile in area), is a fringe of bananas, and beyond the bananas from one point 
of view the glint of a river, and across the river a belt of black-green forest. 
In other directions, away from the water-side is red rising ground sprinkled 
with scrubby thin-foliaged trees, among which here and there grows a huge 
gouty baobab, showing at this season digitate leaves like a horse-chestnut's, 
and large tarnished white flowers that depend by a straight string-like stalk 
from the pink and glabrous branches. 
K oon declines to afternoon. The t\\'O men who are whole still remain in 
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the hut; the sick man is ob,'iously sicker than before, His face is an obscure 
yell 0\'", he has ceased to vomit, he is no longer restless, he lies in a stupor, 
breathing stertorously. The black-bearded man smokes, and reads a tattered 
nm"elette, glancing from time to time uneasily at the one ,,"ho lies so ill, but 
trying to still his anxiety by assuring himself" that the poor beggar has got 
to sleep at last." The man with the red hair and pockmarked cheeks sings 
snatches of music-hall songs at intervals and drinks whisky and water, trying 
hard to keep up his courage. For he is in a cold-sweating dread of death by 
fe'"er-a death which can come so quickly. A month ago there were four of 
them, all in riotous health, re,-elling in the excitements of exploring a new 
country, confident that they had found traces of gold, merrily slaughtering 
buffalo, eland, kudu and sable; sometimes" after elephant with the thought of the 
hundreds of pounds' worth of ivory they might secure with a fe,," lucky shots; 
killing "hippo" in the river and collecting their great cun"ecl tusks for subsequent 
sale at a far-off trading station; trafficking with the natives in the flesh of all 
the beasts they slew anò getting in exchange the unwholesome native meal, 
bunches of plantains, calabashes of honey, red peppers, rice, sugar cane, fowls, 
eggs, and goat's milk. They had not treated the natives badly, and the natives 
in a kind of way liked these rough pioneers who offered no violence beyond an 
occasional kick, who were successful in sport and consequently generous in 
meat distribution, and who ga,-e them occasional "tots" of "kachaso,"1 and 
paid for the temporary allotment of native ,,"ives in pinches of gunpowder, 
handfuls of caps, :yards of cloth, old blankets and clasp knives. Yes; a month 
ago they ""ere having a very good time, they were not e'"en hampered by the 
slight restraints over their natural instincts which might exist in 
Iashonaland. 
They had found obvious signs of payable gold-" an ounce to the tun if only 
machinery could be got up there for crushing the rock "-they would return to 
the south and float a company; meantime they had intended to see a little more 
of this bounteous land blessed with an aþundant rainfall, a rich soil, a luxuriant 
,"egetation, a friendly people, grand sport, and heaps of food; and then, all at 
once, one of them after a bottle of ,,"hisky overnight and a drenching in a 
thunderstorm next day, complains of a bad pain in his back. A fe\\" hours 
afterwards he commences to vomit, passes black-water, turns bright yellow, 
falls into a stupor, and in two days is dead. "\Vas it the whisky, or the 
,,'etting, or neither? It could not be the whisky: good liquor ""as what was 
,,"anted to counteract this deadly climate; no, it could not be the whisky; on 
the contrary," thought the man who turns these thoughts over musingly in his 
mind, "he himself must take more whisky to keep his spirits up. \Vhen old 
Sampson "as better and could be carried in a hammock, they would all 
make straight for the Lake and the steamers and so pass out of the country, 
perhaps returning to work the gold, perhaps not." 
The heat of the afternoon increases. The man on the bed still snores, the 
woman still fans, Blackbeard has fallen asleep over his novelette and Redhead 
o"er his ,,-hisky and water. The silence of the dllage is suddenly broken by a 
sound of voices and the tramp of feet. Blackbeard wakes up, rubs his eyes 
and staggers out into the sunshine to greet a thin wiry European with bright 
eyes and a decided manner. "Oh... you are the :I\Iission doctor, aren't you? 
Come in-in here. He is pretty bad, poor chap, but I expect you will do him 
a lot of good." . . . 
[t is early evening. The two mining prospectors ha'"e left the hut, advised 
I Fire-water-whisky_ 
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by the doctor to chuck their whisky bottles into the ri\ er and go out shooting. 
The former piece of advice they have not followed, but the latter they have 
gladly ar1opted, frightened at the aspect of their dying comrade, and only too 
glad to leave the responsibility of his care to the l\Iission doctor, who fur 
two hours has tried all he knows to restore the patient to consciousness, withuut 
success. The ,,'oman has helped him as far as she was able, the doctor much 
too anxious about his patient to concern himself abuut the propriety of her 
position in the case. Outside the hut there is a cheerful noise of the awakening 
village settling down to its evening meal. Flights of spunvinged geese, black 
storks and white egrets pass in varied flocks and phalanxes acruss the rusy 
western sky. But inside, by the light of two candles stuck in bottles, which the 
doctor has lit to replace the daylight, it may be seen that his patient is nearing 
thc end; yet as the end comes there is a momentary return to consciousness, 
The stertorous breathing has given \\'ay to a scarcely perceptible respiration, and 
as the doctor applies further means of restoration a sudden brightness and light 
of recognition come into the dull eyes. Tlw expiring man tries to raise 
his head-cannot! and to speak-but no sound comes from his whitened 
lips, then one long dra"'n bubbling sigh and the end has come. 


A great, untidy, Arab town near the shures of a lake, the blue waters of 
which can be seen over the unequal ground of the village outskirts and through 
a fringe of wind-blown banana trees. On one of the little squares of blue 
water thus framed in by dark-green fronds may be seen part of a dau at anchur 
with a tall, clumsy, brown mast. thick rigging, and a hull somewhat gaudily 
painted in black and pink. \\'e 
are sitting under the broad 
verandah of a large house, a 
house \d1Ïch is in reality no- 
thing but a structure of timber 
and lath covered with a thick 
coating of black mud; but the 
mud has been so \\'elliaid on 
and is so smooth, time-\\'orn 
and shiny as to have the 
appearance of very dark stonc. 
The roof is of thatch, descend- 
ing from some forty feet abm'e 
the ground to scarcely more 
than five feet over the edge of 
the verandah. This verandah 
only occupies one side of the 
house and is large enough to 
be-what it is-an outer hall 
of audience; I fifteen feet broad and with a raised dais of polished mud on 
either side of the passage which crosses the verandah to enter the main 
dwelling. As the interior rooms of this house are mostly unfurnished ,\'ith 
windows and only derive their lig:ht from the central passage C\\'hich has an 
open door at either end) they are quite dark inside and even in the daytime 
little 
\rab lamps (earthenware saucers filled with oil and with cotton \\'icks) 
have to be lighted to see one's "yay about, 
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THE "SULTAX'S BARAI.A" 


I Called by Zanzibaris "baraza." 
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In front of the house, in the open public square, is a fine cocoanut tree 
which has been planted from a cocoanut brought from the East Coast of AJrica. 
.-\cross the square a ramshackle building is pointed out as the :\Iosque, and 
Arabs of all shades-of negro blackness and of European ,,-hiteness-are 
walking backwards and forwards through the blazing sunshine tu perform their 
ablutions in the court of the :\Iosque, or to enter the building to pray. 
The Sultan of the place, in one of whose houses we are tarrying ,-in 
imagination) is about to have his noontide meal, and asks us to join. He 
himself is seated on a mattress placed on a mud bench against the wall under 
the verandah, and is clothed in a long, white garment reaching down to his heels, 
over which he wears a sleeveless, orange-coloured waistcoat richly embroidered 
,,'ith silver, a shawl-sash ,\"ound round his waist, and over one shoulder a light 
Indian cloth uf chequered pattern brightly fringed. Through the sha,d 
waistband peep out the hilt and part of the scabbard of one of those ornamental 
curved daggers ,,-hich are worn at Zanzibar and in the Persian Gulf; this hilt 
and scabbard are of richly-chased silver. 
The Sultan has a face which in some respects is prepossessing. It is 
certainly not cruel though he is knuwn to have done many cruel things. The 
once fine eyes are somewhat clouded with premature age and the exhaustion of 
a polygamist; but there are a sensitiveness and refinement about the purple- 
lipped mouth and well-shaped chin, the outlines of which can be seen through 
the thin grey beard. The hands have slender, knotted fingers and the nails are 
short and exquisitely kept. 
The taking of food is preceded by the washing of hands. Attendants- 
,,-ho are either black coast Arabs, gorgeously habited in embroidered garments 
of black, silver and gold, or else dirty, blear-eyed, negro boys, scarcely clothed 
at all and ,,"ith grey, scurvy skins (the dirtiest and stupidest-looking of these 
boys is the Sultan's factotum in the household and carries his keys on a string 
round his lean neck) come to us ,,"ith brass ewers and basins. The ewers are 
long-spouted, like coffee pots. \Vater is poured over our hands, which after 
rinsing" e dryas best we can on our pocket handkerchiefs, while the Sultan 
wipes his on his Indian cloth which is slung over his shoulder and is used 
indifferently as napkin and handkerchie[ Then a brass platter of large 
size, covered with a pyramid of steaming rice, is placed on the dais and 
alongside it an earthenware pot (,-ery hot) containing curried chicken. The 
Sultan having rolled up a ball of rice between his fingers and dipped it into the 
curry, invites us to do the same. Our fingers are scalded by the rice; but it 
must be admitted that the flavour of the curry is excellent. \\"hen this course 
is finished a bowl of pigeons stewed with lentils is brought on, and this also 
is eaten by the aid of our fingers. For drink we have cold, pure water from 
an earthenware couler, and the milk of unripe cocoanuts. 
The meal finishes with bananas and roasted ground nuts" Then more 
washing of hands and we recline on some dirty cushions or on lion skins, whilst 
the Sultan gÍ\-es audience to messengers, courtiers and new arrivals. Some of 
these last-named glance suspiciously at us and are not disposed to be ,-ery 
cummunicati,"e about their recent experiences in the presence of Europeans. 
The Sultan sees this and enjoys the humour of the situation. He is himself 
indifferent to the slave trade, ha,-ing secured his modest competence years ago 
and now caring for nothing more than the friendship of European potentates, 
which will enable him to finish his days in peace and tranquillity, After he 
is gone he kno,,-s that in all probability there ,,"ill be nu other Sultan in his 
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place, but a European official. In his heart of hearts, of course, he sees no 
harm in the slave trade. J Ie is well aware that he is entertaining at one and 
the same time European officials of high standing and five or six powerful 
Arab slave dealers, and that his large, rambling metropolis of several square 
miles in area harbours simultaneously not only the Europeans and their porters, 
sen"ants, and escort, but perhaps three hundred raw slaves from the Luálaba. 
But he is not going to give his compatriots away unless they make fools of 
themselves by any attempt to molest the Europeans, in which case, and in 
any case if it comes to a choice of sides, he will take the part of the European. 
[n his dull way this unlettered man, who has read little else than the Koran 
and a few Arab books of obscenities, or of fortune-telling, has grasped the fact 
that from their own inherent faults and centuries of wrong-doing, Islam and 
Arab civilisation must yield the first place to the religion and influence of the 
European. He has no prejudice against Christianity-on the contrary, perhaps 
a greater belief in its supernatural character than some of the Englishmen he 
entertains from time to time-but if his inchoate thoughts could be interpreted 
in one sentence it would be" K ot in our time, 0 Lord!" The change must 
come but may it come after his death. IVleantime he hopes that you will not 
drive home too far the logic of your rule. \Vhen he is gone the Christian 
missionary may come and build there, but while he lasts he prefers to see 
nothing but the ramshackle mosques of his own faith and to have his half- 
caste children taught in the Arab fashion. He points out some to you who are 
sitting in the verandah of an opposite hut, under the shade of a knot of papaw 
trees; a hideous old negroid Arab with a dark skin and pockmarked face is 
teaching them to read. Each child has a smooth wooden board with a long 
handle, something like a hand-mirror in shape. The surface of this board is 
whitened with a thin coating of porcelain clay; and _ \rab letters, verses of the 
Koran and sentences for parsing are written on it by means of a reed pen 
dipped in ink or by a piece of charcoal. 
There is a certain pathos about this uneducated old coast Arab who has been 
a notable man in his day as conqueror and slave raider but who has had 
sufficient appreciation of the value of well-doing not to be always a slave raider, 
who has sought to inspire a certain amount of affection among the populations 
he enslaved. These in time have come to regard him as their natural 
sovereign, though the older generation can remember his first appearance in the 
country as an Arab adventurer at the head of a band of slavers. His soldiers, 
most (;f them now recruited from amongst his negro subjects, cheerfully raid the 
territories of other chiefs in the interior, but slave raiding within his own especial 
kingdom has long since ceased and a certain degree of order and security has 
been established. Let us set off against the crimes of his early manhood the 
good he has done subsequently by introducing from Zanzibar the cocoanut- 
palm, the lime tree, the orange, good white rice, onions, cucumbers and other 
useful products of the East; by sternly repressing cannibalism, abolishing 
witchcraft trials, improving the architecture, and teaching many simple arts and 
inducing the negroes to clothe their somewhat extravagant nudity in seemly, 
tasteful garments. 
He has known Livingstone and may even have secured a good word from 
that Apostle of 
\frica for hospitality and for relative humanity, as compared 
to other and wickeder Arabs. This casual mention of him in the book of the 
great" Dottori "I will cause him a childish pleasure if you point it out. "Has 
1 The name hy which Livingstone is almost universally known in Central .\frica. 
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the' Quini ' read this book?" he asks. .. Yes," you reply. .. Then the Queen 
has seen my name?" and this reflection apparently causes him much satisfaction, 
for he repeats the observation to himself at intervals and e\ en forces it on the 
attention of a sullen-looking black-bro,,'ed :\Iaskat Arab ,,"ho is waiting in 
the bara:;a to settle ,,"ith the Sultan the amount of tribute he must pay for 
the passage of his slave and h"ory caravan across the territory and over the lake 
by means of the Sultan's daus. 


I will transport you to the south end of Lake Tanganyika. 
I n the background to this scene is a fine mountain which, like most Central 
.-\frican mountains, presents from below the appearance of a cake that has been 
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cut and is crumbling. There is first of all the granite ""all of undulating out- 
line bearing a thin line of trees along its crest. Then half-,,"ay down its slope 
begins below the bare shining rock walls a ribbed slope of débris, which slope 
is covered with luxuriant purple-green forest: the ,,"hole estolllpé with a film of 
blue atmosphere, which sets it back to its proper place in the distance, so that 
if you half close your eyes the general effect of this mountain mass is a greyish 
purple. 
As if in abrupt contrast to this upreared mass of rocks and trees towering 
at least 4000 feet into the sky is a slice of bright green swamp, separating the 
mountain slopes from the lake water. The foreground to this picture is the 
broad estuary of a river at its entrance to Tanganyika. On your right hand 
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you haye a spit of yellO\\" sand which separates the unruffled mirror of tI?is calm 
water from the boisterous wa\-es of the open lake. These are greel1lsh blue 
\\-ith brown marblings and muddy \\-hite crests where they are receiving the 
alluvium of the riyer; and fierce indigo streaked with blazing white foam where 
the lake is open, deep and wind-swept. On your left hand the estuary of this 
riyer (\\-here the water is a "peck less 
mirror of the blue sky and its 
cream-white grey-shadowed clouds) 
is studded with many green islets of 
papyrus and girt with hedges of tall 
reeds - the reeds with the ,,-hite 
plumes and pointed dagger leaves 
that I haye once or t\\-ice before 
described. 
This conjunction of mountain, river, 
marsh, estuary, sandspit, upen lake 
and papyrus tangle brings about such 
a congeries of bird life that I have 
thought it worth the trouble to bring 
you all the \\-ay to Tanganyika to 
gaze at this huge aviary. 
-\nd al- 
though on many of these journeys 
you are supposed to be looking on the scene with the eye of the spirit 
and not of the flesh. and therefore able to see Nature undisturbed by the 
presence of man, still on this spot you might stand in actuality, as I haye 
stood, and, provided you did not fire a gun, see this collection of birds as 
though they were enclosed in some vast Zoological Gardens. For some 
cause or other has brought the fish down from the upper reaches of the 
streàm or up from the lake. The water of the estuary is of unruffled 
smoothness. Most waterbirds detest the rough \\'a\"es of the open lake, or 
the current of a rapid stream; even now if you turn your eyes lakewards 
the only birds you will see are small grey gulls with black barred faces and 
black tipped \\ ings and the large scissor-billed terns (grey and white with 
crimson beaks) flying with seeming aimlessness over the troubled waters. 
But in the estuary. what an assemblage! There are pelicans of grey, white 
and salmon pink, with yell 0\\- pouches, riding the water like swans, replete 
\\-ith fish and idly floating. Egyptian geese (fa\\.n-coloured, white, and green- 
bronze); spur winged geese (bronze-green, \\-hite shouldered, white flecked, and 
red cheeked); African teal (coloured much like the English teal); a small jet 
black pochard with a black crest and yellow eyes; whistling tree duck (\\'hich 
are black and white, zebra-barred, and chestnut); other tree ducks (chestnut and 
white); that huge Sarcidiorllis (a monstrous duck with a knobbed beak, a 
spurred wing, and a beautiful plumage of white and bronzed-blue \\'ith a green- 
blue speculum in the secondaries of the wing). All these ducks and geese 
hang about the fringe of the reeds and the papyrus. The ducks are di\"ing 
for fish, but the geese are more inclined to browse off the water-weed. Every 
now and then there is a disturbance, and the reflex ions of the water are broken 
by a thousand ripples as the ducks scutter oyer the surface or the geese rise 
\\-ith much clamour for a circling flight. Farthest away of all the bircls (for 
they are ah\-ays shy) is a long file of rosy flamingoes sifting the water 
for small fish and molluscs. They are so far off that their moyements are 
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scarcely perceptible; against the green background of the marsh the) look like 
a vast fringe of pale pink azaleas in full blossom. 
Small bronze-green cormorants are plunging intu the water for fish, diving 
and swimming under ,,-ater, and flying a"oay. Fish-catching on a more modest 
scale and quite close to where "oe stand is being carried on by black and white 
Ceryle kingfishers, who with their bodies nearly erect and the head and beak 
directed downwards "oill poise themselves in the air ,vith rapidly fluttering wings 
and then dart unerringly head furemust un some tiny fish under the surface of 
the water. 
On the sandspit t,,-o dainty crowned cranes are pacing the sand and the 
scattered wiry grass looking for locusts. E,-en at this distance-and especially 
if you use a glass-you can distinguish the details of their coloration. It 
will be seen that they have a short, finely-shaped beak uf slatey black, a 
large eye of bluish grey, surrounded by a black ring; and the cheeks covered 
with bare porcelain-like skin, pure white, ,,'hich is much enhanced by an 
edging of crimson developing belo,,- the throat into t,,-u bright crimson 
"oattles. The head is fitly crm\"tled with a large aigrette of golden filaments, 
tipped ,,-ith black. The neck ,vith its long hackles is dmoe grey. The back 
and the breast are slate colour, the mass of the wing is snow white, and its 
huge broadened pinions are reddish chocolate, the ,,'hite secondaries being 
prolonged into a beautiful golden fringe hanging gracefully over the chocolate 
quill feathers. 
The quacking of the ducks, the loud cries of the geese and the compound 
sound of splashings and divings and scuttering flights across the water, are 
dominated from time to time by the ear-piercing screams of a fish eagle, 
perched on one of the taller poles of a fishing weir. The bird is as full of 
fish as he can hold, but yet seems annoyed at the guzzling that is going on 
around him, and so relieves his feelings at odd moments by piercing yells. He 
is a handsome bird-head and neck and breast snow ,vhite, the rest of the 
plumage chocolate bro"on. 
Add to the foregoing enumeration of birds stilt plmoers of black and white; 
spur-winged plovers "oith yellow wattles; curlew; sandpipers; crimson-beaked 
pratincoles; sacred ibis (pure white and indigo-purple); hagedash ibis (irides- 
cent-blue, green, and red-bronze); gallinules (,oerditer blue ,vith red beaks); 
black water-rails ,\Oith lemon beaks and white pencillings; black coots; other 
rails that are blue and green with turned-up white tails; squacco herons (,vhite 
and fawn-coloured); large grey herons; purple-slate-coloured herons; bluish- 
gray egrets; white egrets: large egrets with feathery plmnes; small egrets with 
snowy bodies and yellow beaks; Goliath herons (nut-brown and pinkish-grey); 
small black storks. with open and serrated beaks; monstrous bare-headed 
marabu storks; and dainty lily-trotters 1 (black and white, golden-yellow and 
chocolate-brown); and you will still only have got half "oay through the 
enumeration of this extraordinary congregation of water birds at the estuary 
of the ri,oer Lofu, on the south coast of Tanganyika. 


Civilisation.-\Ye are going to spend a Sunday at l3lantyre, a European 
settlement in the Shire Highlands. Except for the name, hmvever, there is no 
similarity between the little manufacturing town, which was Li,oingstone's birth- 
place, and the chief focus of European interests here in Suuth Central Africao 
These are the characteristics of the African Blantyre on a bright Sunday 


I I'arra Africanao 
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morning in l\Iay :-
--\ glorious blue sky; floods of sunshine; a cool breeze and 
a sparkling freshnc:'>s in the atmosphere which rcminds one of Capetown; clcan 
red roads, neat brick houses, purple mountains, and much greenery. 
The organ is giving forth a hymn of :\lendelssohn's by way of introit as ""c 
enter the church, and as, simultaneously, the choir and clergy take their places. 
The 
 orman architecture of the interior, the stained glass windows, the 
embroidered altar cloths, the brass lecterns and their eagles, the carved altar 
rails, the oak pulpit. the ,,'ell-appointcd seats with scarlet cushions-even the 
sunlight checked in its exuberance by passing through the diamond panes 
of the tinted windows-produce an effect on the newcomer of absolute astonish- 
ment. He requires to fix his eyes on the black choir in their scarlet and ,,"hite 
vestments to realise that he is in 
--\frica and not in Edinburgh or Regent's Park. 
The congregation consists mainly of Europeans and the service is in English. 
[The natives ,,"ill assemble at other hours ",hen worship is conducted in their 
o"'n language.] A short selTice with good music, ""ell sung by the black choir, 
and a quarter of an hour's sermon: then we are out once more in the sunny 
square, in a temperature not hotter than a mild summer's day at home, 
exchanging greetings with many acquaintances, almost all of ,,"horn are habited 
in such clothes as they ,,,ould ""ear on a Sunday in Scotland. Some of the men 
turn out in black coats, light trousers, top hats, patent leather boots, white spats 
and brown glm"es; and the ladies are ,,"earing silk blouses and cloth skirts, with 
all the furbelows and puffs and pinchings and swellings ,,,hich were the height 
of the fashion in London not more than four months ago, for there is an 
almost pathetic desire on the part of the Blantyre settlers to keep in touch 
with ci,"ilisation.] 
I n the bare, open space which so fittingly surrounds this handsome church, 
groups of mission boys are standing, respectably clothed in not badly-fitting 
European garments and wearing black felt hats. They are conversing in low 
tones, a little afraid of having their remarks overheard by the critical Europeans. 
They have a slight tendency to giggle, of which they are conscious and some- 
what ashamed. A long file of mission girls, modestly and becomingly clad in 
scarlet and white, crosses the square to the native quarters of the mission under 
the guidance of a lady in dove-grey with a black bonnet and a grass-green 
parasol. By way of quaint contrast to these reclaimed guardians of the flock 
is the aboriginal wolf in the persons of "orne Angoni carriers who, forgetting or 
ignoring that Sunday was a day of rest with the European, are bringing up 
loads from the C pper Shire. Stark naked, all but a tiny square of hide or 
a kilt of tiger-cat tails, with supple, lithe bodies of glistening chocolate (shiny 
with perspiration), with the hair oî their heads screwed up into curious littlc 
tufts by means of straw, they glide past the church with their burdens, alter- 
nately shy and inquisitive-ready to drop the burden and dart away if a 
European should address them roughly; on the other hand gazing with all their 
eyes at the wonderfully dressed white women, and the obviously powerful 
"wafumo" 2 amongst the white men. A smartly-uniformed negro policeman in 
yellow khaki and black fez hurrics them off the scene, shocked at their nudity, 
which ""as his own condition a year ago. 
A good-looking Sikh soldier-over on a day's leave from the neighbouring 
garrison, or else accompanying some official as orderly-loiters respectfully on 
the fringe of the European crowd. He is in undress and wears a huge blush- 
rose turban, a loose snow-white shirt, a fawn-coloured ,,"aistcoat, white paijamas 
J Blantyre in fact is like an Indian Hill Station. 2 Chiefs. 
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(baggy over the hips but tight-fitting round the calves) and pointed Persian 
shoes of crimson leather. His long, black beard has been rolled up after the 
fashion of the Sikhs, so that it makes a tidy fringe round the jaws from ear to 
ear; and the black moustache is fiercely curled. 
\Ve walk away home over a smooth road that is vinous-red, as all the earth 
is hereabout. First there is an avenue of sumbre cypresses mixed ,,"ith 
shimmering eucalyptus; then the road will be bordered by bananas or by the 
gardens of Eurupeans' huuses, with neat fences. In all directions other roads 
branch off, ami above the greenery of Indian corn patches, of banana-groves, 
of plantations of cunifers, acacias, and eucalyptus, or clumps of Misuko trees, 
can be seen the house-roof.., of grey corrugateà iron, or ro:-;e-pink, where that 
iron has been coloured with anti-corrosi,"e paint. 


Bright moonlight. In a Hyphæne palm forest. Out of the shadow of the 
trees it is almost as bright as day, e'"ery detail can be seen in the dry grass- 
even the colours of some few flowers blooming in spite of the dry weather. 
The effect is that of a photograph-a little too much devoid of half-tones, being 
sharply divided intu bright lights, full of minute detail and deep grey shadows, 
like blot", in which no detail can be descried, It is clear that this forest lies far 
from the haunts of man, for all the palm stems still retain the jagged stems of 
,,"ithered fronds. This gives them an untidy and furbidding aspect; for these 
grey mid-ribs stick out at an angle of forty degrees from the main trunk. The 
Íaded leaf filaments ha,'e long since disappeared from the extremities of the 
dead fronds which themselves are so dry and so lightly attached to the stem 
that a few blows from a stout pole would knock them off and the palm trunk 
would be left bare and smuuth. This is the condition of almost all palms near 
a native village in Africa because the nati,"es climb them for the fruit, or more 
often for the sap which they tap at the summit and make into a fermented 
drink. Therefore whenever in tropical 
\frica you find palms in a forest 
retaining their old fronds from the ground upwards you may know that 
indigenous man is nowhere near. 
Each palm is surmounted by a graceful crown of fan-shaped lea"es in an 
almost symmetrical m"al mass, radiating from the summit as from a centre. 
The fruit which is clustered thickly on racemes is-seen by daylight-a bright 
chestnut brown and the size of a Jaffa orange. This brown husk covering an 
i,'ory nut is faintly sweet to the taste and is adored by elephants. It is on that 
account that I have brought you here to see ,,,ith the eye of the spirit a herd 
of these sun'i,"ors of past geological epochs. 
Somehow or other, it seems more fitting that we should see the ,,,ild elephant 
by moonlight at the present day. He is like a ghost revisiting the glimpses uf 
the moon-this huge grey bulk, wrinkled even in babyhood, ,,"ith his monstrous 
nose, his monstrous ear!-; and his extravagant incisor teeth. 
There! I have hypnotised you, and having suggested the idea of "elephants" 
you declare that you really begin to see huge forms assuming definite outline 
and chiaro-scuro from out of the shadows of the palms. ::\0"" you hear the 
noise they make-an occasional reverberating rattle through the proboscis as 
they examine objects on the ground half seriously, half playfully; and the 
swishing they make as they pass through the herbage; or the rustle of branches 
which are being plucked to be eaten, But they are chiefly bent on the ginger- 
bread nuts of the palms and to attain this, ,,"here they hang out of reach, they 
will pÖ.use occasionally to butt the palm trees with their flattened foreheads. 
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The drieò stems and the dead fronds crash dO\\ìl before this jarring blow. If 
the fruit does not fall and the tree is not tilted over at an angle [its crown within 
reach of the animal's trunk], then the great beast will either strive to drag it 
dO\\ìl with his proboscis or to kneel and uproot it with his tusks The elephants 
pause e\"ery now and then in their feasting, the mothers to suckle the little ones 
from the two great paps between the fore-legs, a huge bull to caress a young 
female amorously with his twining trunk, or the childless CO\\"S to make 
semblance of fighting, and the half-grown young to chase each other with shrill 
trumpetings. 
But the moon is dropping over to the west. You did not think the moon- 
light could be exceeded in brightness. Yet in the advent of day it is only after 
all a betterment of night. Before the first pale pink light of early dawn the 
moonlight seems an unreality. In a few minutes the moon is no more luminous 
than a round of dirty paper and with the yellow radiance uf day the elephants 
cease their gambollings and feasting, form into line, and swing into one of those 
long marches which will carry them over sixty miles of forest, plain and 
mountain to the next halting place in their seeming-purposeful journey. 


There has been a war. The black man trained and taught by the Arab has 
been fighting the black man officered and directed by the European and, not 
unnaturally, has got the worst of it. But the fight has been a stiff one. \Ve 
have had to take that walled town in the red plain, behind which are gleams of 
water and stretches of green swamp interspersed with clumps of raphia palms. 
There has been the preliminary bombardment, the straw huts within the red 
walls have gone up in orange flame and mighty columns of smoke [transparent 
black and opaque yellow according to the material burning] into the heavens 
above and are now falling in a gentle rain of black wisps. Here and there 
a barrel of gunpowder has exploded, or the bursting of a shell has elicited 
a terrible cry from an otherwise stolid, silent enemy. Then there has been the 
first charge up to the clay walls and the inevitable casualties from the enemy's 
fusillade directed through thc loop-holcs. A white officer has fallen forward on 
his face, revolver in hand, biting the dust literally. He is not dead, he announces 
cheerfully, "Only my arm smashed, I think"; but a Sikh who is attempting to 
arrange for his transport to the doctor out of thc range of the enemy's fire, is 
shot through the heart, and with the last dying instinct swerves his fall to avoid 
falling on the officer's shattered arm. The bulk of the small force of whitè 
men, Sikhs, and negro soldiers in khaki uniforms and black fezzes, has either 
scaled the clay rampart or has shattered a gateway and burst into the strong- 
hold, and the officer can now swoon away comfortably without much risk of 
dying, as the doctor can be seen in the distance hurrying up his little band 
of native hospital assistants and a couple of hammocks for the transport 
of wounded men. A tremendous rattle of musketry is going on. The native 
guns go off seldom now, but make a loud reverberating boom from the quantity 
of powder with which they are charged; the Snider rifles, on the other hand, 
give short cracks. From some of the unburnt housetops in the more distant 
part of the town the encmy is still keeping up a dropping fire, and in fact as we 
stand in imagination o\.er the wounded officer we can hear overhead that curious 
" ping," that singing sound of bullets travelling high above our heads. We are 
not out of but under the enemy's range. Gradually the gun fire ceases, though 
e\"cry now and then a few more cracking shots will be heard, until the victory is 
complete and absolute, and the place is wholly taken. 
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\Yhen there is no longer any doubt about the rC'mlt the native allies, ,,'ho 
ha'"e hung on the outskirts of the white man's camp, dash fon\"ard in skirmish- 
ing order to cut off the fugitives. They are a motley cro,,"d, these" frienòlies," 
armed ,,"ith flint-locks, muzzle-loading guns, old pistols, or with spear and 
assegai, bow and arrow. It would be difficult to tell them from the opposing 
force-for the auxiliaries of the Arab are often own brothers to the ,,-hite man's 
helpers-but that each ., friendly'J has a large piece of white cloth tied round 
the upper part of his left arm. The chief efforts of the Europeans and the 
Sikhs are now directed towards restraining these incon,-enient allies who would 
seek to perpetrate on the flying enemy, or on his wounded, the same barbarities 
that the A.rabs and their followers recently inflicted on the tribes allied with the 
European-which barbarities are the cause of the ,,"hite man's presence here 
to-day with a country at his back to help him. 
\\Tar is always horrible, even if it be waged in a righteous cause, and 
nowhere so horrible as in savage Africa. Let us, as a useful lesson, pick our 
way through this bombarded town as far as the heat of the still burning houses 
will permit. Here amongst the black ashes of a hut is a poor, domestic cat 
frizzled into a ghastly mummy and close to her are numerous broiled rats: all 
alike were unable to escape in time from the burning building. High above 
our heads-for some reason I think the saddest sight of all-are the homeless 
pig-eons, circling round and round unable to settle on the burning roof trees, 
dazed and stupefied with the smoke and occasionally falling down into the 
flames to die. Shrieking fO\ds are flying in all directions and after them 
excited" friendlies " or porters of the expedition in pursuit, heedless of the hot 
ashes under foot. Our first dead body: a negro soldier of the A,dministration, 
neatly clad, spick and span in spite of his scramble over the eight-foot ,,-all. 
Soon after entering the town he must ha,.e been shot dead and he has fallen 
on his back still grasping his rifle and, strange to say, with a faint smile of 
triumph and no look of pain whatever on the face. A little distance beyond 
him lies a wretched savage who has been killed by a shell. I lis stomach has 
been torn out and his head split in t,,-o. Here and there a black arm or leg 
or a dead face ,,-ith wide-open eyes may be descried amongst the débris of the 
huts, indicating the presence of others ,,-ho have fallen in the fight, The doctor 
will presently come and search the shattered huts in case there may be any 
wounded and living requiring attention. 
\Ye have now reached the centremost stronghold of the town, and it is seen 
that great as the conflagration appeared from the outside it has destroyed 
but a small portion of the to\\"n. The Sikhs are now busily engaged in 
isolating the burning huts and putting out the fire. The officers have been 
examining the large houses around the Sultan's compound and have brought 
to light an extraordinary number of "retched ""omen and children most of 
them sla,"es-the adults both men and women-still weighted with the slave 
stick. 1 
l\Iany of these slaves are entirely naked and utterly barbarous, and all are 
whimpering, not with joy at the prospect of freedom but in the imminent dread 
that they will be immediately killed and eaten by the white men, that being the 
idea implanted in their minds by the Arab. _--\ little apart from the great mass 


1 The slave stick is usual1ya young tree of heavy ",ùod barked and al1 the branches removed \\ith 
the exception of a bifurcation at the end. Into this bifurcation the slave's neck is thrust and the two ends 
of the stick are united hy an iron band at the back of his neck so that this heavy log is attached to the 
front of the man's body, In this condition he is quite unahle to run a\\-ay, 
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of still fettered sla '"es is an Arab prisoner, his hands tied behind his back. 
kneeling or reclining ,,-ith his ankles also fastened, There is a slight wound on 
his forehead; his face bears the expression of a caged wolf, hi=-- pale yellow skin 
is livid ,,"ith pain. fear, and hatred. lIe has lost his round, ,,-hite cap or fez, 
or turban. and his bald head looks mean and out of keeping with his careful 
clothes, ,yhich though soiled in warfare are still neat and presentable. Round 
his neck in a dirty cloth bag hangs a copy of the l
oran. 
From such a scene as this [ walked a""ay once over the battlefield. The 
fight ,,'as ended. but" e \\'ere only just starting to look for the wounded. It was 
early afternoon; a 100"ely day, bright sunshine. pale blue sky. A cool breeze 
had blown a""ay the smoke; apart from the scene of the chief struggle in the 
captured to""n there \yas no indication that war was being waged. In a secluded 
part of the precincts amid the scattered vegetation of the ,'illage outskirts 
I suddenly came across the body of a fine-looking _ \ngoni, not many minutes 
dead. He might have been fighting on our side; he might have been hired by 
the _\rabs as one of their raiders, but someone had killed him with a bullet 
through the head and he had fallen in his tracks, in all his panoply uf war. 
scarcely conscious of the object for ,,"hich he fought. His right hand still 
grasped the stabbing spear, his left still held the ox-hide shield. His throw- 
ing spears had flown from his hand and were scattered on the ground, 
Grimmest sight of all- four vultures had already arri,"ed on the scene to 
examine him. Two birds promenaded up and down with a watchful eye, 
ready on noting any sign of returning consciousness to take their departure; 
another bird, some,,"hat bolder, stood on one leg and inspected him as might 
a thoughtful surgeon; and the fourth whirled in circles on out-spread pinions 
round the body, ,,'ishing to settle but frightened, in case after all it ,yas a swoon 
and not a death, 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


I X looking through the pictures ] ha\ e tried to paint in the preceding 
chapter to illustrate the scenery of British Central Africa. it will be noticed 
that I have made no mention of any desert, of any open sandy tract or 
"tony region devoid of \'egetation. The fact is that so far as my own researches 
and those of other explorers go, British Central Africa, east of the Kafue river, 
holds no desert, no stretch of country that is not more or less co\-ered with 
abundant \'egetation. J lere 
and there on the line of 
water parting between the 
ri\'er systems there may be a 
little harsh scenery where the 
trees are poor and scrubby and 
the plants grow in scattered 
tufts. But, take it as a \\-hole, 
the eastern half of British 
Central _-\frica is very well 
clothed with \-egetation, es- 
pecially in the X .rasa province. 
There is nowhere any large 
continuous area of thick tropi- 
cal forest such as one sees 
in \Vestern Africa, but in 
favoured districts where the 
soil is permeated with many 
springs there may be an 
occasional patch of woodland 
quite \Vest African in char- 
acter, and not only containing ,\ 
oil palms, of the genus Ela:Ù 
(which are usually thought to 
be peculiarly characteristic of J 
\Vest Africa), but also not 
a few birds and mammals 
hitherto considered to be con- 
fined in their range to the 
\\"est African region. From 
this and other facts, I am 
sometimes lcd to believe that 
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the whole of Africa was once cm"ered with more or less dense forest, but that 
the climate in the eastern half of the continent being drier than in the west, 
the ra\"ages of the bush fires started by man ha\-e made greater headway 
than the reparatory influence of nature. Only in specially fa\"oured tracts 
enjoying exceptional rainfall or else provided with underground springs could 
the forest remain always green and full of sap all the year round, and thus be 
able to choke out the fire or. in the wet season, to make sufficient growth 
to repair the ra\"ages sustained by bush fires. 
\Ve have therefore a well clothed country to deal with; but our abundant 
,"egetation is undoubtedly the cause of malarial fever. The essentially healthy 
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portions of tropical Africa are those like Somaliland, much of the Sudan, a good 
deal of East Africa and all South \\ est .\frica, where the rainfall is trifling and 
vegetation is mainly confined to the banks of ri,"ers. 
From observations made and records kept by various officials throughout 
the Protectorate proper and the adjoining regions under the sway of the British 
South 
\frica Company I should compute the average rainfall of the greater 
part of British Central Africa at 50 inches per annum. But this average 
fluctuates somewhat (according to the remembrances of white men longest 
in the country and the traditions of the nati\'es); and J should say that the 
rainfall ranged from 35 inches in years of extreme drought to 60 inches in years 
of excessive rainfall. There are certainly traces of a larger rainfall ha\"ing once 
prc\"ailed in these countries in past ages. In tra,"elling about British Central 
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.-\frica one is constantly encountering marshes \\"hich even in native tradition (to 
say nothing of the geographical evidence) were once large lakes. Again, there 
are fertile depressions which are no longer marshes. Dry stream valleys mark 
the courses of once powerful torrents. This tendency to\\"ards decreased 
rainfall is undoubtedly due, in my opinion, to the action of man. It is scarcely 
exaggeration to say that had British Central ,-\frica been left for another couple 
of hundred years simply at1d solely to the black n1an and the black man had 
continued to exist \\"ithout thought for the future as he does at present, this 
country would have become treeless, as many portions of it were becoming 
when we embarked on its administration. Livingstone describes in his Last 
journals the process that is going on in ::\Ianyema, to the west of Tanganyika, a 
cuuntryonce covered with the densest forest. The nati\'es make clearings for 
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their plantations. They cut down the trees, leave them to dry and then set fire 
to them and sow their crops amongst the fertilising ashes, The same type of 
forest ne\-er grows up again. It is replaced by grass or by a growth of scrubby 
trees-trees of a kind \vhich can to a greater extent resist the annual scorching 
of the bush fires. Besides this wanton destruction of forest for the growing of 
food crops (and as a rule the native merely grows one crop of corn and then 
moves off to another patch of \"irgin soil, leaving the old plantation to be 
covered with grass and weeds) the annual bush fires playa considerable and (if 
unchecked) an increasing part in the disforesting of the country. Even where 
large continuous areas of dense forest remain, so e\"ergreen and full of sap as 
not to burn easily, each year the raging fire will sere and dry and kill those trees 
which are on the forest outskirts. The next vear these dead trees are consumed 
by the fire which again dries up and kills 
nother rank; so year by year the 
forest diminishes in area to extinction, unless protected by happening to grow in 
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a deep \"alley with abrupt cliffs; though this condition of course restricts its 
area of growth. 
Still. although we must, J think. admit a certain diminution in rainfall owing 
to the decrease of forest or other causes, the rate at which this decrease is going 
on has been exaggerated, and as we come to kno\\' the country better and our 
records grow with years of occupation, \\'e see that there are signs of cycles of 
greater and less rain dependent on atmospheric conditions which we have not yet 
realised. The marks on the rocks shO\\" that during some ages there has been a 
slight-but a \"ery slight-fall in Lake 
yasa, varied by periods of extraordinary 
diminution as for instance some se\"enty years ago \\'hen according to the nati\"es' 
tr.1ditions the north end of the lake became so shallow between Deep Bay 
and Amelia Bay that a chief and his men waded across where it is now many 
fathoms deep" The highest watermark on the
e polished rocks is perhaps at 
most six feet abo\"e the present high levels of the lake in good rainy seasons" 
In years of relative drought Lake .\'yasa may be as much as six feet below its 
best rainy season a\"erage. This means, of course, that instead of there being 
nine feet of water on the bar of the Shire where that river quits the lake there 
are only three feet; consequently the na\"igability of the Shire in the dry 
season becomes much embarrassed and in these bad years it can only be 
na\"Ïgated all the year round 
by \"essels not drawing more 
than one and a half feet" 
Yet we know that in the later 
" fifties" and early" sixties" 
Li\"ingstone constantly travelled 
up and dO\\"n the Shire on a 
\'essel drawing fi\"e feet. Even 
in the year 1889 the James 
Ste'l'CJlS(iJl which draws about 
three feet of water was able to 
na\"igate the Shire through al- 
most all the year up to the 
l\'I urchison falls, while vesseb 
of fi\"e feet draught ha\"e in like 
manner na\"igated the Upper 
Shire above the falls. But from 
J S9 I till 1896 the Shire fell 
lo\\'er and 100\"er until at last 
not even Chiromo was the limit 
of na\'igation from the sea, 
but the Pinòa rapids near the 
Zambezi, while the Upper Shire 
was practically di\"ided into a 
few na \'igable stretches with 
\"en- shallow water in between, 
But after the rainy season of 
1895-96 Lake 
yasa rose to a 
height which had not been 
re
ched fur many years and is apparently still continuing to rise. The result is 
that the Lower Shire is 110\\" as na\'igablc as it was in Livingstune's day, \\'hile 
on the C pper Shire many of our low-lying stations are threatened by the flood 
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Similar fluctuations are recorded of Tanganyika; while in the case of 
Bang\\'eolo and 1\1 weru fluctuations of level would also seem to occur in cycles. 
The differences bet\\'een Li\Oingstone's map of Bangweolo and the map made by 
Giraud, the observations of 1\1r. Joseph Thomson, 1\1r. Alfred Sharpe, and 
1\lr. Poulett \\"eatherley of the same lake may all be reconciled by this theory 
of a few feet fluctuation in its rise and fall. A, few feet, more or less, would 
make the vast lake of 1\1. Giraud the " restricted open water" of Livingstone, and 
the wide marsh with a fe\\' open pools conjectured by Sharpe and Thomson.1 
Of course the a\Oerage rainfall I have quoted must not be taken as the 
rainfall of each part of British Central Africa, So far as our observations 
go some districts recei\Oe no more than 35 inches per annum.
 These again, 
especially if they contain mountains of great height like 1\Iïanje, may record 
a rainfall exceeding 100 inches. A rainfall of 60 inches is common, 
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I n consequence of this fairly good supply of rain the country is well watered 
by perennial streams and rivers. At the extreme end of the dry season there 
are streams \\'hich dry up though water can almost always be found a short 
distance below the surface. Still compared to other parts of East Central 
Africa the bulk of our ri\'ers and ri\'ulets may be described as perennial, that is 
to say containing running water all the year round. This is not suprising as so 
much of the country is mountainous and in these highlands the rain is spread a 
little less unequally O\Oer the area. It may safely be said that abo\Oe altitudes 
of 4000 feet (and a large proportion of the land is abo\Oe 4000 feet) no month 
passes \\'ithout a fall of rain. Even at Zomba \\'here the altitude is only 3 000 
feet it is a rare occurrence for no rain to fall in any given 
onth. 
But the year is clearly didded into seasuns of rain and drought, The 
rainy season generally begins at the end of the month of 
ovember and hea\'}' 
rains fall in December. There is often a short lull about Christmas time, but 


I Since this passage was penned 
Ir. Paulett \Yeatherley, the e...plorer and sportsman, has thoroughly 
circumnavigated and mapped it. His ohsen'ations concur rather \\ith those of Livingstone than of Giraud. 
\! .\ small patch at the south end of Lake Kyasa in one year only recei\-ed 26'62 inches of rain, 
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tclrly in ] anuary the rains recommence and become torrential. continuing to fall 
\-ery hea\'ily until the end of 
Iarch. A.pril is a delightful month as it is in 
Europe, of alternate shuwers and sunshine. A little rain falls in i\1ay and an 
occasional shower in ] une. ] uly is the height of the winter-cold, dry, spark- 
ling-but is never \\'ithout a few drops of rain. In August there will sometimes 
be a week'" rain of a decided character, especially in the highlands. ..--\ shower 
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or two will follow in September. October is quite the driest month and in low- 
lands passes without a drop of rain. though in the highlands there may be an 
occasional thunder storm. Towards the close of l\ovember (the first half being 
terribly hot and dry) the big rains recommence. 
..--\S regards temperature there is considerable \'ariation also dependent on 
altitude. In the valley of the Shire, on the south coast of Lake Nyasa, in the 
great Luangwa Valley and on the Central Zambezi, the heat is frightful just 
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before the rains, registering occasionally temperatures as high as I 18> in the 
shade, though at night time falling to 8Ç, thus rendering it possible to live. In 
the height of the rainy season the range of the thermometer is not so high, but 
the heat is often more unbearable owing to its greater uniformity and the moist- 
ness of the temperature. In the months of January, February, and -:\Iarch the 
thermometer may be 100 0 in the daytime and only fall to 85 0 or 9 00 at night, 
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A ì\IOU:\'TAIX STREAM IN CE:'\TRAL AFRICA 


But on the high plateaux and amongst the mountains-and these high districts 
after all represent the bulk of our territory-the temperature is at all times 
much more tolerable, Such a place as Zomba 1 for instance may be taken as a 
fair sample of the British Central Africa climate. Here during the cold season 
from May till September we have a day temperature not exceeding 7Ç and 
a night temperature ranging from 400 to 60 0 . In the months of September, 


1 Altitude 3000 feet ahO\e the sea. 
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October, Xo,"ember the day temperature may rise to 980 and fall at night to 65 '. 
During the height of the rainy season the day temperature ranges from 75 0 to 
95 and the night from 65) to 80 0 , 
In the rainy season the wind usually blows from a northerly direction and is 
\\-hat one may call a benign wind, being warm and wet During the dry season 
the cursed south-easter prevails. This hated ,\"ind comes up from the Suuth Pole 
and is cold and dry. It is the equivalent of uur east wind in England and 
produces much the same effects on health when it blows strongly. In the 
cxcessi,"ely dry months of September, October, and l\'" o'"ember this \\ ind blow- 
ing across large areas of burnt plain-where the bush fires have destroyed the 
,'egetation and the sun has baked the soil-has a bad effect on culti,.ated crops, 
It seres the lea,-es and causes many delicate plants to \\'ither. Happily it soon 
loses its effect by passing over the mountains which are ah\-ays attended by 
watery vapour. \\"hen the south ,\"ind pre,"ails there is a curious mistiness in 
the atmosphere. This is partly caused by the diffused smoke of the bush fire:>, 
but it is also due to some other causes not yet explaineò. 
 \t this time of the 
year mists often pre,'ail to a striking extent in the early morning. These are 
similar to the" smokes" which are so marked a feature in the dry season on the 
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FIRST YIEW OF \ILA:'\JE !\IOU:'\TAI:'-I FRO'I LO\\"ER SHIRE 


\\'est Coast of Africa. One understand
 how these dense fogs occur on any 
large river or lake, for instance. The temperature of the \\"ater is much higher 
than that of the air in the early morning, and so one may see clouds and '"apour 
rising from the water surface, just as though it were boiling, and these gradually 
form low dcnse fogs which, minus the addition uf smoke, are quite as thick as 
those we are accustomcd to in the Thame
 Valley, \\'hich no duubt arisc from 
the same cause. 
One of the accompanying maps \Ùll give some idea of the distribution of 
the rainfall, and the names, length, and navigability of the more impurtant 
strcél,ms. It might be mentioned that almost all the strcams gi,"en in this map 
are perennial as far as our knmdedge of them goes. A.nother map gi\"es the 
relati\"c height of the land and the names and altitudes uf thc principal 
muuntain ranges, Only a few of thesc latter require special mention. So far 
as we yet know the highest mountain in British Central Africa is l\Ilanje, at its 
extreme south-eastern corncr. l\Ilanje consists of a huge plateau from which 
again rise mountain peaks representing ancient ,.olcanoes. It reaches at its 
highest point an altitude of 9683 feet. The summit was scaled by :\lr Sharpe 
and Captain l\Ianning in 1895. ::\Iuch of the up-reared mass, \\"hich is about 
200 square miles in area, exceeds an altitude of 6000 feet and is eminently 
habitable. The Shire Highlands-or the district bet\\'een the Ruo, the Shire 
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and Lake Chilwa-are a mass of beautiful hills ranging from 3000 feet to 
nearly 7000 feet in height, The highest mountain in the Shire I lighlands 
is IVlount Zomba, This is a smaller mass than 
\Ilanje but very similar to it 
in shape and arrangement. Like l\Ilanje it is a large plateau but its higher 
peaks are rather the up-reared edges of the plateau (like the rim of a dish) 
than independent cones that rise from the centre. The highest point of 
Zomba is computed to attain an altitude of 6900 odd feet, It may turn out 
on more careful investigation to actually reach 7000 feet. In Southern 
Angoniland. in the south-\\'estern portion of the Protectorate. .:\Iount Dedza 
is computed at 7008 feet and other high mountains like Chongoni are not far 
off in altitude. In the mountains to the west of Lake Xyasa the higher peaks 
of the lofty 
 yika plateau reach to over 
ooo feet in height. The average 
altitude of the .K yika plateau is 7000 feet. One or two points on the N yasa- 
Tanganyika plateau may touch 7000 feet and like\\'ise in the northern part 
of the l\1 uchinga (Lukinga) mountains west of the ri\'er Luangwa. Elsewhere 
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in British Central Africa, in the basin of the Kafue and Lunsef\\ a rivers, and 
to the west of Lake Bangweolo there is probably no greater altitude than 
6000 feet. 
Although they are not in British territory and therefore not within the 
scope of this book, a passing mention should be made of the Li\'ingstone 
l\Iountains which border the north-east coast of Lake Nyasa and extend 
under various names to the south end of Lake Rukwa. They reach to 
altitudes which possibly slightly exceed that of l\Ilanje and come very near 
to 10,000 ,feet. 
This is pre-eminently a country of great lakes. Lake Tanganyika is ovcr 4 00 
miles in length with a breadth varying from 60 to 30 miles. Lake X yasa is 3 60 
miles long with a greatest breadth of 40 miles and a least breadth of 15. Lake 
Bangweolo 1 is of such uncertain area that it is useless to givc any guess at the 


1 The name of Bang\\eolo is quite unknlmn to the natives, and must ha\'e heen gi\-en hy 
Li\'ingstone uOIler some misapprehension. By the surrounding peoples it is known as ,. Liemha." 01 
.. M\\eru," or "Nyanja": more often as "I\h\eru." .:\Tr. Alfred Sharpe conjectures that the name 
" Bangweolo" may have arisen from the comhination of "Pa-mweru '0 or "Pa-nl\\e!u" (" r 0' and 
" I ., are interchangeahle in most African dialects) meaning" at 'I wern." The nati\ es are very much 
addicted to prefixing the locati\ e prefix ., Pa" to names of places. In the same way Li\'ingstont> 
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mileage of its open surface but it must contain at least 1500 square miles of 
naviaable water. Lake:\I weru is about 6
 miles long by 2--1- broad. Lake 
Chil
'a in the extreme south-east is also of \"arying extent according to the 
rainy season or dry season; but it is as a rule about 50 miles long by 15 
broad. The salt lake :\[ weru which lies between the great l\I weru Lake and 
Tanganyika is chiefly a marsh \\"ith a few open pools about 35 miles long 
by 20 broad. North of Lake Chilwa and separated from it by only a few 
miles of sandy ridge is Lake Chiuta, the source of the ri\'er Lujenda. 
Chiuta is about 40 miles long with a breadth which nowhere exceeds eight 
miles and sometimes shrinks to two. [n the Lubisa country to the west of the 


rHA"BI PEAh, "LA
IE 


Luangwa there is a small mountain lakelet about 40 square miles in area, \\'hich 
was called Lake :\[oir by its clisco\'erer, :\1 r. Joseph Thomsun, Lastly, may be 
mentioned Lake :\Ialombe through which the Upper Shire flows. This lake had 
an area in 1893 of about 100 square miles; but in 1894 and in the succeeding 
years a large sand island grew up in the centre \d1ich became covered with reeds, 
and the lake as I la:-it saw it was little more than a broad channel of the Shire 
divided by an enormous, flat, reed-covered island from a narrower channel or 
back-water to the \\"est. There is <:'\Try sign that in spite of the great rise in 
Lake :\" rasa this island will hold its own. \ V e shall then witness the remarkable 


himself called the lakelet Malombe, "ra-
Ia],)mbe." The root" -c1u," or .. -du," is a "cr)" old 
Bantu word for" open '\\ater." \Yith a diffcrent prefi!l. it reappears far to the 
orth as "Rueru," 
one of the nati\'e names of the Albert l\\"anza. It woulò seem to be connected wil h the root 
"\\hite." It might be mentioned. ho\\e\cr, th'at 
Ir. Pnulett \Yeatherley appears to ha\"e heard the name 
.. Bangweulu " in use, 
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fact that in a little more than a year a lake which has existed beyond the 
memory of man has suddenly been resolved into a sandy marsh and a broad 
ri\"er channel. 
[ think I ha\"e enumerated aU the known permancnt lakes of the country, 
though I should not be surprised if tra\"ellers who read this book came forward 
and said, " You have forgotten such and such a lake in the Chambezi VaUey, or 
the small lakelet between Chilwa and :\Ilanje, or the great sheet of open water 
on the Upper Tuchila, or such and such a lake in the Luang\,"a Basin." X one 
of these sheets of water, however, as far as is yet known, ha\'e any permanent 
existence. They are only the creation of the rainy season floods. Seen at that 
time, of course, their existence is recorded; in the dry season they would bc 
found either not to exist at all or to be confined to a patch of marsh, [here 
were lakes at one time, undoubtedly, near the junction of the Ruo and the Shirc 
(the Elephant Marsh) and at the junction of the Shire and Zambezi (l\Iorambala 
'Iarsh ; but in the course of time the alltn"ium of the ri\"ers, together. even. 


... 



 


I HE LlKrBl'LA l;OR(;E. \II '\:\TJE 


\\.ith a slight upheaval of the ground, or more probably stiU the dceper cutting 
of the river-channel ha\"e turned the-.;e former lak.es into marshes or '"ast extents 
of dry aUuvial soil. In like manner X yasa was evidently united not many 
centuries ago with Lake :\[alombe; and it may be, also, that Lake Chilwa was 
joined \\"ith Lake Chiuta and \\'as then the head \\ aters of the great Lujenda- 
Ru\"uma river. :\Iuch of the decrease in \"olume of the great lakes must be 
attributed to a slow and slight process of upheaval \\,hich has caused their 
\\"aters to more rapidly drain away; but the disappearance of these shallow lakes 
along the courses of the rivers is chiefly due to the ri\"ers ha\"ing in course of 
time cut their channels deeper, so that the lakes which formerly represented 
their o\-erflow have their bottoms now remo, ed e\"en above flood limit. 


The geology of British Central Africa would appear to be relatively simple, 
The commonest formation, pcrhaps, is a mixture of metamorphic rocks, 
grauzvackc, clay-slates, gneiss and schists. This prevails over much of the 
country lying bet\\"een the west of Lake Xyasa and the Luapula River, on the 
Xyasa- Tanganyika plateau, in parts of thc Shire Highlands, and north of the 
Zambezi. The \"aUeys of the great and sluggish ri\"er..,. howc\'er, (the Shire. 
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the Chambezi, the Luangwa) contain an upper stratum of alluvial deposit where 
the \'alleys are broad and the rocks do not strike through. The principal 
mountain rangcs are mostly granite; and granite with its upper layers often 
rotten and even turned into red ferruginous clay constitutes the formation of 
much of the Shire Highlands. There is an outcrop of sandstone on the north- 
west and north-east coasts of Lake Kyasa (Mount \Valler and the hills of 
Amelia Bay are examples); a little way back from the lake shore at the north 
end (in German territory); to the \\'est of the River Shire near the Portuguese 
frontier; at the south end of Tanganyika; and all round about Lake ::\h\"eru 
and in the countries adjoining the River Luapula, Volcanic la\'as and tuff..., are 
present on parts of the upper plateau of l\Ilanje and at the north end of Lake 


'I' 


.. 
. .
- 


... 


O
 LAKE XVASA 


:\ rasa. There is a good deal of quartz in the mountains to the west of Lake 
:\ yasa, especially to the south-west, and in parts of the Shire Highlands (such 
as :\nanje). The low flat hills in the Upper Shire district are compo
ed of 
marble which yields a very good building lime. l\Iuch the same lime is also 
obtained from places on the west coast of Lake 
 yasa, where there must be 
likewise a kind of limestone amongst the low hills near the lake shore. Thc 
surface of much of the low-lying country on the banks of the Upper Shire i.., 
little else than a deposit of the shells of molluscs mixed with black vegetable 
earth, 
This black" cotton" soil, which is usually extremely rich for cultivation, and 
is so much valued in India, is found plentifully in many stream vallcys and 
depressions, especially in the X yasaland provinces, and is classed by me as 
alluvium. 
On the east coast of Lake 
yasa, a few miles inland from l\Isumbo and 
Chisanga (Stations of thc Uni\"crsities l\Iission), a soap stone has been found by 
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Commander Cullen, R.:'\.R.,1 who had noticed that the nati,"es made use of this 
stone in building the mission church at Chisanga. This soap stone, according to 
Commander Cullen, is the same as that found in part
 of Europe and used as a 
lubricant packing by engineers. \Vhen prepared for this purpose it is worth 1)
 
a ton. It is quite easily \\"(Jrked, can be cut with a knife, and is not much-if at 
all-affected by weather. 
In the sandstone formation of the \\' est Shire district and round the northern 
half of Lake X yasa. coal is found. On the surface it is a little shaley, but there 


-; 
'
 


THE LICHE:'-;YA IU\ ER, :\ILA:\]E 


is evidence that good combustible coal lies underneath. In the :i\larimba and 
Central Angoniland districts, also in the mountains of the \Vest X yasa coast 
region, and in parts of the Shire I [ighlands, a gold-bearing quartz exists.2 
Allll\"ial gold is reported to exist on the Xorthern Angoni plateau, in the \Vest 

 yasa district, and at the head-waters of the River Dua (Central Angoniland), 
just ,,"ithin the Protectorate. In the valleys of the ri,"ers flowing south to the 
Zambezi (in 11pezeni's country) gold really does exist, and was worked at 

[isale by the half-caste Portuguese in the last, and in part of the present 
century. A.lthough there are many reports that payable gold has been found in 
I Senior Na\ al Oftìcer in the s
n ice of the B.C .-\.. _ \dministration. 
:.! Bet\\een XI-ata Bay and Sisya, The reef here i!-o ,..,aid to ha\-c slate \\alIs. 
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the rock, which only needs the requisite machinery to crush out, at anything 
from 10 d\\'ts. to 1 oz. per ton, no conclusive e\Tidence has yet been offered to 
support these statements by specimens \\"hich can be :"ubmitted to analysis. III 
188 9, however, long before Europeans turned their eyes in this direction, the old 
J umbe of Kotakota told me that the quartz in his country contained gold, and 
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soon afterwards he entered intu an agreement with the African Lakes Company 
that this gold should be worked. The Lakes Company turned o\"er their 
agreement to the British South Africa Company, on whuse account prospector
 
ha\Te f'ntered the l\Iarimba district. 
Specimens of something \Tery like cinnabar were once submitted to l\1r 
Sharpe and myself for examinatiun. They came from the country to the wcst 
of the Lower Shire. \Ve attempted an analysis but although there seemed to 
be traces of mercury in the pan we could nut authuritati\"ely state that the 
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substance was cinnabar. Since that time no further specimens haye reached us. 
I t is beyond dispute that the country of Katanga is rich in copper and also 
possesses gold. The copper of Katanga, however, is widely spread in a currency 
of ingots oyer South Central 
\frica. ,l\Ialachite also comes from that region. 
There is no reason ,,"hy this copper should not also be found in the same 
formation tu the east of the ri,"er Luapula and Lake 1\1 weru. 
Specimens of lead and of graphite have been shown to me, but I was 
unable to identify the districts from which they were obtained, thuugh I 
understood that some specimens of graphite came from the hills to the west 
of the Lo,,"er Shire. 
Iron ore is nearly everywhere abundant. Excellent hæmatite iron comes 
from the l- pper Shire district. \Ve have actually used some of this iron-have 
had it smelted and worked by native blacksmiths-for making the parts of a 
gun and such other relatively simple things ,,"hich were within the scope of 
nati, e blacksmiths or Sikh artizans. 
Garnets are found in the stream valleys of :JIlanje. On the same mountain 
beautiful quartz crystals are met with and persons seeing them for the first 
time are often deluded into the belief that they ha ye obtained diamonds. X 0 
trace of the blue diamond day has ever yet been met with in Central _\frica.1 
There are no deposits of rock-salt, so far as I am aware, but salt is obtained 
from the brackish marsh called by the name of 1\1 weru which lies bet\,"een the 
great lake :JI\,"eru and Tanganyika; also from the marsh country in the \Vest 
Shire district, and from the brackish Lake Chilwa. 2 
But salt is also obtained both good and abundant-though rather dark in 
colour-from the ashes of grasses and other plants gro,,"ing on the mountain 
plateaux and in the vicinity of riyers and lakes. On the whole, in one way or 
another British Central Africa may be considered to be ""ell supplied \,"ith salt 
manufactured by the natives, which is a favourite article of commerce and is 
eyen a good deal used by Europeans, who in their cooking, if not on their tables, 
at any rate in their kitchens, use it in preference to the imported article. 


I Commander Cullen supplies the following note:-" In the upper waters of the Lintipe ri, er 
(Central Ang-oniland) the formation is the same as that of the Vaal River Yalley: and as garnets and 
crystals are found in it, if it were properly worked it seems probable it might prove diamondiferous. " 

 
Ir. Sharpe describes as follows the way in which the natives extract salt from the )1 weru 
swamp :-" The natives dwelling round the great )1 weru salt swamp take the salt-impregnated earth 
round the lake shore and put it into funnels made of closely woven grass rope. They then pour in 
\\ ater and stir up the salt earth. The water takes up the salt and filtering through the grass funnel, 
carries the salt in solution into pots placed below. The water is then evaDorated and cakes of pure 

alt are left." . 


APPENDIX 
THE COAL OF NY ASALA:--JD 


Report hy the Director of the Scientific Department of the Imperial Institute on two samples of coal from 
Xyasaland. received through )Ir. P. L. Sclater, F.R.S., from 
1r. Alfred Sharpe, Acting Commissioner 
and Consul-General for British Central Africa:- 
Sl'
:cnn::\ A.-Coalfrom North Nyasalmld-Fi
ed carbon, 57"630 ; ash, 15'57 ' ; volatile matter, 
26'80 %; sulphur, 0'10 'X ; coke, 73'20 0 _ ; calorific value, 5520 units. This is a non-caking coal of very 
fine quality, which is likely to be useful fur most purposes for which coal is employed. The percentage of 
ash is rather high, but the coal is remarkably free from sulphur, 
SI'ECL\IE
 B.-Suþþosed Coal from the SOJ
l{U'e River-Fi
ed carbon, 47'46 ; ash, 8'4 % ; volatile 
matter, 44'54; sulphur, 0"5 2 ; coke, 55'5; calorific value, 6050 units. This also is a non-caking coal of 
good quality, yielding very little ash, and containing but little sulphur This coal would be serviceable 
either for heating or for metallurgical purposes, (Signeò) \YV:'\DHA:\I R. Dl"i'.STA:'\, 
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B RITISH CE
TRAL AFRIL_\ only comes within the domain of written 
history quite recently, Tanganyika and much of Xyasa scarcely forty 
years ago. It is just barely possible that the south end of Lake 

 yasa, and it i:-, certain that a portion of the river Shire which flows from 
it, were known to the Portuguese explorers at the latter end of the sixteenth 
century. The unwritten history, the history which can be deduced from 
researches into language, examinations of racial type, native traditions, and 
archæological researches, extends back into the usual remoteness connected 
with the movements of the human genus, though in no part of the world 
is it so indefinite or is there such scanty and slight material on which to 
construct theories. 
I t may be that something of this kind occurred. C ntil further f.:1.cts 
come to light, the tendency of such little knowledge as we at present possess 
of the past history of the evolution of man is to lead us to believe that he 
was developed from the pithecoid type somewhere in Asia, not improbably in 
India. 1 It would seem, at any rate, as if the earliest known race of man, 
inhabiting what is now British Central '\frica, was akin to the Bushman- 
Hottentot type of negro. Rounded stones, with a hole through the centre, similar 
to those which are used by the Bushmen in the south for weighting their 
digging sticks, have been found at the south end of Lake Tanganyika, and 
specimens of them were brought home thence by me and given to the British 
l\Iuseum. I have heard that other examples of these" Bushman" stones ha\'e 
been found nearer to Lake Xyasa, but I have not seen the alleged specimens. 
I n one instance I alighted on a curious tradition, which would make it appear 


, At any moment this theory, which at present holds the field, may he upset hy unlooked-for 
discoveries in African palæontology. Quite recently a discovery of the most eJ..traordinary importance 
and interest has been made by Dr. Forsyth )Tajor in Madagascar, an island which \\as united to Africa 
in the early part of the tertiary epoch. This consists of the fossil remains of a monkey-like form called 
Kesoþithems, a form intermediate between the Cebidæ and the Old World monkeys. The Cehidæ are the 
.\merican monkeys, a type which is connected with the Lemuroids hy transitional forms. 
Ir. R. Lydekker 
deduces from these discoveries that the primal stock uf the monkeys had its home in Africa; that from 
the African continent branched off the Cehidæ, which found their way to America, and there lingered, 
\\ hile the) became extinguished in the Old \Yorld; and the Simiidæ, or Old \V orld munkeys, which 
in turn gave rise to the anthr:opoid apes and man. So far as we yet know {.'vidence preponderates in 
favour of the anthropoid apes haying arisen in Southern Asia, whence they penetrated Africa; and the 
filmous discovery by Dr. Dubois, in Ja\'a, of Pitheca1lthropus erecttls, a form almust intermediate bet\\ een 
the anthropoid ape and the human species, would lead us to imagine that man likewise originated in the 
.\siatic continent, which sen-ed as a distributing centre. The lowest known forms of man living 
at the present time, or only recently extinct, are found in Tasmania, Australia, South Eastern Asia, 
and Central and Southern .\frica, At the same time further discm"eries may equally well show that the 
development of the anthroroid ape into man took place in .\frica, a guess once hazarded hy Darwin, 
52 



that until recently the Bushman type ,,-as lingering on the upper plateau of the 
:\Ilanje mountain mass at the south-east corner of the Protectorate. The 
:\Iai'íanja nati,"es of that district assert positi,-ely that there used to live on the 
upper part of the mountain, a d,,-arf race of light yello\\- complexion with hair 
growing in scattered tufts, and with that large de,"elopment of the buttocks 
characteristic of the Bushman - Hottentot type. They gave these people a 
specific name. "Arungu," but I confess that this term inspired me with some 
distrust of the value of their tradition, as 
it was identical with the word for" gods."l 
The resemblance, however, may have been 
accidental. They declare this people to 
have been found on the top of l\Ilanje 
until quite recently. Similar rumours were 
collected by a Portuguese officer stationed 
at l\Ilanje, and by him communicated to 
me, quite independently of my own re- 
searches, and the same idea occurred to 
him as to myself, that the traditions 
referred to a Bushman type. I have at 
different times exhaustively searched, or 
caused to be searched, the upper parts of 
the l\IIanje mountain; but although traces 
of human residence in some of the caves 
have been reported, no definite proof of 
the existence of any people differing from 
the modern type was discovered. That is 
to say, traces of human habitation in those 
caves and hollows consisted chiefly of 
fragmeiüs of pottery, which is certainly 
not a characteristic sign of Bushman I 
habitation. It is probably known to my 
readers, however, that real undisputed 
Bushmen are found (T have seen them 
myself) in South \\ estern Africa, in the same latitudes as the southern 
part of the British Protectorate under review. Bushman tribes were discovered 
by Serpa Pinto and other explorers as far north almost as the 14 th parallel 
south latitude, in the countries near the Upper Kunene river. 
Here and there, in N yasaland, one meets with faces and forms amongst the 
natives which suggest a cropping out of the Hottentot type, as though the 
present Bantu races had, on their first invasion of these countries, absorbed 
their Bushman predecessors by intermarriage. This Bushman - Hottentot 
mixture, however, is not nearly so apparent as it is in the Basuto and 
certain Kafir tribes of South Africa. Indeed when South African negroes 
come to 
 yasaland for work and one is able to contrast them with the 
local natives, one is struck at once by the resemblance they offer to 
Hottentots, in their paler skins, more prominent cheek bones, deep set eyes 
and flattened nose. It is evident that the Basuto - Bechuana people 
especially have much mingled with the Hottentots in times past. It would 
seem from the researches of 1\1r. Theodore Bent in the ruined cities of 
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] 'Iurungu=a god, .\-rungu=gods. Yet this is not the ordinary plural which is 'ri-lungu ur 

Ii-rungu, though it is A-rungu in the more northern dialects. 
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Iashonaland that those earlier settlers from Southern -\rabia, \\"ho mined 
for gold some two thousand years ago and less, in South Central L\frica, 
\\ ere only acquainted with native inhabitants of a Bushman-Hottentot type, 
to judge by the drawings, engradngs and models they have left, intended to 
depict natives engaged in the chase. 
The e\"idence which I ha\"e quoted at length in my book on Kilimanjaro,1 
and ill the prefatory chapters to the Liji: 0/ Lií:'iJlgstoJ/e, deri\"ed from a com- 
parati\"e study of the Bantu languages, leads me to believe that the in\"asion 
of the southern half of ,Africa by big black negro races, nÜ\\'adays so familiar 
to us, was relatively recent in the history of man-perhaps not much more than 
2080 years ag(J, Some cause, such as the dense forests of the Congo Basin, 
must have checked their descent of the continent from the Sudan. They 
may also ha\"e been held back for a long time--especially on the eastern side 
of the continent where the forests could never have been in recent times a 
serious obstacle- by the sturdy opposition of the prior inhabitants of Bushman- 
Hottentot type. Be that as it may, I do not think the black negrues, the 
present inhabitants of South Central Africa, have been in possession of those 
countries from time immemorial, and in their own traditions they vaguely recall 
a descent from the X orth. 
I t is possible that when the 
abæans and ,Arabs traded with South-east 
.-\frica, during the first half of the Christian era, one or another of them may 
ha\"e penetrated into the countries round Lake Xyasa. \Yith this proviso, 
however, as to the possibility of such a journey having taken place, it must 
be stated that as far as we know, the Arabs did little more in regard to British 
Central Africa than to settle on the coast of the Indian Ocean, or to establish 
a trading depót at Sena, on the LÜ\\'er Zambezi. 
I t would seem to me as though 3000 years ago the distribution of races 
in L--\frica had stood thus. The southern half of the continent, from a little 
north of the Equator to the Cape of Good Hope, was \"ery sparsely po'pulated 
with a low Xegroid type, of which the Bushmen and Hottentots, and possibly 
the pigmy tribes of the Congo forests,2 are the descendants. The X orth and 
X orth-east of Africa, from 1\lorocco to Egypt and Egypt to Somaliland, was 
peopled mainly by the Hamites, a race akin in origin and language to the 
Semitic type, which latter was certainly a higher development from a parent 
llamitic stock. The lIamites themselves, however, obviously originated as a 
superior ascending variety of the X egritic species, from which basal stock 
had been derived in still earlier times the Bushman-Hottentot group, whose 
languages-especially that of the Hottentot-are thought by some authorities 
to show remote affinities in structure to the Hamitic tongues. \Yestward uf 
the Hamites, and an earlier divergence from the original X egritic group, were 
the true black negroes, more closely allied in origin perhaps to the Bushmen- 
Hottentots than to the more divergent Hamites. But 3000 years ago, I am 
inclined to believe that the true negroes were bounded in their distribution 
by the northern limits of the Sahara Desert, the Atlantic Ocean, the great 
forests of the Congo Basin, and either the Xile Valley or the Abyssinian 
Highlands on the East. IT ere and there these different sections of the 
 egritic 
stock mingled, producing races superior to the pure negro, like the XlIbians, 
the Somalis, and the FlIlbe, which dwell more or less on the borderland bet\\"een 
the negro and the I [amite. \Yhetl the true negroes Ïtn"aded the southern half 
1 The Kilimanjaro Expedition, pp. 478-4S
. 
:: These latter much mi
ed I am sure \\ ith the hlack n
groes, 
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of the African continent, some 2000 to 3000 years ago, they carried with them 
such culture, domestic animals, and culti,"ated plants as they had derived 
indirectly from Egypt. I should think that in :\'" yasaland and along the shores 
of Lake Tanganyika, the history of negro culture has been retrograde, until 
the coming of the ...--\rab and the European, In one or two places on the shores 
of Lake X yasa old pottery has been dug up at a considerable depth below the 
surface, ,,"ith trees of great girth and age growing over these remains. The 
pottery has been found imbedded in the sand of an ancient shore-line of 

yasa, nO\'" covered by about 5 feet of humus, in which baobab trees are 
strongly rooted. Frum the approximate age uf the trees, and the time it 
should have taken to accumulate this vegetable soil, some of this pottery must 
have been 500 or 600 years old. One large pot thus found has been deposited 
by me in the British :Museum. These few remains exhibit evidences of greater 
-;kill and taste than is shown by the pottery at the present time in the same 
districts. Researches founded on the study of languages, of religions, uf 
traditions, and on the records of Portuguese explorers in \Yest Africa, would 
also seem to show that in \Yestern Africa many of the net;ro States were in 
a far higher state of culture 500 years ago than they are now. 
The line of the migration of the Bantu negroes in British Central Africa 
will be treated of in Chapter XL, which describes their languages. It will be 
sufficient to say, as regards history, that we may presume them to have entered 
into possession of these countries-driving out or absorbing the antecedent 
Bushman race-about 1000 years ago. 
\\ïth the doubtful exception of the Yisit of an occasional Arab slave 
dealer, they had no contact with the outer ,,"orId until the arrival of the 
Portuguese on the East Coast of Africa, which is the first definite landmark 
in the history of this portion of the continent. Vasco da Gama, after rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1495, stopped at the .Arab settlements of Sofala 
" near the modern Beira) and l\Ioçambique, and thence passed onwards tu 
:\Ialindi :near .:\Iombasa) and India. On his return from India he further 
explored the South-east Coast of Africa, and (probably from information 
given by Arab pilots) entered with his little fleet the Quelimane Ri,"er,L which 
,,-as connected intermittently with the main Zambezi, and ,,-hich, until the other 
day, was thought to be the only certain means of reaching the Zambezi abm"e 
its delta, This ri,"er he called the " Rio dos Bons Signaes," or the" Ri,"er of' 
Good Indications," The name "Quelimane," which he applied to a small 
\-illage 12 miles inland from the mouth of the river (the origin of the now 
important to\\-n of Quelimane, the capital of Portuguese Zambezia) is stated 
by the Portuguese to have the following etymology. This village belonged 
to a certain individual who acted as interpreter between the Portuguese and 
the natives. He appears to have been an .Arab, or a half .Arab. In those 
days Portuguese navigators seem to have been acquainted with 
--\rabic, a 
language which probably still lingered in the southern part of Portugal, where 
:\loorish kingdoms existed till the twelfth century. The name which the 
Portuguese applied to this individual was ,. Quelimane" (pronounced Kelimãn). 
Xow in the corrupt Coast ,Arabic" Kalimãn>> is the \';ord for" Interpreter."2 
Consequently the name of the modern town Quelimane 3 is simply derived 
I On Jan. 22n<1, 1498. 
 In Swahili this hecumes :\Ikalimani. 
:i I ha\e taken the opportunity to give this bit of etymology as there ha'ì long heen a misapprehension 
as to the correct spelling of Quelimane, which was thought wrongly to he deri\-ed from" Kilimani," 
which means in Swahili" on the hilL" But there is no hilI within eighty miles of Quelimane. The true 
native name of this place is .. Chl1aho " 
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from the term ., Interpreter," applied to this guide and go-between of Vasco 
da Gama. 
For some fixe centuries before the Portuguese arrived the Arabs of 
Southern and Eastern Arabia had formed or re-formed settlements along the 
East Coast of ,Africa from Somaliland to Sofala,1 I n the direction of British 
Central Africa they were chiefly established at lVIoçambique, 
goji (Angoche), 
and Sena on the Zambezi. They apparently found no direct entrance into the 
Zambezi River which could be easily navigated by their daus, and preferred 
to use the Quelimane River. This in exceptional rainy seasons at the present 
day becomes connected with the Zambezi river, by overflow creeks; and 
possibly some centuries ago was the most northern branch of the delta. The 
Arabs would seem, therefore, to have gone up this river past Quelimane, and 
then to have tra\"elled either by water when the ri\-er was full, or o\"erland 
at other seasons, to Sena, a settlement not far from the junction of the Zambezi 
and the Shire. From Sena again they had overland communication to their 
settlements at Sofala, near the modern town of Beira. 2 
At first the Portuguese were received by the Arabs in a friendly fashion, and 
several of the Portuguese were taken up by Arab guides from Quelimane to 
Sena, Before many years 3 were over the Portuguese had dispossessed the 
Arabs, and driven them away. From Sofala to ,Moçambique they replaced 
them so completely, with the exception of their settlements at Angoche,4 that 
they disappeared entirely and never returned, even after the temporary decay 
of the Portuguese power which enabled the Arabs to reconquer the East Coast 
of Africa as far south as Kihva. 

--\t first Sena, on the Lower Zambezi, was the headquarters of the Portu- 
guese Administration, and from hence various expeditions, during the sixteenth 
century, were sent southwards to discover the gold mines of l\1anika-expedi- 
tions which were mostly unsuccessful, owing to the unhealthiness of the climate 
and the presence of the Tsetse fly. Another obstacle in the way of Portuguese 
enterprise was the kingdom of ::\lonomotapa,5 a powerful empire of Bantu 
negroes, probably related in stock to the Zulus. The influence of l\lonomotapa 
must have ranged from the vicinity of the south end of Lake Xyasa to the 
Limpopo River. Simultaneously with the first Portuguese" Conquistadores" 


1 I say" re-formed" because we are nuw practically certain that some races of Southern Arabia had 
founded their ancient settlements-possih1y in connection with the Phænicians-in South-eastern Africa, 
not on1y on the East Coast hut far in the interior of ì\lashonaland. These settlements were, it is supposed, 
destroyed by the advent of the Bantu tribes from the Korth, \\ ho were far more formidable enemies to 
tack1e than the feeb1e Bushmen and Hottentots. It is possih1e that the nati\'es of Arabia did not entirely 
give up their African trade, though they had to quit the interior and confine their sett1ements to the coast. 
Hut whether or no there was a gap in Arab enterprise in the early part of the Christian era, there was a 
great revi\-al in the tenth century, and in the deventh century a strong Arab kingdum was formed at 
Kilwa (midway between Zall7ihar and Moçamhique) which exercised a kind of suzerainty over the other 
sett1ements or Sultanates. Mosques were built at this period, the remains of which may be seen at the 
present day. 

 Beira was the name given to this place not many y
ars ago by the Portuguese, when it was 
first founded, after Cot Paiva d' 
 \ndrada's exp1orations of the Pllngwe river. "Beira ., is the name of 
one of the principal provinces of Portugal, and the e1dest son of the heir to the throne of l'ortuga1 always 
hears the title of "Principe da Beira." Beira is pronounced" Bay-ra" in Portuguese. Consequently, 
with their usual perversity, the English people ha\'e decided to call it "By-ra," for it is one of our 
national peculiarities to devote aU our hest energy to a mispronunciation of foreign words. 
3 I be1ic\-e the .\rabs remained in possession of Sena until near the end of the sixtecnth century. 
4 \\"hich reaUy remain unconquered to this day. 
5 This name was derived from the native appellation of the )Iakaranga chief, and is apparently a 
corruption of "1\1 \\cne :\Iutapa " = ., Lord Hippopotamus"; or ":\lwana-:\Iutapa "-" Chi1d of the 
I Iippopotamus." The hippoputamus waS much reverenced by the trihes of the Central Zambezi, and 
is so, to some extent, still. 
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and mining adventurers came lion-hearted ) esuit 
Iissionaries, resolved on 
repeating in the Zambezi countries the successes they had obtained in 
Christianising the kingdom of the Congo. Several of these men were 
martyred by the orders of the Emperor of 
Ionom()tapa; but e\-entually 
they established themselves at Zumbo, on the Central Zambezi, at the con- 
fluence of the great Luangwa River. 
The modern capital of Tete,l which is the most important town on the 
Zambezi, was not founded until the middle of the seventeenth century, and was 
merely a station of ) esuit 
Iissionaries originally, though afterwards taken over 
by the Portuguese Government. At first, however, the principal towns were 
Zumbo and Sena. 
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The Portuguese soon penetrated northward of the Zambezi, in the direction 
of the 1\iaravi country and the watershed of Lake Xyasa. Here they dis- 
covered, or re-discovered, from hints gi\"en by Arabs or natives, the gold 
deposits of l\Iisale,2 and for some century or so afterwards these gold mines 
were extensively worked. Curiously enough, however, the chief mineral dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese at this time lay in the direction of silver. though 
at the present time we have no knowledge of any existing sih-er mines in the 
Zambezi countries. 
In 1616 a Portuguese, named )aspar Bocarro, offered to carry samples of 
Zambezi silver overland from the Central Zambezi to 1\Ialindi. a Portuguese 
settlement to the north of l\Iombasa, without going near 1\Ioçambique. The 


1 Tete is the name fur a reed. The plural" 'Iatete 0' means" a reed-bed." It is pussible that this 
was the etymology of the name, as the shore is very reedy about that part of the Zambezi. But the 
natiye name of Tete is c, KYlIng\\Î." 
2 XO\\'adays 'Iisale lies within the British sphere of influence, and a British company is attempting 
to work its gold. 
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moti\-e of this offer lay in the fact that considerable friction existed bet\\-een 
the Central Gm-ernment of l\rloçambique, which was under the Viceroys of 
India, and the Portuguese adventurers on the Zambezi, who strongly objected 
to the grinding monopolies which the IVloçambique Government sought to 
establish. ] as par Bocarro apparently journeyed from where the town of Tete 
now stanòs to the Upper Shire River, crossing that stream near its junction 
with the Ruo; and then, passing through the Anguru country in the vicinity 
of Lake Chilwa, he entered the Lujenda Valley, and so travelled on to the 
Ruvuma River, and thence to the coast at Mikindani. From l\Iikindani he 
continued his journey to l\Ialindi by sea. So far as reliable records go, this was 
the first European to enter what is now styled" British Central Africa." , 
The Jesuit priests from Zumbo had journeyed \,-estward into the country 
of the Batonga or Batoka,l and northwards up the Luangwa River. They 
1 Sir John Kirk, when travelling with Livingstone, in 1859, discm'ered groves of fruit trees in the 
Batoka cuuntry w
ich may ha\-e been introduced by th(; Jesuits. 
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transmitted rumours of a great lake (Xyasa), ,,-hich they styled Lake" Mara\"i." 
This really meant ., a lake in the country of the l\T aravi," l\1ara\-i being an old 
name (now nearly e),.,tinct) of the Xyanja tribes in the south-west of :\'"yasa- 
land. But in the middle of the eighteenth century the Jesuits were expelled 
from all the Portuguese Dominions by order of the :ì\Iarquez de Pombal; and 
after their departure from the Central Zambezi there was a temporary diminu- 
tion of Portuguese acti\"ity, At the \'ery end of the last century, hO\\"e\"er, the 
interest of the Portuguese Go\-crnment in its East African possessions \,-as 
revivèd by the British Government having taken possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope at the outbreak of the war with France. In the year following 
the seizure of Cape T own 1 by an English force, Dr. Francisco J osé l\Iaria de 
Lacerda e Almeida, a distinguished scientific man ,,-ho ,,-as a native of Brazil, 
and a Doctor of l\1athematics at Coimbra Cni\ ersity (Portugal), addressed a very 
remarkable letter to the Portuguese Government, setting forth that thc results 
of the English invasion of Capetown would be the creation of a great British 
South 
\frican Empire, ,,-hich would, if not counteracted in time, spread north- 
,,-ards across the Zambezi, and separate the Portuguese Dominions of Angola 
and 
Ioçambique. This, I think, at the period and with the limited 
geographical knO\dedge then possessed by e\"en a Portuguese University. 
was .one of the most remarkable instances of political foresight \\"hich can 
be quoted. The Portuguese Go\"ernment was so struck \\-ith Dr. Lacerda's 
arguments that it appointed him Go\'ernor of the Rics de Sena,2 and 
authorised him to conduct an expedition ., á contra-costa "-across Africa from 
the Zambezi countries to Angola. establishing Portuguese Suzerainty along his 
route. 
I t should be stated at this juncture that not nearly so many ,,-hite Portuguese 
had assisted in opening up the East. \frican territories, as had settled in Angola, 
and on the \\"est Coast of Africa. In those days the Portuguese East African 
possessions were generally knit up with their Viceroyalty of India, and the 
pure-blooded Portuguese in the Zambezi countries were few in number 
compared to the .. Canarins" or Canarese. These people were half-caste 
natives of Goa, ,,'ith more or less Indian blood in their \-eins. and constituted 
the principal element in the Portuguese Zambezi settlements. They were \"ery 
enterprising men, though they relapsed into semi-savagery, and as sla\-e-traders 
and robbers had a record almost more evil than that of the Arabs. X evertheless 
the European blood in their veins sharply distinguished these Goanese from 
the unlettered black people, and of some of their journeys they kept more 
or less intelligent records, Two Goanese of the name of Pereira. father and 
son, had gone gold hunting to the north of the Zambezi, and had e\"entually 
pushed on with their armed slaves till they reached thc Kazembe's country. 
near Lake 
1 weru. The reports which they ga\"e of the Kazembe (a lieutenant 
or satrap of the 1\1 uata Yam-o of Lunda) decided Dr. Lacerda to proceed 
thither on his way across to 
--\ngola. His expedition numbered about 75 
white Portuguese, and the two Perciras accompanied it as guides. Dr. Lacerda, 
however, only succeeded in reaching Kazembe's capital, near the south end of 
Lake 
I weru. and eventually died thcre on the 18th October, I 798. 
--\fter his 
death the expedition became so disorganiscd that instead of continuing the 
journey to Angola it returned to Tcte. 

--\t the beginning of thc present century two half-caste Portuguese, named 
Baptista and _\maro José, crussed from the K\\"ango River in the interior 


1 Which took place in ) i95. 


:! The old name for the Zambezi. 
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of Angola to the Kazembe's country, near Lake lVlweru, and thence to Tete 
on the Zambezi. In 1831 l\Iajor l\Ionteiro and Captain Gamitto conducted 
a mission from Tete to the Kazembe, and some years subsequently Silva Porto, 
a Portuguese colonist, of Bihe, in the interior of Benguela, is also said to have 
rambled over much of South Central Africa; further, a certain Candido de 
Costa Cardoso claimed that he sighted the south-west corner of Lake N yasa 
in 1846; but none of these explorers, with the exception of Dr. Lacerda, 
possessed any scientific qualifications, and their journeys led to little or no 
geographical information or political ascendancy. Indeed, what is remarkable 
about Dr. 'Lacerda, to say nothing of the other explorers, was the extraordinary 
bad luck which prevented him from sighting any impurtant river or lake. He 
reached a point within a few miles of the large Lake IVl weru, and yet either 
never saw it, or thought it not worth mention. He heard vague rumours of 
Tanganyika and of 
yasa, but did not direct his steps in either direction; 
and, stranger still, he missed the recognition of the remarkable Luapula, which 
we now know to be the Upper Congo, though he must have actually been 
within sight of it. 
The real history of British Central 
--\frica begins with the advent of 
Livingstone. This intrepid missionary had gradually pushed his explorations 
northwards from the Cape of Good Hope until he reached the Central Zambezi 
in 185 I, accumpanied by the celebrated sportsman 1\lr. Oswell. Impressed 
with the importance of his discovery Li\"ingstone returned to Cape Town, 
and with the generous assistance of l\Ir. Oswell, -was enabled not only to send 
his wife and children out of harm's way, but to equip himself for the tremendous 
exploration of South Central .Africa, which he had determined to accomplish. 
I [aving perfected himself 
11 astronomical observations, under the tuition of the 
A.stronomer-Royal of Cape Town, Livingstone started for the 
orth and once 
more reached the Zambezi, near its confluence with the Chobe. Thence he 
travelled up the Zambezi to its source, and across to 
\ngola and again back 
from Angola and down the Zambezi to its mouth, or more correctly speaking 
to Quelimane, on the Indian Ocean. This epoch-making journey had important 
and far-reaching results. Lidngstune was sent back by the British Government 
at the head of a well-equipped expedition, and was accompanied amongst 
others by Dr., now Sir John, Kirk, who, besides being medical officer, was 
the naturalist of the expedition. 
A.fter a journey to Tete and visits to the "Quebrabaço" Rapids for the 
purpose of determining the navigability of the Zambezi above Tete, Livingstone 
determined to search for and find the reported great lake out of ,,"hich the Shire 1 
flowed to join the Zambezi. 
\t this date the Portuguese knew scarcely anything 
of the Shire beyond its confluence with the Zambezi. They seem to have 
lost all remembrance of the one or two earlier journeys in that direction of 
Portuguese explorers. Consequently, before Livingstone and his party had 
ascended the Shire very far they found themselves in a country absolutely 
new to the white man. After several futile attempts to reach Lake Kyasa, 
in the course of one of which they discovered the brackish Lake Chilwa, 
which lies to the south-east of the greater lake, and Lake :;\Ialombe, which 


1 The name of the "Shire" ri\ er was formerly written by the Portuguese "Cherim" (pronounce. 
"Shèrïng"); this \\as later still \\ritten "Chire," which if the "eh" he pronounced as in "church" 
fairly represents the native pronunciation. But the Portugucse pronounce "ch" like "sh," therefore 
Livingstune heard them speak of this river as the "Shire," and thus transcribed it in English. The 
correct native pronunciation is "Chiri" (Chceree), and the word means in Chinyanja "a steep bank "- 
Kyanja ya chiri, "the rivcr with the steep banks." 
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is a widening of the Upper Shire, Livingstone and his companions finally 
reached the southern extremity of 
yasa, near the site of the modern settle- 
ment of Fort Johnston, on the 16th of September, 1859, the first white men, 
as far as we know with any certainty, who stood on the shores of Lake X .rasa. 
A,s the district in which Livingstone discovered this third greatest of the lakes 
of Africa was under Yao domination, he recorded its name as pronounced 
by the Vao, i.e. Nyasa; but its most common appellation is :\'yanja. This is 
the same word as X yanza farther north, and 1\ yasa, 
 yanja, and X yanza 
are derived from an archaic and widespread Bantu root -anza, which means 
"a broad water."l 
Livingstone and his party extended their explorations of the western coast 
of Lake X yasa as far north as about I I '30 south latitude, a little more than 
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half-way up the lake, Subsequently Livingstone travelled inland west of Lake 
X yasa till he reached the watershed of the great Luangwa River, and it 
was upon hearing at that point of a not far distant lake that he resolved. 
on his succeeding journey, to proceed along the same route, and thus discovered 
the south end of Lake Tanganyika, Lake l\h\'eru, the Luapula River, and Lake 
Bangweolo. \Yhilst Livingstone and Kirk were exploring Lake Xyasa and 
the Shire Highlands, ho\\'e\'er, they were joined by a Christian :\Iission under 
Bi::-ïhop .:\Iackenzie, which had been sent out from the two great English 
lJniversities, and which exists to this day under the name of the" Uni\'ersities 
:\Iission to Central Africa." These missionaries settled in the eastern part 
of the Shire 1 Iighlands. just as the invasions of the ,i\ruhammadan Vao sla\"e 
raiders were beginning. 
I This root is found even among the more corrupt Bantu tongues of ".estern Equatorial Africa. 
For instance, the hmad estuary of the Cameroon<; Ri\'cr is called in the Duala tongue ":\f uanla, " 
and the same name is given to the LO\\ er Congo. 
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Following on the Portuguese expeditions at the end of the 18th century 
to Kazembe's country, a great intercourse had sprung up between the Rabisa 
tribe, which inhabits the district to the ,,-est of the great Luangwa l-<iver and 
the Zanzibar coast. The Babisa had acquired guns from the Portuguese, and, 
armed in this way, had asserted themselves effectually against tribes still armed 
with the bow and spear. They became an enterprising people and resolveò 
to trade directly with the Coast. X ot liking the Portuguese, howe,-er, they 
preferred to journey farther north, and trafficked with the Arabs of Zanzibar, 
.--\bout this time the Zan7ibar Sultanate was increasing gradually in power. 
It was an appanage of the Imamate of 1Iaskat ('Oman), and already the 
1Iaskat .Arabs (who had replaced the Portuguese in all the trading settlements 
of Eastern _\frica, between the Ru,-uma River and Somali land) had begun to 
push their slave and ivory trading enterprises into the interior of Eastern 
.--\frica, especially in the direction of Tanganyika. A.ttracted, however, by the 
accounts \\'hich the Babisa cara,'ans ga'-e of the fertile country in which they 
d,,'elt, and struck ,,-ith the docility of the sla,'e3 brought down by the Babisa 
from the 
 yasa countries, certain .Arabs åccompanied the Babisa caravans 
back to their place of origin, which ,,'as. as I have said, the countries lying to 
the west of the great Luangwa River. The route they followed was from ports 
like Kilwa on the East Coast to Lake Xyasa thence across Xyasa and south- 
west or due \\'est to the Lubisa country, 
In the course of these journeys th
 .--\rabs became acquainted with that race 
of fine phy:;Ïcal de,-elopment and stubborn charaçter, the Yao, who inhabit 
much of the high country lying between the Indian Ocean and Lake Xyasa, 
In the Yao they found willing confederates in the slave trade, and a people 
much inclined to 
Iuhammadanism, Eventually the poor 13abisa ,,-ere attacked 
and enslaved by neighbouring tribes who had been armed by the .Arabs, and 
their importance passed away. The .Arabs and Vao bet,,-een them began to 
dominate 
yasaland. Xow the inhabitants of the bulk of Xyasaland proper, 
\\-ith the exception of its north-west portion, belonged in the main to what may 
be called the A-nyanja stock. These people who are referred to by Portuguese 
of an earlier date as the .-\maravi, and who are of the same race as the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Zambezi Valley between Tete and Sena and of the whole 
course of the Shire, are of a singularly docile and peaceful disposition, devoted 
to agriculture and timid in warfare-a race consequently that is always falling 
under the domination of more powerful and energetic tribes. Before what may 
be called the Yao invasion of the Shire Highlands the Xyanja people had been 
oppressed by Zulu invaders coming from the south-west. The convulsions 
which had been taking place in Zululand in the early part of this century had 
resulted in a most curious recoil of the Zulu race on Central .Africa. It is 
probably not many centuries since the forerunners of the Zulus swept down 
from Central Africa, from the region of the great lakes, across the Zambezi, 
into Southern .'\.frica, driving themselves like a wedge through the earlier Bantu 
invaders, the ancestors of the Basuto-Bechuana, and further displacing and 
destroying the feebler Hottentot people. Xow, however, with the Indian Ocean 
in front of them, and internal commotion" and increase of population com- 
pelling them to find more space for settlement, sections of them began to turn 
their faces back to"'ards the Zambezi. The foundations of the :\Iatabele 1 
kingdom were laid, and band after band of Zulus crossed the Zambezi about 


1 Or Amandahele, as it ought to Le written hut that we English lu\'e inaccuracy in pronunciation 
and spelling for its U\\ n sal
e. :\Iatahele is the Se-chuana corruption of the Lulu '" AmandaLelc. " 
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1:)25- 6 , and in their raids and conquests almost penetrated as far a
 the southern 
shores of the Yictoria X yanza, whilst they ,,-ere constantly heard of on the east 
coast of Tanganyika. In the west and south-west of Kyasaland they had 
founded kingdoms and enslaved the local inhabitants, when the Yao from the 
north-east hurled themselves on the fertile Shire di.5tricts. So that the unfor- 
tunate X yanja people were caught between Zulu and Yao, and suffered greatly. 
The British missionaries and explorers, ho,,"ever, saw little of the Zulu raiders 
in those earlier days.l 
-\t the beginning of the" sixties" they were chiefly 
concerned with the Y ao invasion. After in vain attempting to defend their 
:\' yanja converts from the attacks of the Yao, the Universities l\Iission lost so 
many of its members from sickness, and was additionally so discouraged 
by the abandonment of Dr. Li,-ingstone's schemes, that it withdrew from the 
country for a time. Livingstone and his Expedition were recalled by the 
British GO\'ernment at the end of 1863, and quitted Zambezia in 186 4. 
The fact was that the British Government was at that time di
couraged 
from any further work in the Zambezi countries by the following obstacles: 
the political opposition shown by' the Portuguese;2 the acknowledged sway 
of the Portuguese over the coast line which made it impossible to communicate 
with any British Possessions which might be founded in the interior; the 
unhealthiness of the coast lands; and the seeming absence of any easy way 
into the Zambezi River, all the known mouths of which were cursed with 
dangerous and shallow bars. The discovery of the Chinde mouth, which 
afterwards revolutionised the whole question, had not then been made; ur. 
it may be, the Chinde branch of the Zambezi as an easily navigated river did 
not then exist, for there have e,"idently been great fluctuations in the Zambezi 
Delta with regard to the course taken by the principal body of its water. 
FollO\ving on Li,-ingstone's first journey across South Central Africa, a great 
interest had sprung up in France and Germany regarding the existence of the 
reported Central African lakes_ The German 
Iissionaries in the pay of the 
Church 
Iissionary Society in East Africa, had discovered the snow mountains 
of !Zenia and Kilimanjaro and had reported, from native information, the 
existence of the Victoria Xyanza, of Tanganyika and of Lake Xyasa. Fore- 
most amongst the African explorers of that day, and, at the time, second in 
importance to Livingstone only, was a young lieutenant in the Indian 
-\rmy- 
Richard Francis Burton-who, stationed at ..\.den, had attempted the exploration 
of Somaliland with a brother-officer named Speke. After some difficulh' 
Burton had induced the Geographical Society and I r er 
Iajesty's Governmel{t 
to prO\'ide him with the funds for an expedition which would start from 
opposite Zanzibar to discO\"er the great Central ...-\frican lake or lakes. He 
chose Lieut. Speke as his companion, and together they di
covered Lake 
Tanganyika, Speke afterwards being dispatched by Burton to look for the 
great lake of Ukerewe, which Speke declared with truth to be the main source 
of the X ile and which he named the Victoria X yanza. Burton and Speke 
were the first Europeans to arrive on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. They 
explored its northern half, but not very much work was done in the way of 


I Li\'ingstone howe\'er came in contact with them" hen he explored the \\estern shores of Lakc 
X yasa. 
2 But it must be distinctly stated that throughout the whole course of Li\ ingstone's first and second 
/'ambezi eÀpeditions though the Portuguese (
uvernment may ha\'e \'ie\\ed \\Ïlh distaste the interest 
e\-inceò by England in the Zambezi and the interior of East Central .\frica, the courtesy and kindnes!-' 
shown by the Portuguese authorities to Li\'ingstone and the rest of his expedition were praise\'. orth
 
in thc c'\.treme. For particulars of this see my Life of l.i"Ù
fstOlle. 
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mapping beyond visiting the western shore and making a rough outline of the 
northern portion of the lake. Prior to Burton's journey, a young Frenchman 
..,tarted from Zanzibar for thc same purpose, but had been murdered on the way 
to Tanganyika, and after Burton's expedition a German doctor, named Ernst 
Roscher, had set out for Lake X yasa in the disguise of an A.rab. He reached 
the eastern shorc of the lake at a place called Lusewa, on the 19th X ovember, 
18 59, two months after Livingstone's discO\"ery. On his attempted return to 
the coast, hO\,"ever, he was murdered by the Vao, a murder which was to somc 
extent avenged by the Sultan of Zanzibar, who brought influence to bear 
on the Yao chiefs to send the ostensible murderers to Zanzibar to be executed. 
.-\nother German tra,oeller of some celebrity, Baron '"on der Decken, who was 
the first systematic explorer of Kilimanjaro, had attempted to reach Lake 

yasa, but scarcely got half way. 
l\ieantime Livingstone, after a year's sojourn in England, had managed to 
scrape together funds for another Central Africa exploration. He was '"ery 
desirous of resuming his journeys in search of other lakes to' the west of Lake 
Syasa. Travelling by Bombay and Zanzibar he landed at ::\Iikindani at the 
end of March, 1866. He was, I believe, the first explorer to attempt taking 
with him nati,"es of India as guards or soldiers; but it must be confessed that 
although the employment of Indians in Central Africa has since proved very 
successful, the 
luhammadan Sepoys who accompanied Livingstone turned out 
utter failures, and were eventually sent back from 
lataka's, a town in the Yao 
country. Livingstone also tried to introduce the Indian buffalo, an experiment 
not repeated until my reintroduction of this animal from India in 1895, It 
is interesting to note that Livingstone's buffalos passed through the tsetse fly 
country, and, seemingly, were not affected by the bites of that insect, though 
they all subsequently died as the result of maltreatment at the hands of the 
Sepoys. 
Livingstone again reached the shores of Lake 
yasa, at its south-eastern gulf. 
on the 8th of August, 1866; but being unable to cross without a dau he walked 
right round the southern end, and thence turned his steps northwards. At 
:\larenga's town, near the south-west corner of Lake X yasa, there were rumours 
of Angoni-Zulu raids, which greatly scared the coast-men of LiYingstone\ 
caravan, who consequently abandoned him here; and to excuse themseh'es 
at Zanzibar for their act of bad faith, they reported, with much corroborati,'c 
detail, the death of Livingstone at the hands of the .Angoni. 
Livingstone, after the desertion of these coast-men (who were nati,"es of 
the Comoro Islands) pursued his way northwards, and reached thc great 
Luangwa river in December, 1866; on the 28th of January, 1867, he crossed 
the Chambezi river, \\'hich issues from the Bangweolo marshes, under the name 
of the Luapula, and is in reality the extreme Upper Congo. On the 1st of 
_-\pril he reached the south end of Lake Tanganyika, and for the time being, 
belie'"ed it to be a separate lake under the name of Liemba; on the 8th of 
X ovember, 1867, he discovered Lake ::\1 ""erU; on the 18th of July, 1868, Lake 
Bangweolo, Returning from Bang\\'eolo, he journeyed with an Arab cara"an 
from Kazembe's town near the south end of Lake ::\1 wern, to the "'est shore 
of Tanganyika, \\'hich he crossed to Ujiji, reaching that placc in March, IX6<}, 
.-\fter attempting in ,'ain to organize a cara,oan for a journey round the north 
end of Lake Tanganyika he recrossed the lake to thc opposite side in July, 
and having joined a large party of .Arabs and Swahilis, he wandered with thcm 
in the .\lanyema country for many months. 1 lis object \\'as the Lualaba rin
r 
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{the Upper Congo) of which he had heard much to excite his curiosity, and 
which river, he believed, with occasional misgiyings, to be the Upper Nile. 
But so erratic were the wanderings of the Arabs to and fro in the l\Ianyema 
country that Livingstone did not actually reach the banks of the Lualaba until 
l\Iarch, 1871. Resolved to devote himself now to the tracing of what he 
believed to be the Cpper Xile from its source on the 
yasa-Tanganyika 
plateau to its entrance into the Albert N yanza, Livingstone decided to return 
to Ujiji and renew his stock of trade goods and provisions. His journey from 
the Lualaba to Ujiji was accompanied by indescribable hardships, which 
produced such an effect on his constitution that they eventually led to his 
death two years later. Soon after returning to Ujiji he met Henry M. Stanley, 
who had been sent by the New York Herald to "find Dr. Livingstone, living 
Qr dead." 
Stanley's arrival certainly added two years more to Livingstone's life, as 
by a series of accidents and frauds he found himself absolutely destitute 
-of resources after his return to Ujiji. Together the two men made an ex- 
ploration of the north end of Lake Tanganyika, and then journeyed eastwards 
to U nyanyembe, half way to Zanzibar. Here Livingstone insisted on parting 
company with Stanley, though the latter earnestly entreated him to return 
to Europe; but with Livingstone the idea of finding the ultimate sources of 
the Xile had become almost a monomania, and he was resolved not to return 
to Europe until he had mapped the upper waters of the Chambezi and the 
Luapula, together with the river Lualaba, which took its rise in the Katanga 
Highlands to the \Vest. So he started off once more for Lake Bangweolo in 
.-\ugust, 1 R72, passing round the south end of Lake Tanganyika, and reaching 
the eastern shores of Lake Bangweolo in the month of April, [R73. But his 
race was run, and he died at a village near the south end of that marshy lake 
,on or about the [st of :\Iay, 1873, 
-:\leantime X yasaland had not long remained without English visitors. In 
186 7 Lieut. Young conducted an expedition to the south end of Lake Nyasa 
to examine into the reports as to the murder of Livingstone by the Angonio 
Young (who only died a few months ago) conducted this expedition in a most 
remarkably successful manner. He left England in the middle of May, 1867, 
reached the Zambezi with three European companions and a steel boat on the 
25th of July. journeyed with his baggage in the steel boat (which was named 
Tilc Search l ) and in a flotilla of smaller boats and canoes up the Zambezi and 
the Shire to the 1\1 urchison cataracts; conveyed the steel boat overland to the 
Upper Shire; reached l\Iponda's town at the south end of Lake Nyasa; 
collected a mass of information which conclusively proved that Livingstone 
was not killed but had started unmolested on his '\'ay to the \Vest; returned 
to the Zambezi, and reached England at the beginning of 1868 after only eight 
months' absence. 
Young had been greatly helped in his transit of the Shire Highlands by 
the :\lakololo whom Livingstone had left behind in that district after his 
withdra"oal from the Zambezi in 1864. Those who have read the well-known 
works dealing with Dr. Livingstone's explorations will remember that on 
his first journey of discovery up and down the Zambezi he had been accom- 
panied by certain faithful l\Iakololo porters who had followed him from the 
Barutse country, on the Upper Zambezi. The so-called l\lakololo were a 
"'ection of the Bcchuana people who, lea,-ing Basutolancl after tribal 
I And is still plying on the Shire. 
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disturbances, journeyed across the Kalahari Desert, and established themseh'es. 
in the Barutse country,! \Yhen Liyingstone reached Tete on his journey back 
to the East Coast in 1856 he left behind at that place the so-called IVlakololo 
(about 25 in number), who had followed him from the Cpper Zambezi. On 
his return in 1858 he picked them up again and added to their numbers several 
others ,,-ho followed him of their own free will on his second visit to the 
Barutse country. 
These men were very useful to his expedition in exploring the River 
Shire, and were of a masterful nature, easily imposing themselves as superior 
beings on the timid l\laîianja people of the Central Shire. \\'hen Dr. 
Li\'ingstone had to leave the country, anxious to put a check on the 
depredations of the Yao coming from the east, and the Angoni coming from 
the west, he armed these 1\Iakololo, and left them behind to protect the 
:\Iafíanja natives. The result was that they very soon constituted themselves 
the chiefs of that country, and they subsequently played a most important 
part in checking the advances of the Yao and the Angoni, and in sturdily 
resisting any attempts on the part of the Portuguese to conquer the Shire 
countries. 
In 1874 1\1r. Faulkner, who was one of the party accompanying Lieut. 
Young, R.N" returned to the Shire as a hunter of big game. He was, I 
believe, eventually killed by the natives. He had a son by a native wife 
who now bears his name, and who was the first half-caste, so far as we know, 
born in the Protectorate. 
Livingstone's death caused a tremendous enthusiasm to spring up for the 
continuation of his work as a Missionary and as an Explorer. Cameron 
completed Burton's and Livingstone's map of Lake Tanganyika; Stanley, at 
the expense of the Daily Telegraph, continued the exploration of the Congo 
from Kyangwe, where Livingstone had left it, to the Atlantic Ocean; but in 
N yasaland proper Livingstone's work was immediately continued by the Scotch 
Missionaries. The Livingstonia Free Church Mission was founded in 1874 
and sent out its first party of Missionaries with a small steamer in sections, 
for Lake Nyasa, in 1875. They were joined, in 1876, by the Pioneers of 
the Church of Scotland Mission, who chose the site of the present town of 
Blantyre, and established themselves in the Shire Highlands, \\-hile the Free 
Church applied itself to the evangelisation of Lake Nyasa. It is interesting 
to note that the leader of the first l\Iissionary expedition-Dr. La,,'s-who 
went out in 1875, and the engineer of the first 1\Iission steamer placed on 
Lake X yasa (the !lala, which is still plying), 1\lr. A. C. Simpson, are still alive 
and well, and hard at work in X yasaland, the one as a senior member of the 

lissi(Jn he has served so devotedly for twenty-one years, and the other as a 
prosperous planter at 1\Ilanje. 
Shortly after the Church of Scotland :Mission had established itself at 
Blantyre, a young gardener, named John Buchanan, was sent from Scotland to 
assist the :\lission in horticulture, 2 
In 1878 Captain Frederick Elton had been appointed Consul at 1\Ioçambique, 
and had obtained permission to conduct an expedition to Lake X yasa to report 
1 Barutse is stated to he derived from "Bahurut
e" the name of another of the Bechuana septs 
These Bcchuana emigrants who sometimes called thcmseh-es the l\Iakololo had conquered the Barutse 
country, from its nati\e chiefs of Baloi race. But as a matter of fact these famous 
Iakololo porters who 
have played such a part in the history of Kyasaland \\ ere very few of them of Bechuana blood_ "any of 
them were slaves of Baloi, or kindred races of the Upper Zambezi. 

 lIe "as the means of introducing-and planting the coAee shruh in Central .\frica, 
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on the slave trade. II e was accompanied by 1\11'. H. B. Cotterill, 1\1r. Herbert 
Rhodes,l and Captain I loste. 
\\ïth the aid of the little 1\Iission steamer Ila/a Consul Elton explored the 
north end of Lake X yasa, ,,-hich he was able to show extended much farther 
north,yards than had been supposed by Livingstone and Kirk. This northward 
extension of the Lake was further ,-erified a few years afterwards by numerous 
observations for Latitude taken by \Ir. James Stewart, an engineer in the 
employ of the African Lakes Company. Consul Elton first made known to us 
the remarkable Livingstone or Ukinga Mountains, at the end of Lake N yasa, 
which attain an altitude, in parts, of neJirly 10,000 feet. Unhappily Consul 
Elton died in \Yunyamwezi on his way to Zanzibar. 
The 
Iissions h
d not been long 
stablished when they found it impossible 
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to conduct the necessary trade with the natives (for provIsIons could only 
be obtained by barter) and the transport service between the coast and Lake 
S rasa, in addition to the ordinary ::\1issionary work; so it was resolved, in 
Scotland, to found a small Company for trade and transport, subsequently 
styled "The African Lakes Company," which would be affiliated to the 

1issions (in so far that its employés should be required to do a certain amount 
of missionary work), but be conducted independently and on a commercial 
basis. Two brothers, John \\ïlliam l\Ioir and Frederick 
Iaitland l\Ioir, were 
sent to Xyasaland as joint managers, They had been previously at work in 
the employ of the late Sir \\ïlliam ::\Iackinnon, on a road to Lake Tanganyika 
which that philanthropist intended to construct inland from Dar-es-Salam, 
opposite Zanzibar. The headquarters of the Lakes Company were fixed at 


1 
Ir. Herbert Rhodes wa
 a hrnther of \Ir. (no\\ the Right IIonourahle) Cecil J. Rhodes, and had 
come to Kyasaland to shoot hig game. I Ie accompanied Consul 
1ton as far as the north end of L
I,e 
:\psa, and then returned to the Upper Shire, \\here he estahlished him
elf for some time shootmg 
elephants_ He gained a great reputation amongst the nati\-es for bravery and fair dealing, and i" 
still spoken of hy the older men at the present day under the name of j. Rüza, " I [c \\ as burned to death 
in 1880 by the accidental setting on fire of his hut. 
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" .:\1andala " (l10W a suburb of Blantyre). about one mile from the headquarters 
of the Church of Scotland l\Iission. 1\1r. John 1\1oir built a substantial house 
there, which still endures; and as he wore spectacles he '\"as called by the 
natives" 1\Iandala," a name meaning" glass." This nickname ,,-as soon applied 
to his residence, and gradually came to mean both the African Lakes Company, 
and the place where they settled near Blantyre. Mandala is now the official 
name of the headquarters of the African Lakes Company and of an important 
suburb of Blantyre. 
The Church of Scotland :Mission in those days-that is to say at the end of 
the seventies-was under the direction of two able men, the Rev. Alexander 
Duff and the late 
Ir. IIenry Henderson, the latter being the business manager 
and the principal lay member; but it had attached to it also certain lay 
members who were either badly chosen, or who developed into bad characters 
,,-hen they came into contact with African savagery. It is only necessary to 
specify one of these-George Fenwick-whose name cannot b
 ignored in the 
history of this Protectorate. These men soon began to treat the natives with 
great harshness, and taking advantage of the dread in which white men were 
held, to bully and extort, and raise themselves almost to the position of petty 
chiefs. Indeed, in reviewing all that has happened since Europeans settled 
in this part of Africa, I have been increasingly struck with the rapidity with 
\\'hich such members of the white race as are not of the best class, can throw 
over the restraints of civilisation and develop into savages of unbridled lust and 
abominable cruelty. These lay members of the :Mission attempted to exercise 
a kind of jurisdiction over the natives in the vicinity of the l\lission stations, 
and so severe were their punishments that one native was sentenced to death 
and was shot, while other natives actually died from the awful floggings 
they received. Two English sportsmen, returning from X yasaland, conveyed 
the news of these outrages to the consular authorities in Portuguese East 
A.frica; the Foreign Office took up the matter, and eventually the Church 
of Scotland l\1ission sent out commissioners to hold an enquiry into tlw 
charges. 1\1r. X unes, H. .:\1. Vice-Consul at Quelimane, represented Her 
.:\lajesty's Government on this enquiry, which resulted in the charges being 
in great measure proved. l The ordained minister who was at the head of the 
:\Iission at Blantyre resigned; though no blame was imputed to him, as he diò 
not possess the means of controlling the actions of his subordinates. But after 
,,"hat had occurred he preferred to withdraw from the 
Iission 2 l\Ir. John 
Buchanan also at this time left the 1\1ission, and set up for himself in- 
dependently, as a coffee planter. George Fenwick and other lay members 
of the .:\lission, who were implicated in the deeds referred to, were dismissed, 
and the first-mentioned went to live among the natives as an elephant hunter 
1 n 188 I the Revs. D. C. Scott and Alexander J Ietherwick came out to Africa 
and took charge of the Church of Scotland Mission, implanting on its work 
a ,.ery different character to the ill-fame ,vhich had temporarily clouded its 
earlier days owing to the misdeeds of its lay assistants. The indirect result. 
however, of the increasing British settlement in X yasaland 3 was to induce Her 
.:\Iajesty's Gm"ernment to establish a British Consul for X yasa, and in 1883 


1 The evidence gathered hy this commission makes \"ery painful reading. and further expatiation on 
this subject is neither necessary nor desirable. 
2 See an excellently \Hitten hook called A(rÙ:alla, by the Rev. .Alexander Duff (Sampson Low 0.\: Co.) 
-une uf the best books ever \\ ritten on Africa. 
:\ By this time the .African I.ake
 Company had placed their small steamer, The Lad}' N,}'asa, on the 
Zambezi. 
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Capt, Foot, R.K., ""ent to Blantyre with his wife and children, taking with him 
:\Ir. D. Rankin as private secretary. 
During all these year
 the Makololo chiefs had become increasingly powerful. 
.--\. t first they had seemed disposed to welcome the British, but there were times 
when they became arrogant and exacting in their demands. Still, on the 
whole, they were a valuable counterpoise to the aggressive Yao, some of whom 
became highway robbers and rifled the l\lission and African Lakes Company's 
caravans. There were two of the l\1akololo chiefs specially prominent- 
Ramakukane and Chipatula. Ramakllkane was seemingly of real ::\Iakololo 
origin, and had been the son of a chief or headman in the Barutse country. 
who had accompanied Livingstone back to "yasaland, after his second visit 
to the Barutse country. Chipatula was one of Livingstone's old porters. 
Ramakukane was established at Katunga on the Central Shire, and Chipatula 
at or near the modern Chiromo, where the river Ruo joins the Shire, and where 
the present Anglo-Portuguese boundary runs. Ramakukane was, on the whole, 
friendly to the Europeans. Chipatula chiefly concerned himself in repelling 
the attempts of the black Portuguese from the Zambezi to establish themselves 
as slave traders on the Shire. He not only kept these half-castes at bay, but 
even extended his rule far down the Shire towards the Zambezi. The George 
Fenwick of whom I ha'"e made mention, after leaving the service of the 

Iission had set up for himself as a trader and elephant hunter. He was a 
headstrong, lawless man, who inspired fear and admiration alternately, in the 
minds of the natives, He had had several commercial transactions in selling 
ivory for Chipatula, and visited that chief at Chiromo in 1884 to settle accounts 
with him. Both men had been drinking spirits; Chipatula refused to accept 
Fenwick's version of accounts and applied opprobrious terms to him, Fenwick 
started up in a rage and shot Chipatula dead. Before the chief's astonished 
followers could take an,- action he rushed out of the hut towards the river 
shore, and shouted to them, " Your chief is dead, I am your chief now," but 
seeing that the natives ""ere rather more inclined to avenge Chipatula's death 
than to adopt his slayer as his successor, he got into a canoe at the river side, 
and paddled across the river to l\Ialo Island. Here for three days he led a 
wretched existence attempting to defend himself from the attacks of the 
natives. He was at last m"ercome and killed, and his head was cut off. The 
::\1akololo chiefs then became quite inimical to the white settlers. They shot 
at and sunk the little steamer Lady Nj'asa, and they sent an insolent messag
 
to Blantyre, demanding that ::\1r5. Fenwick, the wife of the adventurer, should 
be delivered over to them, together with an enormous sum as compensation 
for the death of Chipatula. Consul Foot finally succeeded, with the help of 
Ramakukane. in restoring peace, and Mr. John ::\Ioir recovered the Lady .J.\)'{lsa. 
Consul Foot, however, died not long afterwards from the effects of the fatigue 
and anxiety he had undergone. Chipatula was succeeded by a man named 
::\Ilauri, also one of Livingstone's men, but not friendly to the British; and old 
Ramakukane died. The demeanour of the .:\1akololo as the years went by 
became increasingly insolent and hostile towards the Europeans, English as 
well as Portuguese. 
In 188 J a fresh element of British influence had appeared on the shores 
of Lake :Nyasa, in the arrival of the Rev. \V. P. Johnson and .:\11'. Charles 
J anson, of the C niversities ::\Iission to Central .J.-\frica-that :l\Iission whose first 
bishop, .:\1ackenzie, had died near Chiromo on the Shire in 1862. I t will be 
remembered that the Cni,"ersities Mission had been founded at the instance 
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of Living
tone, but after establishing it.self in the Shire highlands in 1862 had 
been obliged to quit that country owing to the hostilities shown by the Yao, 
Since that time the :\Iission had concentrated itself at Zanzibar, and had 
founded stations on the East Coast of Africa. That really great man, Bishop 
Steere, the third of the 
Iissionary bishops to Central. \frica, had set his heart 
on reopening work in Nyasaland. He walked overland from the Indian 
Ocean to the east coast of the lake. Subsequently Lake X yasa was reached 
by the Re,". \V. P. Johnson, accompanied by Mr. Charles Janson. The latter 
fell ill, and died on the shores of Lake X yasa I n his will he bequeathed a 
sum of money for the construction of a Mission steamer to be placed on the 
lake. Other subscriptions were raised, and eventually the Charles Janson was 
launched on Lake X yasa, where she still exists. The Rev. Chauncey :l\Iaples 
and other recruits from the :l\1ission had meantime joined Mr. Johnson. Bishop 
Steere had been succeeded by Bishop Smythies,l who if anything took an 
increased interest in the establishment of his Mission on Lake N yasa, to which 
lake he paid repeated visits. The Rev. Chauncey l\Iaples was made Arch- 
deacon of K yasa. 2 Seeing the troublous condition of the Yao countries, and 
the shores of Lake 
yasa, where the unfortunate .-\-nyanja inhabitants were 
alternately raided by Magwangv..ara,3 Arabs and Vao, the Universities :\Iission 
resolved to establish its headquarters on the Island of Likoma, which is distant 
about eight miles from the east coast of Lake N yasa, and consequently is not 
so subject to the attacks of the l\'Iag\\"angwara or Yao. 
The Livingstonia .:\lission under the able guidance of Dr. Robert Laws, l\I.IJ. 
had been for years making steady progress on the ""est coast of Lake 
 yasa. 
Their first experiments at Cape \Iaclear, -l a promontory which divides the 
southern end of the lake into two gulfs, were not very successful. The settle- 
ment of Livingstonia,-which still exists but where only native adherents of 
the Mission dwell at the present time,-proved to be extremely unhealthy for 
Europeans, and many missionaries died there. Dr. Laws decided, therefore, 
to transfer the headquarters of the lVlission to Bandawe, about midway up the 
west coast of the lake, a place in the middle of the .-\tonga country. Here the 
Free Church :l\Iission was confronted with an immediate difficulty in the shape 
of the _-\ngoni-Zulu of the interior, who were gradually exterminating and 
enslaving the indigenous people of the lake-coast, known as the .\tonga, who 
were related in origin to the _ \-nyanja stock The Free Church l\Iission, 
therefore, set itself to work to conciliate the .Angoni, and obtained such 
influence over them, after some years, that they stopped to a great extent their 
raids over the coast people, At any rate the :\Iission stations served as a 
harbour of refuge for the harried ...\tonga, who were eventually able to recO\"er 
their position and assert themselves against the invaders. 
About the end of the seventies the London l\Iissionary Society resolved 
to take up Tanganyika as a sphere of work Their journeys thither were made 
overland from Zanzibar; but ",hen they decided to have a steamer placed 
on Tanganyika they found it ea-;ier to send its sections by the Lake 
 yasa 
routc. The explorer, Joseph Thomson, had reached the north end of Lake 

 yasa in I SHo, and had journeyed thence to Tanganyika. This exploration 
I Died at sea on his way back to Eng1and in 1894, worn out by ten years of incessant toil and physical 
fatigue. 
2 Became Bishop of Likoma in 1895, and was drowned in Lake Nyasa a few months afterwards hy 
the capsizing of his hoat in a storm. 
;J A section of the Angoni-Zu1u. estab1ished east of Lake Nyasa. 
-t Named hy Livingstone after the Astronomer-Roya1 of Cape Town, 
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had assisted in fixing the relative position of the two lakes and showing that 
the land transit between them did not much exceed 200 miles. The African 
Lakes Company were entrusted with the contract for con\ eying the London 
.:\Iissionary Society's steamer from K yasa to Tanganyika, an enterprise success- 
fully accomplished in 1885. l\1r.] ames Stevenson, a director of the Lakes 
Company, was struck with the idea of making a permanent road from lake 
to lake, and subscribed a sum of, I believe, ;[2000 or ;[3000, for the purpose 
of making preliminary surveys. The Stevenson road, however, was never 
completed, but the route it \Vas to follow \Vas roughly cleared for about sixty 
miles from Lake X yasa. The engineers concerned in this work died of fever, 
and further operations were checked by th
 outbreak of \\Tar with the Arabs. 
The London :l\Iissionary Society did not, at first, think much of the Lake 
:\f yasa route to Tanganyika, but preferred the overland journey from Zanzibar. 
They therefore devoted their attention more to the middle portion of the lake, 
especially the \Vest coast opposite to Ujiji, and established themselves here 
on the island of Kavala. The unhealthiness of this place, however, and the 
troubles \\'hich began to arise on Tanganyika after the first Belgian expeditions, 
and from the subsequent uprising against the Germans, obliged the London 
::\Iissionary Society's agents to alter their plans. They transferred their 
establishments to the south end of the lake, in order to be brought into more 
direct communication with the British settlements in N yasaland. 
The first serious danger which may be said to have menaced the infant 
settlements in Xyasaland, \Vas the trouble with the l\lakololo chiefs, to which I 
have already referred. The next danger, and a much more serious one, 
arose from the conflict with the Arabs who had settled at the north end of 
Lake X yasa. \Yhen Livingstone and Kirk first explored Lake X yasa they 
practically only found the Arabs established in a few places-at one or other 
of the ports on what is now the Portuguese coast of Lake X yasa, and at 
Kotakota on the western shore of the lak
; 1 at which latter place Livingstone 
visited an Arab settlement under the control of a person called "J umbe," 
who was a coast Arab, and a representative or wali of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
J umbe means" prince" on the mainland opposite Zanzibar, and the Sultan had 
no doubt chosen as his representative a man who went to Xyasa for trade 
purposes principally, but who was of sufficiently good standing to exercise 
some show of authority, in the Sultan's name, over the Arabs wandering in 
those regions. \Yhen I use the term ,( Arabs" I mean both Arabs with white 
skins of pure blood (and usually natives of 'Oman or of Southern Arabia) 
and every degree of intermixture and type between the 
\rab and the negro, 
so that some of our so-called Arabs in Nyasaland are quite black. though in 
the shape of their features or in their beards, they may retain traces of the 
intermixture of a superior race. But all these so-called Arabs are sharply 
distinguished from the ordinary negroes by dressing in 
-\rab costume, using the 
Arabic language, and by being stricter and more intelligent in their practices 
of the ::\Iuhammadan religion. 
The first interference of the Arabs with 
 yasaland was merely to secure 
a passage across the lake in their caravan journeys to the countries of Senga, 
Lubisa, and Luwemba, which journeys were undertaken for ivory, or slaves, and 
had commenced, as I have already related, by their following back into South 
Central Africa the Babisa caravans that formerly traded with Zanzibar. The 
1 ,( Xgotangota "-as the natives call it, the Arabs ha\ing corrupted the name into the elsier pronull- 
ciation of Kotakota. f' 
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 \rabs, hO\\"ever, soon established themselves in strong stockades in the Senga 
country, through \d1Ïch the great Luang\\"a River flows, Then they began 
to adopt, as an alternative route to the journey across Lake Xyasa, the direct 
journey from Zanzibar overland across the X yasa- Tanganyika plateau; and 
gradually the ?trong .L--\rab dominion on Lake Tanganyika became connected 
with the settlements in the Senga country and on Lake X yasa. The ,.Arabs 
had also found a friend and ally in ::\Ierere, an 
intelligent and enterprising chief of the \Ya-sango 
people, who had his capital in the high mountainous 
... region to the north of Lake X rasa. I n their journeys 
""'" to and fro bet\\"een Senga and the sea coast, by way 
of the X yasa- Tanganyika plateau, the Arabs became 
struck with the magnificent fertility and the wealth 
in cattle of the Xkonde country at the north end of 
Lake X yasa. A certain Zanzibar Arab, named 1\Il07i, I 
appears to have commenced by trading in the country, 
and gradually proceeded to surround his trade estab- 
lishments with stockades and by degrees take forcible 
possession of this delectable land. ::\llozi had, with 
several other Arabs, established strong trading stations 
in the Senga country, and \\"as almost a prince among 
L 
1Or-;TEITIl FOrHERIXGHA
r slave traders. But 1\Ilozi's schemes were not to be so 
easily accomplished. Prior to his settlement in the 
Xkonde country, or simultaneous with it at any rate, the Lakes Company had 
obtained a footing at Karonga for the purpose of opening up communication 
with Lake Tanganyika. 
The Lakes Company had employed amongst other Europeans two notable 
men to conduct the expeditions which transported the London 1\Iissionary 
Society's steamer in sections from Nyasa to Tanganyika. These men were 
Low :Monteith Fotheringham and John Lowe Kicoll. :\1r. Fotheringham had 
become finally their agent at Karonga, on the north- 
west coast of Lake Xyasa, while 1\'Ir. 
icoll was chiefly 
employed on Tanganyika and in going backwards and 
forwards between 
yasa and Tanganyika. Fothering- 
ham was a man of very strong character and upright 
disposition, severe occasionally with the natives in _- 
maintaining the laws which he laid down for the 
maintenance of order, but of great bravery, and 
absolutely just in his dealings. X 0 qualities ensure 
cl man greater favour amongst the negroes than 
mingled firmness and justice; and the natives of the 
north end of Lake 
yasa, the l\'Iambwe of the Nyasa- 
Tanganyika plateau, and the Atonga of \Vest Nyasa, 
came by degrees to look upon l\Ir. Fotheringham 2 as 
their natural leader and champion. The Arabs under JOIl:. LO\\ E :\ICOLL 
::\'Ilozi began to press their rule on the X konde people. 
The \Vankonde looked to Fotheringham for advice and protection, Fothering- 
ham was at first disinclined to interfere in the quarrels, as he feared that the 


I 
lIozi means in Swahili "an almond tree"; but I expect the real derimtion of the word is 
from )Iulozi (= a sorcerer) in the dialects spoken in the Senga and Eisa countries. 

 Whom they called :\Iontisi, from an .\fricanising of his second name. 
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results of a fight with the Arabs might seriously prejudice the Lakes Company's 
position, and cut off communication with Lake Tanganyika; but he was not 
long left the choice of remaining neutral, for the Arabs appear to have come to 
the conclusion that the conquest of all the Xkonde country was impossible 
until thev had first driven out the British traders and .\lissionaries; for two 
missiona;ies, the Re\". "J1r. Bain and Dr. Kerr Cross,l had alreadv settled at the 
north end of Lake 
 yasa in the service of the Free Church ::\Iission. Of 
course much of the friction that had arisen between the 
--\rabs and the Lakes 
Company"s agent came from the undoubted sympathy which the British traders 
showed for the \\
ankonde in their hopeless struggle against the Arab forces. 
One fact may be cited in particular as an example of the atrocious way in 


of 



 


, I 


(;ROt"l' OF W.-\:'\K():\DE 
NnRTH :'\YASA) 


which the Arabs conducted this war of conquest. The \Yankonde, who were 
entirely and only armed \\'ith spears, had been defeated in an engagement with 
the Arabs, and took refuge on the banks of the Kamb\\'e lagoon, on the shore 
of Lake Xyasa, The Arabs surrounded them, set fire to the dry reeds, and 
compelled the wretched \Vankonde to enter the water, where hundreds of them 
were devoured by crocodiles, and large numbers were shot. stabbed, or 
drowned. 2 Several refugees from this and other fights found their way into the 
Lakes Company's station, which was then unfortified. l\Ir. Fotheringham's 
refusal to give them up and his answering the 
\rab threats by commencing to 
fortify Karonga were no doubt the causes which decided the Arabs to make 
an attack on the Karonga station. Fortunately before this attack took place 


1 Dr. K.err Cross is still serving as a medical missionary in this part of Africa, where he has done 
great good amongst the nati\'es, as well as ha\'ing nursed into recO\'cry many sick Europeans. 
2 For a faithful description of these horrors see pp. 80, 81, and 82 of the late 
[r. Fothcringham',. 
hook Ad'untures ill N..J'asalan,{ (Sampson Low). 
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reinforcements \\'ere received. 
Ir. Nicoll arrÏ\.ed from Tanganyika and the 
little steamer llala returned from South K yasa bringing Consul G'N eill, of 
1\Ioçambique, and l\Ir. Alfred Sharpe and two other gentlemen who had decided 
to come to the rescue of the Europeans threatened by the Arabs. 
Karonrra ,,"as attacked and besieged for days though the Arabs were 
finally repulsed after desperate fighting; but eventually the British position 
became untenable, and after communicating the 
news of his dangerous situation to the l\Ianager 
at ::\landala, Mr. Fotheringham, :\lr. Kicoll, and 
the others who had joined them, decided to with- 
draw with the \YankonQc chiefs into a part of 
the country where they would be better sheltered 
from the Arab attack. They removed most of 
their goods in canoes, abandoned the station at 
Karonga, and remained in the country at the 
extreme north end of the lake until reinforce- 
ments arrived. Amongst the volunteers who 
came to their aid, were IVIr. Consul Hawes and 

1r. John ::\loir. The arrival of these slight 
reinforcements and the aid of five thousand 
natives enabled 1\lr. Fotheringham to attack, 
enter, and partially destroy l\Ilozi's stockade at 
:\1 pata (in \vhich attack both ::\Ir. Alfred Sharpe 
and l\Ir. John :\ioir were wounded). But the native allies abandoned the 
stockade after having loaded themselves with loot and the whites had to 
retreat without consummating their defeat of the Arabs by the destruction 
of all their stockades. _\fter this all the volunteers returned to South 
Xyasa and l\Iessrs. Fotheringham, 
icoll, and Kerr Cross lived for a time 
at Chirenje, to the north-west of Karonga, while the _ \rabs regained to some 
extent their former position, though they never were able actively to assume the 
offensive. Early in l\larch, more volunteers rcturned to 
orth Nyasa, \Vith 
them came :\1r. John Buchanan (Acting Consul) and :\lr. Fred l\Ioir, joint 
manager of the Lakes Co. :\Ir. Buchanan attempted 
to negotiate a peace with the Arabs, but the negotia- 
tions had no result. Hostilities were then resumed 
but ::\1r. Fred !vIoir was se\"erely wounded, and agail
 
owing to the vacillation of their native allies the British 
failed to score any great success. 
\Yhen the news of this fighting at the north end of 
Lake 
 yasa reached the outer world, several gentlemen 
volunteered to assist the Lakes Company, the principal 
among these being Capt. Lugard,1 who was constituted 
by the Lakes Company the Commander of their forces 
in Xorth Xyasa. Capt. Lugard was subsequently re- FREDERICK :\IAITLA;>;D :\IOIR 
joined by l\1r. Alfred Sharpe,2 by Mr. Richard Crawshay 
(who had also come to the country as a hunter), by Mr. John .:\Ioir, and others. 
1 .Ko\\ ì\Jajor Lugard, C.B. 
!l :X-O\\ Her Majesty's Deputy Commissioner and Consul. Mr. Sharpe originally came to Nyasaland 
to hunt elephants and big game, but hearing of the Lakes Company's distress he came to their assIstance 
with Consul O'Neill in the manner above related. After being wounded and proceeding to the 
south to recover he returned with Captain Lugard and 'fought out the rest of the campaign, m<Jrching 
up overland at the head of a large number of .\tonga. 
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Ir, Frederick l\Ioir, whose arm had been se\"erely wounded, had returned to 
Scotland to recover his health. From thence he succeeded in sending out a 
7-pounder gun, as it \vas felt the Arabs could only be adequately fought 
\\"ith artillery. But unfortunately, although this gun ultimately reached its 
destination, it was not provided with the right kind of ammunition. Its 
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shells merely drilled round holes in the tough stockades which, being made of 
withes and mud did not offer sufficient resistance for a real breach to be made, 

--\ good deal of damage was done to the Arab.. who \\"ere shut up in their 
fortresses and much inconvenienced for lack of food, but the British, on the 
other hand, suffered severely, having one of their officers killed and several 
more or less severely wounded, besides the terrible ill-health \\"hich resulted 
from fighting during the rainy season. Amongst the \\"0l111ded \\"as Captain 
Lugard who returned to Hlantyre, got his wound partially healed, and then 
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once more took command at .Karonga, Captain Lugard finally quitted ::'\ yasa- 
land in the spring of 18t:J9, finding it impossible to bring the Arab war to 
a conclusion without disciplined troops and efficient artillery. 
An attempt was made by Sir Charles Euan-Smith, Her ,l\Iajesty's Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, to induce the Sultan of that place to intervene, and to 
bring the war to a conclusion by compelling the Arabs to come to terms 
with the British. The Sultan accordingly dispatched an en,'oy, but he 
commanded very little ,,,eight in the councils of the Senga Arabs, who 
considered themselves quite independent of the Sultan's authority. 
The consequences of this \\-ar ,,-ith the Arabs, ,vhich was clearly known 
by the nati '"es of X yasalancl to be a ,,'ar for the su ppression of the slave 
trade, aroused a good many expressions of ill-feeling against the English on 
the part of the ,i\I uhammadan Yao on the east coast of Lake 
 yasa. l\Ir. 
J olm Buchanan, who had been . \cting Consul since the departure on lea,'e 
of ::\1r. Ha\ves, attempted to open up friendly relations with l\1akanjira, the 
Yao chief on the south-east coast of the lake. He paid him a visit with the 
Rev. \Y. P. Johnson, in the :\1ission steamer, the Cltarles janson. To their 
surprise, hO\\"ever, they had no sooner landed than they \\"ere seized, stripped 
of their clothes, and grossly maltreated. They were imprisoned in huts, 
and .i\1akanjira announced his intention of killing them, and ,,'ould probably 
ha,'e done so. but for the persuasion of some Zanzibar Arabs, ,,"ho represented 
that their deaths would certainly be avenged, and that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
,,"ould hold them-the intercessors-responsible, after \vhat had occurred, if 
English subjects ""ere killed in their presence, and without remonstrance on 
their part. :\Iakanjira accordingly held his captives up to ransom. They 
were obliged to \\-rite to the engineer of their steamer, ,,"hich ""as in the 
offing, to send on shore an enormous supply of trade goods and ship's 
stores. \Vhen these things arri,'ed l\iakanjira released them, though he 
neither restored their clothes nor the personal property of ,,'hich they had 
been robbed. :\1r. Buchanan, the 
-\cting Consul, had e, en been whipped 
with a chikote 1 by 
Iakanjira's Ol'ders-not se\"erely, but just with t,,"O or 
three stripes to show his contempt for the British. 
After a little vacillation the Arabs of Tanganyika had decided not to join 
with their fellow countrymen in the war against the British, and indeed after 
a little more deliberation, that section under the orders of Tiputipu 2 had 
determined to protect the British missionaries on Lake Tanganyika from 
violence at the hands of any other Arabs who might, in consequence of their 
uprising against the Germans, ha,'e resolved to assassinate all Europeans 
in the interior. Like\\'ise the .-\rab settlement at .Kotakota. which was under 
the third in succession of" J umbes," ,,'ho continued to be the '<<}ali of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, resoh'ed to remain neutral. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that at this crisis the influence of the Sultan of Zanzibar was exercised 
SbOllgly in favour of the British. Had he not compelled peace and a good 
understanding with them, all the ",-\rabs of Central Africa would have gladly 
united in a war to drive us out of Lake X yasa, and would have doubtless 
succeeded in doing so, as in those days owing to difficulties ,,"ith the Portuguese, 
it ""as found very difficult to import supplies of guns and ammunition. 
The general situation in British Central Africa, before I was personally 
connected with its fortunes, \Vas as follo\\'s. 


I .\ whip of hippopotamus hide. 
:! \Yhol11, of course. the British will call" Tippoo-tih," 
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In the Barutse country, a strong kingdom of large extent, existed a ruling 
caste of Bechuana (who had first organised the territorie:-; on the Upper 
Zambezi into a large kingdom, and had been subsequently dispossessed of 
power to some extent by revolution) and the descendants of the old rulers, 
who were of Baloi, or Balui, stock. These latter had replaced in sovereign 
power the Bechuana 1 kings. But otherwise the government of the Upper 
Zambezi countries in their political tendencies remained much what it ""as 
in the days ,,"hen Livingstone first discO\"ered Rarutseland, Eastwards of the 
Barutse country, the lands of the Bashikulombwe, of the Batonga and l\Ianika, 
remained in a state of utter barbarism, fiercely recalcitrant to European 
researches. Little was known of the country since the explorations of Kirk 
and Livingstone; Dr. Emil Holub, an Austrian explorer, had been repulsed; 
::\Ir. Selous, ,,"ho had penetrated farthest into this part of Central ..--\frica, was 
attacked and obliged to fly for his life; and Jesuit :\Iissionaries had either been 
maltreated, killed, or expelled, in their attempts to penetrate these countries. 
On the lower part of the great Luang,\"a river, the country was harried by black 
chieftains from the Zambezi, who called themselves "Portuguese," on the 
strength of remote Goanese descent. In the Senga and Lubisa countries, 
..--\rabs and Swahilis were carrying on the slave trade. and gradually establishing 
themselves in the land by means of building stockaded towns. At the south 
end of Lake Tanganyika there were one or two missionaries settled and' 
building. At the north end of Lake 
 yasa a war between Arabs and Scotch 
traders hacl been going on for two years. ::\Iissionaries ""ere peacefully at ,york 
in \Vest X yasaland, but on the east coast of the lake their work was 
paralysed by the hostility of ::\Iakanjira. The Yao, who, since Livingstone's 
first arrival in the country, had gradually conquered much of the Shire 
Highlands, and had established themselves at the south end, and along the 
south-east and south-west coasts of Lake X yasa, ,,"ere engaged, either in 
incessant civil war amongst themsekes, in attacks on their weaker neighbours, 
or in hostilities against the British, In the Shire Highlands coffee-planting had 
already begun under l\1r. Buchanan, who had been joined by two of his 
brothers, and under ::\1r. Sharrer, a British subject of German descent, who 
had established himself as a planter and trader in 
yasaland. In the Shire 
Highlands the missionaries of the Church of Scotland ::\Iission had acquired a 
considerable influence, an influence justly clue to their high character and their 
devotion to the interests of the natives, but an influence which at that time 
they were too much inclined to exercise ,,"ith the vie,\" to governing the country 
themselves, independently of Consuls or other representatives of Her 
Iajesty. 
The rival to the Scotch :Missionaries, as a governing body, "'as the African 
Lakes Company, which was half hoping for a Charter, and ,\'as striving to 
obtain from the native chiefs a concession of governing rights. Sometimes 
the interests of the Lakes Company and the ::\Iission were conflicting, and 
not infrequently the two or three independent plantcrs could agree ,\'ith ncither. 
The Universities l\Iission "'as supposed to hold the opinion that the war ,,-ith 
the Arabs was unwise, and owing to its friendly relations on the lake with 
the 
 \rabs more or less attached to the Sultan of Zanzibar, that l\'lission 
did not identify itself with any movement for the expulsion of the Arabs 
from Xyasaland. A French Evangelical :\Iission had established itself in 
the Barutse country, and was Rcquiring a \'cry grcat influence over the natives. 
 
The seat of this ::\lission. howevcr, lay in British South Africa, and so far 


I i.e., :\fakololo. 


:! .\n influence always used for disinterested and proper ends. 
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as these French l\Iis
ionaries had any political sentiments at all they were 
on the side of bringing the Barutse under British influence. The history of 
Barutseland is only artificially connected \\'ith the rest of British Central 
.-\frica, by the fact that at present it is included within the same political 
sphere. Otherwise its history is mainly connected in the past with that of 
British South 
-\frica, and in the future it will unquestionably become an 
appanage of that portion of the Empire.! 
The greatest difficulty \d1Ïch at that time hampered the development of the 
eastern part of British Central ",--\frica, \\"as the fact that it could only be 
approached from the outer \\"orld through Portuguese East African Possessions. 
In those days, anyone wishing to proceed to Lake .\'yasa, and shirking the 
overland journey from Zanzibar, \\-hich was lengthy, arduous, and often full 
of risk, landed at Quelimane, a little to the north of the Zambezi delta, 
journeyed up the I
.\\"ak\\'a Ri\-er in small boats to a point called l\Iopeia, then 
crossed overland, a distance of three or four miles, to Vicenti, a trading station 
on the Zambezi. 
 \t Vicenti one \\'as met by either of the African Lakes 
Company's two steamers, the Jallles Ste7 1 enSOJl or the Lady l\yasa, and so 
travelled on up the Zambezi and up the Shire, as far as the season of the year, 
and consequent depth of the \\"aters would permit, and thence overland 
to the British settlements. This route, however. compelled travellers to land 
at the Portuguese port of Quelimane; and even assuming the K wakwa to be, 
like the Zambezi, an international \\"aterway, a fact which could not be asserted 
and maintained, it was impossible to reach the waters of the Zambezi without 
cro::ìsing a mile or so of Portuguese territory. No arrangement existed with 
Portugal to secure us exemption from Customs duties or even graver 
hindrances that might be placed in our \\'ay by the local Portuguese authorities, 
and these authorities-bearing in mind that the boundaries of Portuguese and 
British influence in the Hinterland had not yet been settled-were naturally 
very jealous of this immigration of British subjects, the said British subjects 
being ne\-er too careful of Portuguese rights and susceptibilities. It \Vas this 
difficulty \\'ith the Portuguese which had caused Her l\Iajesty's Government 
in I S63 to arrive at the conclusion that the Zambezi expedition of Livingstone 
must be recalled. It \Vas again this difficulty which hampered Her l\iajesty's 
Government in the "eighties," in pre\"enting them from affording active assistance 
to the traders on Lake X yasa in their war with the 
 \rabs, and, indeed, in 
formulating any decisive policy in regard to X yasaland. IT ad it been possible 
for vessels of fair size and draught to enter the river Zambezi from the sea, 
all these difficulties from o\"erland transport \vould ha\"e disappeared. Her 

Iajesty's Government had for some time past maintained the principle of the 
freedom of navigation of the Zambezi, but although ships did occasionally 
succeed in getting over the bar of the Kongone mouth-a bar on which at 
low tide there \\-as only a depth of 5 to 6 feet of \vater-the enterprise was too 
uncertain to be (,ften prosecuted, and the best proof of its impracticability lay 
in the fact that the African Lakes Company had almost abandoned this way 
into the Zambezi, and preferred to pay the heavy Customs duties of Quelimanc 
and submit to all reasonable restrictions on the part of the Portuguese, rather 
than attempt to communicate with the Shire by means of the Kongone mouth 
of the Zambezi-an attempt indeed which they could only make at fitfl' I 


1 \\ hercas, on the othcl hand, the history of the eastern half of Uriti
h Ccntral Africa, east of the 
Kafue Ri\-er, has al ways been mixed up \\ ith that of Zanzibar and the northern half of l'ortuguese East 
. \frica. 
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interyals, and by specially chartering ocean-going steamers, as no established 
Steamship Line would hear of calling in at the Kongone mouth as a matter 
of course. 
At this juncture a disco'
ery of the greatest importance was made, which 
completely altered the political aspect of the question. 1\Ir. Daniel J. Rankin, 
an explorer who had originally proceeded to X yasaland as private -;ecretary 
to Consul Foot, and ,\"ho had also acted in a Consular capacity at :\Ioçambique, 
was enabled by the Royal Scottish Geographical Society to institute an 
exploration of the Zambezi delta. In the course of his journey he discovered 
the Chinde mouth of the Zambezi, which apparently ,,"as quite unknO\n1 to the 
Portuguese Government, though it had probably been first discovered by a 
Portuguese planter who ""as working a concession in the delta. This planter's 
information put 
lr. Rankin on the track of his discovery, which he announced 
to the ,,"orld in the spring of 1889.1 It was briefly this, that the Chinde mouth 
of the Zal11bezi possessed a bar shorter and safer and simpler than that of any 
other outlet of the Zambezi, and ,,"ith a minimum depth of water at high tide 
of 17 feet (as against, say, 10 feet at the Kongone). At the time ::\1r. Ran kin 
sounded the bar, I belie'"e he found a depth of water on it of 2 I or 22 feet, 
a depth \,"hich has se,'eral times since been recorded, but chiefly at that season 
of the year when the ri,"er was Yisited by 1\lr. Rankin, namely when the 
Zambezi is in full flood, Ordinarily the depth of \\"ater at high spring-tides 
is 17 to 19 feet. X ot only was the Chinde bar a far less serious obstacle 
than that of any other mouth of the Zambezi, but its channel from the sea 
into the main Zambezi was easier of navigation than the other branches of 
that ri,"er. In its far-reaching political importance, probably no greater 
discovery in the history of British Central -\frica has been made than that 
of the navigability of the Chinde Ri,"er from the Indian Ocean to the main 
Zambezi. 


1 In the Times Xc\\spaper. 
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A XY direct personal interest \\"hich I may have taken in the affairs of 
X yasaland dates from the commencement of 188 4. 
I had returned from a prolonged examination of the western basin 
of the River Congo and my opinion was invited at the Foreign Office on certain 
points connected with the proposed treaty with Portugal regulating the political 
and commercial affairs of the LO\\'er Congo. 
This treaty contained a clause prO\"iding that Portuguese political influence 
should cease in the direction of X yasaland at the junction of the Ruo and 
Shire rivcrs. Had the treaty been ratified this clause would have obviated any 
further frontier disputes with Portugal, north of the Zambezi; but owing to 
unreasonable opposition in certain quarters it was not ratified, and then the 
Berlin Conference was called to deal generally \\-ith questions affecting the 
Congo and the Xiger, and Zambezian affairs were postponed in their settlement. 
The Portuguese were now free of any obligation in regard to X yasaland, and 
being an enterprising and ambitious people, determined once more to revive 
their scheme of a trans-continental Empire from 
--\ngola to 
'loçambique, 
including the southern part of what is now Central Africa. They were aided 
in these assumptions by the remarkable journeys of their explorers, Capello 
and Ivens. 
Lord Salisbury's ::\'linistry, however, had succeeded to power, and in several 
speeches in the House of Lords the Premier could not conceal the interest that 
he felt in the struggle going on between the Arabs and the 
--\frican Lakes 
Company, or his resolve to maintain Kyasaland as a country open to British 
enterprise without the restrictions which would result from its transference 
to any other European Power. ü\\"ing to the difficulty about a direct water 
route into the heart of South Central ,Africa to \\-hich I have alluded in the 
last chapter. I believe it was not the object of Her ::\Iaje5ty's ::\Iinisters in I t:J 8 7 
to establish any actual Protectorate over X yasaland: they merely wished that 
it should become neither German nor Portuguese, but be ruled by its native 
chiefs, under the advice, it might be, of a British Consul, but in any case 
that it should remain open to the British traders, planters and missionaries 
\\"ithout let or hindrance. 
I n 1888 I had returned from three years of Consular work in the X iger 
Coast Protectorate, and in the summer of that year Lord Salisbury held a short 
cOl1\"crsation with me at Hatfield in which he developed his vic\\'s about 
Zambezia. From this conversation I date, to a great extcnt, my own concep- 
80 
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tion of the policy to be pursued. l In the autumn of 1888 I ,'"as offered and 
accepted the post of Consul to Portuguese East A.frica. At the beginning 
of 1889 it was decided by the Foreign Office that I should travel in the interior, 
and report on the troubles which had arisen with the Arabs, and abm"e all with 
the Portuguese; and that in those districts admittedly beyond Portuguese 
jurisdiction I should take measures to secure the country from abrupt seizure 
by other European Powers. by concluding treaties of friendship with the native 
chiefs, in which they bound themselves not to transfer their gm-erning rights 
to any European Power without the consent of Her :\Iajesty's Government. 
Before starting for my post, howeyer, it was thought by Lord Salisbury that 
I might, by personal intercourse with the Portuguese Authorities at Lisbon, 
suggest some modus 'i.,i'i.'eJldi with regard to the settlement of Out conflicting 
claims. I, accordingly, spent some six weeks in Portugal, and in conjunction 
with Her :l\Iajesty's Envoy, 
Ir., nuw Sir George, Petre, discussed the subject 
of Xyasaland at the Portuguese Foreign Office. A draft arrangement was 
drawn up, which after some modifications was shown to the Portuguese l\Iinister 
for Foreign Affairs, and approved by him. It was then submitted to the 
English Foreign Office, but as it did not provide for the exclusion of the Shire 
Highlands from the Portuguese Sphere it was not deemed acceptable by Her 
:\Iajesty's Government, as the chief object of any such arrangement at that 
time was to secure the work of the English missionaries and planters from 
interference. This arrangement might, however, have been mudified in that 
respect without difficulty on the part .of the Portuguese, but the fact was that 
the Government felt reluctant to push the matter to an immediate conclusion 
in the face of two obstacles, one being the want of direct water communication 
with the interior beyond the Portuguese Sphere, and the other, the difficulty 
which would be experienced by the Imperial Government at that time, in 
finding funds for incurring the great responsibility of administering the districts 
burdering on Lake X yasa, a territory that did not then promise much or, indeed. 
any local revenue of its own. Two things now occurred tu dispel Government 
anxieties on these accounts: ,Mr. Rankin announced his discovery of the Chinde 
mouth, and :\lr. Cecil Rhodes arrived in England to obtain a Charter for his 
Company. I made the acquaintance of ::\Ir. Rhodes. and found him much 
disposed to interest himself in the extension of British influence across the 
Zambezi. As the result uf several conferences 1\1r. Rhodes ""as able to assure 
the Foreign Office that his proposed Chartered Company would find at least 
1; 10.000 a year, for several years, for the development and administration 
of X yasaland. Under these new circumstances, therefore, the Gu\'ernment 
felt justified in attempting to secure for Great Britain a reasonable amount 
of political influence over those countries of Central Africa, not claimed by 
Germany, Portugal, or the Congo Free State. The form of Treaty that was 
drawn up was not, however, altered, as it was not intended to proclaim an\' 
Protectorate, if more indirect means of political supremacy could be attained. 
I t should, perhaps, be stated that the attention of Her :\Iajesty's Gm-ernment 
had been drawn in the spring of 1889 to the imposing expedition which was to 
be commanded by 1Tajor Serpa Pinto in Portuguese Zambezia. 
Explanatiuns had been asked for in Lisbon as to its eventual destination, 


I "That this conception was may he found in an article in the Times of August 22m], 188
. which it 
may he interesting for some persons to re-read now as it ",as written at a time when sllch ideas as a British 
dominion. incJuding an estah]ishment on the shores of Tanganyika and through communication I>et\\ecn 
the Cape and Egypt had never hefore heen ;;pecifically enunciated. 
. 
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but the Portuguese i\linister for Foreign Affairs assured Her 1\lajesty's Govern- 
ment that Serpa Pinto would merely proceed to the Portuguese establishments 
on the -c pper Zambezi and on the Luangwa River, and would not enter 
the debatable ground of the Shire Highlands. Consequently, as the Portuguese 
clrtim to Zumbo and to the Lower Luangwa had not been contested-or 
indeed their claims anywhere where occupation or political supremacy could be 
shown-it ,,-as thought that if the Portuguese did not attempt to impose their 
rule on any new lands where our interests might be affected, no such direct step 
as the establishment of a Protectorate on our part should be undertaken until 
negotiations with Germany and Portugal had, more or less precisely, fixed 
the limits of our political influence. 
I started for l\1oçambique in the early summer of 1889. On my arrival 
at that place the Foreign Office, at my request, appointed 1\lr. \V. A. Churchil1,1 
Vice-Consul, so that I might be free to start on my journey to the interior, 
without leaving Consular matters unattended to. Soon after I reached 
:\loçambique there arrived H.1\1.S. Stork, a surveying vessel commanded 
by Lieut.-Commander Balfour, R.1\'. The Stork had just returned from Chinde, 
where it had been sent to ,"erify :\lr, Rankin's discoveries. The Commander 
informed me that in his steam-launch he had passed up into the Zambezi, and 
had found the channel all the \Vay deep enough for even the Stork herself, and 
the Stork was a vessel drawing I 3
 feet. I felt that it ,,"ould be good policy to 
show that I had reached these regions of the interior, without necessarily 
Lmding on Portuguese territory, so I obtained permission from the Government 
to use the Stork for the COl1\-eyance of my expedition. At the same time the 
.luthorities at 1\loçambique ,,'ere made fully aware of the purposes I intended to 
fulfil, namely the negotiation of a peace with the 
\rabs and the conclusion of 
treaties of friendship with the local chiefs, who were not under Portuguese juri:-;- 
diction. The Governor a
ked me pointedly if I intended to proclaim a British 
Protectorate, and I told him I was authorised to do nothing of the kind, so long 
as :i\Iajor Serpa Pinto or other Portuguese explorers took no political action 
outside Portuguese territory. Xo difficulty whatever was placed in my way by 
the Portuguese, whether or not they approved of my expedition. I think parti- 
cular stress should be laid on this fact, as had Portugal been animated by really 
hostile intentions to Great Britain, there were a hundred pretexts by \,'hich they 
might have stopped my journey. So little need was there to preserve any 
mystery about my operations, that instead of proceeding direct to Chinde, 
1 called in with the 

'tork at Quelimane, and there visited the Portuguese 
officials, and communicated with the African Lakes Company. The Stork 
crossed the bar of the Chinde mouth without dif1ìculty, on the 28th of July, 
I S89, and steamed up the Chinde River into the main Zambezi, to the 
unbounded astonishment of such few inhabitants as were on the banks, for 
neither they nor any other people had seen so large a vessel entcr the Zambezi 
before. A short distance abo\-e the confluence of the Chinde with the main Zambezi 
the Stork came to anchor, and we continued our journey in a flotilla of steam 
launches and boats, by which means we finally came up \\"ith the .African 
Lakes Company's steamer, the famE's Stevcnson, near 1\lorambala, a '"cry notable 
mountain which is situated some twenty miles up the Shire River. 1\ly expedi- 
tion consisted of 1\lr. J. L. :\icoll, formerly of the Lakes Company's service,
 
,\'hom 1 had engaged at Quclimane as an assistant; Ali Kiongwe, my Zanzibari 
headman, \\'ho had accompanied me on my journey to Kilimanjaro, and whom I 
) XO\\ Consul at :\[oçambiquc, 
 Ju,;t returning from thc .\rah \\"ar. 
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had re-engaged at Zanzibar in 1889; and fifteen 
Iakua, engaged with the con- 
sent of the Portuguese authorities at :;\Ioçambique. The Jalllcs 5;tez'Cllsoll was a 
river steamer of about forty tons burden, worked by a stern wheel, and wit'1 
fairly comfortable cabin accommodation, and an upper deck. I n this steamer 
we pursued our course up the river, until we reached Serpa Pinto's camp, 
which was a little distance below the confluence of the Ruo and the Shire. { 
had been startled, on reaching Quelimane, to learn from the Portuguese officials 
there, that :\Iajor Serpa Pinto, after journeying to Sena on the Lower Zambezi 
with his expedition, had suddenly, and abruptly, deflected his course north\\'ard
 
to the Shire, and was apparently making for the l\fakololo country, and the 
Shire Highlands. l\lajor Serpa Pinto had been 
apprised of my coming, and ",hen the Jalllcs 
StC7JCllSOll drew near he dispatched an officer and 
a boat, so that I might land and see him. I found 
Serpa Pinto surrounded by a staff of white officers, 
and was informed that he had with him over seven 
hundred Zulu soldiers.! 
The :l\Iajor received me in a little hut, and after 
insisting on my sharing his afternoon tea, ""e began 
to discuss the political situation. He informed me 
that he sought my intervention with the 'Iakololo 
people, to persuade them to allow him to pass un- 
hindered through their country, as he was on his 
way to Lake Xyasa in charge of a Scientific Expedi- 
tion. " \Ve go," he said, "to visit that Portuguese 
subject, .:\Iponda, at the south end of Lake Xyasa." 2 
I replied to :\Iajor Serpa Pinto, "If you are only in 
charge of a Scientific Expedition, you need, at most, 
an escort of fifty soldiers; but the l\Iakololo are sure 
to view your journey with distrust if you attempt to 
bring so large an armed force into the country; 
moreo\"er, your Government has distinctly assured 
us that the object of your mi,:-;sion was the Upper 
Zambezi, and not the Shire. Consequently, if you 
take any political action north of the Ruo, which we 
consider, provisionally, to be the Portuguese limit, 
SERr;T.-
IAJO({ ALl KIO'\G\\ E 
you ,,"ill oblige me, on my part, to go beyond my 
immediate instructions and effectively protect the 
interests of Her l\Iajesty's Government. If you merely wish to pass throug:1 
the country for scientific purposes we will tra\"el together, and I ,,,ill do my 
best to persuade the I\Iakololo to offer no opposition." 

Iajor Serpa Pinto did not give any very definite reply to these remark
' 
of mine, merely reiterating his hope that I would prc\"ail on the :\Iakololo 
to offer no opposition to his passage; otherwise he would be obliged to fight 
them. 
I proceeded on my way in the failles Ste7..'cllsoll, and soon afterwards 


. .
 


1-- 


1 Many of these men were inhabitants of Gazaland and lnyambane, but a few of them were 
undouhtedly Zulus, \\ ho had been recruited in Swaziland and in the vicinity of Delagoa Bay. 
'2 I was aware that the Portuguese had endea\"oured by means of Senor Cardozo, the onl\" i'ortugulse 
e1<.pl
rer \\ho had at that date reached the shore.. of Lake r\yasa, to conclude a treaty \\ith :\Iponèa. 
hut It was com III on knowlellge that althuugh he h,1Il recei\-ed the i\lission in a friendly W,l}', he Iud rot 
<;igned the treaty. 
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,,-e passed the junction of the Ruo and the Shire, and the steamer stopped 
at Chiromo, 011 the north bank of the river Ruo. Here \\-e found a large 
native \'illage, under two young chief". -:\Ibengwa and l\Iakwira, sons of 
the Chipatula \\"110 had been killed by Fenwick. There was an English 
trading station at Chiromo. belonging to two young English elephant 
hunters, named Pettitt. \Yhilst the steamer stopped at Chiromo, I sa\\" 
the two chief,;, and eXplained to them that they were not to take any 
aggressive action against the Portuguese, even if the latter crossed the 
Ruo in force. In such a case as this they were to inform the Acting 
Consul at Blantyre. From Chiromo we passed on up the River Shire, 
through the Elephant l\Iarsh, but as \\"e approached nearer to the :;\Iakololo 
settlements beyond the Elephant l\Iarsh, the captain of the James Stt"l'CJlSOJl 
became greatly perturbed as to the attitude which might be observed by the 
po\\"erful 
Iakololo chief, 
I1auri. l\I1auri was no more friendly at that time 
to the English than to the Portuguese. Towards the English he had been 
very aggressi\.e on account of his not having been recognised as supreme 
chief of the l\Iakololo. He had several times tried to get hold of the two 
young chiefs of Chiromo, in order that he might kill them, and was furious 
with the Pettitts .and with a 
Ir. Simpson, an engineer in the service of the 
Lakes Company, for having inten"ened to protect them. -:\Ilauri in those 
days occupied a strong position at ,Mbewe, a place some little distance 
below Katunga, the termination of river navigation on the Lower Shire. 
The set of the current compelled all steamers to pass close under the cliff 
of -:\Ibe\\"e, and they were therefore completely at the mercy of :\Ilauri's guns, 
and :\Ilauri was frequently in the hahit of firing at the steamers to compel 
them to stop, and either give him a present or await his good pleasure in 
other respects. He had been the leading spirit in the sinking of the Lady 

\)'asa at the time of the disturbance following the death of Chipatula, and 
not having been punished for this his tyrannical obstructions to river navigation 
\\;ere becoming unbearable. 

-\s we neared l\Ibewe, we sa\\ the banks lined with armed men. The 
captain of the James Stc l 'CllS01l at first determined to steam by at full 
speed, but the natives shouted from the banks that if we did not stop and 
come to an anchor they would fire on us. I therefore advised the captain 
to anchor his vessel at l\Tbewe, and determined to go on shore and inten'iew 
:\I1auri, with the double object of protesting against his behaviour towards 
the British steamers, and cautioning him about falling out with the Portuguese. 
The Re\'. 
-\lexander Ilctherwick, of the Church of Scotland l\Iission. was a 
fellm\' traveller with me on board the James Stt"l'ensoll, and when he heard 
of my intention to see l\Ilauri, he kindly volunteered his services as interpreter. 
In those days [ could speak nothing but Swahili, and although this language 
might be partially understood by Mlauri, it was preferable to talk straight 
to him in his own language-Chi-nyanja, 
\Ye landed amongst a jeering crowd of warriors, armed with guns, \\ho 
were rather inclined to hustle us, but eventually we found our way without 
mi"ad\"enture to the presence of l\Ilauri, who was seated in an open space on 
a chair, \\"ith a gaudy blanket wrapped round his loins, and a tall white 
chimney-pot hat on his head. I Ie was surrounded by a semi-circle of \\"arriors 
and headmen, and directed us to be seated on some ricketty-Iooking camp 
çhairs placed opposite to him, e\'idently in readiness for our visit. On our 
clttempting to sit on the chairs they collapsed, and we fell to the ground amid 
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houts of derisi,-e laughter from the nati,'es, After thi;-; I lost my temper, and 
..0 se,'erely rated l\Ilauri in Swahili that ,,'hether he understood the drift of 
my ,,'ords or not, he was convinced r was extremely angry, and being-like 
most of these negro chiefs-a coward as well as a bully, he became quite 
apologetic. \Yhen fresh and more secure seats had been brought for us I 
explained to him-through 1\lr. Hethenvick-firstly, that these attempts to 
obstruct the na\'igation of the Shire \\'ould get him into trouble \\-ith IIer 
:\lajesty's Government, and, secondly, that he had better not attempt to fight 
the Portuguese if they forced their ,,-ay through his country, but should leave 
this matter to be decided between the two Governments. :\Ilauri replied, 
discursively, gi\-ing as his reason for annoying the steamers that he \vas not 
allo,,-ed to seize Chipatula's t,,-o sons, and that the English ,,'ould not recognise 
him as paramount chief of the :\Iakololo. Also that he felt con,-inced that 
we were in league with the Portuguese, and that all white men ,,-ere equally 
bad. He ,,-ould, therefore, fight l\Iajor Serpa Pinto, unless the latter broke 
up his camp and retired tu the Zambezi. 
1 reiterated my advice to him, not to pursue such a course, and then 
returned to the steamer, which was allowed to leave ,,-ithout further oppo
ition 
on the part of the natives. \Ve soon reached Katunga's, "hich in some sense 
is the port of Blantyre, that place being about twenty-fi\'e miles distant over 
the hills. At Katunga 1 was met by :\lr. John Buchanan, the 4\cting Consul; 
by the Re,". D. C. Scott, of the Church of Scotland :Mission; 1\lr. John :\Ioir. 
the :\Ianager of the Lakes Company; and by a trader whom I will call ::\Ir. S,. 
\\-ho was a British subject of German 
origin. I explained to these gentle- 
men the end that I had in view. 
namely, to secure treaties of friendship 
\\-ith the 1\lakololo and Yao chief,;, but 
not to declare a British Protectorate 
if possible, unless the Portuguese 
forced m,' hand, for 1 considered it 
better to Íea,'e the ultimate decision as 
to a Protectorate with Her ::\lajesty's 
Government, who \\'ould probably wait 
till they had fir
t negotiated a settle- 
ment of boundaries \\-ith the Portu- 
guese. .:\Ir. Buchanan and :\Ir. :\Ioir 
were delighted at the idea of the 
treaties of friencbhip, but a violent 
opposition was declared thereto by 
:\1r. S., the trader. an opposition which. 
at the time. I was totally unable to 
understand. but which was made clear 
to me afterwards by the discO\oery 
that ::\Ir. S. had. himself, attempted to conclude treaties \vith the nati\ c 
chiefs, by which they were to yield to him their sovereign rights. lIe had 
not, up to that time, succeeded in inducing them to do so, but he was 
counting much on eXploiting the ill-humour of 1\Ilauri It is not very clear 
\\ hat were the inkntions of l\I r. S.-whether to start a Chartered Companr 
of his own. or, having acquired a sovereignty o,'er the Shire Highlands. to 
make terms for himself ,,-ith either England or Germany, England being the 
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country of his adoption, anò Germany the land of his birth. I do not give 
this gentleman's name in full, because, ,,-hen the British Protectorate ,,-as finally 
declared, he accepted it loyally. J only mention the incident here because 
it was one which rather precipitated our political action. 
.-\. treaty of friendship "'as concluded by 1\11'. Buchanan at Katunga with 
all the 
1akololo chief.., except 1\'Ilauri. Subsequently, when l\Ilauri had 
recei,-ed his first defeat at the hands of the Portuguese, he made a treaty 
al;,;o with 1'1r. Buchanan. 
::\Ir. l\loir, the manager of the Lakes Company, had invited me to be his 
guest at l\landala, near Blantyre, and had brought down a horse for me to 
ride. In those days there were only two horses in British Central 
\frica; 
one of these was ill, and the other lent to me was rather an unmanageable 
beast. It had evidently been bored by the long delay in treaty-making at 
Katunga, and was desperately anxious to return to the pleasanter climate of 
Blantrre, so that when I mounted at Katunga station, it instantly bolted, 
nearly beheading me in the low gateway which formed the entrance to the 
s
3.tion. I ts frantic gallop ,,-as checked at the ascent to the hills, and I regained 
command over it; but soon afterwards the rotten leather bridle came to pieces, 
and before J could clutch at the t,,-o ends they had fallen to the ground, the 
horse had put his foot on them, snapping them off, and there 1 was on his 
back, without any means of controlling him. I Ie realised the situation, and 
once more raced along the narrow path. I did not fall off, but entered 
Blantyre more like 
Iazeppa than a well-conducted British official. In 
passing through the various archways and tunnels co\'ered with very thorny 
roses, which diversified the garden approach to 1\11'. l\Ioir's house, I could 
only save myself from serious damage by lying as flat as possible on the 
horse's back, ,,,ith my arms round his neck. lIe made straight for his stable, 
and at the fortunately closed door came to a dead stop. 1 rolled off his back, 
bleeding and bruised, and have always regarded that first ride from Katunga to 
Blantyre as the greatest risk I ever ran in British Central Africa, 
_-\ t Blantyre treaties were concluded with the Yao chiefs; and I organised, 
with the help of .:\11'. John ::\loir, my expedition to the north end of Lake 

 yasa. Before leaving for the lake, I made arrangements ,,-ith :1\11'. John 
Buchanan as to the course which should be pursued if the Portuguese attempted 
to take forcible possession of the Shire Highlands. In such an event as this, 
if the Portuguese crossed the Ruo in force and gave any evidence of an inten- 
tion to occupy the country politically, 1\11'. Buchanan was to proclaim a British 
Protectorate over the Shire province, between Lake Chilwa and the Kirk 
Mountains of A,ngoniland, the River Ruo and Zomba :l\Iountain. This step, 
however, was not to be taken and Her :Majesty's Government ,,-as not to be 
pledged to a Protectorate over the Shire Highlands, unless there was no 
option het,,-een such a proceeding and passi\-ely admitting the Portuguese 
conquest of the country.l 
Subsequent to my departure the following events took place. lVlajor Serpa 
Pinto a(kanced northwards, along the ""est bank of the Shire, and was attacked 
by the 
Iakololo 2 under ::\Ilauri. 1\llauri excused himself for this action after- 
,,'ards by complaining that the Portuguese on the ea
t bank of the Shire had 


J The Protectorate was proclaimed Septemher 21, 1889, after the news of the first conflict hetween 
the Portuguese and the :\Jakololo (at "\J patsa, just below the Ruo) had reached :\1 r. Buchanan, who ",as 
then trying to pacify the :\Ial,olol(J. 
2 XO\"emlJer 8, 188 9. 
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been the aggressors, and had raided some of his villages. His attack, howe\"er, 
wao.; completely repulsed by the Portuguese, ,,'ho inflicted upon him a very 
sanguinary defeat. Up to this point ::.\Iajor Serpa Pinto had not crossed the 
hypothetical boundary of English and Portuguese interests, "ohich had been 
once or t" ice mentioned to be the River Ruo, and a line-more or less parallel 
with the confluence of the Ruo-drawn "oestward across the Shire. So far as I 
am êl\\'are ::\Iajor Serpa Pinto ne\'er crossed this line, but when brought face to 
face with the question of doing so, and thereby bringing the Portuguese 
Gmoernment into almost open conflict with the British, he left the expedition 
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under the charge of Lieut. Coutinho, and proceeded to l\Ioçambique for further 
instructions,l In his absence, howe,"er, Lieut. Coutinho, whose attitude towards 
:\Iajor Serpa Pinto may be described in Lady :Macbeth's lines- 


" Infirm of purpose! Give me the dag
er !" 


resolved to conquer the Shire province, and meet English remonstrances with 
a/ait accompli. Hitherto all the other :\lakololo chiefo.; had followed my ad,oice, 
and had not joineù ::\llauri in attacking the Portuguese. :\Ilauri's action was 
quite isolated, but Lieut. Coutinho had established a camp on the other side 
of the River Ruo, facing Chiromo. The two young Chiromo chiefs ,,"ere careful 
to gi\'e no cause of offence to Lieut. Coutinho, who suddenly cro
sed the Run 
and seized Chiromo. The l\lakololo ,,-ithdrew before him, and he destroyed 
their ,oillage and erected very strong fortifications on the small spit of land, 


I .\rriving there Decemher 25, rSS9. 
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which IS a peninsula, \\'ith the Shire 011 the one side and the Ruo on the 
other. 1 
The Portuguese forces then marched up both banks of the Shire, dri\'ing 
:\llauri before them. Prior to his first defeat at the hands of the Portuguese 
l\Ilauri had concluded a treaty \\"ith ::\lr. Buchanan, but as the latter had 
forbidden him to fight with the Portuguese, he was not encouraged, after his 
defeat. to take refuge at Blantyre, whither all the other l\Iakololo chief." 
proceeded. The Portuguese forces advanced as far as Katunga, and were 
making preparations to occupy Rlantyre, when the English Ultimatum to 
Portugal brought matters to a standstill. I have always believed that the 
Portuguese GO\-ernment in Lisbon neither sanctioned nor approved this forcible 
entry into the district in dispute between England and Portugal, and that they 
c\"en transmitted instructions to ,Major Serpa Pinto and others not to cross the 
Ruo, if by so doing any conflict was likely to arise with British interests; but 
that their representative at l\loçambique desired a bolder policy and acted far 
beyond his instructions, and even in defiance of them: for at the time when the 
Portuguese GO\oernment in Lisbon had assured Lord Salisbury that .:\lajor 
Serpa Pinto had left for l\loçambique, and that the expedition would proceed 
no farther in the direction of the Shire Highlands, the Portuguese Governor- 
General at l\1oçambique issued an official gazette announcing that the Shire 
prO\oince had been annexed to the Portuguese dominions, and appointed Lieut. 
Coutinho "Go\Oernor of the Shire." These acts were annulled by the Portuguese 
Go\Oernment after they were brought to their knowledge by the Ultimatum, and 
the Portuguese forces were withdrawn to the Portuguese side of the Ruo, 
though they continued to exercise a strict control over the Shire navigation, 
frequently stopping the British steamers and boats. At the same time, I think 
it is only right, in historical justice to Portugal, to make it clear that although 
this 
truggle for the possession of X yasaland was a sufficiently acute question 
to the Portuguese, and one in which they were passionately interested, no such 
struggle for priority of rights was conducted with more fairness and even 
chi\"alry For instance, had l\lajor Serpa Pinto been an unscrupulous man he 
would ha\e, on some pretext or another, stopped my small expedition, and 
whilst detaining me on this pretext, have marched ahead and arbitrarily seized 
the country, before anything could be done to preserve British interests. Again, 
e\'en after the Portuguese had ad\'anced as far as Katunga, and occupied both 
banks of the Shire river, between that place and Chiromo, they placed no 
obstacle in the \\"ay of my return. On the contrary, the following incident 
occurred beÌ\\"een myself and Lieut. Coutinho, \\'ho had been appointed 
" Governor of the Shire." \\'hen I passed down that ri\Oer on my return from 
Tanganyika my boat was stopped by his orders and drawn into the bank by a 
Portuguese sergeant. I was, at first, annoyed at \"hat seemed to be an attempt 
to arrest my progress towards the coast, but fortunately, before 1 could give 
expression to my angry sentiments, Lieut. Coutinho had met me on the bank, 
and, raising his hat, said, " I ha\Te taken the liberty of stopping you so that you 
might not miss your mail-bags which are here awaiting you. .\s you ha\Te had 


1 Chiromo means "a big lip," from the word -romo, or -Iomo, whi-ch in so many Bantu languages 
means" a lip." The chi- or ki- prefix in Chi-nyanja has the effecl of an augmentati\-e, .:\lromo means 
.. a lip "; .. Chiromo" means "a big lip." This chi- prefix, which hecomes si- in Zulu, has in that 
language the effect of a diminutive, consequently "Silomo," the Zulu name given to a weIl-kmm n 
member of Parliament by the S\\37i Enn,ys, means" a little lip," but is otherwise identical in origin \\ilh 
the name of this place in British Central .\frica, for a year such a hone of contention between England 
and Portugal. 
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a long and arduous journey in the interior, and are also, I hear, short of 
provisions, I ha,-e taken the liberty of making up this small supply for your 
use on your way to Quelimane." Therewith he handed in to the boat two 
hampers, \\'hich contained not only a supply of champagne and other wines. 
but all sorts of little luxuries very grateful to the jaded palate of a travel-weary 
man. Then, gi,-ing me a letter to ensure my not being stopped on my way to 
Quelimane, he bade me farewell. C pon my expressing my thanks very warmly, 
he said, "\\'e are both doing our best for our respecth-e countries, and however 
much our political \'iews may differ that is no reason why one white man should 
quarrel with another in Central Africa." This was indeed the keynote of the 
Portuguese demeanour towards me, then and thenceforth, and I feel it only just 
to place these facts on record, for I ha,-e been often vexed at the unjust 
aspersions ,,'hich ha,-e been cast upon the Portuguese in the British Press, 
On my way up the Shire to Blantyre I had encountered 1\lr. _\lfred 
Sharpe, ,,-ho was travelling up the river in his own boat. Knowing that a great 
deal of ground would have to be covered in treaty-making, and that I should be 
unable to reach all parts of British Central Africa myself, I desired to engage 
sume one who might suitably represent me in such portions of this territory 
as lay outside my line of route, especially in Central Zambezia and the countries 
between X yasaland and the Barutse. The latter country had been placed under 
the British flag by 1\lr. Rhodes's agents acting for the Chartered Company. 
I had heard much of ::\1r. Alfred Sharpe from persons acquainted with 
Xyasaland, He had taken a leading part in the war between the Arabs 
and the Lakes Company, in which war he had been wounded. ì\Ir. Sharpe, 
who had been trained for the law, had held a Colonial appointment in Fiji for 
some years, but when this appointment, in common with many others, was 
abolished at a time when the state of Fiji finances compelled severe retrench- 
ments, he had been offered a District Commissionership on the Gold Coast. 
For a time. hO\,-ever, he preferred to travel and hunt in Central Africa. In 
18 9 0 '\Ir. Sharpe accepted employment under the British South ,\frica 
('ompany, in whose sen.-ice he remained about a year, securing for them many 
important concessions north of the Zambezi. Early in 1891 he was appointed 
J-I.::\I. Vice-Consul in British Central Africa. 1 It had been arranged bet,,-een 
:\lr. Sharpe and myself, before I quitted Blantyre fur the north, that he should 
proceed due westward to beyond the Portuguese dominions at Zumbo, and 
secure tu the British the Central Zambezi, and that afterwards he should make 
treaties along the Luangwa River and, northwards, to Lake 1\1 weru and Lake 
Tanganyika. All this he successfully accomplished. After passing into the 
scn-ice of the British South .-\frica Company he made an expedition to 
Katunga, but did not succeed in making a treaty, as the chief, 
rsiri, though 
expressing a desire to remain on friendly terms with all ,,'hite men, refused to 
become subsenoient to any particular European 
ation. Subsequently ::\Isiri 
similarly refused to make a treaty with Captain Stair's expedition, which repre- 
:-;ented the Congo Free State, and having assumed a hostile demeanour towards 
the expedition he was shot by the late Captain Bodson, who himself ,,-as killed 
immediately afterwards by :\Isiri's follo,,"ers. His country was afterwards 
annexed to the Congo Free State. 2 
1 Consul in 1894; Deputy Commissioner in 189 6 . 
2 :\Isiri does not deserve much pity. IIc \\ as a stranger to the country of Katunga, being merely 
a :\Inyam\\ezi slave trader \\ho by the aid of an armed rabhlc of '\Tanyam\\czi freebuoters and coa..t Arab,.. 
had canoed oul a kingdom for himself in South Central .\frica. I Ie \\as a persistent sla\"e raider and \\'a
 
hated hy the people O\"er \\ hOI1l he ruled_ These latter rallied to) the Belg-ian authorities after :\1 siri'" de.tth. 
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Ir. Joseph Thomson in 1890 came out with JIr. J. ...-\. Grant, on behalf of 
the British South Africa Company, and supplemented 1\11'. Sharpe's work by 
securing further treaties and concessions in the central region of British Central 
. \frica, but the main credit of having secured all this portion of our new 
dependency to the British Flag emphatically lies with \Ir. Sharpe, who 
traversed the country with a following scarcely exceeding fifteen to twenty 
men, and, by the weight of his personal influence only, secured these countries 
to British intc-rests, besides adding a great deal to our geographical knowledge. 1 
In my journey from Blantyre to Lake Nyasa along the C pper Shire, my 
progress was beset with great difficulties owing to the civil war which was 
raging between the Vao chiefs, IVIponda and l\Isamara. 

ly assistant, l\Ir. Nicoll, took charge of that portion of the expedition 
which tra,"eIled by water, whilst I marched overland. As we neared the south 
end of the lake \ve were stopped by 1Ylsamara's forces in the belief that we 
were about to render assistance to 1\1 panda. I managed, however, to pacify 
:\Isamara by making a treaty of friendship with him, and months afterwards I 
'iucceeded in patching up a peace between him and l\lponda. 
JI ponda's reception of us was rather doubtful. He denied having concluded 
any treaty with the Portuguese, but was averse to concluding even a treaty 
of friendship with Great Britain, at any rate ,dthout the sanction of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar s representati '"e on the lake-the J umbe at Kotakota. 1\1 ponda 
was a very repellent type of Yao robber, alternately cringing and insolent. 
I lad not the Uni\"ersities 1\lission steamer arrived by good chance to gÏ\,e me a 
passage to Likoma (where I was to see Bishop Smythies) I might have 
been robbed and murdered by 1\lponda. 
-\s it was my retreat to the l\Iission 
steamer was very like a flight. ] Io\\'ever, I got away safely with all my goods 
and proceeded to the Island of Likoma. 1\1y object in seeing Bishop Smythies 
\\"as to obtain the use of the Clwrlcs Janson for a period, in order to enable me 
to bring about peace with the Arabs. At that time the Lakes Company had 
only one steamer plying on the lake, the little fIala-which besides being 
much out of repair, was too small for the cOlweyance of even my limited 
expedition. The Bishop was good enough to place his steamer at my disposal, 
for though the Universities l\lission then and always declared its intention 
of remaining absolutely neutral in political matters, they were anxious to do 
all in their power to assist me to bring about peace bet\yeen the Lakes 
Company and the Arabs. 
\\'e then crossed to Bandawe on the west side of the lake. From this place 
:\lr. Xicoll proceeded direct to Karonga in the Ilala, bearing letters from me to 
the Xorth Xyasa Arabs. I remained some days at Banda\\'e, concluding 
treaties with the A tonga chiefs. Then the Clzarlcs Janson called in and took me 
dm\"!1 to a point fifteen miles distant from J umbe's capital at Kotakota, where 
its commander landed my expedition on the lake shore. His reasons for not 
proceeding to Kotakota aruse from t\\'o considerations. One was that J umbe, 
after all, was an Arab and might make common cause with the north-end 
Arabs and seize the steamer. The second was that at that time the harbour 
at Kotakota was unsurveyed and was not thought to be safe for steamers 
of considerable draught. I must admit that I landed with Ali Kiongwe, my 


} The late :Mr. Joseph Thomson's claims tn fame and to our gratitude are so numerous that it is no 
loss to him to spare a few laurel kayes to :'\Ir. Sharpe. The treaty \\ hich }1 r. Thomson made with 
the Emperor of Sakatu on hehalf of the Royal I\'iger Company, was alone a transcendent benefit to 
British interests ne\'cr to be forgotten. 
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headman, and my small expedition of fifteen :\Iakua in some considerable 
trepidation. The Lakes Company half feared that J umbe was going to join 
the .Arab movement at the north end. .L \t this time, too, all Arabs in Central 
A.frica were much incensed against Eurupeans by their quarrels with the 
Germans and the Belgians. The way in which they" ould receive me, there- 
fore, ,,-as \ ery doubtful. :\lakanjira on the opposite coast had recently stripped 
and flogged a British Consul and held him up to ransum, and no measures had 
been taken to a\-enge this insult. After landing near the mouth of the Bua 
ri\-er J sent Ali Kiongwe ahead to interview J umbe and to dcli\"er to him the 
letters that I had brought from the Sultan of Zanzibar. On my journey down 
the east coast of .L--\frica I had stopped at Zanzibar, and had conferred with the 
late Sir Geralà Portal, then Acting Consul-General at that place, on the subject 
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OUTSKIRTS OF h.OTAKOTA 


of my mISSIon to Lake 
yasa. Mr. Portal (as he then was) had interested 
himself very much in this undertaking to make peace \\'ith the A.rabs, and 
urged the Sultan Khalifa bin Said (\\'hose own em"oy pre\'iously dispatched 
had been unsuccessful in bringing the Arabs to reason) to pro\"Ïde me \\'ith 
the most authoritative letters to his representatives on Lake Xyasa, notably to 
the J umbe of Kotakota. who was the Sultan's ostensfble wali, or representative. 
The Sultan Khalifa willingly gave these letters, which were most potent in 
effecting the subsequent results. 
Some hours after .-\li Kiongwe had started for Kotakota, a Swahili soldier 
of Jumbe's came rushing down into our camp, dropped on one knee and seized 
me by the leg, as an act of homage. He then said, .. :\Iaster, do not be alarmed, 
J umbe sends us to greet the representative of the great Queen and of the 
Sayyid of Zanzibar, and he has told us to fire a salute of guns in your honour." 
Shortly afterwards a tremenduus fusilade commenced, much to the alarm of my 
porters, who had not understuod the purport of J umbe's message. \\ e then 
started for Kotakota, J umbe's men insisting on carrying me in a machilla.1 
J umbe was waiting to receive me as I entered the town. :\ large house 
and compound was set aside for my use. Oxen were killed for myself and 


I :\JachilIa is a J'OItuguese \\ord (Latin _Jíaxil/a), which is lIni\'er
all
 appliL'd in E.lslcm .\frica to a 
hammock or chair 
lung on a pole and carried hy porter
. 
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my men, and quantities of prm"isions of all kinds were sent in for our 
sustenance. .\fter a day's rest I had a long conyersation with Jumbe, to 
whom I exposed frankly the whole political situation" As soon as I had 
quitted the Shire Ri\"er I had felt free to take open political action, as 
after my stay in Lisbon there had been a tacit understanding between 
the Pnrtugue.,e and ourseh-es that although the Shire province and a portion 
of the east coast of Lake .\'" yasa \'"ere territories not to be seized by eithcr 
Po\\"er ,,"ithout arrangement, the ',-cst coast of Lake .\'" yasa ,,"as admittedly 
open to British enterprise. I therefore 
ach"ised J umbe, ,\"ho was now practi- 
cally recognised by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar as an independent Prince, 
to place his country under British 
protection, and to mobilise a sufficient 
number of his men to compel the 
X orth X yasa A.rabs to agree to make 
terms of peace; and in the event of 
their not so agreeing to place this 
force at my disposal for their coercion. 
J umbe, in return for all these selTices, 
was to receive a subsidy of ;[200 per 
annum. The sla\"e trade was to be 
declared at an end in his dominions. 
After one day's deliberation with his 
head men, J umbe assented to my 
propositions. Treaties and agreemenh 
were signed, the British flag was 
hoisted, and the first portion of British 
Central .-\frica \Vas secured. I should 
then ha\"e been picked up by the 
flllla and conve,"ed to the north, but 
unfortunately tl;e fIala, unknown to 
me, had been ,necked in a storm, 
and she did not resume her voyages 
on the lake for se\"eral years after- 
\\"ards. Meantime I \\'aited on and 
on at Jumbe's. treated by that chief 
with ul1\,"earied hospitality, though I 
used up almost all his stock of candles, 
and consumed all his supplies of tinned 
fruits. The only thing I could offer 
him in return for all his hospitality 
was a bottle of ,'cllow Chartreuse. 
Jumbewilsa very strict :\luhammadan, 
especially on the subject of alcohoL but he suffercd much from asthma. He 
appealed to me repeatedly for medicine, and as I had no drugs with me J 
\\'as in despair, until it occurred to me that a small glass of Chartreuse might 
at any ratc distract his thoughts if it did not remedy the asthma. I ga\'e 
him a taste of \\"hat hc called "thc golden water." He at once declared 
himself cured, and the least ] could do was to hand him the entire bottle, 
,,"hich he spent, I bclic\'c. scycral months in consuming. It was the one 
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thing, he told me afterwards, that he felt obliged to deny tu his head wife, 
'. the lady Siena." 1 

-\ t last my detention ,,-as becoming d little tediuus, ancl I was \-ery anxious 
abuut the missing steamer. To soothe my anxiety, J umbe sent for his 
necromancer, who ,,-as to ascertain, by means of "ramI" (sand), \,-hat the 
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immediate future hacl in store for me as regards steamer communication. 
The necromancer informed us that the small steamer (the Ilala) had run 
aground on the rocks, but the" Bishop\ steamer" 2 would shurtly call for me. 
This information turned out to be perfectly correct, and no doubt the 
necromancer had other sources of knowledge than those which ,,-ere occult. 


1 Or th
 "hibi mkulma," (" great lady") as she was commonly calleò. 
:! The Charles JallSoll used to be ah\ays called hy the Arabs, .. btim,l-al-.\skaf," the .. Bi
hop's 
...teamer. " 
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His news was true, (or c\"entually thc Clllll!cS jmlSOIl, with A.rchdeacon l\Iap1es 
on board, camc to fetch me and COIl\"ey me to Karonga. 
I found on arri\'al hcrc that 1\[r. Xicoll had concluded in my namc a 
truce with thc Arabs. and that the ground was prepared for ncgotiation, 
[ may briefly relate that as the A.rabs \\"ere \'ery distrustful, I arranged to 
meet them in the bush midway betwcen their nearest stockade and Karonga. 
stipulating that they should only bc accompanied by a small escort, and that 
I would only bring- with me thc same number of men. I was accompanied 
by 1\1r. XicoII. :\lr, :\lontcith Fotheringham, and a fcw armed -\tonga. Mlozi, 
Kopakopa, Bwana 'Omari, :\Isalemu, and othcr Arabs. duly met mc at the 
point agrecd upon. After a brief discussion I read out to them the terms of 
the treaty which I proposcd, and told them that if they refused it we should 
prosecutc the war to the bitter end until not onc of them was left in the 
country. They accepted thesc tcrms almost without deliberation and the 
treaty was forthwith signcd, and peace was declared. 
.-\ bull was killed as a sacrifice, and the flesh was distributed amongst our 
men and thc men who had accompanied thc ,.Arabs, On the following day 
thc British flag \\'as run up at Karonga, and the native chiefs from the 
surrounding- districts camc in and signed treaties, accepting British protection. 
On thc following day the .Arabs paid us a return visit at Karonga, signed 
treaties of protection and accepted the British flag. l\îr. Crawshay 1 thcn 
arrived from Dcep Bay with a large number of \Vahenga chiefs in canoes. 
who signed treaties of protection. Thus protection treatics had now been 
concluded bCÌ\\.cen J umbe's territory on the south-west of Lake X yasa, and 
the extreme north-east corner of the lake, 
I was at this time much excrcised about the want of a secure harbour at thc 
north end of Lakc :\ rasa. Karonga \\"as an open roadstead, most dangerous 
for landing, for it must always bc rcmembcred that Lake X rasa is as rough 
at times as the British Channel, with heavy breakers on unprotected shores. 
Thc cxistence of a secure harbour in Kambwe lagoon, 3 
- miles to the north 
of Karonga. had not then been made known, or it may be that owing to 
\ arious circumstances it did not then exist as a harbour which vessels of 
considerable draught could cnter. :\.ftcr cxamining carefully the north coast 
of Lake X yasa, I dccided to secure the harbour of Parumbira, at the 
extrcme northernmost corner of the lake, for the African Lakes Company. 
I accordingly bought thc land for them, and placed an agcnt thcrc to build 
and occupy. Subsequently, however, by the Anglo-German Agreemcnt of 
[g9o, the boundary bctween the two European Powcrs was dra\\'n at the 
Ri\-cr Song\\'e. and Parumbira fell to Germany. It is now thc headquartcrs 
of the German Govcrnmcnt, on Lakc .N yasa, and has becn rechristcncd 
Langenburg. 
Only one wcek was occupied at Karonga in making peace with the .-\rabs; 
securing :\'orth 
rasa by treaty; choosing this harbour for the African Lakcs 
Company; and arranging my cara\"an for Lake Tanganyika. But the rcason 


) 1\1r. Craw
ha), originall) a licutenant in the lnniskilling Dragoons, had come out to British Central 
.\frica to shoot hig gallic, and had joined the Lakes Cumpany's forces as a volunteer in the war against 
the .\rabs, .\fler Captain Lug.ud hall captured Deep Bay, an important harbour on the north-\\-cst coast 
of Lake T\yasa, u"ed by the. \rab" as the end of a ferry to the east side of the Lake, .\Ir, Cra\\ shay for 
Sf)me months garrisont'd this place as a fort. anù kept the .\rabs out uf Decp Bay. He acquirnl a 
f'on!>iderable influence amongst the \\'ahcnga, and wa!> of much sen ice to me in the early days of the 
Protectorate, Untilljuite rccently he nas Vice-Consul for the nt>rth of Lake Xya>.a, hut retired from this 
appointment (In account of ill-health. 
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why it was possible to dispatch such a mass of important business in se,-en 
days, was that 1 was most ably seconded by I\1r, ]. L. Xicoll. l\Iy haying 
secured this gentleman at Quelimane as my second in command really did 
more than anything else to secure the complete success to my mission. \\Te 
started for Tanganyika on the loth of 
ovember, 1889. To obtain as 
much territory for England as possible I journeyed at first in a northerly 
direction, and penetrated as far to the north-east as the southern shores 
of Lake Ruk\Va, a salt lake of considerable size. l\Ir. XicoII, Dr. Kerr Cross 
(who had joined us) and myself, were the first Europeans to discO\"er 
the southern end of this lake. The country all round Rukwa, however, '\"as 
so desolate and inhabited by such a reprehensible set of slave raiders, that 
I concluded no treaties with them, and was thankful to get my expedition 
out of their clutches without loss of goods or li\"es. Returning to the 
beautiful X yasa- Tanganyika plateau, ""e found ourselyes again among people 
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\\ ho were warm friends of the British, and \\"ho everywhere concluded treaties 
with expressions of positiye enthusiasm. The ..\-mamb\\"e, especially, had come 
to look upon the British as their champions against the .-\rab sla\-e traders, 
and were almost frantic in their expressions of friendship. ì\ everthelcss 
the A-mambwe ""ere very quarrelsome amongst themseh-es, and when J 
reached the London :\Iissionary Society's station at Fwambo, about thirty 
miles from the south end of Lake Tanganyika, I found the :\li-,sionaries 
were in a serious fix. 1 n the first place they had been for more than a year 
cut off from supplies and letters and wcre much delighted to get their mails 
and such supplies as I could bring them, but they were still more seriously 
embarrassed because t\\"o chiefs were fighting one another, and their sen.ants 
had left them to join the respective sides to which they belonged. ,\ 
little good-humoured argument, hO\\'e,"er, secured peace bet\\"een thes
 ri,.al 
chieftains, \\'ho in turn concluded treaties with us; and I reached the south 
end of Tanganyika \\-ith no further difficulty except occasional scares amongst 
my porters caused by the dread of .A wemba raiders. . \t the south end of 
Tanganyika I was greeted by 1\lr. A. ]. Swann, who was the master of the 
Lf'ndon :\lissionary Society's steamer on that lake. .:\1r. Swann threw him"cIf 
heart and soul into assisting me in my projects. Cnfortunately the :\Iission 
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"teamer was laid up for repairs, but l\I r, Swann placed their sailing boat at 
my disposal. By means of this boat 1 visited all the chiefs on the south end 
of Lake Tanganyika, made treaties with them, and further penetrated to 
the settlements of Kabunda, an Arab trader, \\"ho had almost constituted 
himself a nati\"e chief. It was important in those days to conciliate 
Kabunda, \\'ho had remained neutral in the \\"ar between the - \rabs and 
I.akes Company, and \\'ho had a great influence over the nati\"e chiefs. He 
was really a Baluch in origin, not an Arab, and considered himself in some 
respects a British subject. I Ie entertained Mr. S\\'ann and myself \\"ith the 
greatest hospitality, and assisted us to enter into treaties \\"ith the chief" of 
1 ta\\"a, in the direction of Lake ':\'1 weru. This being the limit of the journey 
\\"hich I had to perform (!\Ir. Sharpe \Vas working for me to the \\"est), I 
decided to return at once to the Shire Ilighiands, as rumours had reached 
me of war \\"ith the Portuguese" It was a great disappointment for me to 
turn back at this juncture, as I desired to go to the north end of Tanganyika 
and secure for England the north end of that lake,! but ] felt it to be my 
duty to get through to the coast and send a report of the \\'ork already done; 
so 1 reluctantly postponed the completion of a scheme, which was, as 1 
hoped, to give us continuous communication between Cape Town and Cairo, 
either over international waterways or along British territory. On my return 
journey, in which no unpleasant incident occurreù, I found 1\1 ponda, the 
Yao chief at the south end of Lake X yasa, in a more reasonable frame of 
mind, and concluded a treaty \\'ith him. I reached 'loçambique at the end 
of January, 18 9 0 , telegraphed the result of my work to the Foreign Office, 
and subsequently proceeded to Zanzibar to make arrangements for the 
conclusion of treaties at the north end of Tanganyika. X ot being able to 
return thither myself, as my health was failing, I entrusted the task to ;\1r. 
.--\. J. S\\'ann, and sent up to him an expedition under the leadership of my 
invaluable Swahili headman, Ali-Kiongwe. l\Ir. S\\"ann's expedition \\"as 
entirely successful. Treaties were made and the British flag was planted at 
the extreme north end of Lake Tanganyika. Unfortunately, however, his 
treaties arrived too late to be taken into consideration at the conclusion of the 
. \nglo-German Convention; but Lord Salisbury managed to secure by that 
Con\"elüion facilities for the crossing of German territory between Tanganyika 
and Uganda, which wiII be very important to us in future developments. 
In forwarding my report to the Foreign Office I proposed the term" British 
Central .--\frica" for the territories just brought under British influence. Soon 
after my return to England in the early summer of 1890 the Anglo-German 
Convention was signed, which, among other important gains to Great 
Britain, set a seal on the \\'ork which the British South Africa Company, 
Sharpe, 
icoll, S\\"ann, Fotheringham, Buchanan and 1 had done. This was 
followcd by an abortive Convention \\'ith Portugal which, however, proved to 
be the basis of a definite understanding concluded with that Power in 18 91. 
I n the spring of 189 I the British Protectorate over the countries adjoining 
Lake X yasa was proclaimed, and by the Conventions \\"ith Germany and 
Portugal, the remainder of British Central Africa was declared to be an 
exclusively British sphere of influence. 
After the conclusion of the Anglo-German Convention Her Majesty con- 
ferred on 1\lr. John Buchanan a c.
I.G., and on myself a C. B. ::\lr. \V. A. 
('hurchill, who, during my abscnce in the interior, had done excellent work 
1 \\'ith land hunger l'appetit vimt ell lIlallKemzt. 
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at .:\Ioçambique, when matters had been in a most critical state with Portugal, 
was promoted to be Her 
Iajesty's Vice-Consul; ,Mr. A.lfred Sharpe and 
1r. 
Ale
ander Carnegie RossI (who had been British Vice-Consul at Quelimane) 
were equally made Commissioned Vice-Consuls; .:\Ir. J. L. Xicoll (who had 
remained a year at Tanganyika to strengthen the British position at the suuth 
end of that lake) was given an important post in the .L-\dministration of the 
new Protectorate; :1\1r. John Buchanan, when he ceased to be Acting Consul, 
was made a Vice-Consul; .:\Ir. Cra,,-shay, :\Ir. S,,-ann, and .:\1r. Belcher (the 
Commander of the Universities .:\Iission steamer on Lake Xyasa)2 all subse- 
<luently joined the ,Administration of the British Central Africa Prutectorate. 
:\1r. 
Ionteith Fotheringham, the agent of the Lakes Company at Karonga, 
who had rendered me very great services, preferred, however, to remain in the 
employment of the African Lakes Company, as he was subsequently offered 
the important post of manager at 1\landala. 
In the autumn of 1890 Her .:\1ajesty's Go\'ernment began to consider the 
administration of these new territories. It was finally decided to confine the 
actual Protectorate tu the regions adjacent to Lake Xyasa and the River Shire, 
and to administer that Protectorate directly by a Commissioner under the 
Imperial Government, and further to place all the rest of the Sphere of 
Influence, north of the Zambezi, under the Charter of the British South ...\frica 
Company, subject of course to certain conditions. I was appointed to be 
Commissioner and Consul-General to administer the Protectorate, and was 
chosen by the British South Africa Company as their Administrator north of 
the Zambezi, an unpaid post which I held for nearly five years.::! 
By an arrangement bet\\een the Chartered Company and Her .:\lajesty's 
Government, the former contributed annually for a certain numLer of years 
the sum of ,[10,000 per annum, for the maintenance of a police force to be 
used by me indifferently in the Protectorate and in the Company's Sphere. 
The Company also met the cost of administering its own Sphere of Influence 
north of the Zambezi, and further agreed to provide us, by arrangement with 
the African Lakes Company, with the free use of that Company's boats and 
steamers. 4 
On my return to British Central .-\frica as Commissioner and Consul- 
General and .L-\dministrator for the British South \frica Company's territories 
to the north of the Zambezi, I appointed to my staff Lieut., now Captain, B. L. 
Sclater, R.E (who took with him three non-commissioned officers of the Royal 
Engineers); 
Ir. Alexander \Vhyte, F.Z.S. (as a practical Botanist and 
aturaJ 
History Collector); and, with the consent of the Indian Government, engaged 


1 Now I I. 'I. Consul at Beira. 
2 Xow H.:\1. \'ice-Consul at ()uelimane. 
:1 I preferred to receive no pay from the Company, so that I might not in any \\ay compromise my 
position as an Imperial Officer. 
-I Roughly speaking the Company thus pledged itself to spend about L 17, 5eo a ) ear on British 
Central Africa, For the first two years, howcver, the average amount spent per annum did not reach 
this SUIll, hut in the third year it was deemed advisahle that I should come to some definite agreement 
with the Company in regard to their annual contribution, which \\-as then fixed at LI7,5eo. In addition 
to this alIo\\ ance :\1 r. Rhodes agreed to prO\'ide as much as L 10,000 for the special purpose of cunquering 
the chief l\fakanjira, who persistently raided the south-eastern portion of our territories, Uf this sum a 
little over [4.000 was actually spent. In Ü;94 this arrangement came to an end, . \t the heginning of 
the financial year 1895, the Company ceased tlJ provide any contrihutioli \\- hatever towards the admini
- 
tration of the Protectorate, and the Imperial CO\-ernment returned to them a proportion of the amount.; 
already contrihutecl. The Company in 1895 undertook the administration of its ()\\ n Sphere at its own 
expense, and the Protectorate \\ as thenceforth assisted hy contributions frolll lIer :\Iajesly's GO\ emment 
only. 
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Capt
in Cecil l\Iuntgomery l\Iaguire l (of the Haiderabad Contingent Lancers) 
to raIse a small force of Indian troops as a nucleus for our police force in 
Central Africa. Captain 'Iaguire was to start from India and meet me at 
the mouth of the River Chinde. Captain Sclater and the rest of my staff 
were to lea\"c England subsequent to myself and also meet me at Chinde. In 
the meantime I proceeded to Zanzibar and Moçambique, to make arrangement:-> 
for the disembarkation of my expedition at the mouth of the Zambezi. In 
the autumn of 1890 Lord Salisbury had resolved to place two gunboats on 
the Zambezi, and these \-essels, the Herald and the .fi-:fosquito, were \"ery ably 
put together at Chinde under the superintendence of the Senior 
 aval Of-ficer, 
Commander J. 11. Keane, R.r\., c.l\I.<..;., who managed to launch his gunboats 
without undue friction with the Portuguese. All the various sections of my 
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expedition arrived \\"ith delightful punctuality at Chinde, and with the aid of 
the two gunboats and the steamers of the 
--\frican Lakcs Company we con- 
\Teyed men, beasts, and goods without accident to Chiromo. 
By the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of 1891 we had lost a little territory 
to the west of the Shire basin, but had been allotted in exchange b} the 
Portuguese a portion of the right bank of the River Shire, below the Ruo 
J unction. This brought the British Protectorate almost within sight of the 
Zambczi. On my journey up the river, therefore, in 11.:\I.S. Hl:rald, I had to 
fix the :\.nglo-Portuguese boundary according to the Convention, and take 
over political possession of the LO\\"er Shire District. 
\\" e had no sooner arrived at Chiromo in the month of July, 1891, than we 
were greeted with the ne\\'s that the Yao chief, Chikumbu,2 had attacked the 
British settlers who had commenced coffee-planting in that country. The 
1 Captain Maguire obtained from the Indian Army seventy volunteers, of whom about furty were 
'\1a7bi Sikhs, of the 23[(1 and 32nd Pioneers, and the remainder Muhammadan cavalrymen from the 
various regiments uf Ilaiderabad Lancers. As nearly all our first batch of horses died of hurse sickness 
ur tsetse fly, the Cavalry became useless and were eventually sent back tu India. \\"e subse(luently 
decided to engage in future nothing hut Sikhs for our Indian Cuntingent. 
2 A recent arrival in the Mlanje district, \\hu had dc\"e1oped hy degrees mto a po\\crful African 
chief. 
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ill-feeling between Chikumbu and the British was of some years' duratiun. 
Chikumbu was a Yao who had settled amongst the peaceful Xyanja people 
of l\I1anje, whom he had been gradually 
ubjugating until in 1890 they 
appealed to 1\1r. John Buchanan for protection. The old 
 yanja chief, 
Chipoka, had died in 1890, and on his death-bed had, with the consent of 
all his sub-chiefs and subjects, transferred the so,"ereign rights of his country 
to the Queen, in order to pledge the British Government to the protection of 
the indigenous K yanja people against Yao attacks. Two or three plantcrs 
had just begun to scttle in the l\llanje district, and although they had paid 
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relatively large sums to Chikumbu he continuecl to extort larger and largcl- 
payments from them; and at last, upon their refusing to gi,'c any more, 
committed various acts of violence, and stopped the natÏ\'es working for them. 
Chikumbu was a vcry grcat slave trader and kcpt up a c1irecct communication 
,\"ith the East Coast of _ \frica at Angochc, whither his caravans of slaves 
,,"ere generally forwarded. He was allied with ,Matipwiri and other Yau 
slave-trading chicfs, 
. \ccordingly Captain :\Iaguire ,,"as dispatched two days after our rcaching 
Chiromu, with a force of Sikhs to bring Chikumbu to reason. The campai
n 
was not of long duratioll, though there ,,"ere one or two days of stiff fighting. 
Chikumbu fled and his brother was taken prisoner. fhc lattcr was eventually 
released and appointcd chief in Chikumbu's stcad, upon his giving promises 
of good behaviour which havc since becn kept. _ \. fter a considcrable bani:-;h- 
ment Chikumbu was reccntly atlO\\"cd to return, and li,"cs no\\' as a pri,"ate 
individual. 
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\Vhilst Captain Maguire was thus engaged I had to spend two months at 
<. 'hiromo, settling a great many matters in connection with the Lower Shire 
districts. I did not reach Zomba till the month of September 1891, and here 
I was joined by Captain Maguire. -\fter a brief rest ,,'e were both obliged to 
start with a strong expedition for the south end of Lake Kyasa, owing to 
troubles of a complex kind which had broken out between l\1ponda and other 
Yao chiefs, and between l\Iponda and Chikusi, a chief of the Southern Angoni. 
\\'e took with us a force of 70 Indian soldiers and 9 Zanzibaris; also a 
7-pounder mountain gun, and marched up the east bank of the Shire. 
A.lthough we had come to mediate between the chiefs whose fighting was 
temporarily stopping communications on the Shire and were not bent on any 
punitive measures except in regard to l\1akanjira, we were obliged to take 
considerable precautions against :\lponda, who was uncertain in his attitude 
towards the British, and whu waged these wars chiefly with the intention 
of securing slaves for the Kilwa 1 caravans which visited his country. To 
avoid coming into collision with him unnecessarily we encamped on the 
uninhabited reed wilderness opposite his main town on the east bank of the 
Shire, about three miles distant from the south end of Lake K yasa. Though 
some of these Yao chiefs had invoked our interventiun at a distance, their 
attitude became suspiciously hostile upon our entering their country with an 
armed force. 
\ccordingly Captain 
1aguire deemed it prudent to throw up 
fortifications round our camp opposite ,l\1ponda's town. These had to be 
erected with stealth as Mponda was continually sending to enquire what 
we were doing, and we were anxious to avoid any attack on his part until we 
were capable of defending ourselves and our stores. Accordingly the defences 
of what Captain :Maguire called, half in fun, " Fort Johnston," were constructed 
during the day-time in separate sections, which apparently had no con- 
nection with one another. M ponda was informed, when he came to see 
what we were doing, that these pits and sections of embankment were 
intended as sleeping shelters for the men. \Ve then took advantage of 
a moonlight night, when the moon "'as half full, to work almost twelve 
huurs on end, and by the next morning our camp was cumpletely 
surrounded by mud and sand breash,'orks behind a revêtement of bamboo. 
Before this point was reached, however, an engagement had taken place with 
one of our enemies. Makandanji, a chief ,,"ho dwelt on the south-east corner 
of Xyasa, had tied up and imprisoned our envoys. I lis town was about seven 
miles distant from Fort Johnston. Captain l\'laguire resolved on the true 
Napoleonic policy of crushing our enemies singly, and not waiting for them 
to come to terms as to a combined movement against us. I Ie suddenly fell 
on l\Iakandanji and drove him out of his village, releasing our imprisoned men, 
and scattering .:\Iakandanji's forces, which were never again able to take the 
field against us. ::\lponda, however, instead of joining Makandanji, seized the 
opportunity to capture nearly all the runaways, whom he forthwith marched 
off to his own town and sold as slaves to the Swahili caravans waiting there. 
Over seventy of the captives he had the insolence to drive through our camp at 
Fort Johnston, at a time when Captain Maguire was absent and I was left with 
only ten men. ;\s soon as Captain .:\Iaguire was back and the little fort was 
completed, I summoned l\lponda to set all these slaves at liberty. He declined 
to do so, and commenced warlike proceedings against us. \Ye had timed our 
ultimatum for a day which was followed by full moon, and resulved to attack 
1 Kilwa, on the east coast I)f .\frica, was formerly the great distributing depôt of the Xyasa sla\'es. 
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at night. Accordingly at nine o'clock, on the evening of the 19th of October, 
I X9 I, one hour after the expiration of the term given for the restoration of the 
slaves, \\'e fired a shell across the river into 
1ponda's town, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile distant. 1\1 ponda had no conception of the range of artillery fire, 
or the effects of incendiary shells, The return fire of his guns and his muzzle- 
luading cannon was harmless, as we were almost beyond their effective range" 
.-\. few more shells soon set much of 1\1 pond a's town on fire, and he called for 
a truce, This \\"as granted, but he unly made use of it to withdraw with his 
\Vomen and ivory to a strong place he possessed in the hills. His fighting men 
remained and we rene\\"ed the struggle, which we kept up till the early morning, 
\"hen we landed un the opposite shore and dro\"e the remainder of the defenders 
out of :\1 ponda's town, which we then destroyed. A great many slaves \\ ere 
found by us ill the town, and brought over to our camp" 1\'lany of these 
\\"fetched people had come from vast distances in the interiur of South Central 
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Africa. The following day 
Iponda asked for terms of peace, and peace was 
eventually concluded. He then informed us as to the whereabouts of the slave- 
trading cara\"ans: Captain :\faguire pursued these people, capturing seven of 
them and releasing large numbers of slaves, The terms of peace offered to 
Mponda \\"ere very fair, and he probably rather gained in power by coming to 
an understanding \\'ith us, For four years afterwards he kept the peace; then 
in the belief that we were going to get the worst of it at the hands of Zarafi, 
he unwisely \Vent to war once more, with the result that he is no\\' temporarily 
exiled from his country. 
Makandanji, the first chief with whom we harl fought, acknmdedged the 
supremacy of Zarafi, a powerful chief who d\\-clt on a very high mountain 20 
miles to the east of Fort Johnston. \Ve knew little about Zarafi in those days, 
except that he had not long succeeded his mother, a famous woman-chief called 
Kabutu. Zarafi, imagining that \\ e shuuld follow the attack 011 1\1akandanj i by 
an advance into his country, sent envoys dO\\ï1 to treat \\-ith us for peace. \Ve, 
therefore, on one day, concluded treaties with 1\1 ponda, Zarafi, and :\Iakandanji, 
and seemed to ha\"e accomplished the pacification of South Xyasa. 
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Encouraged by this success, \"C then and there resolved to undertake the 
chastisement of :\lakanjira, who had, as already related, committed various 
outrages on British subjects, and had recently robbed the Universities Mission 
of a boat and killed some of their boatmen. \Ve hired the African Lakes 
Company's steamer lJomira, and mounted our 7-pounder gun in the bows 
Arriving suddenly off \lakanjira's in the early morning, we were saluted by 
volleys from his fighting men, who were drawn up on the beach, and who had 
evidently been expecting our arrival. :\ shell landed in the middle of this 
yelling crowd produced an impression on them which was absolutely novel, and 
there was soon not one of the enemy in sight. After setting fire to a portion 
of the town with other shells, I effected a landing with a small number of 
Sikhs, whilst Captain Maguire kept the enemy at bay by bombarding the town 
from the steamer. We managed to land with only one or two casualties, and 
the Sikhs carried off two of l\lakanjira's cannon and set fire to one of his daus.! 
The enemy, however, came on us in such strength that we had to retreat 
to our boat, and should probably have not escaped '\"Ïth our lives had not 
Captain ,Maguire arrived with reinforcements. He dro\'e the enemy back into 
the tÖwn, and completed the destruction of the dau. 
The next morning Captain l\laguire landed in force, and after hard fighting, 
in which se,-eral of our Sikhs were severely wounded, he captured all 
Iakanjira's 
defences. I joined him, and we then drove the enemy out of the huge town, 
which ,,-e completely destroyed. \Ve also destroyed two or three of their daus. 
After waiting a day in vain to see if any person ,,"ould come from l\lakanjira 
to treat for a peace, we steamed over to the opposite side of the Jake, where it 
was necessary to come to an understanding with Kazembe, who lived opposite 
to Makan jira and was a near relation. Lake N rasa is at its narrowest opposite 
:\Iakanjira's town. Its breadth here is probably not more than fifteen miles, 
The favourite ferry across Lake Xyasa, therefore, has generally been between 
these two points, the one on the eastern shore held by l\lakanjira, the other on 
the \Vest by Kazembe. Kazembe was a great slave trader, but was not hostile 
t(J the British. He had concluded a treaty with me in 1890, but it was 
necessary to warn him that the slave trade could no longer continue. I Ie took 
the \\'arning in good part, and promised good behaviour in future. This promise 
\Va=-, not faithfully adhered to, and the result was that Kazembe was exiled from 
the Protectorate for a few months, but was subsequently restored to power, and 
is now chief in l\lakanjira's place. 
After leaving Kazembe's, we revisited l\Iakanjira's coast in the !Jomira. 
Captain 1\laguire landed at a town belonging to l\-lakanjira's headman, Saidi 
::\1 wazungu, in the southern part of Makanjira's country, for the purpose of 
acquiring information. The people had not evinced unfriendliness as we 
approached, and Captain l\laguire landed under a flag of truce. J Ie was 
received by an Arab (who ""as said to have been a native of .\den) with a 
show of courtesy, but no sooner had he reached the veranda of the Arab's 
house than he was suddenly fired on by the 
\rab himself, who by some 
marvellous accident missed him, though only two or three yards distant. 
Captain l\Iaguire had landed with only six men; but, hearing the shot, I 
immediately dispatched reinforcements to his assistance, and the town was 
soon taken and destroyed. The two remaining claus of l\Iakanjira, in search 


1 ^ "dau" is an .\raL sailing \'essel, sometimes of consideral)le siLeo Spelt phonetically it should 
he dau, hut the British, with their extraurdinary racial pen-ersity in mattero; of spelling, prefer without 
rhyme or reason to spdl it "dhcJ\\ ," 
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of which Captain :\Iaguire had landed, ,,-ere either not there or had escaped 
before our coming. 
\\'e now returned to Zomba, lea\-ing a garrison behind at Fort Johnston. \\ e 
had no sooner reached Zomba than we heard of trouble from Kawinga, a power- 
ful Yao chief \d10 lived on a hill which was at the north-eastern extremity of 
the Zomba range. J t was deemed advisable to dispatch an expedition against 
Kawinga, and this was accompanied by :\11'. John Buchanan, c.
I.G_, who had 
become a Vice-Consul in the service of the Protectorate. Kawinga's fortress 
proved however to be a much harder nut to crack than we had expected. A 
gallant attempt was made by Captain 
:\Iaguire and ,l\Ir, Buchanan to scale the 
hill in face of a heavy fire. Captain 
.i\laguire was wounded in the chest, 
several of our men were killed or 
wounded, and the force was partially 
repulsed, though it had captured nearly 
all Kawinga's positions except the 
highest, and had so far scared him that 
he treated for peace and obtained it. 
After the conclusion of peace with 
Kawinga, Captain :\Iaguire considered 
it necessary to return to Fort Johnston, 
to complete the building at that place, 
and relieve the garrison. 1 Ie was to be 
back at Zomba to spend Christmas with 
me, but I \\-as doomed ne\er to see him 
agam. 
C pon reaching Fort Johnston he 
had received information as to the 
locality where :\Iakanjira's two daus 
were hidden. \\ïthout waiting to con- 
sult me, therefore, he started in the 
DOli/ira, with a small force of Indian 
soldiers. ] Ie found the daus-in a little 
cove dose to where Fort :\Iaguire is 
no\\' situated, and somewhat to the north of l\Iakanjira's main town. lIe 
landed with a small force of about 28 men, and was proceeding to destroy 
and incapacitate the claus, when :\Iakanjira, with about 2,000 men, attacked 
him. He retreated to the beach. 
Unfortunately a storm had arisen which had wrenched his boat from her 
moorings, and had dashed her on to the rocks. The DomÎra in endeavouring 
to approach as near as possible in order to come to his assistance, \\ as blo\\-n on 
to a sand-bank, and stuck fast \\ ithin a short distance of the shore. \\'hen 
he had lost three of his men Captain l\Iaguire told the others to enter the 
water and make for the ]Jomira. After seeing them off, and \\'ith a few faithful 
Sikhs repulsing \\"ith the bayonet the onslaught of the enemy, he turned to the 
water himself, but just as he was nearing the steamer a bullet apparently struck 
him in the back of the head and he sank. Just about this time the master 
of the DOll/Ùa, 1\11'. Keiller, \\"as wounded, and shortly after :\11'. Urquhart, 
the second engineer, was se\-erely wounded. All the I ndian soldiers except the 
three who had been killed reached the steamer safely, and preparations were at 
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once made to defend the Domira from the attack of 
1akanjira's men, who were 
at very close range. .-\fter two or three days' incessant fighting, 1Iakanjira's 
people put up a flag of truce. His envoys were received on board and offered,. 
in return for a certain ransom (which was paid), to cease fighting and to assist in 
moving the IJomira off the sand-bank, and to gi,"e up the bodies of Captain 
Maguire and the dead sepoys. The negotiations were chiefly conducted by Dr. 
Boyce l and 1\11'. 
IcEwan,2 in order that the two wounded Europeans might not 
be shown to the enemy. After peace had, seemingly, been concluded with 
Makanjira's envoys, the latter said that no effect could be given to the pnwisions. 
of this agreement until the white men had visited :\1akanjira on the shore, and 
as an extra inducement for them to come they promised Dr. Boyce that he 
should recei,"e for burial the body of Captain :\Iaguire. Owing to the two 
wounded officers being concealed in the cabin below, it appears that l\lakanjira's 
el1\'oys imagined Dr. Boyce and .i\lr. :l\IcEwan were the only white men on the 
steamer. They therefore made a point of insisting they should both come to 
s
e l\lakan jira. 
Xo idea of treachery seems to ha\"e entered the minds of the Europeans, who, 
did not even think of insisting on 1\lakanjira's lea,"ing hostages on board, whilst 
they went on shore. They therefore started for the beach with only a few 
unarmed attendants, One of these was Captain :i\1aguire's orderly, an Indian 
.i\luhammadan soldier. Soon after reaching the beach an Arab led this orderly 
away from the rest of the party, offering to show him Captain 1\Iaguire's body. 
So far as is known, after taking the orderly for a roundabout walk he urged him 
strongly to return to the boat, which the man did. 3 Dr. Boyce and his party 
were told that 1\Iakanjira was just a short distance from the shore, in the bush, 
awaiting them. They ""ere thus led on to a distauce of perhaps two miles from 
the lake shore; then they suddenly found themselves surrounded by a number 
of Makanjira's men, at the head of whom was Saidi IVIwazungu, a man half 
.-\rab and half Yao, Saidi:\1 wazungu suddenly called out, ":\Iakanjira has 
ordered the white men to be killed," His men then turned their guns on 
the party. Mr. McEwan "(
,s shot repeatedly. Dr. Boyce was shot several 
times, but did not die. They therefore threw him down and cut his head 
off. The Swahili servants who had accompanied this party were not killed, but 
secured and subsequently sold as slaves. 4 The Atonga steamer-boys were 
killed, or left for dead. One of these A tonga, however, ,,"hom the Arabs 
believed themselves to ha\"e killed, managed in spite of his terrible wounds to 
crawl by degrees to the lake shore, where he shouted for help. He was got on 
board the steamer, and gave them an account of what had happened. ,Mean- 
time the survivors in the steamer heard the Yao shouting on the shore that all 
the white men were killed, and that now was the time to attack the steamer. 
The Sikhs behaved splendidly, but the hero at this crisis was 1\11'. Urquhart, the 
wounded engineer, who by dint of almost superhuman efforts, and by working 
at the dead of night, managed to get the steamer afloat. After a fi\"e days' 
detention-five days without sleep, in constant and incessant danger, and almost 


1 Dr. Boyce was a Par"i Doctor of Medicine, who had been engaged by me at Zan7Ïbar as Surgeon 
to the Indian contingent. 
2 The first engineer of the f)omz"ra, 
:1 The orderly, with the horror of what had taken place during the
e few days, 
ubsequently \\ent out of 
his mind, and was nc\'cr ahle to gÍ\"e a coherent accuunt of the circumstances, hut it is belic\"ed that the 
Arab did not wish a fcllo\\ :\Iuhammadan to he killed, and therefure induced the orderlv to return to 
the steamer. . 
4 After the mo<;t e},traof(linary a<h"entures they succeeded in rcaching the coast. 
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\\'ithout food-the steamer floated off the sand-bank into deep water. The 
7-pounder gun was silently got ready by the Sikhs, and before the vessel 
steamed away, shells were fired in rapid succession into howling crowd
 of 
:\lakanjira's men, who were dancing round camp fires, confident that a few more 
hours would see the Domira in their possession, 
The death of Captain :\laguire took place on the 15th December, 18 91. 
X 0 news of it reached me until Christmas Eve, just at the time when I wa" 
expecting him to arrive for Christmas day, I left at once for Blantyre, which 
I reached on the e\'ening of Christmas day, and there conferred with 1\1r. John 
Buchanan and :\11', Fotheringham, the manager of the African Lakes Company. 
The latter at once proffered his co-uperation in meeting the difficult situation 
on Lake X yasa. \Ve both started for the Upper Shire by different routes, and 
reached Fort Johnston at the end of December. Here we found that the chief 
l\Isamara who li\'ed a little below -:\'I ponda on the west bank of the Shire, had 
turned against us and with Zarafi had sent a force of men to attack Fort 
Johnston, and although nothing more had come of the attack but a few wild 
shots, he had nevertheless been raiding all round the Fort. 
The bad news had brought volunteers hurrying up from the south. Amongst 
them came 1\:1r. J. G. King, from Port Herald; Dr. _ \. Blair \Yatson; the late 
:\1r. Gilbert Stevenson; and, a little later on, Commander J. H. Keane, J{,I'\,l 
Fortunately l\Iponda had remained loyal, and although for a few days the Fort 
and its garrison of wounded and exhausted men lay at his mercy, he had not 
only been neutral but had assisted to defend the place against Zarafi's attacks. 
1\ly arrival soon restored the morale of the Sikhs, who were literally in tears at 
the death of their commander, but the :\Iuhammadan Indian soldiers had not 
rallied from the feeling of discouragement caused by this disaster. Soon after- 
wards they had, in fact, to be sent back to India, though there were men 
amongst them \\'ho had strikingly distinguished themselves. I t must be 
remembered, however, that they were all cavalry men, and not used to fighting 
on foot, or on board a ship, and all things considered behaved as well as might 
be expected. The Sikhs, however, throughout all this crisis, never sho\\'ed their 
sterling worth more effectually. 
Another attack on :\Iakanjira was impossible until \\'e had got gunboats on 
the lake. So I decided to restore our prestige by subduing those enemies who 
were nearer at hand and more vulnerable, to wit, :\lsamara and Zarafi, The 
chief l\lsamara was captured and iml'risoned in the fort, together with some 
of his headmen, whilst an enquiry was instituted into his culpability for the 
recent raids. I regret to say that whilst in prison he poisoned himself but 
it was fortunately done with the knowledge and conni\'ance of his followers and 
consequently no slur was cast on the _-\dministration for his death, his headmen 
themselves asserting that their chief had committed suicide because he believed 
he was going to be hanged, an eventuality, howe\'er, of which there was little 
probability. The war against Zarafi \Vas a more difficult matter. I was able 
with the help of the volunteer officers and the Sikhs to capture all Zarafi's 
villages in the plains with relatively little loss of men; but to attack Zarafi 
in the hills was another matter. \\Thile on our way thither, all :\Iponda's men 
who were acting as our porters ran away, and we were therefore compelled to 
retreat to Fort Johnston. Under the circumstances the flight of our porters \Vas 
the best thing that could have happened to us, since we were embarked on an 
enterprise far beyond uur strength, although we did not know'it at that time; 
1 Aftemards made l'.1\I.C. 
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for another march would have brought us to the basc of Zarafi's hill, where we 
should probably have met with as serious a disaster as subsequently happened 
to another expedition. 
During all this crisis \ve were much helped by the Angoni, under Chifisi, 
who dwelt at the back of .:\1 ponda's country. These men came down in 
hundreds to assist us in fighting Zarafi, Unfortunately the Angoni are not 
as bra\-e as they look, and we subsequently found they wcre very broken reeds 
to depend on in hard fighting. Zarafi had, nevertheless, suffered so much at 
our hands by the loss of all his villages in the plains that he ceased his raids, 
and commenced negotiations for peace. K 0 doubt these negotiations were only 
intended to gain time, but I welcomed them as a valuable respite, and did not 
intend to take any further steps against Zarafi until I could receive reinforce- 
ments of officers and men, By the capture of Zarafi's low-lying towns I had 
prcvented for some time to come any attempts on his part to obstruct the 
navigation of the Shire; this end was stilI further attained by the imprisonment 
of the chief l\Isamara who subsequently committed suicide at Fort Johnston. 
I again returned to Zomba, determined to apply myself now to the con- 
sideration of our financial position, for since my arrival in British Central Africa 
in July, 1891, I had not had a spare day in which to turn to accounts. Up till 
this time it must be remembered that I had to be my own secretary and 
accountant, and the pressure of office work was almost more than I could 
stand. Captain Sclater \\'as busily employed in making roads, and this work 
was so necessary I did not like to call him off it for other purposes; .:\lr, Sharpe 
was not yet back from leave of absence in England. 
I had just begun to settle down once more to office work at Zomba when 
another message arrived with disastrous news. On the 24th February, 1 
92, 
I received a note from Dr. \ \T atson informing me that after my d
parture a 
large forcc of .Angoni had come down and placed thcir services at the disposal 
of lVIr. J. G. King, whom I had left in charge of Fort Johnston as chief of that 
station, and 'Ir. King had resolved, then and there, to attack Zarafi, who had 
once more become troublesomc; that the expedition had resulted in a very 
serious repulse at thc foot of Zarafi's hill, in which but for the dogged bra\'ery 
of aX aval Petty Officer, l\1r. 1 Ienry lnge, lent by the river gunboat
, nearly the 
whole of the expedition must have been annihilated. I Ie went on to relate 
that at the bf'ginning of the engagement l\1r. King had been shot through the 
lungs, and that he himself (Dr, \Vatson) had been wounded in the fight; that 
some six Indian soldiers had been killed and several Swahilis; that another 
fourteen Indian soldiers were missing; 1 and that the 7-pounder gun which 
,:\Ir. Inge used till the ammunition was exhausted, to distract the enemy from 
following the defeated expedition, had had to be abandoncd in the bush. 
Fortunately at this juncture Commander Keane, ILK., was staying with me, 
having only quitted Fort Johnston a short time before. On my invitation he 
returned there and restored the situation as well a:,; possible. 
I am glad to say that both .:\11'. King and Dr. \Vatson recovered from their 
wounds. The recovery of the former was quite extraordinary as he was 
practically shot through the lungs,
 Our ultimate losses were found to have 
consisted of the 7-puunder gun, a fe\\ rifles and cases ùf ammunition; and six 


1 These 
uhseljuently reached Fort J uhnstoll by de\-ious routes, one after more than thirteen days in 
the Lush with Ilothing but grass, leaves, and roots to eat. 

 For years aften\anls he was \ïce-Consul at Chinde; but to my deep regret died at that place 
011 1\ O\'em ber 30, 181)6. 
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Indian sepoys and three Zanzibari soldiers killed. This time may be taken as 
the nadir of our fortunes. The slave- trading chief,; at Chiradzulu began to 
gi","e trouble by committing highway robberies on the roads between Zomba 
and Hlantyre and Blantyre and 1\'Iatope. The X dirande 1 people joined them in 
these depredations, and l\Iatipwiri, a very powerful Yao chief who dwelt near 
the Portuguese border at the back of the :\Ilanje :\Iountain, together with 
Kawinga, sent out raiding parties from time to time to rob our carriers and to 
carry off slaves, l\Iakanjira ha\"ing received an enormou
 accession of strength 
and prestige from the death of Captain :\Iaguire, crossed the lake to the opposite 
peninsula of the Rifu, and with the aid of the disaffected party there dro\"e 
Kazembe from power as punishment for his alliance with the English. 
Kazembe fled to the south. Thus both sides of this narrow ferry were in the 
hands of the enemies of the English. l\Iakanjira's next attempts \vere directed 
against J umbe, and he began a war with him, which eventually terminated in the 
following year by J umbe's loss of all his territory except his capital town, 
Fortunately the Arabs at the north end were not ready to recommence the 
war; and 
Iponda, who held the key of the situation at the south end of Lake 
:\yasa, remained faithful to us. Then :\Ir. Sharpe returned from leave of 
absence in England, and the terrible pressure of the official work on my 
shoulders was lightened. :\IoreO\'er I recei\-ed my first accountant in the 
person of l\Ir. \Villiam \Yheeler, 
who assisted me in getting our 
finances into order. 
Captain Sclater had been of 
great assistance to me through 
this trying time, and had made 
a rapid journey to the coast to 
obtain things that \\'ere \\'anted, 
and to engag"e some more men. 
Amongst his recruits was :\Ir. 
\\'heeler, who had come to us 
from a position of accountant in 
the sen"ice of the Union Steam- 
ship Company. 
But in :\Iarch, 1892, after the 
disaster at Zarafi's, the fortunes of 
the young .Administration seemed 
certainly at their lowest ebb; and 
what distressed me much more at 
this period than our wars \\"ith the 
Yau, or any trouble that could 
be gi ven by the black men, was 
the attitude of the white settlers 
and some of the missionaries. It cannot be said that the Administration in its 
earlier days was universally popular amongst the Europeans, especially those 
who dwelt in the Shire province. The proclamation of the British Protectorate 
had been folIo\\-ed by a \\-holesale grabbing of land; or, where it is not fair 
to describe the acquisition of land as "grabbing," at any rate huge tracts 
had been bought for disproportionate amounts from the natives, and there were 
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I '\dirande is a mountain overlooking B1antyre. 

 ;'\0\\ the chid accountant of the Briti"h Central _--\.frila Administrati( n. 
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many claims that overlapped and required adju
tment. The settlers knew that 
I ""as entrusted with the task of enquiring into and settling their claims, and 
many of them anticipated \\"ith some accuracy that their claims would not be 
sanctioned, either wholly or e\Ten at all. They were therefore disposed to 
weaken my position as much as they could by cavilling at all my acts, and 
making all the capital they could out of my misfortunes. In regard to a 
certain 1\Iissionary Society in the Shire Highlands, its hostile attitude was 
of more complex origin. It had acquired, and acquired by good means, a very 
strong influence over the natives, Its representatives were men of great 
natural ability who, whether conscious of it or not, enjoyed to the full the 
pO\'"er of governing. Still they had not been appointed to administer this 
country by the Go\-ernment, and it was impossible to allow them to take 
the law into their own hands as they were in the habit of doing, by holding 
informal courts and administering justice. Loth as I was to come into conflict 
with any Missionary Society-as I have always been a sincere admirer of the 
re
uits of mission work-I found myself inevitably at issue with certain men 
at Blantyre and elsewhere. I t is not worth while describing the \Va ys in which 
through misrepresentation in the Press, letters to the Foreign Office, and strong 
local opposition my life and the li,"es of my subordinates were made unbearable: 
for I suppose the same conflict has occurred with the commencement of all 
attempts to found an Administration among headstrong, sturdy pioneers. ] 
merely refer to these foolish dead-and-forgotten quarrels because in a small way 
they enter into the woof of our history at this period, for I cannot too strongly 
assert, as a fact perhaps not sufficiently appreciated, that during my seventeen 
years' acquaintance with Africa the difficulties raised up against my work by 
Europeans have infinitely exceeded the trouble given me by negroes or ...\rabs. 
Captain Charles Ed\\"ard Johnson, of the 36th Sikhs, arri\"ed in the month 
of June to take the place of the late Captain :\Iaguire. He soon brought order 
into our disorganised forces, and there accompanied him a small detachment of 
Sikhs which proved a very useful reinforcement, Commander Keane was 
released by the arri,"al of Captain Johnson and received a C.l\1.G. in reward 
for his sen"ices. Before Captain Johnson could get an expedition ready I was 
obliged to dispatch a small force under l\Ir. Sharpe and Captain Sclater against 
the highway robbers of :\1 t. Chiradzulu,l 
At the beginning of July, 1892, we received a visit from Admiral Nicholson, 
\Vho was commanding on the Cape Station. Being absent at Fort Johnston, 
I dispatched :\1:r. Sharpe to meet the Admiral at Chiromo, whilst I journeyed 
to Blantyre. As regard
 bad news, I had one hour after I reached Blantyre 
which I shall always remember as a kind of Job's experience. \Yithin that 
one hour arrived the following pieces of information. Fir:-;t came a messenger 
to say that a raid had been made by the Yao on the Blantyre-Zomba road, a 
cara'"an attacked and a quantity of goods stolen. Then came another message 
from Katunga, on the Shire, with the news that lVIr. Sharpe's boat, on his way 
elm\ n to Chiromo, had been capsized by a hippopotamus, and that lVIr. Sharpe 
and all his companions were drowned.:.! Lastly came the post with the news 


] ChiradLUlu is a very fine picturesque mountain about 5,500 ft, in height, midway betwccn Zomha and 
Blantyre. The Yao settled on this mountain since the Yao raids of 1861-2 anù -3 were \'ery troublesome 
to the first missionaries and planter", and ga\ e a great deal of annoyance in the early days of the .Adminis- 
tration. They were thoroughgoing slave-raiders, and were not final1y subdued until the winter of 1893. 

 T....o or threc of :\lr. Sharpc's men ....ere drowned, hut he fortunately succeeded in s....imming 
ashore \\ here he was e,<entual1y pickerl up by a nati\ e canoe. II e lost, however, c\"erything hc had with 
him, including some \aluahle guns. 
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that the X ew Oriental Bank, in which were invested a good proportion of our 
funds, had failed. J Following close on this tale of disasters came Admiral 
Xicholson, fortunately accompanied by 
rr. Sharpe, the news of \\ hose 
untimely death had fairly taken all the heart out of me. Probably Admiral 
Xicholson has ne\'er knO\\ n to this day why I received him \\ ith so much 
emotion. 
In ,May, I S92, \Ir, John L. Xicoll had returned from leave of absence in 
England, and had entered the service of the British Central Africa r\dministra- 
tion. ] Ie was appointed collcctor for the South Xyasa district, to reside at 
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.'ort Johnston: I n nearly three years' residence he cffected a remarkable 
Improvement In affairs on the Upper Shire and at the south end of the 
lake. Zarafi's raids were checked, the river was policed dnd rendered safc, 
and l\Iponda was kept in order. In the summer of this same year two 
important expeditions arrived in the country. One \\'as the dispatch from 
England of three gunboats in sections for Lake X yasa and the Upper Shire. 
These boats had been obtained by the initiative of Lord Salisbury, when 
the news first arrived of the disasters on the lake. consequent on the death 
of Captain Cecil 
Iaguire. The Admiralty undertook the charge of furnishing 
these gunboats, and they \\'ere sent out under the charge of Lieutenant 
(now Commander) Hope Robertson, J.:..1\',2 The other expedition was that 


1 The Bank subsequently paid 11<; in full, though not for ahout a year after\\ards. 
:! For his sen ices in cOl1\'eying these gunhoats to Lal,e Xyasa, bringing about their rapid and succeso.;. 
ful construction, and aften\ards commanding them on Lake Xyasa in \arious campaigns, Lieutenant 
R. ,hertson \\ as promoted, and '\a
 made a C, \1. C. 
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under l\Iajor yon \\Tissmann, \\'ho at the head of a large expedition was con- 
\'eying a steamer (named after himself) to Lake Xyasa, on behalf of the 
t;erman Anti-Sla\"ery Society. 
In the middle of 1892 our Customs Regulations received definite form. 
l\Ir. H. A. Hillier, who had joined the Administration in 1891, was made 
principal Customs Officer at Chiromo, and the efficiency of our Customs 
sen'ice owe-5 much to his organization, I n 1896 he was made Director-General 
of Customs. In 1892 also the first steps were taken to institute a Hut tax. 
The question of the taxation of the natives was in its initial stages a 
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difficult one to settle, In taking O\"er the Lower Shire district on the west 
bank of the Shire from the Portuguese in the middle of 1891, the natives 
\\'ho had been accustomed to pay taxes to the Portuguese had asked me 
to assess their taxes, if possible, at a lower rate. On enquiry 1 ascertained 
that they had paid a capitation tax of something like half-a-crown a head 
per annum, which tax was levied indifferently on men, women, and children. 
The chiefs of the Lower Shire nati\"es, however, were of opinion that they 
would prefer a Hut to a Poll tax. Estimating the average number of hut 
occupants at three, their former Poll tax ,,"oldd have resulted in each 
household paying about ïs. 6d. per annum. J therefore proposed to 
compromise the matter by fixing the annual Hut tax at 6s, per annum 
and abolishing the Capitation Dues. The natives seemed well satisfied with 
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this proposal. Gradually, however, it became ob,-ious that if the nati\"es of the 
Lower Shire district '\'ere to pay taxe:-;, the other nati,-es of such portion:-; 
of the Protectorate as we were obliged to administer at our own cost, should 
do the same. For a year I talked this over with the leading chief" of the Shire 
province (the only portion of the Protectorate \\'e were then prepared to 
administer), and got most of them to agree to the principle that the nati\'es 
of the Protectorate should contribute, to a reasonable extent, towards the 
re\'enue. The idea of taxing the natives, however, was strongly opposed by 
the missionaries, and also by many of the traders and planters, who believed 
it would cause discontent and would make native labour dearer. I still held 
to my view, nevertheless, that those nati\"es of British Central A\frica who 
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were unable to protect themselves from the incursions of slave raiders, or 
who by their own mi"conduct compelled the inten ention of the Administration 
for the maintenance of law and order, should contribute as far as their means 
allO\\;ed towards the re\'enue of the Protectorate. for it was not to be :;upposed 
that the British taxpayer, or the British South Africa Company, could continue 
indefinitely finding subsidies for the support of the Protectorate; that the 
Protectorate must justify its existence by e\'entually supporting itself on its 
locally raised revenue. A.t a meeting with some of the leading missionaries 
and planters at Blantyre, in the ,,'inter of 1892, I agreed to propose to the 
Secretary of State that the Hut tax should be reduced to 3s. per annum, and 
e\"entually it was fixed in the Queen's Regulations at that sum. 
The only other taxation incumbent on the nati,"Cs was the taking out 
of a gun license, for which the same sum was charged as in the case of 
Europeans and fÒreigncrs, namely, J; 1 for 1Î\'C years, or in the case of the 
nati,"es, 4J', per annum. The payment of the J I ut tax \\'as at first confined 
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tt] certain portions of the Shire province. Gradually it was enforced through- 
out the Shire prm'ince. At the present time it is enforced throughout 
all the Protectorate \\'ith the exception of that portion of the \\'est Nyasa 
district ,,"hich is inhabited by the northern Angoni, ,,'ho at present decline 
to pay taxes to the Administration but on the other hand remain quiet 
and free from civil war, and therefore do not compel us to go to the expense of 
administering their country. Eventually, no doubt, by friendly arrangement the 
II ut tax will be enforced even here. In all other parts of the Protectorate it has 
ne\Tr been put in force without a proper arrangement being come to with the 
native chiefs, except in such districts .as ,,-here the chiefs- Y ao or 
 \rabs- 
ha\'C gone to war with us. Then as one of the conditions of peace or one of 
the results of conquest, the II ut tax has been eventually enforced. The 
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revenue derived from this source in 1893 was about ..{1,639. In the financiaJ 
year ended 
Iarch 31st, 1896, it amounted to ..{ 4,695 in valuc. 
In the early autumn of 1892 I commenced the land settlement, and by 
degrees every estate or Jand claim between the Lower Shire district and Lakes 
Tanganyika and 
lweru and the Vpper LuapuJa was visited and enquired into 
by Mr. Alfred Sharpe, Captain Sclater or myseJ( Admissible claims were 
divided into two kinds: claims to mineraJ rights, and claims to land with or 
without mineral rights. 1 In the case of treaties conferring mining rights 
the investigation was relatively simple. The chief or chiefs alleged to be 
the grantors of such concessions were examined and if they admitted making 
the grant, and it could be shown that they had recei,"ed fair \'alue for the same, 
the mining concessions were confirmed. I n regard to land, long occupation 
and improvements were regarded as almost the best titles, These qualifications, 
however, applied to very few estates in British Central Africa, as in most cases 


1 Inadmis
ible claim
 \\erc tho5e \\hich conferred sovereign rights or granted any monopoly of trade 
inconsistcnt \\ith the \ariollS treaties \\ith Foreign I'o\\ers to which Great Britain \\a
 a party. 
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the settlers had only arrived after the proclamation of the Protectorate. Only 
in cases of ,'ery lengthy occupation and much Clllti\'ation or building were 
claims sanctioned which were unsupported by properly executed documents. 
Even when land had been purchased, and the sale on the part of the chief was 
not repudiated, and the deed of sale was authentic, the concessionnaire was 
required to show what consideration had been paid, and if the grantor was not 
considered to have received fair value for his land the grantee had either to 
supplement his first payment by another, or the area of his estate was reduced 
to an extent fairly compatible with the sum paid. As land \Vas of very little 
value before the establishment of the Administration, and as undoubtedly the 
s
ttlers had conferred great benefits on the country by clearing and planting, 
land \\'as not rated at a high value in these settlements. Threepence an acre 
was the maximum, and this only in exceptionally favoured districts like 
Ilanje 
awl Blantyre. Sometimes the \'alue of the land was computed at as low as a 
halfpenny an acre, Except on very small estates the existing native \ illages 
and plantations were exempted from all these purchases, and the nati,'es were 
informed that the sale of the surrounding land did not include the alienation of 
their homes and plantations. The fact is, that at the time the chief", sold land 
to the Europeans they were very heedless of the results. A.ll they desired was 
the immediate posse:-;sion of the trade goods or money given in payment. The 
tenure of the land in reality was tribal; that is to say theoretically the chief 
had no right to alienate the land, but he had assumed such right and his 
assumption was tacitly accepted by his people. It was, however, highly 
necessary to secure these people from the results of their chiefs heedlessness, in 
many cases. as they were apt to become the serf" of the white man when he 
began to appear as their O\"er-Iandlord. One of the results of the land settlement, 
therefore, was to completely free the natives from any dependcncy on the white 
settler, by restoring to them the inalienable occupancy of their \'illagcs and 
plantations, 
IoreO\"er, in sanctioning the ,'arious concessions in the name 
of the Government we reserved to the Crown the right to make roads, raih\"ays, 
or canals o\"er anybody's property without compensation; the control of the 
water supply; and where mining rights were included in the concession, a 
royalty on the produce of the mines. In each deed I the deeds were styled 
"Certificates of Claim") the boundaries of the property \\'ere set forth with 
sedulous accuracy, and it was provided that all these deeds should be cven- 
tually supplemented by an authoritative survey made by a Government sun"eyor, 
a process which is fast being completed. On the whule the settlement was well 
accepted by the Europeans, while it ga\"e distinct satisfaction to the natives, and 
was approved without modification by Her :\Iajesty's Government. Throughout 
the whole settlement I believe I am right in saying that only one dispute 
regarding boundaries was brought into Court and not settled amicably and 
informally in my office. \Vhen all these claims had been arranged I concluded, 
on behalf of the Crown, treaties with all the chief" of the Protectorate. securing 
Cro\\'n control over the remainder of the land. which the nati\'es werc hcnce- 
forth unable to alienate without the sanction of the Commissioner. In some 
cases large sums of money were spent by the Government in buying up the 
\\'aste land from the natives where it was deemed advisable that a complete 
control ovcr its disposal should be exercised. Except m"er a small area of land 
which is absolutely Crown property, a percentage on the selling price or 
the rent is paid to the nati\"C chief \\ hen portions of the ('rem n lands are 
let or solcl. 
8 
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In the same year. 18<)2, the foundation of our Courts of Justice was laid. 
;-\ t my recommendation a number of officials were given \\-arrants as mag-is- 
trates by the Secretary of State, and were thus enabled to administer justice 
to Europeans and uther foreigners under the" Africa Orders in Council of 188 9 
and 1893." 1 It \\'as theoretically supposed that justice to nati\"es only was ad- 
ministered by nati\"c chief..;, but in reality the nati\"e courts are practically held 
by Hritish magistrates in the name of the local chief or as his representati\"e 
 
fur over most of the districts the nati\"e chief..; ha\-e surrendered to us by 
treaty their justiciary rights, Still, in some districts, nati\"e chief.., are 
encouraged to settle all minor cases themselves, and the natives are not 
aIlo\\"Cd to go to the European magistrate except where the native chief cannot 
be relied on for fairness, Xu native chief or British magistrate, hO\\'e\"er, is 
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allowed to carry out a death sentence on a native without first referring the 
case to the Commissioner for consideration, and obtaining his sanction to the 
vcrdict and sentence. 
..-\s far back as 1891 we had commenced road-making. Captain Sclater 
had begun to clear a road from Chiromo to Zoa, with the intention of ultimately 
carrying on this road to ::\I1anje in one direcion, and to Blantyre and Zomba in 
another. [t \Vas found, hU\\"e\"er, to be of more urgent need to the community 
that the road between Katunga and Blantyre should be made passable for 
\\'aç;gons, Consequently Captain Sclater undertook the reconstruction of the 
Katunga road,2 \\'hich prO\'ed to be a very lengthy and expensÍ\'e business 
and is not yet finally completed. 
In the summer of 1892 Captain Stairs' expedition returned from Katanga, 
1 That of 188<) only applied to British and British protected subjects; that of 1893 ga\"e U
, in virtuL" 
/If treaties concluded, jurisdiction over all subjects of j'-oreign States "ithin the limits of the Protectorate, 
:! It had heen originally made hy the La1...es Company, but it was little more than a rough trac1
, 
\\ithout bridges, and almost impassahle for \\ag
()n!--. 
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through X yasaland; but Captain Stairs, who had been vcry ill ,\"ith black-water 
fever, died at Chinde before he could embark on the ocean steamer. 
1893 dawned on us with somewhat brighter prospects. I had spent a '"cry 
pleasant Christmas at Blantyre. and had been cheered by the safe return of ::\lr. 
Sharpe from an extensive journey through the Tanganyika, 1\1 weru, and C pper 
Luapula districts, where he had added to our geographical discm"eries, and had 
settled many outstanding difficulties with Arabs and native chief..,. 
L Lionel 
Décle arri\"ed at the beginning of 1893 on a scientific mission for the French 
Government. In the course of this mission he had alreadv travelleò m"er 
South Africa from the Cape to X yasaland. I Ie eventually continued his journey 
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through British Central 
-\frica to the south end of Tanganyika. and thencc to 
Uganda and the east coast of Africa, 
In January, 1893, came 
Ir. J. F. Cunningham to be my pri\ate secrctary.! 
In the month of February, 1393. howe,"er, we found ourseh-es face to face 
with a serious outbreak on the Upper Shire, an outbreak of sla\"e traders 
that had long been threatened. The upper portion of the Shire was ruled ovcr 
by a chief named Liwonde, who was a relation of Kawinga's.2 Liwonde had 
1 In 1894 he became Secretary to the Rrilish Central \frica \dministration. Mr. Cunningham, 
hesides organising our printing estahlishment and (;azdte, \\as-among many other accomplishment 'i-a 
great road-maker. lIe constructed the roan between B1antyre and Zomba as a "holiday task" ",hile I 
",as ahsent in South Africa in the spring of 1893 To praise one's private secretary is scarcely less 
difficult than to praise oneself; such commendation must he pri\ate. Still I should like to ackno\\ ledge 
here how much I owe to this gentleman's unflagging industry and zealous co-operation during the period 
between 1893 and the present day. 
2 Kawinga, to whom constant allusion \\ill he made in the pagc
 of this History. \\as a powerful \ ao 
chief of the \Iachinga clan. who had 
eltled on Chikala 
Iountain. near the north-\\est end of l.ake 
Chiloa, at the end of the tifties or beginning of the si,ties. He is referred to by Li\ing
tonc in hi
 
I.as! Journeys as Kahinga. The chief Liwonde \\as his relation. and had, \\ith some \ao foll"\\cr
. 
<tcl/uired the sovereignty of the l' ppcr Shire ahout thirty years ago. 
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rece.i,-ed me \"ell in 1889, and had made a treaty with me; but he \Vas incurably 
addicted to the slave trade. 
\n old Arab, named 
\bu Bakr (a \\-hite r\rab of 
::\Iaskat), lived with Liwonde, and acted as go-between for the supply of sla\'es 
to the Swahili caravans. At the beginning of I 
93 one of these caravans had 
kidnapped and carried off some boys at Zomba who worked in :\lr. Buchanan's 
plan
ations. . Captai
 C E. Johnson, who happened to be staying at Zomba, 
hurned off In pursUlt of the caravan, accompanied by l\Ir. George Hoare 
(formerly a :\T.CO. in the 
Royal Engineers) and a fe\\' 
l\Iakua police. They came up 
with the caravan in Liwonde's 
country, and succeeded in re- 
leasing the 20m ba boys, to- 
gether with a large number of 
other slaves, but the slave 
traders managed to elude them, 
On the return of the rescue 
party to the banks of the 
Shire, in Liwonde's countr\', 
they \\-ere attacked by I :i- 
\Vonde's men. One of the 
l\Iakua police \Vas killed, and 
others were badly wounded, 
while 
Ir. Hoare had to swim 
for his life down the river till 
he was out of the range of 
the enemy's guns, Fortunately 
the rescued slaves \\'ere not 
recaptured. The whole ri\Tr 
no\\' \Vas up in arms wherever 
there were Yao. A boat of 
the African Lakes Company 
was coming down in charge 
of some Atonga. It \Vas seized 
by Liwonde's men, and one of 
the .-\tonga had his throat cut in Liwonde's presence. Others, though 
\\ ounded, managed to escape. Finally, the Domira unfortunately chose this 
moment to make one of her rare periodical trips down the Cpper Shire to 

Iatope, and stuck on a sandbank opposite to one of Liwonde's towns, \Yhen 
we heard the news at Zomba", we scraped together all the forces we could 
collect, but these only consisted of J\Takua police and Atonga labourers. \Vith 
these men Captain Johnson and I started for the Upper Shire. At l\1pimbi 
we were joined by l\Iessrs. Sharpe, Gilbert Stevenson, and Crawshay. \\'e 
fought our way up the river to the place where the Domira \Vas stranded. 1 Iere 
we were over three days in a very disagreeable position. Our camp was com- 
manded by the higher ground in the \-icinity, from which the natives continually 
fired into us. They also kept up a steady fire on the Dominl, and .Mr. Steven- 
son, in going on board that steamer, \Vas gravely, almost mortally, wounded, 1 
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1 He was shot through the hody just in front of the kidneys, but made a marvellous recO\'ery, and 
suhsèlJuently did cxcellent service in the Protectorate in the :\Jlanje district. \Vhen out shooting game in 
Septcmher, 1896, his gun went off accidentally and I"illed him. 
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\\Te were getting anxious as to our position, O\dng to the possible exhaustion of 
our ammuniti()J1 and the fact that the enemy had reoccupied the banks of the 
Shire behind us, thus cutting us off from overland communication with the 
Shire Highlands. The boats which attempted to go up or down the Shire 
were fired at, and several boatmen and soldiers "'ere wounded. 1\lr, .Alfred 
Sharpe was the first to relieve the acute crisis of our position by stealing out 
with a few Atonga from the stockade, and lying in ambush along one of the 
paths which the enemy used for ad\'ancing in our direction. In this way he 
was able to pick off with his rifle several of Liwonde's most noted warriors and 
leaders, and this considerably damped the enemy's ardour.! 
On the third day of our beleaguered state there arrived \'ery welcome 
reinforcements in the shape of Herr von Eltz (who wa'5 in charge of ::\Iajor 
von \\ïssmann's expedition, intended to convey a steamer to Lake 
yasa), 
a German non-commissioned officer, a Hotchkiss gun, and about t\\'enty 
Sudanese soldiers, These really relieved us from any peril, and enabled 
those who had been three days in this camp \vithout sleep or a proper 
meal, to get both whilst the new arrivals kept watch. On the following day 
Lieut. Commander Carr, who commanded H.::\I.S. JIOSqllito on the Zambezi, 
arri\'ed with Dr. Harper and about t\\'enty blue-jackets. 
\Ye had succeeded in getting the DOlllira off the sand-bank, she had 
gone to :\latope, and returned with ::\lr. Sharpe and further reinforcements. 
\\"e were now, therefore, able to advance up the ri\-er and capture Liwonde's 
town which was done without much serious fighting; the brunt of the struggle 
falling to Herr von Eltz and his Sudanese, and ::\1r. F. J. \\Thicker.;! Liwonde's 
town was on an island and our forces advanced on both banks of the river. 
\ V e managed to wade across one branch of the Shire to the island which the 
enemy had already abandoned on our near approach. 
Lieut. Carr and the blue-jackets assisted us in building two forts and then 
returned to the lower river, one or two blue-jackets remaining behind for a few 
weeks to assist us in garrisoning the forts. Commander Robertson and myself 
passed on up the river to the limits of Liwonde's country in the DOlllira, but 
had no fighting of any serious character. Liwonde fled and we did not succeed 
in capturing him for several years, during which he occasionally gave us trouble. 3 
The pacification of the country was ably effected by 1\lr. F. J. \Vhicker, under 
whose superintendence the Upper Shire has become one of the most prosperous 
districts in the Protectorate, with an abundant and contented population. 
In ::\1 arch, 1893, Captain Sclater \Vas obliged to return to England on 
account of his health and the expiration of the time for which he was seconded. 
In April I started for South Africa to confer with ::\Ir. Rhodes and the secretary 
of the South ..Africa Company, in regard to the contributions to be furnished 
by that Company towards the adminstration of British Central Africa. 
On my \Vay down the river I met Lieut. (now Lieut.-Colonel) Edwards, who 
had arrived from India with a large reinforcement of Sikhs, For two years 
past the armed forces in the Protectorate had consisted of one English officer, 
sixty to seventy Indian Sepoys, and about fifty Zanzibaris and ::\lakua (the 
latter being natives of i\loçambique). The Indian soldiers, again, included over 
forty .:\lazbi Sikhs and about twenty Indian ::\Iuhammadan cavalrymen. The 
term for \\-hich these men were allowed to volunteer from the Indian .\rmy 


I An important settlement was afterwards founded here and called c, Fort Sharpe." 
2 Suhsequently collector for the Upper Shire district. 
:1 lIe is howcver nm\ e,iled to Port lIerahl on the LO\\ cr Shire. 
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would expire in the summer of 1893, and I had thcrefore made arrangements 
with the Indian Gm"ernment for their relief, but had asked on this occasion, at 
the suggestion of Captain Johnson, that \\"hen the second Indian contingent 
was sent out, all the new Indian soldiers should be Jat Sikhs and not ::\Iazbis. 1 
Licut. Edwards brought \\'ith him a hundred Sikhs on this occasion. A few 
months after their arrival the time expired of the Mazbi Sikhs, and the few 
Indian cavalrymcn that remained were sent back to India. 
Later on in the year another hundred Sikhs arrived, under 
the command of Lieut. (no\\' Captain) \\-. H. Manning, 
thus bringing up the full strength of our Indian contingent 
to 200 men, ,,"hich maximum it has not since exceeded. 
I n regard to black troops we had first of all tried nati,"es of 
Zanzibar, but these men had not proved very satisfactory. 
They ,,'ere nearly as expensive as the Sikhs, they were not 
all of them '"cry brave or reliable in warfare, and they 
were difficult to procure, owing to the restrictions 
which had been placed at that time on the ex- 
patriation of the natives of Zanzibar; restrictions 
rendered absolutely necessary owing to the drain 
on the population of that island caused by the 
engagement of Zanzibaris for the many expedi- 
tions engaged in African exploration. I had been 
much struck with the good qualities of the l\Iakua 
of l\Ioçambique. The escort I had taken with 
me in my journeys of 1889-90 was composed of 
l\Iakua, recruited at l\Ioçambique. I had also 
obtained l\Iakua for the Thomson-Grant expedi- 
tion to Bangweolo, and these men after 1\lr. 
Thomson's return had passed into our police 
force. \\'e were alsu beginning to employ as 
police the Atonga natives of \Vest Nyasa. I 
therefore decided to payoff and send bdck our 
few remaining Zanzibaris, and to replace them 
by ::\Iakua and natives of I\yasaland, Meantime, 
however, at a suggestion from the late lVlr. Portal, 
I tried the experiment of forming a small corps 
of Zanzibar Arabs (most of them ex-soldiers of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar's bodyguard). fhese men were of poor physique, and 
we only kept them in our sen-ice from one to two years. They wcre '"ery plucky 
and, contrary to some people's anticipation, perfectly loyal. 2 
During the year 1893 arrangemcnts which had been begun for thc division 
of the British Central Africa Protectorate and the adjoining Sphere of the 
1 I nced scarcely remind my readers that the Sikhs are not a race hut merely a religious sect. They 
are reaBy a section of the I'anjãb people of very varied types of humanity, some hcing dark coloured and 
of almost Dravidian aspect, uthels having faces uf Greek outline and very pale complexions. The Jãt 
helongs to the cultivatur class and is supposed to he much more aristocratic than the .I\la7hi. Between the 
::\Ialois and the Jits, hO\\ever, I could see very little difference in general appearance, and to my thinking 
both kinds of Sikhs were equaBy goud; perhaps in one or two points the \Ia7his h:.1(1 the ad\"antage in 
regard to physical endurance, \\ hile on the other hand the J its \\ ere mure cheery in disposition, and even 
more loyaBy enthusiastic than the 
Ia7his. In tl,e days when the Sikhs set much store hy caste, the :\lazhis 
were the" sweepers" or lowest caste of all, and by some were hardly recognised as proper Sikhs. 
2 A detailed description of uur present military force in the Protectorate will be found in thc 
Appendix to this chapter. 
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British South ,,\frica Company into administrative divisions \\-ere completed. 
The Protectorate "'as di\"ided into t\\"elve districts, the names of \vhich will 
be found in the accompanying map. and that portion of the South Africa 
Company's territory which \ye were able to administer \\"a
 
divided into the districts of Tanganyika, Chambezi_ :\1 \\"eru 
and Luapula.] 
During my absence in South _ \frica :\lr. Sharpe had 
ta.ken an important step towards controlling the :\Ilanje 
district, and guarding our south-eastern border from the 
raids of a very troublesome chief. known as :\Iatip\viri. 
To check these raids he had founded Fort Lister in the 
pass between 
Iounts :\Ilanje and 
Iichesi. The idea of 
building a fort at this spot was no new one" I t had first 
occurred to Consul Hawes in 1886, and I had taken up 
the idea again after my first visit to :\Ilanje in 1892, .-\. fter 
that journey I decided that as soon as ,ve could obtain 
reinforcements from India, we should build forts tu guard 
the north and south ends of 
Ilanje :\Iountain. These 
forts I subsequently named Fort Lister and Fort. \nderson 
to commemorate the sympathy and assistance I had re- 
ceived at the hands of Sir Villiers Lister and Sir Percy 
Anderson of the Foreign Office, in carrying out my 
projects for the suppression of the sla'"e trade. Captain 
C. E, Johnson commenced the construction of Fort Lister, A Slid) sOllJlER 1:"01 IIIE 
but although his advent in this country was warmly 
welcomed by the indigenous A-nyanja (nLACK, \\HITE, \ EI \(>\\, RED) 
chiefs, it was anything but ,,"elcome to 
the Yao slave traders, prominent among whom \Vas the 
chieftain named Xyaserera. 2 Xyaserera seems to ha,-e disliked 
the idea of making an attack in force on the fort as long as 
it was defended by a white man, but the idea apparently 
occurred to him to attempt the assassination of Captain 
Johnson. That, at least, was the belief (If most of the native 
witnesses whom we subsequently examined. \\'hat took place 
was this: One night as Captain Johnson was sitting down 
to dinner in his temporary bungalow he heard a slight noise 
in his adjoining sleeping apartment, and on looking up saw 
a man with a spear concealed behind a pnrtière. He at once 
attempted to seize the intruder. The latter grappled with 
him in the bath-room, to which he had retreated, and stabbed 
the Captain till he :->wooned. I Ie then made off before 
assistance came. This news \Vas conve,"ed to me b," the 
I ndian hospital assistant at Fort Lister. J J 
I hurried over there with .:\Ir. \\'hyte, and such was the 
panic created amongst the natives by X yaserera's sudden 
A SIKH SOLDIER 1'\ evidence of hostility towards us that we had the greatest 
Fl(;11 Iï;\,(; KI r difficulty in getting anr porters to carry our loads. Part of 
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1 I belic\"e to these districts the South Africa Company have now ad(\ed thc \1 pc/cni district and the 
Lu,lI1gw:l districts, The capital of the latter i<; Fort Jameson. 
:! l\'yascrera though he ruled \ ao and identified himself much with the Yao caw..c. \\.l
 in reality 
a :\11010 from the countries west of Lake Chilwa. The _\-\oln an: closely relatc!\ to thc \laku:l ami 

pc,lk nearly the S,lme language. 
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the way ,,-e had to tra\"el through J'\yaserera's country, and bet\\een bands (jf 
sullen-looking warriors on either side of the narrow path, They would probably 
have attacked us but that an escort of Sikhs had come out to meet us from 
Fort Lister. 
At this place I held meetings with many chiefs, and 
endeavoured to detach from :Kyaserera his relations and 
allies; and this diplomacy proved so far successful that 
when later on Lieut. Edwards arrived from Fort] ohnston 
he had only Xyaserera to fight, and subdued him after a 
brief campaign. 
Later in the year further troubles broke out in the 
l\Ilanje district, with the chief l\1kanda, whose subjects 
had been concerned in recent road robberies, and who was 
continually kidnapping women for the slave trade, I took 
advantage of the arrival of the second detachment of 
100 Sikhs to bring 1\Ikanda to his senses, but I thought 
at first it would be sufficient for him to be made a\\"are 
that the Sikhs were encamped in the plain on their \\'ay 
to Fort Lister, while the collector of the Mlanje district 
CUr. Bell) \-isited l\:Ikanda in the mountains ,,'ith a small 
escort and delivered an ultimatum, to which I belie\'ed 
:\Ikanda would submit. 1\1kanda, however, was \"ery in- 
solent, and his men commenced attacking Mr. Bell's escort. 
To protect themselves in retreating the escort set fire to 
some houses and loose stacks of grass for thatching, and 
succeeded in reaching the main force encamped in the 
plain. They then com- 
municated with Captain 
] ohnson at Fort Lister, 
and awaited instructions as to further pro- 
cedure. .:\Ikanda took ad\Oantage of this tem- 
porary inaction to attack the Scotch ,Mission 
station on the borders of his territory. The 
missionaries took to flight and 1\'lkanda's men 
gutted and burnt most of the houses, and 
succeeded in carrying off 
e\"eral guns and a 
quantity of ammunition. Fortunately the up- 
rising spread no farther, and the other Yao 
chief", did not join in, though .i\Iatipwiri sent 
out skirmishers to see what he could do in the 
\Vay of highway robbery. 
l\Ikanda's men also intercepted and slew 
several Atonga labourers on their way to a 
European plantation, but after several days' 
hard fighting among the crags and precipices 
of l\Ilanje, Captain ] ohn50n succeeded in 
capturing all i\Ikancla's positions, and 
Ikanda 
fled. 
Iris near relation Kada, who had remained on our side during this struggle, 
o.;ucceeded him in the chieftainship. 
Iost of his people returned when peace 
\Vas made, and were allowed to settle in the plains instead of amongst the 
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mountains. 
his country. 
friends. 
It was perhaps just as well that this outbreak occurred ,,"hen it did, as 
it prevented :\Ikanda attacking us when all our forces were sub
equently 
engaged in the l\Iakanjira expedition. For this expedition I had been 
continually preparing since the death of Captain 
\Iaguire. [had succeeded 
in getting the gunboats placed on Lake X" yasa and the C pper Shire. These 
vessels were now completed, and in the summer of 1893 Admiral Bedford,l 
Commander-in-chief on the Cape Station, had paid me a ,"isit at Zomba, 
and had proceeded ,,-ith me to Lake X yasa to witness the launching of 
the two gunboats and to inspect the already completed vessel for the C pper 
Shire. 
r had discussed the need for this expedition with ::\Ir. Rhodes when 


l\Ikanda himself eventually made terms with us and returned to 
So did X yaserera, who, strange to say, is now one of our greatest 
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Vlsltmg Capetown, and he had agreed in addition to the ordinary subsidies 
of the Company to find 
IO,OOO2 for increasing the police force in order to 
grapple with ,Makanjira and subdue him. This aid had enabled us to obtain 
an additional 100 Sikhs from India, who came out under the command 
of Lieut. \\T. H. l\lanning. 3 It was high time we moved because our faithful 
ally Jumbe was almost at his last gasp. A certain Yao headman of Jumbe.s 
named Chiwaura had been encouraged by ::\Iakanjira to rebel, and with 
the assistance of ::\Iakanjira's men hacl defeated Jumbe and forced him 
to retire to his capital. Chi\\'aura had built a very strong town about five 
miles inlanù from Kotakota, with high loopholed ,,-aIls of red clay, and an 
inner citadel surrounded by trees of great girth. Except on one side 
Chiwaura's town ,,-as surrounded by an impassable marsh, a swamp ,,"hich it 
was almost impossible to cross. 
Accordingly we decided first of all to relieve J umbe before proceeding 
against l\Iakanjira directly. The African Lakes Company's boats DOlllira 
and Itala were chartered to convey the troops, while some of the officers. 


I Now Sir Frederick Bedfiml, K,C.R. 
:! Of which sum over .l4,ooo were spent and the balance returned to :\r... Rhode
, 
:1 Now Captain :\Janning and second in command of the I:. C. r\. forces, 
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and myself travelled on the gunboats \\"hich were under the direction of 
Commander Robertson. }{,:\'. The officers consisted of Captain Johnson, 
Lieut. Edwarcb, Dr. \Vatson, and a volunteer in the person of 
\Ir. Glavc. 
\\'ho had come out to Central Africa to study these countries on behalf of 
the [(:n tli 'T, an \merican magazine. 1 
Ir. 
\lfred Sharpe also accompanied 
the expedition. 
Our terms were rejected by Chiwaura ,,"ho felt 
illimitable confidence in his clay walls, not realising 
that his tuwn was absolutely at the mercy of a 
bombardment. It lay in a marshy plain within 700 
yards uf the precipitous cliffs of a little plateau. The 
approach to this plateau was not defended by 
Chi\\"aura, though he might have made it very 
difficult for our forces to get there except with 
great loss of men; but without other difficulties 
than those attending transport on men's heads, we 
succeeded in planting our 7-pounder guns on the 
edge of the aforementioned cliff'). From this position 
we shelled Chi\\"aura, and the main tuwn was suon 
in flames. The people retired to the inner citadeL 
which was not in the same way destructible, since the 
shells burst harmlessly in the ad joining forest. The 
enemy after a while called for a truce, but II/ore 
.i-lfrzàlllo employed this interval in the hostilities to strengthen his defences, 
and when he was ready to begin again he announced the fact by firing on 
our soldiers when they approached the walls under cover of the truce" In 
fact in African warfare the hoisting of a white flag really means, "I ""ant a 
breathing spell." and \\-hen both sides are rested they go on again without 
troubling themseh-es to announce the cessation of the truce. 
J umbe had put 4,000 men under arms and had accompanied us to the 
scene of the fight, \\"here he remained the whole of the time \\"ith his head 
\\-ives. J umbe though old and feeble was not lacking in bravery, and would 
willingly have risked his life against Chiwaura had I not held him back, 
but Jumbe's commander was by no means a rash man, lIe was gaudily 
dressed in scarlet cloth and had innumerable charms hung about him to 
dispel ill-luck, but he was very much afraid of coming to close quarters 
with the enemy. During the truce we \\"ould watch \\-ith amusement this 
great mass of several thousand men surge across the quarter of a mile of 
plain which lay between us and Chi\\'aura's town, but as soon as a gun \\-as 
discharged from the ramparts by the enemy, J umbe's commander would shout 
" Tamanga! tamanga!" (Run! run !), and the \\-hole four thousand \\'ould surge 
back to the base of the cliff,>. A.t last the afternoon was drawing towards 
evening, and the enemy shuwcd no dispositiun to yield, Jumbe's peoplc 
\\ ere beginning to doubt \\"hether the white man \\ as equal to taking such a 
place as Chiwaura's. It was necessary to show them that not only could wc 
set a place un fire at a distance of half a mile through our shells, but if 
incumbent on us we could come to close quarters and take a town by 
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1 :\1r. Gla\-e was an Englishman who had served \\ ith Stanley on the Congo. He subsequently 
journeyed through British Central .\frica tu the Congo Free State, thence duwn the Congo to the 
vicinity of the .\tlantic Ocean, \\here he unfortunately died of fe\-cr hefore he proceeded on board the 
ocean-going steamer. 
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assault, even at the risk of lusing li\-es in so doing. 
-\ccordingly Captain 
Johnson ga,-e orders for a general assault. and with about seventy Sikhs 
and thirty 
Iakua dashed across the plain through the ruined precincts of 
the outer tU\\"n and up to the high ,,-all of the inner citadel, over which he 
and the other officers and the Sikhs s\\-armed and scrambled. The first Sikh 
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lllE R-\l'lll-\ PAL \1 \IARSII BEHlNIJ CHI\\"AURA'
 


who succeeded in climbing to the top of the wall, which was about eight 
fed high, and began to haul up his comrades, \\'as shot dead. Otherwise 
there were nu casualties on our part but severe \\'ounds. Once the troops had 
g()t on the top of this high wall of the citadel the enemy '\'ere completely 
at their mercy and huddled together in a seething mass below. . \ ppalled at 
the idea of the slaughter that must ensue from continual firing. Captain 
Johnson gave the order" cease firing." This leniency un his part \,"as taken 
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by the enemy for sudden fear, and a furious fusilJ
de was opened on our men. 
by which several more were wounded. Then with or without order our guns. 
went off, and numbers of the enern\' were shot dO\,"n. The bulk of them, 
howe,'er, including Chiwaura, scrambled o\"er the further wall and dropped 
into the marsh bel 0\'", where a good many of them were drowned. Chiwaura 
him",elf \\"as shot as he was running a\\"ay, and fell dead into the marsh. The 
citadel was then entered by our men, and hundreds of women were found 
cuuped up in the huuses, many of them in slave sticks. They were set free 
and directed to proceed to Kotakota, where many of them had their homes,l 
That same night our forces returned to Kotakota. The next two days were 
spent in levelling the walls of Chiwaura's town. 
\Ve then decided to proceed down the south-west shore of the lake, part of 
us going overland and the remainder on the gunboats and steamers to the Rifu 
peninsula, which was strongly held by 
Iakanjira, whose relation Kuluunda, 
a famous woman chief amongst the Yao, had displaced Kazembe, our ally and 
her nephew. \Vhilst attacking Kazembe's old town (Kazembe himself had 
joined us with a few men remaining faithful to him) ".e received information 
that a dau had just crossed from l\lakanjira's with seventy fighting men 
on board, and a large quantity of gunpowder, and would probably land in 
"Leopard Bay." 1 I.l\1.S. Piollær was dispatched thither under the command 
of Lieut. Villiers, R.K. Although the Pio1lær did not succeed in preventing 
the dau from reaching the shore she fired into her and disabled her SO that she 
stranded on the rocks. But l\lakanjira's men succeeded in escaping to the hill 
overlouking Leopard Bay \\"here they were joined by the defeated enemy 
\\'ho had been driven out of Kazembe's town, The situation was further 
complicated by the arri,"al of a large Axab slave-trading caravan, commanded 
by four or five white Arabs and containing se'"eral hundred 
laves. The ,;\,rabs 
joined their forces to those of Kuluunda and ::\lakanjira, and for several days 
we besieged these peuple by land and water round the lofty hilJ which overlouks 
Leopard Bay. Eventually the Arabs of the slave caravan, Kuluunda, and most 
of her followers ,,,ere captured or surrendered; but meantime a force of J umbe's 
men was left to continue the siege of the hill while our Sikhs, :\lakua, and 300 
of J umbe's soldiers, together with J umbe himself and all the officers, were 
conveyed across the lake to Makanjira's main town. \\'e had made the journey 
by way of Monkey Bay so as to ha'"e a short rest before embarking on the 
most critical part of our programme. \Ve had timed ourselves to arri,"e at 
Makanjira's town at dawn. The enemy were taken sumewhat by surprise, and 
we succeeded in effecting a landing on the sandy promontory to the south 
of Makanjira's huge straggling metropolis of many thousand huts and houses 
without meeting with any serious resistance. This promontory \\'as separated 
from the town by a strip of low-lying swampy country. .\Jter entrenching 
ourselves in a camp the bulk uf our forces started with Captain Juhnsun, 
Lieut.. Edwards, and :\Ir. Glave to try conclusions with -:\lakanjira's forces, 
,,,hile the town was shelled o\"er their heads by 
1r. Sharpe from the camp 
and from the two gunboats which steamed along the shore. The Pioneer found 


1 Xot a few of these poor \\omen were far gone with child, anù the terror of the bombardment 
so up
et them that on the \\<ay to Kotakota \\< oman after woman sat down by the way and ga\'e birth to a 
child, \\<hich she straight\\ay abandoned in her panic fear of Chiwaura's pursuit. It \\as a quaint though 
touching sight to see the Sikh soldiers gravely gathering up the new-born habes and carrying them with 
their many other burdens of rifle and kit into Kotakota, where they were aftcn\ards impartially distriuuted 
among the \"arious women who claimed to be recently parturient, Kever in any historical tale or 
Gilhertian hurlesque were bahies so hopelessly "mi"ed," 
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one of 
Iakanjira's daus dra\\'n up in a narrO\\- creek near to or at the place 
where Captain 
Iaguire had been killer!. In spite of a heavy fire from the 
enemy this dau was attached by a hawser to the gunboat,! and towed out into 
the lake. 2 
-\fter abuut five hours' fighting Makanjira's forces gave up the struggle and 
disappeared. \Ve then had at our mercy his many \-il1ages. Several times he 
asked for terms of peace, but apparently without any idea but to gain time. 
The place where Captain Maguire had been killed and Boyce and l\IcEwan 
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massacred was destroyed, with several other \-illages and towns in l\Iakanj ira':-; 
country. These extreme measures were only resorted to, howe\-er, after 

[akanjira had refused our terms of peace. 
Kuluunda was sent as an exile to Port Ilcrald on the Shire. 3 
..-\S Makanjira would nut make peace with us I had now to consider what 
steps should be taken to occupy his country, Some of my staff were of opinion 
that it would be better after destroying the towns to remove our forces, as we 
could always return on other occasions and prevent any attempt on the part 
of 
Iakanjira to rebuild; but my O\yn views \\'ere different. I t seemed to me 


1 This deed "as accomplished hy Hajji \,.,kar, a Persian. "ho "as an interpreter on hoard the 
Fiollær. 
2 It now plie'i to and fro across the lake under the Blilish flag cOll\'cying natives O\-er the G""ernmcnt 
ferr\". 
-:: [n IS96 she wa
 allowed to rdurn to her country on the pr<JI1\ise of good behaviuur. 
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that the expeditions against :\Iakanjira would ha\"e to be annual unless we 
permanently occupied his country. 1 therefore decided to leaye :\lajor Edwards 
behind with a large force of Sikhs to build a strong fort near the place where 
Captain 1\laguire had been killed. This fort was then named" Fort l\Iaguire." 
lIaving chosen the site and, seen the British flag hoisted \\"ith great ceremony 
I returned to Zomba and spent the \\"inter in attending to the civil organisation 
of the Protectorate. At the beginning uf I
94 
Iakanjira attacked Fort 
Maguire and the surruunding villages \\'ith a large force of men, but was 
defeated \\"ith great loss by Captain Edwards, \\"ho soon after succeeded 
Captain Johnson as the senior officer in command of the B.eA. forces. 
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O:.'\E OF :\IAKA:.'\]IRA'S CAPTURED n.H"S AT :\IO:.'\KEY HAY 


Early in this year :\Ir" I Iarrhy, who had been lent by the Postmaster-General 
of Cape Coluny (\11'. French) for a year to organise our Postal Sen"icc, returned 
to Cape Town, and his place \\"as taken by :\11'. J. E, :\Ic
Iaster (nO\\" \Tice- 
Consul at Chinde), \\'ho has been a most efficient Postmaster-General. 
In April, 18 94, I returned to England for a much-needed holiday, :\Ir. 
Sharpe conducting the administration of the country during my absence. 
Besides reasons of health which necessitated this return, the time had cume 
when the develupment of the Protectorate required its administration to be 
placed on a thoroughly sound basis, and the period during ,,"hich the South 
.-\ frica Company had agreed tu contribute towards the cost of its administration 
being near expiration it would be necessary for I Ier :\Iajesty's Goyernment 
to consider the financial prO\'ision which \\"as needed for the future maintenance 
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-of the Protectorate. The summer and autumn of 1894 were spent in making 
these arrangements, the results of which were that the Ci\'il Service was hence- 
forth efficiently organised, and the South Africa Company's subsidies were 
devoted to the administration of the Company's own territory; the direct 
administration of which was taken over from me by the Company in 1895. 
The Imperial Government repaid to the South Africa Company and to 1\lr. 
Rhodes a proportion of the sums spent on the defence and òevelopment of the 
Protectorate. 
The Civil Service of the Protectorate and the Postal Service were put on a 
satisfactory footing. .-\, postage stamp 1 was designed and issued. Arrangements 
were made for taking over the lake gunboats from the Admiralty and working 
them henceforth by the Administration of the Protectorate. 
Freed from all future anxieties concerning finance I started for I ndia to 


.
.. 


THE HEACH AT MAKANJIRA'S (PRESENT SIrE OF FORT :\IAGUlRE) 


settle the question of the Indian contingent on a definite basis ,,"ith the 
I ndian authorities. 
A ,.ery satisfactory arrangement was come to, lasting six years, which 
permits of our employing as many as 200 Sikhs from the Indian .\rmy in 
British Central Africa. 
I left India on the 1st of April, 1895, and reached Chinde on the 19th of 
that month, and Zomba on the 4th of :\Iay. I found that during my absence 
everything had proceeded smoothly until the early spring of 1895, when the 
Yao chief Kawinga, whose attitude had long been threatening, had attempted 
a very serious attack on the British Protectorate. He had felt his way by first 
raiding the villages of a chief named :\Ialemia, in whose territory the Church of 
1 The design for this was slightly alterell of late anll differently printed, hut rem..Iins pr?ctically the 
!>ame as that devised in 1894. It consists of the Coat of Arms of the Protectorate (\\hich is on the 
cover of this book). This Coat of Arms was designed hy me, with the assistance and ad\ ice of Sir Albert 
\Voods It may be descrihed as a shield sable, \\ ith a pile or, and O\'er all a fimbriated cross argent, bearing 
an incscutcheon gules on \\hich is imprinted the Royal .\rms in or. The shield is poised on an outspread 
Illap of Africa; 
upporters, t\\O negroes, one carrying a pick and the other a shovel; crest, a coffee-tree in 
lull hearing; motto, ,. Light in darkness." Put in plain language the shield is intended to illustrate our 
three colours, hlack, yellow, and \\hite, \\ith a touch of the English red. Into the sable mass of .\frica 
I have dri\'en a pile (wedge) of Indian yellow. Over all is the \\ hite cross, representing in i Is best 

ignific
tions the all-embracing white man, The inescutcheon of English red shows the .\rms of the 
pr()tectmg Power. The mottl). "Light in darkness, " was the <;l1ggestioll of the late Sir Percy Andel SOil. 
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Scotland 'J1ission was established. 1\1r. Sharpe sent a small force of Sikhs and 
.-\tonga under Corporal \Yilliam Fletcher, and an 
 \tonga sergeant named 
Handa\\'e, to defend :t\Ialemia's principal village where the Scotch missionaries 
were. 
This expedition, which unly consisted of six Sikhs and a few Atonga, 
built a ., boma "1 to protect themselves against any sudden attack from 
Kawinga. It was fortunate they did so, because a day or two aftenvards he 
descended on them with 2,000 men, many of them recruited from amongst the 
warlike Anguru of the countries east of Lake Chilwa. It appears that Ka\\inga> 
in alliance \\ ith Zarafi and :\Iatipwiri, had really resolved on attempting 
to drive the British out of the Shire Highlands. .L\n attack was first to 
be made un the unarmed l\lission stations at Domasi Their men, whetted 
with success, would then feel the necessary courage to attack the Residency at 
Zomba, Having captured this and possibly succeeded in murdering the Com- 
missioner, the forces of Zarafi and Kawinga would advance on Blantyre. whilst 


- 


rHRI.E ()r 'I,\"..-\.:\JIIC\'S CAPTURED DAUS (FORT :\IA(;nRJ:) 


:\Iatip\\-iri sweeping through the :\Ilanje district, would unite his forces to theirs. 
élnd the Yao then counted on taking possession of the gunboats at Chiromo. 
/:arafi had sent his son and some of his fighting men to assist in the preliminary 
attack on Domasi. 
\\-ar with Kawinga \\ as always felt, since uur aborti\-e attack un his 
positions in 1891, to be a serious affair not lightly to be encountered. \Ve had 
therefore put up with a great deal of robberies, outrages and slave kidnapping 
on the part of K.awinga \\ ithout renewing the war with him till we had larger 
forces at our disposal. 1\lr. Sharpe therefore ,it first intended to do no morc 
than guard the appruaches tu the main station at Domasi,
 though he made 
preparations for assembling :-is large a force of Sikhs and Atonga as were 
él vai lable. 
Kawinga's aggressÍ\-e action however got no farther than .. Fletcher's 
bOl11a."' Thi.; trumpery little fort was so splendidly defended by the Sikhs 


1 Boma i:-. a S\\ahili word meaning" a fence;' "a !-.tod.ade." It it; a term \\hich has come into 
general use in Brit ish Cent ral Africa, and i!-. often applied to GO\'ernment stations, most of \\ hich \\ ere at 
fir
t prO\ ided \\ ilh 
ol1le such defence. 

 f)omasi stal ion \\ ,IS defended hy :\1 r. S, lIe" itt-Fletcher, 2nd Accountant to the British Cenll al 
.\frica .\r1mini:-.ll:1tiIJI1. 
"me cnnru
j()n arose het\\een the two Fldchers in the suhseljucl1l l1ew,
p:l.per 
rlescription:-.. 
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and the ..-\tonga that the Vao again and again recoiled before the well-directed 
rifle fire. At last the ammunition on the side of the British \\'as giving out, 
and in spite of the hea,"y losses amounting to oyer a hundred men on the part 
of the enemy it looked as though the defence must come to an end. 
-\t 
this juncture a reinforcement of _-\tonga was seen to be arriving, brought up 
by two planters, \Iessrs. Hynde and Starke. Bandawe proposed to Fletcher 
that they should charge the demoralised enemy who were already aware of 
the approach of reinforcements. Accordingly the defenders sallied out from 
the fort firing their last volleys. The Yao broke and fled, and were pursued 
for miles by the Sikhs and _-\tonga. Many prisoners were captured by 
l\Ialemia's men, who had hitherto decidedly "sat on the fence," apparently 
ready, had K.awinga prevailed, to side with the conqueror against the British. 
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Among the prisoners taken was a son of Zarafi, \\.hom :\lalemia caused to 
be beheaded. 
Kawinga retired to his mountain of Chi kala. It seemed howe\ er to .:\1 r. 
Sharpe that whilst the army remained demoralised ""as the time to definitely 
bring this struggle with Kawinga to a close. At this time his reinforcements of 
Sikhs had arrived from Fort Johnston under the command uf Lieut. Hamilton 
and Captain \\
. I I. ,Manning. 
Ka\\'inga's stronghold was approached by a ne\\ ruute and the enemy 
were taken by surprise. They defended the fords of the ri,'ers with :-ìOll1e 
pertinacity, and a few casualties took place amongst our nati\'e soldiers and 
allies. But \\ hile the main approach to the town \\'as still being conte..;ted 
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Lieut. I [amilton had entered the place with his Sikhs from another quarter and 
the enemy broke and fled,l 
\Yith the subdual of Kawinga the road robberies, except in the 
Ilanje 
district, carne to an end; a sense of security spread over the southern portion 
of the Protectorate which ,,-as quite pleasantly unfamiliar. It was felt that in a 
very trying crisis 1\1 r. Sharpe 
had acted with decisiun and 
promptitude and without flurry. 
and many of the European 
settlers expressed the sense of 
obligation which they felt to- 
wards 1\1 r. Sharpe. 
In other respects the recurd 
of the Protectorate during my 
absence in England had been 
singularly peaceful. By negotia- 
tions which \1r. Sharpe had 
commissioned l\Iajor Edwards 
to undertake, a civil "oar that 
had lung raged between the 
Angoni chief.., Chikusi and 
Chifisi was brought to a close.
 
1\Ir. Sharpe returned to 
England on leave of absence, 
and 1\Iajor Edwards and myself 
began to make steady prepara- 
tions for the inevitable cam- 
paign against Zarafi, a campaign 
rendered absolutely necessary 
because this chief finding that 
he was not visited with war 
after his co -operation in the 
Kawinga raids, began to attack 
Fort Johnston. However, our 
plans in regard to Zarafi were 
temporarily postponed because 
Matipwiri attacked one of our 
hill patrols in the Mlanje dis- 
renew his raids in that direction 
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WATCH TO\\ ER AT FORT JOH!\STO:\ 


ERECTED BY CAPTAIN C. E, JOHNSON TO WATCH ZARAFI 


trict, and it was obvious that this chief would 
directly our forces were engaged with Zarafi. 
I was at Chirumu when the news came of 
latipwiri's hostility. 


I therefore 


1 Kawinga has suhsequently made peace with us, and though not allowed to return to Chikala he is 
stationed on British territory. Chikala :\lountain is now guarded by a fort. As an instance of the rapid 
way in \\ hich the negro accept<; the results of an appeal to force, and his want of rancour, I may state 
these fact
: that \\ hen in Ig96 we proceeded against Zarafi Ka\\-inga did his very best to help us, givin
 
as his reason for so doing ., that he had been well beaten by the British; it was now time that í'arafi had 
a licking." Kawinga's son provided us \,ith guides who led us along the best route to Zarafi's country, 
and Kawinga sent \\ ith me a special bodyguard of Yao who \\ ere charged to look after my personal 
safety, and who certainly did their best in this respect. 
:I In this war Chikusi, who was a very ill-conditioned young fellow, had been the aggressor, amI the 
way in \\ hich he \\as almost compelled to make peace with Chifisi left a certain amount of rancour in 
his mind against the British, which ill-feeling finally culminated in his attacking the British Protectorate 
in the autumn of 1896. in his defeat, and death. In our counter attack on Chiku-;i \\ e had the entire 
support of Chifisi and his men. 
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started for :\Ilanje where I arranged to rendezvous with :\Iajor Ed\\ ards_ 
\re made very careful preparations and suddenly fell on 
Iatip\\.iri, travelling 
all night o\-er the distance which separated his principal to\YIl from Fort 
Lister. His men made but a feeble stand and ::\Iatip\\-iri and his brother 
Kumtiramanja 1 fled to Tundu hill, where they made their last stand. From 
this position they \\'ere driven off by Captain the I Ion. \r E. Ca\"endish 
and Lieut. Coape-Smith, and large supplies of war material \\ ere abandol1l'd 


I TOe more po\\cr(ul chid of the t\\o. 
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in thcir flight and captured by Captain Cavendish. Subsequently both l\1atip- 
\\-iri and Kumtiramanja \\-ere taken prisoners by Lieut. Coape-Smith. ..\ fort 
\\'as built in their country and l\Iatip\\"iri's former subjects settled dn\Hl ,-ery 
contentedly under uur rule, and the country has since been perfectly peaceful. 
This settlement \\'as rendered all the easier because l\latip\\-iri, like most of the 
\' ao chiefs, \\ as a usurper, and not a native of the district in which he had 
established himself. }Iany of his subjects belonged to the ..--\.-1010 stock and 
spoke a language akin to l\Iakua. 
From the hills in 1\Iatipwiri's' country we 


were able to look out eastwards 
o\"er a most \\'underful countr} 
hitherto untrayersed by any white 
man, but within the Portuguese 
Sphere of Influence, \Ye ('ould 
see splendid ranges of mountains 
almost as high as l\llanje-that 
is to say, reaching in parts to an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. \Yhen the 
interior of Portuguese East Africa 
is opened up this i\.-lolo country 
should become a great resort of 
European planters, as it is yery 
fertile and admirably well watered. 
I n the l\Iatipwiri expedition 
we had for the first time tried 
our new military organisation. 
especially in regard to the X ative 
levies, and we were greatly en- 
couraged by the results and 
proceeded with some confidence 
on the expedition against Zarafi. 
This expedition was brought to a 
completely successful result after 
a week's fighting in which we lost 
our best Sikh non-commissioned 
officer. The heights of 1\1 angoche 
.:\lountain \\'ere successfully taken 
by storm, the lost 7 - pounder 
cannon was recovered, and Zarafi 
fled far to the eastward into 
Portuguese East Africa, where of course \ye were unable to follow him. A 
fort was planned un the site uf Zarafi's tmHl, and was subsequently built 
by Lieut. 
--\.lston. \ V e then proceeded to try cunclusions with 1\1 ponda, 
\\ ho after se\"eral years uf doubting had at last decided to renew his struggle 
with us and had retired to a strong place, :\1auni, in the mountains of the 
Cape l\Iaclear peninsula. :\Iajor Edwards started with a strong force for 1\launi, 
but l\lponda at the last moment deemed discretion to be the better part of 
valour, and, eluding the force sent against him, came dO\\'ll in a canoe to 
Fort Johnston and surrendered to me. As much bloodshed was saved by 
this act of :\1 ponda's I dealt as leniently with him as pussible, and secured 
to him his personal property. though I deemed it necessary to scnd him 
away frum his cou-ntry for a time as his presence was so ubnoxious to the mass 
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of the population which of late years had placed themselve:; under the British. 
1\1 ponda, like most of the other chiefs in the southern part of the Protectorate, 
was of Yao origin, and the bulk of his subjects were .A-nyanja. 
:\Iajor Edwards no\\' advanced against Ì\Iakanjira \\"ho of latc had renewed 
his raids into British territory and had 
founded a new capital in the hills, just 
over the British side of the border, and 
about ten miles from the south-east coast 
of Lake X rasa. This town was taken 
and destroyed by Lieut. Coape-Smith. 
IVlakanjira's forces were completely routed 
and fled in disorder into Portuguese 
terri tory. 
On my return to Fort Johnston from 
Zarafi's I received letters from Karonga 
at the north end of Lake Xyasa and from 

lr. Crawshay, the Vice-Co
lsld at Deep 
Bay, informing me that the situation at 
the north end of the lake was serious, as 
1\llozi and the .Arabs \\'ere now raiding in 
all directions for sla\"es, and openly an- 
nounced their intention of fighting the 
British as soon as the rainy season began. 
:\Ilozi had captured and severely flogged 
a lay missionary named Stevens; he had 
even threatened the Free Church l\Iission 
station near Fife on the N'yasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, and Dr. Cross, a medical mission- 
ary, had been obliged to proceed to that 
place to bring away the wife of the 
missiunary through German territory. 
l\T1ozi had amongst other things 
attacked the populous villages of the 
:\. wa - wandia, and besides slaugh teri ng 
many of the men had carried off women 
and children to his strunghold. He had 
concluded an alliance with the powerful 
A wemba tribe to the west, and it was 
obvious that unless we moved first he 
would soon be attacking Karonga with 
an O\"endlelming furce. I may state here 
parenthetically that since my return from 
England I had in July, 1895, made a 
special journey to the north end of Lake 
K rasa to see Mlozi and persuade him to 
keep the peace according to the original 
treaty concluded by him in 1889; but on 
arriving at Karonga '1Iozi hacl flatly refused to sce me, and had c\'en written 
me a \"ery threatening letter. in the course of which hc remarked, "The 
British ha\'e clo,",ed my route to the coast: very well. I will closc thcir rOclrl 
to Tanganyika." 
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The Arabs were not able to go to 
war with us at that time, and also they 
wished first of all to gather in their 
crups. They knew besides that the 
Europeans fuught at a disad\-antage in the rainy season, and it was evident 
if we did not take steps to reduce the Arab power before the end of December 
they would attack us in January with many chances in their faw>ur. 
. \ccordingly \\'ith some reluctance I resolved to continue our campaigns 
on Lake Xyasa by an expedition against the ....-\rabs. Our little force had by 
this time been nicknamed the" ever victorious army." \Ve had nO\\' 400 men 
1100 Sikhs and 300 nati\.es) on \\,hom we could place absolute reliance, and 
the force had been strengthened by the advent of several vulunteer ufficers. 
The officers on the staff consisted of l\Iajor C. .-\. E.dwarcb; Captain F. T. 
Stewart; 1 Captain the Honble. \V. E. Cavendish; Lieut. I L Coape-Smith; 
Lieut. G. de Herries Smith; and Lieut. _-\lston;2 Dr. \Vords\Vorth Poole and 
Sergeant-:\Iajor Ue\-oy. 
It was essential that the Arabs shuuld be taken by surprise; that \\-e should 
fall on them with alJ our available force and surround their strongholds before 
they could escape to the interior, for they might prefer to run away instead of 
fighting out the struggle, which they could rene\\- at a more convenient season. 
Therefore, our most important problem was how to transport 400 men, se\.en 
officers and the necessary munitions of war in one trip. The gunbuats wuuld 
only carry about fifteen men each and a similar proportion of our stores; the 
African Lakes Company's steamer Domira could not take much more than 


J \\7ho \\ith Captain Cl\cndi
h \\a
 lefl to watch \Iakanjira and /.arafi. 
:! The \ oluntcers were :\Iajor L. Bradshaw (of the 35th Sikhs), \Iajor F. C. Trullupe (Grenadier 
(;uards), and lalit, hut not least, \If. \-Yalter (;ordon Cumming. These gentlemen served in the :'lutumn 
campaign of 1895 \\ ithout pay and at their own expense. l\lajor Trollope and \Ir. Gordon Cumming 
\\ ere visiting the country fur the purposes of sport. \laj<Jr Bradsha\\, who was a brother officer of 
'\!ajor E(h\ards. and assisted us when in India to recruit Sikhs, was \-ery anxiuus to study the question of 
Indian soldier" fighting in Africa, and had ohtained leave of ahsence liO that he might join our campaign. 
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100 men. I bethought myself of the German steamer the lVisSlIlll1lJl, which was 
fortunately at that moment lying off Fort Johnston, I had an interview with 
her Commander, Captain Berndt, and relying on him as a man of honour, 
communicated my plans to him, and asked whether I could hire thc German 
steamer to carry them out. He at once assented and proposed terms which 
were generous financially as they provided merely for the working expenses of 
the steamer. I may say here that my plans were kept absolutely secret by 
Captain Berndt, and that no hint reached the Arabs as to our intentions. 
:\Iajor Edwards and I made a hasty journey to Zomba for final preparations. 
and the expedition left Fort Johnston on the 24th of Xovember, 1895. On the 
way to the north end of the lake ::\Iajor Edwards fell ill, so that when we landed 
at Karonga [ was temporarily deprived of the services of my commander-in- 
chief, who for a few days was obliged to lie up. But his plans had been so well 
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laid that they \\'ere carricd out without a hitch by Lieut. Coape-Smith, who 
succeeded him tempurarily in the command. l\lajor Bradshaw was also an 
invalid, but fortunately both he and :\íajor Edwards recon;red in time to take 
part in the final assault on :\Ilozi's stockade. Our plan of campaign was this: 1 
l\'IluzÏs stockaded to\\ n \\'as situated about elc\'en miles inland frum Karunga. 
the station of the African Lakes Company on the shore of Lake Xyasa. \bout 
six miles inland from Karonga \\'ere thc stockades of :\balemu and Kopakopa 
which guardcd the ford of the River Rukuru. l\Ilozi's tuwn was in the plain 
ncar the south bank. of the River Rukuru. I t was overlooked by a ridge of hills 
to the south which ran transversely tu the coursc of the rivcr. The Arab road 
from Kopakopa's stockade to '\Ilozi's ran thruugh a pass in these hills, and this 
low range on the side of the pass nearest the ri\"cr terminated in a rather high 
house-shaped hill which it was pussible tu climb to the summit, and where guns 
could be plantcd. Our idea was to send out about 300 mcn and a number of 
I In drawing lip this plan at /"111".1 :\fajor Ed\\,ards and I were greatly helped by the notes and 
maps of :\lIozi's stockade \\ hich had been made [01 us "y Dr. Kerr Cro,..
 and :\Iajor TIOIIope. 
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officers under the command of Lieut. Coape-Smith, \\"ho should proceed by 
a circuitous course north\\'ards till they came opposite 
Ilozi's town, with the 
River Rukuru running in bet\\"een. This march should be undcrtaken at 
night and the River Rukuru forded in the darkness, opposite the house-shaped 
hill, ,,"hich eminence was to be seized and garrisoned by one division under 
:\Iajor Trollope. Licut. Coape-Smith was then to place a section of his force 
under Lieut. Alston to guard the approach to the Ri\'er Rukuru from :\IJozi's 
to\\"I1. :\ further division under 'if. Gordon Cumming \vas to pass round to 
the back of :\IIozi's to\\'n and take up a position to the \\"est of it. ,Major 
TrolIope's force by occupying the house-shaped hill would command the pass 
through which the road to Kotakota passed. and thus be able to cut off l\IIozi's 
retreat in that direction. Mr. \Yalter Gordon Cumming's force would be able 
to check his flight westward and Lieut. Al:-iton pre\"ent him from crossing the 
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River Rukuru to thc Tanganyika road. Having posted these three divisions 
in the darkness of the night Lieut Coape - Smith was to return along the 
banks of the river to Kopakopa's, and meet me there at eight o'clock in the 
morning; for I in the meantime should have started with the naval division 
and a force of Sikhs under ljeut. de Herries Smith and have attacked, and 
presumably mastered Kopakopa and 
Isalemu. Lieut. Coape-Smith accordingly 
left Karonga at eight o'clock at night on the I st of December, anò although 
it was raining cats and dogs and the night was pitch dark he carried out 
the whole of the operations entrusted to him \\'ithout a single mistake or 
deviation, and punctuaJIy turncd up at Kopakopa at cight o'clock next 
morning. I left at fi\'e o'clock in the morning of the 2nd of December with 
a strong force of artiJIery under Commander Percy Cullen, R.N.R. (the senior 
na\"al officer on Lake 
yasa), and accompanicd by Lieut. Rhoades and 
Phillips (of the Lake Xyasa gunboats); the petty officers of the said 
gunboats; Sergeant-Major De\"oy; Dr. Poole; and Licut. Herries Smith 
who commanded the Sikhs. \Ve reached l\Isalemu's stockades soon after 
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daylight, and began to shell it. 
-\ few shots were fired by the enemy, but 
their resistance was soon O\"ercome and they fled from :\Isalemu's and 
Kopakopa simultaneously, and crossed the Rukuru River \Ye therefore 
entered the stockades and took possession of them, Kopakopa however 
had resolved to make but little stand here and to unite his force with those 
of 
llozi in the defence of the latter town, where the war would really be 
fought out. He had therefore retreated from his stockade in the night, 
directly the rumour of our landing had reached him, and although he lost 
some of his men from the fire of 1\Iajor Trollope's party he succeeded in 
effecting his retreat to l\llozi's. 
After a short rest at Kopakopa's we marched along the Arab road to .iVIlozi's 
stockade and carne up with :\Iajor Trollope's force at I p.m. Getting the guns 
into position Commander Cullen commenced a most effective fire, which would 
have probably burned 
Ilozi's town to the ground then and there but for a 
terribly heavy rain falling at the time. The enemy returned our fire with 


THE TRA:\SI'ORTS OiX THEIR \\.-\y ro K-\J{O:,\(;.-\ 


ARRIVING IN Llh.O
'A IIA \. EAST KYASA 


vigour but could only use against us rifles, muzzle-loading guns, and one 
muzzle-loading cannon. 
--\lthough their firing \\.as fairly good we kept pretty 
much outside their range. \Ye sheltered ourselves in one or two outlying 
villages which apparently had been built for the housing of slaves. One of 
these settlements was within 250 yards of the main entrance of l\llozi's stockade 
and this we managed to occupy, with only one serious casualty. It is true 
we were not very well sheltered from l\llozi's fire in this pusition, but then the 
fire of his men was rather high and the bullets whistled harmlessly over our 
heads. \Ve now drew the cordon tighter round l\llozi's stockade in an almost 
continuous ring of armed men. About 700 \'
ankonde people had tendered 
their services as carriers for our guns, and these men though unwilling to get 
within fire still assisted us in repelling sorties from the stockade, which, as the 
bombardment continued, became fiercer and more frequent. 
l\llozi's town was of large extent, perhaps half a square mile in area, and 
it was surrounded by a rather remarkable stockade which consisted of a double 
fence of withes thoroughly coated \\'ith hard clay and with a flat roof of \\"ooden 
beams, thatch and clay. This hollow stockade was cut up by transverse parti- 
tions into innumerable dwellings. It was loopholed in two rows and pits \\"ere 
dug below the level of the ground for the shelter of the defenders \\"ho fired 
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frum the upper and the lower loopholes. Here and there angles of the 
stockade were guarded by specially strong bastions, and in most places there 
\\'as a kind of moat below the glacis of the stockade. At inten'als small gate- 
ways had been made, their doors being of heavy hewn planks and the passages 
thruugh the doorway into the to\\Ï1 most intricate. It was an admirable 
stockade for the purpose as shells had no effect on it, merely making a round 
hole as ther passed through, the resistance being too \\'eak to cause any breach 
to be made by an exploding shell. l\llozi's weakness lay, however, in his not 
having built his stockade alongside the water from which he \\'as separated 
by nearly a quarter of a mile. \Ve had cut him off from his water supply, and 
although rain fell in abundance the water obtained was nut sufficient for the 
enormous number uf people cooped up in the stockade, and the cattle. .l\'Iore- 
over \\-ithin the stockade the houses were closely packed with inflammable grass 
roofs, and these were soon set on fire by incendiary shells. l\ aturally many 
of the people tuok shelter in pits below the ground; still the bombardment 
caused great loss of life. A sortie ell force was made on the night of the 
:2nd of December, but \\-as smartly repelled by Commander Cullen with his 
:'Jordenfelt gun. 
.-\t seven o'clock in the morning of the following day just 
s we had resumed 
our artillery fire, :\lluzi hoisted a flag of truce. \Ye ceased firing and I walked 
up to within a short distance of the walls to meet l\llozi \dlO had come uut 
of the main gate\\'ay. I was going to meet him face to face, but that one 
of the black sailors of the gunboats, a native of Zanzibar, \\'arned me that 
he had m"erheard the .Arabs ad\'ising .l\IJozi to stab me as suun as I came from 
under the guns of the fort and then to retreat through the open gateway. This 
mayor may not ha\-e been :\I1ozi's intention. .At any rate I deemed it prudent 
tu halt him at about eight yards distance, and from this point I spoke to him. 
Ire asked what ,,'uuld be our terms of peace and I replied" the immediate 
surrender of himself and all the other ,Arabs and of their fighting men, and the 
gi\-ing up of their guns and the release of all slaves held in the fort." If he 
wuuld fulfil these conditions I promised the Arabs and all their men their lives, 
but declined to commit myself to any other promises until I had investigated 
the whole ca:;e. :\'Ilozi after sume hesitation said that he would return and 
consult Kopakopa. :\leantime two of his leading men were given to us as 
hostages, so that we might approach nearer tu the fort and converse with the 
Arabs. Presently, hO\\-ever, an _ \rab-it may have been .l\IJozi-came out 
of the gateway and shouted to us that they would go on fighting; if we wanted 
them we must come and take them. \ Y e therefore released the hostages and 
allowed them to return, but before the flag of truce could be takel
 down l\llozi 
had opened fire on Lieut. Alston and on my camp. Fortunately the bullets 
passed through Lieut. _ \15ton's helmet and left him uninjured, while I had just 
entered a hut and so escaped the fire directed at me. 
I hesitated to sanction an immediate assault on the stockade as it appeared 
likely to result in a terrible loss of life to our men. I therefore decided it was 
best that \\-e should continLle the bombardment and protract the war, su as 
to cause l\Iluzi tu LIse LIP much of his ammunition before \\ e finally assaulted 
the "tockade. But matters \\ ere precipitated by the excellence uf our artillery 
fire. ,A refugee l\Ihenga chief, who had escaped from the stockade during the 
truce, pointed out to us the exact situation of 
Ilozi's house, the roof of \\'hich 
rose some\\'hat above the other buildings. Commander Cullen sighted a 
9-pounder gun very carefully, and Sergeant--:\Iajor Den>}' landed three shells. 
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in the middle of this, one passing through the doorway and killing four men. 
One of the shells that burst in 
Ilozi's house, wounded .i\Ilozi in the head 
and killed one of his followers, [he rumoUl went about that l\Ilozi was dead 
and a furious sortie took place-a surtie which elicited from us no pity because 
it was almost as much an impetuous attack on our own positions. The bullets 
simply whistled through the air, and it was marvellous that we did not meet 
with more casualties; but our soldiers fought splendidly, and strange to say 
the timid \Vankonde also came to the front and between two and three hundred 
of .i\Ilozi's men were shot ur speared; amongst them fell four Arabs, one of 
them alleged to be Kopakopa, though it would afterwards seem he was 
Kopakopa of Tanganyika, and not the man who had built the stockade 
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near Karonga. The latter is said to have been se,-erely wounded but 
is still living in the Senga country. Our attempts to repulse the sortie 
brought the Sikhs close up to the ,valls, and somehow or uther with or without 
command from their officers they scaled the ramparts and stood on the roof. 
Lieuts. de lIerries Smith and Coape-Smith were dragged up on to the roof 
of the stockade by the first Sikhs who had got there, and the first man to 
jump down intu the stockadë was Lieut. de Herries Smith, who immediately 
fell, shot through the right arm. I.Ïeut. Coape-Smith and 
Ir. Gordon Cumming 
followed I lerries Smith, lifted him up and carried him out of the Arab fire. 
Majors Edwards and Bradshaw had by this time arrived from Karonga, and 
together with Commander Cullen, Dr. Poole and myself and the other officers 
macle for the stockade. Lieut. 
--\lston and :\Iajor Trollope had joined the party 
under Coape - Smith. Ed,,"ards and Bradshaw scrambled over the walls. 
. Commander Cullen made a breach thruugh the doorway with axes, and he 
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and I passed in, having been preceded by a number of \Vankonde who drO\"e 
out the cattle. Xight had now fallen; we had lost one Sikh and three Atonga 
killed, and Lieut. de Herries Smith severely wuunded, besides one Sikh hospital 
assistant and five Sikhs and five nati\'e soldiers were more or less se\'erely 
wounded. 

 othing had as yet been seen uf l\Ilozi. Every effort had been made 
tu prutect the women, no matter whether they were the Arabs' wives or 
their slaves, and fortunately little or no loss of life took place amongst them. 
They were soon safely housed in our main camp and here they gave us valuable 
information as to the whereabouts of l\nozi. All search for this man in his 
dwelling, however, proved fruitless, and, we were returning to our camp at 
night very disconsolate, when suddenly the rumour went up that he had been 
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captured and brought in by Sergeant-:\Iajur Bandawe of the .--\tonga. Bandawe 
soon appeared leading l\Ilozi captive and related the remarkable feat of his capture 
which was as follows :-After the Sikhs and officers had given up 
earching l\Tlozi's 
hOllse Bandawe had remained behind feeling certain that there was some secret 
hiding place, After an interval during which he remained perfectly quiet he 
fancied he heard voices speaking underground. [n the corner of the main room 
was a bedstead, and under the bedstead was an opening leading to an under- 
ground chamber. Crawling under the bed Bandawe heard l\Ilozi asking, " \Vho 
is there?" :\limicking the vuice of a Swahili, he replied" It is I, master," and 
descended to the underground chamber. where he found :\Ilozi bcing guarded 
by a man with a spear. Bandawe had no weapun with him but thrcw himself 
on the man and wrenched his spear from him \d1Ïch he then ran through his 
body. Turning to :\lluJ:i he threatcncd to kill him at once unless he followcd 
him without resistance. :\llozi who was stupid with hi.. wound did so, and hc 
was safely brought into thc camp by Banclawe. 
'Ye had found out from sume of the runaway slaves that during the 
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bombardment :\Ilozi had caused a goud many of the hostages whom he had 
detained from the nati\'es to be slaughtered. I therefore summuned a council 
of the \Vankonde chiefs, and under my superintendence they tried :i\Ilozi on 
this count. He was found guilty and sent
nced tu death. \Vhen called upon 
for his defence he merely said, " \\'hat is the good? These people are resolved 
that I shall die. :\Iy hour is come." 
He was sentenced to be hanged, but it was uriginally intended that this 
sentence should be carried out at Karonga. After the trial, howe\'er, a number 
of :\IIozi's men who were prisoners succeeded in overpowering the guard and 
escaping, and the rumour \\'ent about that Kapanda-nsaru's forces were at hand 
coming to the relief of -:\Ilozi. .--\s a strong flank attack on the part of the 
Arabs might have cut off our line of retreat tu Karonga, it was resoh-ed that 
l\IIozi's execution should take place immediately, so that \\"e might be released 
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from the responsibility of guarding him. I Ie was accordingly hanged un the 
afternoon of the 4th December, in the presence of the \\-ankonde chiefs. 
On the fourth day of the campaign we "'ere back again at Karonga; but 
here we found to our great disgust that the s.s. !Jolllz"ra, contrary to my orders, 
had been sent away by the agent of the African Lakes Company. The 
departure of the officers and men was therefore delayed fur some weeks, 
:\Ieantime J left for the south with ::\Iajur Edwards to attend to other matter
 
that "'ere pressing. 
:'tIy three days at 
Ilozi's without sufficient shelter in the midst of pouring 
rain, without pruper food and ha\'ing to place my mattress on the wet ground 
and to drink the foul \\ ater of the early rains, had begun to make me n
ry ill, and 
a fe\\' days after lea\'ing Karnnga I was dO\\ll with an attack of black-\\ ater 
fever, in which I \\as most tenderly and carefully nursed b} .\Iajor Edwarcls 
who cunveyed me on the German .,teamer to Furt Johnston and thence t() 
Li\\ unde, where I \\ as juined by Dr, Poole. \\ ho e\ entually landed me safe ami 
sounù and recovered at Zomba. 
Ieall\\ hile Lieut. ('oape-Smith and ::\Ir. Gordon 
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Cumming \\"ere destruying the remainder of the Arab stockades m the X orth 

yasa districts, and Lieut. Alston and 
[r. 
 \. J. Swann were conducting a 
brilliantly successful expedition in the interior of the 
[arimba district where 
the nutorious Saidi 
I \Vazungu 1 had induced the powerful chief 
1 wasi Kazungu 
to declare war against the British. 
.--\fter a little fighting Saidi 
I wa711l1gu surrendered, but 1\[ wasi declined to 
make peace. His capital was stormed and takcn. j Ie himself escaped, but 
soon afterwards committed suicide. He was of Achewa race, but \Vas allied to 
the Anguni, and had under him many ...--\ngoni headmen. Originally it was 
intended that his attack on our positions in J umbe's country should cuincide 
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with the Arab outbreak, but the movements were not quite simultaneous and 
we were therefore able to deal with each in turn. 
I t had finally been resulved by me that the campaign "hould close with the 
driving out of t\\'O Yao robber chief.. who had settled in the Central Angoniland 
district-Tambala and Mpemba. Captain Stewart led an expedition into 
Central Angoniland which was joined by Lieut, 
\lstun. Tambala's stronghold 
\Vas captured and he himself fled. :\1 pemba hid in the bush but later on was 
made prisoner by Commander Cullen and Àlr. Gordon Cumming. The lattcr 
succeeded Captain Stewart in the command of the Central Angoniland district, 
and did a great deal to bring it into orcler. 
Here as elsewhere in Xyasaland we were much assisted in our campaigns 
by the real natives uf the country \\'ho were almost always opposed to the 


) This was the man "hI) as hefore related ordered the massacre uf Dr. I
oyce and :\rr. :\lcEwan, 
After our conquest of :\Ia\..anjira's country, Saidi l\I wazungu fled to the \\est of Kyasa, and settled \\ ith 
:\fwasi Kazungu where he \\as surrounded hya numher of rdugees from :\lakanjira's. 
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chie(
 of alien origin who ruled over them and were in conflict with the 
British. The bulk of the inhabitants in Central ..t\ngoniland are neither Angoni 
nor Yau but Achewa and 
\-chipeta, branches of the A-nyanja stock. 

-\t the north end of Lake Xyasa a new Administration station was built 
by :\11', G. A. Taylor the collector, near Karonga, and a strong fort, called Fort 
Hill,' was erected near the British South ...-\frica Company's boundary by 
Mr. Yule, for the purpose of guarding the Xyasa-Tanganyika road from the 
raids of the A wem ba. 
The A wemba are a warlike race inhabiting the regions of the N yasa- 
Tanganyika plateau which are watered by the River Chambezi. They 
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originally came from the country of Itawa on the south-west coast of 
Tanganyika. In Lidngstone's day they do nut appear to have been a 
particularly warlike or aggressive race; but soon after they came under \rab 
influence and were supplied by the Arabs with guns and gunpowder, and 
thenceforth took to slave raiding with extraordinary zest. For 
everal years 
past they had harried not only the Xyasa-Tanganyika plateau at the south 
end of Tanganyika, but even the territory that has recently come under 
Gennan influence; and of late they had been taken up by 
[)()zi as his special 
al1ies. and were introduced by him into the X orth X yasa district from which 
their stragglers have been expelled since the conclusion qf the -\r.lb war, . \s 
a people, however, they are by no means indisposed to come to term" with 
u" if they see th1.t we ilre a strong PO\\'cr. 
. \ strong fort \\'as built in the spring and summer of this year by Lieut. 
, ..\ftlT Sir Clement I liB, tht: head of the .\frican Department al the Foreign ()tlìce. 
10 
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Alston on the site of Zarafi's to\\'n at l\langoche 1\10untain. Zarafi's former 
capital ,,-as situated on a neck or pass between high mountains and constituted 
one of the most obvious and frequented roads into British Central Africa. The 
boundaries of this Protectorate are so well guarded by lofty and inaccessible 
ranges of mountains or by broad lakes and swamps that there are not many 
routes by which it can be easily approached from the East Coast. The road 
through Zarafi's country however is so easy that it will always require to 
be specially guarded if the slave trade is to be stopped. 
In the month of l\Iay, 1896, I had a serious rc;lapse of bilious remittent 
fever which ultimately developed hæmaturic symptoms. I therefore returned to 
England on leave of absence, being relieved by l\Ir. Sharpe, who had been 
in England during the second half of 1895. Since my return the progress 
of the country has continued almost without check or interruption. Raids 
on the part of the southern Angoni into the south-western portion of the 
Protectorate occurred in the autumn of 1896, apparently as a reflex of the 
agitation amongst their l\Iatabele kindred in the south. These were sharply 
punished by a force dispatched against the chiefs Chikusi and Odete under 
Captains F. T. Stewart and \V. H. 
Ianning, and Lieut. 
\lston. The latter 
had previously captured a sla,"e-raiding chief named Katuri who lived near 
Fort 1\langoche, and who might be described as the last unconquered adherent 
of the Zarafi clan. \Vith these exceptions the tranquillity of the Protectorate 
has not been further disturbed. The Imperial Government has placed the 
British South A.frica Company's forces in the adjoining Sphere of Influence 
under an Imperial Officer who is subordinated to the control of Lieut.- 
Colonel Edwards, or whoever commands the armed forces in the Britio.;h 
Central 
\frica Protectorate. The efficiency 
of the Administration ""as further recog- 
nised by the Admiralty who proposed 
handing over to us the gunboats on the 
Zambezi ;-md Lower Shire, in a way 
similar to the transference of the lake 
gunboats in J 895; but for ,"arious reasons 
it has been deemed preferable to retain 
these vessels under the \Vhite Ensign. 
A brief summary of the results of 
the British administration of this 
Protectorate from 1891 to 1896 
may be expressed as follows:- 
A,t the commencement of our 
administration in July. 18 9 1 , 
there were, as far as I can 
calculate, fifty-se'Tn Europ- 
eans resident in the British 
Central _ \.frica Protector- 
ate, and in the adjoining 
Sphere of the British South 
Africa Company. Of these 
one \\ as French, two were 
A ustrian Poles, and the 
remainder \,!ere British. In the summer of 1896 the European settlers in the 
Protectorate alone exceeded 300 in number, and probably amounted to forty- 
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five in the adjoining Sphere of the British South Africa Company.! At the 
time I made this calculation as to the number of the Europeans in the 
Protectorate, in the summer of 1896, I ascertained that 30 were non-British 
subjects, and consisted of 13 Germans, 8 Dutch, 1 Frenchman, 2 Italians, 
5 Austro-Hungarians, and 1 Portuguese. _-\mongst the British subjects in 
the late summer of 1896 there were 119 Scotch, 123 English and \Yelsh, 
7 Irish, 2 Australians, 23 South Africans, 1 Anglo-Indian, and 3 Eurasians. 
The number of Indians ha5 risen from 1lil to 263, of \\ horn 56 were Indian 
traders. All these Indians, with the exception of 14 who were nati\'es of 
Portuguese India, were British-Indian subjects. 
The total amount of trade done with British Central Africa in d'91, so far 
as I could calculate from information supplied by the 
-\frican Lakes Company, 
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was .[39,965 in value. In April, 1896, the year's trade was computed at 
.[102,4 28 . The export of coffee in 1891 amountecl to at most a few pounds. 
I t is computed that in 1896 320 tons were shipped home from British Central 
.--\frica, and much of this coffee attained the \"ery high prices of II 3S. ad. and 
I I5s. ad. a C\\"t. 
In 1891 there were four British steamers:! on the Zambezi and Lower Shire 
(besides one steam launch owned by :\Ir. Sharrer), two of which were gunboats 
belonging to I Ier 
Iajesty's X a\-y. There are nO\\- seventeen British steamers 
on the Zambezi and the Shire, and forty-six cargo boats mostly built of steel, 
besides innumerable small wooden boats and large cargo. canoes, On Lake 
X yasa and the Upper Shire the number of steamers has increased from three in 
18 9 I to six in 1896, in addition to which there are several large sailing boats 


1 At the date of the puhlication of thi<; book the numher of Furopeans in thë .Protec'orate .unount..; 
to 315. 
2 In the twehe month" from the I!>tof January, 1895, to the 3ht December, 1895, 109 steamers, 360 
harges, 169 lJOats, and 17S I.uge canoes entered and di",charged at the British port al Chirnmo on the 
I .0\\ er Shire. 
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and cargo barges. The captured daus it may be noted have been repaired by 
us and are no\\' plying in the service of the Government. 
There was ofcour.;;e no postal service in 1891, and letters were generally sent 
through the 
-\frican Lakes Company to the Vice-Consul at Quelimane together 
with money for postage stamps, and this official stamped the letters with 
Portuguese stamps, and sent them home from the Portuguese Post Office. 
\\ e commenced to establish a postal service in July, 1891. There are now 
eighteen Post Offices in the Protectorate, and fi\"e in the British South 
Africa Company's sphere, while our postal service extends from Chinde at 
the mouth of the Zambezi to Tanganyika, :\1 weru, and the Congo Free State. 
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I n the month of X ovember, 1895, \\'hich was taken as an average month, 
the total number uf articles carried by our postal service in the Prutectorate, 
including letters, postcards, book packets, newspapers, and parcels, inwards and 
outwards, was 29.802 as compared with 25,592 in Xovember, 1894. and [9.3 8 3 
in Xuvember, 1893. Besides this we carry the mails of the German Governmcnt 
from Lake X rasa to Chinde. 1 Our parcel-post service was started in 18 93 
and has been extended tu the South . \frican Colonies and England and 
to Zanzibar and Aden and I nelia. 
 \ money order system has just been 
.established. 
\\'ant of funds in 1894 compelled us to adopt a rather cheap and inferior 


I In return fi Ir "hich thl' (;erman sub
idizl'd steamers c,ury our co:respondence Ldwl.'en Chimh: 
and I.anzihar 
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Issue of stamps, but by a grant from the Treasury we ha\-e now been able 
to have a thoroughly satisfactory issue engraved by :l\Iessrs. De La Rue. 
The design of the stamps is that of the Coat of Arms of the Protectorate. 
Their values are Id., 2d., 4d., 6d., IS., 2S. 6d.. 3S., 4S., {; I, {; 10. They are used 
alike in the collection of revenue as in the payment of postal charges. 
At Chinde on the British Concession there is a Post Office of Exchange, 
at which mails are landed from or transferred to the ocean-going steamers. 
Letters or other material arri\-ing from the outer world at Chin de are sorted 
at this Post Office of Exchange into bags for the various postal districts in 
British Central Africa, and into bags for the German territories and for the 
Congo Free State, and are then shipped up ri\-er by the various steamers plying 
between Chinde and Chiromo. 
\t Chiromo the bags are sent overland to the 
different Post Offices of distribution between the Lower Shire and Lake 
yasa, 
being carried by native postmen who wear a special uniform of scarlet and 
white. These men travel at the rate of 25 miles a day, and are wonderfully 
faithful and careful in the delivery of their precious charges. Cases have been 
known where postal carriers ha\-e been drowned in the crossing of flooded 
rivers by their obstinacy in not parting from their mail bags, and where they 
have fought bravely and successfully against odds in an attack by highway 
robbers. The negro of Central 
-\frica has a genuine respect for the written 
word. Of course the time will come when attendant on the growth of civiliza- 
tion, native postmen will probably commit robberies of registered letters, as is 
occasionally done by their European colleagues; but at the present time our 
mails are perfectly safe in their hands. 
In IS91 there was about one mile of road-that between the :\Iission station 
at Rlantyre and the African Lakes Company's store-over which a vehicle could 
be driven. By the end of 1896 we had constructed some 3901 miles of roads 
suited for wheeled traffic, while another 80 miles of broad paths have been 
cleared through the bush for the passage of porters and" machillas." 2 
Attempts in great part successful have been made to improve the na\-iga- 
bilityof the Shire by removing the snags from the approaches to Chiromo, and 
the sharp stones from the X sapa Rapids on the Upper Shire; and by deepening 
the bar at the entrance to Lake 1'\ yasa. Last, and not least, the Slave trade, 
and it may almost be added the status of Slavery, have been brought absolutely 
to an end. Between 1891 and 1894, 861 slaves \\-ere released by various 
officials of the Protectorate, and between 1894 and 1896, 1700. Xative labour 
is now organised in such a way as to protect the interests of both the \\'hite 
man and the negro. 
1600 acres of land were under cultivation at the hand:-- of Europeans in 
1891, as against 5700 acres in 1896, 
In 1891 no coin was in circulation in the country, except to a very limited 
extent amongst Europeans. Transactions with natives were carried on by 
means of the barter of trade goods. In the three following years the use of 
English coinage was introduced by the Administration. \\7 e imported several 
thousand pounds' worth of gold, sih-er and copper coins from the Royal 1\Iint, 
and put them in circulation amongst the natives who immediately took to the 


1 z:e., Katunga to Blantyre. BIanlyrc to Zomha, Zomha to Fort Liwonde ('l'ia Domasi), Zomba to Fort 
Lister. and thence round I\l1anje to Fort Anderson, Vort. \nderson to Chiromo. Chiromo to Chiradllllu 
and r\tonda, Blantyre to Cholo. Karonga to the Xyasa- Tanganyika Plateau, and short roads in the 
Blantyre. Zomha, South Kyasa, Central Angoniland and Marimba districts. 

 A ,. machilla" it must be rememberell is a hammock or wicker-work couch slung on a pole. 
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ne\\' system. In these efforts we were effectively seconded by the . \frican 
Lakes Company which established a Banking Company, with its main office 
at Blantyre and branches at Chinde and Fort Johnston. X ative wages are no\\' 
paid in cash, and the Administration recei\"es most of the native taxes in cash, 
though produce is still accepted in payment of taxes in the outlying districts, 
Finally, it may be stated that the local revenue raised from Customs Duties. 
Stamp Duties, and X ative Taxes, which in the year ended l\Iarch 3 1st, J 892, 
was only [1700 in ,'alue, was in the year ended :\Iarch 3 I st, I 
96, o\'er 
1;22,000. 
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A ttempts, ill some degree successful, have been made to check the indis- 
criminate slaughter of the elephant. rhinoceros, and gnu,l and this protection 
has now been accorded to the zebra, wild s\\'ine, buffalo, and most of the rare 
or more beautiful African antelopes. Two game reserves for the breeding 
of these animals unmolested b\, anv attacks from man have been formed, and 
regulations for the protection "of \\
ild game were drawn up by the Foreign 
Office early in the present year (these will be found in an Appendix to 
Chaptcr IX.). 
Some mention should be made of the excellent work done by 
Ir. Alexander 
\\'hyte, F.Z5., the head of our scientific department. He discovcred on :\fount 
:\Ilanje that most interesting conifer thc llriddrÙzgtoJlia llTh),tci-discovered 


1 The same restriction,; also apply to the giraffe, but the girafte is of very doubtful existence in British 
CCEtral Africa. 
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it just in time to save it from extinction at the hands of the natives who 
would every year ignite bush-fires on the upper parts of :\Ilanje, ,d1Ïch ,,-ere 
rapidly destroying this valuable tree. Successful efforts have now been made 
to replant other districts with the lViddrillgtollia, the seed of which has also 
been introduced into England, where it is now cultivated at Kew Gardens 
and at the establishments of one or two leading horticulturists. 'Ir. \Yhyte, 
with the co-operation of many officials in the B.C.,Ao Administration has made 
remarkable zoological and botanical collections \\'hich have enriched our national 
and prmoincial museums. (Some idea of the ""ork we ha,-e done in this respect 
may be obtained by glancing at the Appendices to Chapters VIII. and IX,) 
l\Ir. "'hyte laid the foundations of a Botanical Garden at Zomba, and has 
distributed amongst the planters seeds and plants which he has introduced 
on behalf of the Administration, or obtained from Kew. The authorities 
at K.ew Gardens have from time to time sent out \Vardian cases containing 
varieties and species of coffee, of bananas, of \"anilla, and of a great many 
other useful and beautiful trees, shrubs, and plants suited to cultivation in a 
trupical country. 
Coal has been discovered by our officials in various districts, and specimens 
ha,-e been sent home for analysis. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE PRESENT l\1ETHOD OF AD:\lINISTERING BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


C HAPTER 1\'. may be usefully supplemented by a brief statement of the present 
methods of administration. 
There are the fnDowing Civilian officials :- 
H.l\-L Commissioner and lonsul-General : 
H, 
1. I )eputy Commissioner and Consul: 
,A Vice-Consul and Agent of the British Central ,Africa Administration at Chinùe : 
An Assistant .-\gent and Head Postmaster at the same place: 
...\ Yice-Consul at Blantyre, and another at Fort Johnston: 
A Secretary to the Administration; an ...\ssistant Secretary and 2 clerks: 
A Judicial Officer at Blantyre, who is at the head of the Judicial Establishment: 
A Chief Accountant; 3 other Accountants j a Store-keeper and Commissariat 
Officer; an Assistant ditto and 3. native assistant ditto; a local Auditor : 
...\ Postmaster General j a head of the Scientific Department C\[r. Ale}..ander 
\Vhyte); an Assistant and Forester in the same department: 
A Principal Medical Officer, and 2 other medical officers: 
A First Surveyor (European) j 3 other Surveyors (Indian, lent by the Indian Govern- 
ment) j a Superintendent of Road-making, and two Assistant Superintendents: 
A Superintendent of Public \Vorks, with a European assistant and 6 Indian artisans: 
T 2 Collectors, 8 of whom hold Judicial'" arrants : 
IS Assistant Collectors. 
Most of the Collectors and Assistant Collectors hold in addition the office of Post- 
master. There are further, besides the Postmaster-General at Blantyre, and the Head 
Postmaster at Chinde, 2 special Postmasters at Blantyre and at Zomba. 
The Armed Forces consist of the following officers and men :- 
A Commandant (Lieut.-Colonel C A. Edwards) : 
Second-in-Command and Staff Officer; Third Officer and (2uarter-Master : 
Accountant, Clerk, Sergeant-J\Iajor of Artillery, and Transport Officer, and .2 Indian 
clerks. 
(The foregoing are specially attached to the Indian Contingent, though their control 
extends to the rest of the armed forces.) 
In the Contingent of Katiye troops there are :- 
6 British Officers; 2 native Sergeant-:\1ajors; and a number of Police Corporals and 
Interpreters. 
The troops consist of 
180 Sikhs, with 20 followers and 2 Indian hospital assistants, and about 1,000 
native soldiers, armed porters and policemen, 
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The Naval ;Service consists of a 
Commandant (Commander Percy Cullen, R.N.R.) and 
3 other Naval Officers, all of whom are chosen from the Roval Kaval Reserve; and 
4 \Varrant Officers, who are pensioners in the Royal Navy; 
A Chief Engineer, and 4 other engineers; 
4 Indian Artificers; 
Other European carpenters, clerks, store-keepers, &c.; and about 
80 "Sidi Boys," or native seamen. 
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There are at present in the service of the Protectorate on the Cpper Shire and on 
Lake Xyasa, 3 gunboats, I barge, 5 steel boats, and 2 daus (Arab sailing vessels). The 
war vessels are well armed with suitable guns. A new gunboat of considerable siæ is 
being built for service on Lake N rasa, and should be launched at the beginning of I 89
. 
The most important "item" in the service of the Protectorate is probably the 
"Collector." This official superintends the collection of Customs Duties, the assessment 
and levying of native taxes; he directs the Civil police in his district; administers justice 
to Europeans and between Europeans and natives where he holds a Warrant from the 
Secretary of State to act as a judicial officer; superintends the administration of native 
justice; and acts generally as political officer and Tribune of the people. In all Civil 
matters he is supreme in his I >istrict, and only subordinate to the Commissioner. In 
many cases he is also responsible for the conduct of the postal service. If he possesses. 
a great deal of power he is at the same time almost invariably an overworked indi\'idual
 
with many cares and responsibilities on his shoulders. 
Justice is administered to British subjects and other Europeans and foreigners under 
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the Africa Orders in Council of 189 I and 1893 : and to the natives by such native chiefs 
as are authorised to hold Courts of Justice; or more ordinarily by the judicial officers in 
the district, acting in the name and by the authority of the native chiefs. Capital 
punishment on Europeans can only be carried out after the .:\Iinutes of the Trial have 
been submitted to a Supreme Court 1 which revises the sentence, and if it is confirmed 
sanctions the e-..ecution. Capital sentences on natives of the Protectorate, imposed by 
the native Court, cannot be carried out until they have received the sanction of the 
Commissioner of Zomba, to whom ,Minutes of the case are submitted 2 by a provision 
under the Africa Orders in Council. .Additional laws, governing the Protectorate and 
the Sphere of Influence, can be made by the issue of "Queen's Regulations," which, 
after receiving the assent of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, are promulgated 
by the Commissioner for British Central Africa. Special legislation of this kind is chiefly 
directed to the establishment of Customs Duties and Ta-xation, to the protection of Big 
Game, to the regulation of native labour and of navigation on the rivers and lakes. 
These Regulations and other announcements of a Governmental kind are published 
in the British Cell/ral Africa Ga,;elte, which is the official organ bf the Administration 
and appears fortnightly, issued by the Covernment Press at Zomba. 3 
Government land is sold by public auction, and its upset price at present varies from 
2.L 6d. to 5s. ad, an acre. 
There is a central Hospital at Zomba for the treatment of the European servants of 
the Administration, and a native hospital. 
For Administrative purposes the Protectorate is divjded into the following districts:- 
Lower Shire (Capital, Port Herald). "Cpper Shire (Capital, Liwonde). 
Ruo (Capital, Chiromo). South 
yasa (Capital, Fort Johnston). 

llanje (Capital, Fort .\nderson). Central Angoniland (Capital,4 Tambala). 
I.omba (Capital, Zomba). Marimba (Capital, Kotakota). 
Hlantyre (Capital, Blantyre). \\rest Kyasa (Capital, Xkata). 
\rest Shire (Capital, Chikwawa). North Xyasa (Capital, 'Karonga). 
1 Which at present is the High Court of Cape Coluny. 
:! There have only heen four l''\.ecutions for murder amongst the natives since 1891. One wa!. 
the c:-..ecution of a natiw of Kotakota. who ki11ed a 1\Iakua soldier; the second. the execution of l\lIozi ; 
the third, the e:-..ecution of Saidi :\lwanmgu, \\ho killed Dr. Boyce and :\Ir. J\IcE\\an ; and the fourth the 
l'\:l'cl1tion of the ..--\ngoni Chief, Chikusi. 
;! \Yhere there are I European 
uperintendent and 6 nati\'e printer". 

 It is pruhaLle that the capital will he remo\'cd to Chiwere. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE SLAVE TRADE 


I x regard to the sla\'e trade, a few words of explanation and description may 
be of interest. Slavery has probably existed among mankind from time 
immemorial, and no doubt one race of negroes enslaved another ages before 
the ancient Egyptians and Phcenicians introduced the sla\'e trade, by which is 
meant the deliberate expatriation of negroes to countries beyond the sea, or to 
parts of Africa not inhabited by the negro race. But the horrors of the slave 
trade are attributable, firstly to Europeans, and secondly to Arabs. 
The English, Spanish, Portuguese and French had commenced trafficking in 
negro slaves from the \Vest Coast of _'-frica when that coast became opened up 
to geographical knowledge in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the 
sixteenth century organised attempts were made to replace the disappearing 
aborigines of the \Vest Indies by negro slaves; then came the introduction of 
negroes into the southern States of 
orth .-\merica. At first the trade was 
confined to the \Vest Coast but the Portuguese commenced to export slaves 
from East Africa in the seventeenth century, and thenceforward a mighty 51a\ e 
trade sprang up in the \'alley of the Zambezi which is not yet extinct. although 
several mea
ures for its abolition have been taken by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment during the present century. 
1\1askat Arabs who warred with the Portuguese in East Africa and gradually 
supplanted them in all the settlements between Aden and the Ruvuma River, 
organised a brisk traffic to supply the markets of the East with black concubines, 
black eunuchs, and strong-armed willing workers. 
Slaves thus became indispensable to Arabia, Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, and Abvssinian slaves were e\en introduced in numbers to the \Vest 
Coast of India ;\'here they were turned into fighting men or into regular castes 
of seamen. 1 
The 1\1oors of K orthern Africa, however, had almost shown the way in the 
matter of the slave trade to the nations of \Vestern Europe by df'veloping an 
active intercourse with the regions of the 
igerian Sudan, so that all 
 orthern 
Africa was abundantly supplied with a caste of negro workers \\'hile negro 
blood mingled freely in many of the Arab and Berber tribes. 
V-- The worst horrors of the slave trade were probably the miseries endured by 
the closely-packed negroes on slave ships, where from want of t entilation and of 
such treatment as \volIld nO\\--adays be accorded as a duty to cargoes of beasts, 
they endured untold miseries and developed strange maladies. JI 1\Ioreover, to 


I Curiously enough some of these slaves revolted and formed communitie<; of their own in \\'estern 
India, now recognised Ly the Imperial Governn'ent as small tributary States under negroid ruler
 of 
Abys<;inian descent. 
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supply the slaye market in .\merica incessant civil war ,yas raging amongst the 
coast tribes of \Vest Africa. But the Arabs of East-Central Africa have run us 
hard in the matter of wickedness. I do not need to recapitulate the horrors of 
sla'"e raids and the miseries of sla'"e caravans: they are graphically described 
by Livingstone,! 
The Arabs of l\Iaskat from the Zanzibar coast and the half-breed Portuguese 
from the Zambezi joined together to devastate ,,'hat is now called British Central 
Africa. 
The slaves from the Senga and Bisa countries in the Luangwa \-alley and 
from much of Southern :'\yasaland found their way to Tete on the Zambezi, and 
thence to Quelimane and l\loçambique. ,,-here 
they \\'ere picked up by American ships as 
late as the beginning of the" sixties." Some 
of these ships eluded the British gunboats; 
others were captured and taken to Sierra 
Leone. I Jere, strange to say, many inhabitants 
uf 1\ ,"asaland and of the cuuntries as far ,,"est 
as th
 Lualaba, ,,-ere landed in the" forties" 
and "fifties" of this century, and ,,-ere ex- 
amined as to their languages by 1\lr. Koelle. 
a German missionary of great learning, ,,-ho, 
in his PO
l'g/otta Ilfricllnll, produced one of 
the finest books e'"er "Titten on the subject 
of 
\frican languages. Long before the 
existence of Lakes 1\yasa and Tanganyika 
,,-ere known to Europe, 1\lr. Koelle, of Sierra 
Leone, was writing dmn1 the yocabularies 
and languages spoken on the shores of those 
lakes, gathered from slaves that had come 
from l\10çambique and Quelimane. 
In bet""een ::\Ioçambique and Quelimane 
the .\rabs still retain to this day a hold on 
certain little-known ports, such as Angoche 
d.nd Morna. From these points slaves from Eastern Xyasaland were shipped 
to Madagascar, which until its recent conquest by the French was another 
profitable market for slaves. In addition, the 
Iatabele Zulus, who had surged 
back into South-Central Africa from Zululand at the beginning of this century 
raided across the Zambezi for slaves, and sla,-e-raiding was also carried on by 
the Basuto \\'ho, under the name of the lVIakololo, conquered the Barutse 
kingdom, Frum the middle of t.he 18th to near the end of the 19th century 
British Central Africa has been devastated by the slave trade. \\"hole tribes 
have been cut up and scattered; \"ast districts depopulated; arts and crafts 
and useful customs ha'"e been forgotten in the flight before the slave-raiders, 
The "'hole country was kept in a state of incessant turmoil by the attempt 
to supply the slave markets uf the Zambezi, of l\Iadagascar, of the United 
States, of Zanzibar, Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. 
A great blo\\' ,,-as dealt to this trade by the conclusion of the .\mcrican 
Cidl \Yar and the abolition of slavery. This and the Emancipation of Slaves 
first in the \Yest Indies and subsequently in Brazil, brought the \Vest African 
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1 r ha,-e attempted also to give descriptions based un a good deal of personal observation as \\ell as 
on much reading in my book, The Histo))' 0/ a Slm'e. 
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slave trade to a close and largely diminished the source of profit in the 
South-East African slave trade; for .i\.merican ships came no longer to the 
l\Ioçambique coast to take away cargoes of slaves and to evade the British 
cruisers. Then the Portuguese awoke to a sense of duty and a series of edicts 
made slavery very difficult and the slave trade practically impossible in all the 
settled portions of Portuguese East Africa. But the Eastern market always 
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remained open and the Arabs carried their slaving enterprise farther and 
farther into the heart of British Central Africa. They had enlisted on their 
side powerful tribes like the \Va-yao, the \Va-nyam\\ezi, the ...-\wcmba, and the 
.-\ngoni Zulus. Dr. Livingstone, hO\\ e\Oer, appeared on the scene and his appeals 
to the British public gradually drew our attention to the slave trade in Eastern 
Central Africa until, as the direct result of Livingstone's \\ ork, sla\Try and the 
sla\-e trade are no\\' at an end within the British Central . \friCél Protectorate, 
and are fast disappearing in the regIOns beyond under the South . \. frica 
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Company; and the abolition of slavery at Zanzibar ,,"ill shortly be decreed as 
a final triumph to LiYingstone's appeal. 
The attitude of our Administration in British Central Africa to\\"ards the 
status of sla,'ery has been this: we have never recognised 
it, but where slavery existed without its being forced on 
our notice through an attempt to carryon the slave trade, 
or through unkindness to the slaves, \\'e have not actually 
interfered to abolish the status. But if ever a slave has 
run a\\'ay from a district not administered by us to a more 
settled portion of the Protectorate, we have always refused 
to surrender him. If the slave was a female and it could 
be shO\\ï1 that she was a ,,'ife or concubine of the man who 
owned her or that he had inflicted no unkindness she was 
usually given back upon a promise of immunity from 
punishment. \\'hen a district from \"arious causes has 
come under our our immediate administration we have 
al\\'ays informed the slaves that they ,vere not slaves and 
that they "'ere free to go and do what they pleased as long 
as they did not break the law. But it has rarely happened 
that the slaves of a chief \\'ho were well treated have chosen 
to quit their masters; therefore, being free to do as they 
liked, if they chose to remain and work as sla'"es nobody 
interfered to pre'"ent their doing so. The slave trade-still 
more slave-raiding-has always been punished, and it may 
be safely stated that such a thing does not now exist in the 
Protectorate, though it is still carried on in such districts as 
are not wholly under the control of the British South 
Africa Company; ,,'hile 
Ipezeni alone among the uncon- 
quered ...:-\ngoni chief.., raids... the countries round his settle- 
ments and apparently adds his slaves to the population of 
his kingdom, or sells them to the _ \ra bs on the Luangwa, 
The hardships of the slave trade were these :-J lomes 
were broken up, a large number of men, women and little 
children were collected together and dispatched on a many- 
hundred-mile journey O\"crland to the coast, on which they 
A .. Rl'(;A-IWGA often had to carry heavy burdens Their slave-sticks 1 were 
(!\INYA!\I\\EZ'> no light weight, and they were ill-fed and provided with no 
Sla\e-raider employed by Arabs clothing to shield them from the cold or ,vet in mountainous 
regions, If they lagged by the way or Jay down, worn 
out with exhaustion, their throats were cut or they ,,'ere shot. Often before 
reaching the coast the Arabs would stop at some settlement and roughly 
castrate a number of the young boys so that they might be sold as eunuchs, 
Some died straightway from the operation, others lingered a little longer and 


'- 


, 


1 The slave-stick in most of the languages of East-Central Africa is called gori, goli, or li-goli. It 
consists usually of a young tree lopped off near the ground and again cut where it divides into two 
hranches. The ends of these two hranches are left sufficiently long to enclose the neck of the slave. 
Their ends are then united by an iron pin which is dri\"en through a hole dril1ed in the wood and 
hammered over on either side, 
The thick end of the gori-stick is usually fastened to a tree at night time when the caravan is resting, 
though sometimes it is merely left on the ground as the weight of the stick would make escape nearly 
impossible, especially as stubburn s1a\'es have their hands tied behind the back. \\"hen the slaves are 
engaged in any work the end of the gori-<;tick is sufficiently s11pported to enable them to bear its weight 
and yet perform the task allotted to them. Fxcept in the case of children, on whom no slick is placed, 
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e\-entually perished from hernia induced by this operation. Those who survi\-ed 
usually had an extremely comfortable and prosperous after-life in the harem 
of some Turk, 
 \rab or Persian. The mortality amongst the children was 
terrible: the Arab slave-drivers do not appear to have been actuated by motives 
of commercial expediency in endea\-ouring to land as many li\-e and healthy 
slaves on the coast as possible. They seem on the contrary to have been 
inspired by something more like devilish cruelty at times in the reckless way 
in which they would expose their slaves to suffering and exhaustion, and then 
harbarously kill them. l 


as they are sure to follow their mothers or friends, or of comely young women who are the temporary 
concubines of the slavc-drivers, and who, with the facile nature of the negro, rapidly become attached 
to their brutal husbands-all slaves are usually loaded with this terrible weight. 1\"evertheless escape 
does sometimes take place. ::\Iost slaves must of necessity have their hands free when on the march, 
especially if they are to support the \\-eight of the gori-stick. They then often manage to secrete a knife 
or razor, or SOUle sharp substance \\- ith which during the night they will attempt to saw through one 
ot the branches of the stick round the neck. They are then able to twist the iron pin round and release 
their necks from the hurden, To escape in a strange country is impossible, and the attempt is invariably 
followed by a return to slavery in some shape or fornl_ As a rule when the journey to the coast is half 
done the sla\--es are sufficiently to be depended upon for docility to be able to travel without the slave- 
stick. 
J ::\Iuch of my information about slavery was derived from an interesting man, several years in my 
service, who was originally a native of the east coast of Lake Xyasa, and had been sent as a sla\ e to the 
coast \\-ith an Arab caravan when he "as about twelve years old, The sla\-e;; whom he accompanied 
\\ere captured by a British cruiser. This boy was taken to Zanzibar and set free, \\as educated at the 
Universities :Mission, and became the servant oÍ a succession of .-\dmirals on the East Coast Station. 
ending up with .Admiral J lewdt; after whose death he passed into my sen-ice. and was, until his recent 
death, the principal "en ant at the Con
ulate at .\Ioçamhil{ue, 
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A s mentioned in a preceding chapter, there were 345 Europeans at the 
end of the year 1896 settled in the 

stern p
rt of B
-itish Çentral "Africa, 
- of \, hom about thIrty were non-Bntlsh subjects. 1 hese Europeans are 
diyisible into four classes-officials, missionaries, planters and traders. 
The missionaries and their ""ork "'ill be dealt ,,,ith in Chapter VI I. The 
officials ha'"e been referred to in the A,ppcndix to a preceding chal-Jter; there 
remain therefore the planters and traders to be now considered. 
The planters come from yery much the same class ,,-hich furnishes the coffee 
planters of Ceylon, India, Fiji, and Tropical .--\merica. They are most of them 
decent young fellows of good physique and good education, who, possessed 
of a small capital, desire to embark on a life which shall cumbine a profitable 
inycstment for their money, ,,"ith no great need for elaborate technical education. 
and an open-air life in a wild country ,\ ith plenty of good sport, and few or 
none of the restraints of civilisation, One of our planters can look back on 
something like t\\ enty-t""O years' experience of British Central Africa. another 
on eighteen years' experience, a third ten, a fourth nine; but most of the 
men did not arri,"e in the country before 1890 or 1891. The planters nO\\ 
probably number nearly 100. The chief thing grmnl is coffee; but tea 
has bccn started on t\\ 0 estates (on one of \\,hich it has been growing for 
about six ycars, and on others cinchona and cearà rubber, cotton and 
tobacco are culti,"ated, Some planters go in a great deal for cattle keeping 
and breeding. 1 
The coffee plant was originally introduced into British Central Africa by 
1\lr. Jonathan Duncan, a horticulturist in the sen-ice of the Church of Scotland 
:\lissiun, but the idea o\\'es its inception to the late :\lr. JU1111 Buchanan, c.
I.(;" 
\\"110 was at the timc also in the service of the Church of Scotland Mission, 2 


I During t he past Í\\ 0 or three years the use of cattle by the I :uropean settlers in the Protectorate 
has greatly increa<;ed. When I first came to British Central Africa in 1889 no one except at t\\ 0 or three 
mission 
tations and at the .African Lakes Company's establishments at :Mandala amI at Karonga kept any 
cattle. .\ few natin: chiefs had herds of 20 or 30 heasts hidden a\\ay in the mountains, afraid to a\'O\\ 
thcir exi
tence in case they should he raided by the .\ngoni or the Yal). .-\t the north end of the lake 
the \Vanl
()lHle had enormous herds, as was the case \\ ith the .\ngoni in the \\ est of the Protectorate, but 
no one came for\\arcl to trade in cattle and distribute o}"en among the Europeans in the Shire Highlancls. 
All this is nO\\ changed, 'Iany Europeans h
1\ e been up into the Angoni country, and certain Adminis- 
tration officials ha\-e intere
teù themseh-es in the introduction of cattle into the Shire prm'ince. The 
price of milch con s nn\\ stands at a little more than t \\ 0 or three pounds a head, \\ hile o-...en may fetch as 
little as 15/. each, The chief inducement in keeping cattle is to u
e the manure for the coffee plantations, 
but of course the supply of milk and butter is a \aluahle adjunct to health, 

 \\"hich he joined as a lay memher specially in charge of horticultural \\ork in 187 6 . 
160 
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and who on his arri\"al at Blantyre had arranged with the curatur of the 
Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh for the sending out of coffee plants. 
Three small coffee plants of the :l\1ocha ,"ariety (Coffæa A rabica) which 
were leading a sickly existence at Edinburgh were entrusted to ::\Ir. Duncan to 
transport to Blantyre. T\\'o of these plants died on the '"oyage, the third 
survived and was planted in the Blantyre ,l\Iission gardens, where until quite 
recently it was still living. Two years after it ,,"as thus replanted it bore a 
crop of about 1000 beans which were all planted, and from which 400 seedlings 
were eventually reared. In 1883, 14
' cwts. of coffee \Vas gathered from these 
young trees. 1\1r. Henry Henderson of. the Blantyre 1\Iission brought out a 
small supply of Liberian coffee seed in 1887; but this variety has never met 
with much succe5S in British Central Africa, as it will not grow well on the 
hills, though it answers well in the plains, lVIoreO\'er, it does not fetch nearly 
such good prices as the small Mocha bean, Later on varieties of Jamaica 
coffee were introduced by the l\ioir Brothers whilst managers of the ..African 
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Lakes Company at 1\iandala. The" blue mountain" variety of Jamaica has 
succeeded very well in the Shire Highlands, and to a less extent the" orange .. 
coffee in the same locality has prospered. Still the bulk of the coffee trees 
now existing in this Protectorate owe their origin to the one sun'i,"ing coffee 
plant introduced from the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens. It may therefore 
be said without much exaggeration that it is Scotch coffee which is the staple 
growth of British Central Africa. 
Owing to the troubles which broke out in the Church of Scotland 
::\lission (briefly referred to in a pre\-ious chapter), much of the Society's 
work in connection with planting \Vas suspended, though not before it had 
introduced coffee into the Zomba district through 1\lr. Buchanan; but when 
:\'lr. Buchanan left the Mission in 1880 he determined to establish himself 
independently as a coffee planter. Fur years he and his brothers -(who 
eventually joined him) struggled on with a "ery limited capital, ha,"ing 
almost insuperable difficulties to contend with in the shapc of recalcitrant chiefs, 
ill-health, and invasions of the Angoni, which drove away all their nati,"e labour. 
They remained however without any ri,"als in the field until Mr. Eugenc 
Sharrer, a British subject of German origin, arri,'ed at Blantyre in 1889, bought 
land and started coffee planting" The Lakes Company also commenced 
II 
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planting about the same time, but the shipments of the Buchanan Brothers had 
already established the fact that coffee of the yery best quality could be grown 
in British Central Africa. .:\Ioreover, the labour difficulty was being gradually 
soh-ed. \Vhen the natives around the infant settlements of Blantyre and 
Zomba were convinced -that the white men would pay fairly for their labour, 
they began to come in increasing numbers to work in the plantations, and 
strangest of all, the warlike A.ngoni came down with their slaves, not to raid 
and ravage as before, but to obtain 
employment for three or four months 
in the year in the coffee plantations. 
The total amount of coffee ex- 
ported from this Protectorate in 1896 
was 320 tons. This coffee was sold 
in London at prices ranging between 
99s. and [I 5s. per cwt., much of it 
fetching prices over 100 shillings. 
The lowest price ever fetched by 
British Central Africa coffee was 86s. 
per cwt. 
The coffee undoubtedly varies 
according to the amount of rainfall, 
the fertility of the soil, and the manner 
in \,-hich it is plucked, pulped, dried 
and packed. l\Ianure and shadel seem 
to be absolutely necessary to complete 
success. Artificial manures are now 
being impurted, and as already stated 
cattle are kept in increasing quantities 
so that their dung may be used for 
the coffee plantations, and guano 
has recently been discovered on the 
islands of Lake X yasa, which will 
prove very useful. I t is also necessary 
that the plantations shall be scru- 
pulously weeùed. \Vhen the soil is 
fertile, and all these conditions of manure, shade and weeding have been fulfilled, 
a yield of as much as 1 Î cwt. per acre has been taken. On the other hand, in 
much neglected gardens no more than 50 or 60 lbs. per acre has been realised. 
The average yield in the plantations is 3
 cwt. per acre, though it is the opinion 
of experts that this yield would be greatly increased if more care was shown 
in the cultivation of the coffee. 
In some years of poor rainfall or where the first rains have fallen early, 
and have brought coffee prematurely into blossom leaving the newly-formed 
seed to suffer from the subsequent drought, the berry grows diseased or the 
husk is found to be empty with no kernels at all inside. Some people are of 
opinion that this empty husk or diseased berry is caused by the presence 
of a small beetle. Others assert that it is the result of a plague of green 
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A COFFEE TREE Il'i" HEARI"G 
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1 To attain this end, I hdieve, in n
w plantations for every two coffte shrubs inserted in the ground 
one African fig tree is plantt::d. Tht:s
 splendid wild fig trees grow tv a great height and give ahsolute 
shade, They also serve to protect the coffee trees from being wind Llo\\ n or seared by the hot air coming 
off the plains in the dry season. 
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bugs which suck the sap of the coffee tree. All are agreed. however, that 
the only preventative of the defective berry is plcnty of shade and manure. 
A. system of " topping" 1 has no,," been almost uni\"ersally a.dopted, though 
perhaps not to the same extent to which it is carried on in Ceylon and India 
for it is difficult to train immediately a sufficient staff of native
 who will handle 
and prune the coffee in a proper manner; and careless topping does more harm 
than good. The effect of the soil of this Protectorate on the coffee shrub 
is apparently to bring it into bearing at three years of age or under, and to 
cause it in its second crop to exhaust its vitality, if it be not previou:-;ly pruned. 
Left to itself the coffee shrub in this main or second crop would give an 
enormous yield from the primary shoots and as a result of this exhaustion 
no secondary branches would be developed from which the next year's crop 
would come; consequently instead of bearing year after year for something 
like fourteen years the coffee shrubs would be useless ,,"hen four or five years 
old. The coffee tree generally blossoms during the dry season in the months 
of September and October, especially if a few showers of rain fall, as they 
often do at this time of the year. The berries are usually ripe and ready for 
picking at the end of June. 
In my report to the Foreign Office on the trade of British Central Africa 
during 1895 and 1896 I have estimated that a planter requires a capital of 
about 1)000 for the upkeep and bringing into bearing of 100 acres of coffee. 
This sum should purchase an estate of say 500 acres and provide for the cost of 
clearing it, obtaining coffee seed1ings and planting them, and bui1ding a fairly 
comfortable house, and of meeting the expense of the planter's li\"ing on a 
moderate scale during the three years. It would not, however, pro\ ide for the 
erection of a substantial brick house, 
nor of the pulping vats, and special 
machinery for pulping. \Vith this he 
would ha,-e gradually to supplyhimself 
out of the profits his plantation would ., 
make after the first three years. Per- , "- 
haps it may enable my readers to 
obtain a clear idea of the average 
experience of a young coffee planter; 
what difficulties he has to face; what 
are the chances of success-what in 
fact any reader of my book who 
intends to become a coffee planter 
in British Central 
\frica would have 
to undergo-if I give here extracts 
from the imaginary letters of a typical A I'LA:-'TER'S TE\II'ORARY HQ( SE 
planter, so far as my imagination will 
enable me to enter into the mind of A, B, C, or D, and reveal their thoughts 
and the impressions which are made on them by what they see and feel. 
"B.-\LBROCH.-\N, AVRSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 
"DE.\R FRED,-.\S I have failed in my last chance for the army, the governor has 
decided that I am to go coffee planting somewhere in Central Africa. He has heard all 
about it from old :\1ajor 
lcClear, who it appears has gone out there with his son (he is 
a widower you know) and is going to supplement his pension by making money out of 
1 "Topping" means cutting about four inches off the top of the tree, so as to throw it back and 
<:ause the secondary branches to develop and come into bearing. 
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coffee. You see, as I have failed finally to pass my exams for the army, I must not be 
too particular, as there are younger brothers and sisters to be educated and put out 
in the world, and my father is not over well off; besides, I hear there is capital sport, 
and the climate is not so bad though one gets a touch of fever every now and then. 
The governor can only afford L 1000 to start me, and I am going to do my best 
not to cost him another penny before I am self-supporting. . . . I think the country 
is called the British Central Africa Protectorate; it is close to Lake N yasa, and is 
about 300 or 400 mile:,.; inland from the east coast. I am getting my equipment ready, 
and shall leave on the J st of :\Iay by the Edinburgh Castle for Durban, where I change 
into the "Rennie" boat IJldzl1la, and so travel up the east coast to a place called Chin de 
which is at the mouth of the ZambezÏ. Here I change into the river steamer, and 
tra,,-el up the ZambezÏ and the Shire, and so on to Blantyre where I shall stay with 
the McClears and look about me. . . . As to equipment, 1 I am not taking very much 
as I am told that most things can be got fairly good and cheap out there, and it saves 
one the bother of a lot of luggage, and the risk of loading yourself with things that you 
don't \\"ant. I shall simply take along with me all myoid clothes and a dress-suit in caSe 
there is any I society.' Of course I am taking guns-a doubled-barrelled 12-bore shot 
gun, and an express rifle. I have been strongly advised not to take a helmet, as 
it is said to be a ridiculous kind of headgear for Central Africa, where one requires 
something like a light Terai hat, and where it appears you should always carry a white 
cotton umbrella when the sun shines. The helmet is cumbersome and ugly and does 
not shield the body from the sun. It seems from what I can gather that a chap gets far 
sicker from the effect of the sun on his body than on his head, and that the best way 
to avoid sun fever and sunstroke is to carry an umbrella where,-er one goes. I shall 
take a good saddle with me and riding gear, as most of the people in the Shire 
Highlands (the name of the coffee district) ride about on ponies. I think as I pass 
through Durban I shall invest in a Basuto pony (they are said to be the best for the 
purpose) and take him along" with me up to Blantyre. I hear they are very cheap 
at Durban, about 1.;8 will buy a good one, and it only comes altogether to about 
-2 5 or 
.E 26 to COlwcy the little beast up river to a place called Katunga, and there you get on 
his back and ride up to Blantyre, I shall also take out my bicycle as some of the roads 
are fìt for cycling. Nearly everything else can be got on the spot, but my mother 
insists on givi.11g me a small medicine chest, so that I can dose myself with quinine and 
other things if there is no doctor handy. I shall also take out a small photographic 
camera and plenty of books. 
" And no\\' good-bye for a bit in case I don't see you again, but as soon as I get out 
there I will write and let you know what it is like." 


"CHIROMO, BRITISH CENTRAL AFRIC.\, JU1lC 121lz. 
"DE.\R FRED,-- I am lIOW in British Central Africa, and' before I get any further into 
the countIy as I have a day or two to spare here I will give you an account of what my 
journey was like. 
"I managed to get my pony all right in Durban through Messrs. - and -, 
who seem to be universal providers in that city. I had to give ;(,9 for him but he is an 


tra good littk beast. We changed into the bzdzL1lIl at this place. She was very 
crowded and therefore not ,'err comfortable, but the journey to Chinde only occupied 
five days as we ran through direct. 
"Chinde, you know, is one of the mouths of the ZamLezi, and the only one which has 
a bar that can be crossed without risk by a well-navigated steamer. The Iudzmll crossed 
the bar all right and landed us on the British Concession, a piece of land which was 
granted by the Portuguese Government for the use of the British C 7 ntral Africa 
Protectorate so that goods can be transhipped here from the ocean-gomg steamers 
1 vide _\ppendix II., p. 18S.-H. II. ]. 
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into the river boats. I did not stay on the Concession, however, but on a place 
called the Extra Concession which has no privileges regarding e'l..emptions from Customs 
dues I put up at an hotel which is run by -. Of courSe everything seems ven' 
rough to me who have never been farther away than Switzerland he fore, hut fellows 
here tell me that Chinde is simply luxurious to what it was a few yeaïs ago. In 
[89 0 it was practically unknown to Europeans, and there was not even a hut on the 
present sandspit, which is the site of the town-everything was covered with thick 
bush; now, although the place is horribly ugly, being built almost entirely of corrugated 
iron, it is fairly neat and clean. :Most of the houses are of one story. but -'s hotel 
is not half a bad place, a sort of bungalow built of iron and wood with broad shady' 
verandahs. The food is anything but good, however, as fresh provisions are scarce and 
most of the things we eat come out of tins. 
"Chinde is a great peninsula of sand intersected with marshy tracts, which projects 
into the Indian Ocean, having the sea on one side and the Chinde mouth of the Zambe/i 
on the other. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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* 
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"Two days after our arrival at Chinde we started in the Lakes Company's steamer, tl1l--' 
James Stez r ensoll, which conveyed us up river as far as Chiromo. . \Cter leaving Chinde 
we pursued a tortuous course up the Chinde River till we got into the main Zamhe/.Î. 
Here the country was very uninteresting. The Zambezi is extremely broad and you are 
nt'ver sure whether you are looking at the opposite bank or a chain of long flat islands. 
Islands and shore are equally covered at this season of the year by grass of tremendous 
height, and except an occasional fan-palm you see nothing behind the grass. Hippos 
are very scarce and shy now owing to the way they have been shot at. Occasionally 
however you see little black dots at a distance, and if you are looking through glasses you 
can distinguish a hippo raising his head and stretching his jaws, but they always duck 
when the steamer gets anywhere near. At the end of our second day we got to a place 
called Yicenti, a sort of Portuguese station. A little while before we got there we 
began to see something more interesting than the grass banks-the outlil1t' of a blue 
mountain called ,Morambala, which overlooks the Shire River. 
Iorambala is the 
only hill to be seen for miles farther on beyond Yicenti. V ou hardly notice where you 
get into the River Shire, as the country seems to have become quite demoralised at the 
junction of the Shire with the Zambezi by 
the intersection of innumerable channels 
of water and swamps. l\Iorambala looks 
a splendid mountain, however (about 4,000 
feet high), as it rises up above the fætid 
)'Iorambala marsh. Beyond :Morambala 
the banks are dotted with innumerable 
tall palms which I could not help thinking 
very picturesque with their lofty whitish- 
grey stems, and their crowns of elegantly- 
shaped blue-green fronds. 
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MT. MORA'IRAL.-\, FJ{():\I rIlE RIVER SHIRE 


"The first place we stopped at in 
British territory was Port Herald on the west bank of the Shire, a pretty little settlement 
with very rich vegetation. The steamer had to stop here for a day for some reason 
or other so I and two of my fellow passengers went out for a shoot. The 
 \dministration 
official at the station lent us a guide, and we had awfully good sport, coming back 
with a large male waterbuck,-a beast as big as a red deer-and two reedbuck which 
are somewhat the size of a roe and very good eating The meat of the waterbuck is no 
good, so we gave it to the natives; but as I had shot the beast 1 kept the horns which 
are very fine though not at all like a stag's, being quite simple without branches and 
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with an elegant curve and ever so many rings. J ones, one of my fellow passengers, saw 
a lion whilst we were out shooting on this occasion, but was in too much of a funk to 
fire, so the beast got away. He says his cartridge jammed! but I don't believe him. 
"Chiromo is an awfully pretty little place. The roads are broad and bordered with 
fine shady trees planted close together. Some of the buildings are quite smart, though 
of course at home we shoulà think them small. 
"Up to the present the climate has been lovely and I have not had a touch of fever. 
It is quite cool at nights and one seldom gets mosquitos, but I am told that in the rainy 
season they are an awful pest. In the middle of the day it is about as hot as a summer's 
day at home, but not too hot to walk about with or without an umbrella. This is the 
beginning of the cool season of the year." 
"BLAKTYRE, June 3 0t h. 
" I got up to Blantyre on June 18th. 1;he small steamer of the Lakes Company 
took us on from Chiromo to Katunga, up the Shire. You cannot go beyond Katunga 
by water, or at least much beyond, because of the rapids and falls. The Steamer 
Company arranged about the transport of my baggage and I simply saddled my pony, 
which was in capital condition, and rode him gently up to Blantyre. The distance 
is about 25 miles. I had sent a telegram from Katunga to say I was coming and old 
McClear rode out and met me half-way. His plantation is not in Blantyre but about 
seven miles out. However, we slept that night at an hotel in Blantyre and went on to 
his plantation the next morning. The country is awfully pretty-very thickly wooded 
in parts and with hills and mountains of bold outline. Water seems to be most 
abundant; every few miles you cross a running stream or rivulet. As far as climate goes 
you might think yourself back in England, anywhere near Blantyre, at this season of the 
year. All the houses are built of brick and every room, nearly, has a fireplace. 
" It is very jolly at night to sit round a huge log fire and enjoy it, with the tempera- 
ture outside almost down to freezing point. In fact some mornings there is a white rime 
on the ground when you first go out. 


'* 
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"I have almost settled on buying a piece of land adjoining McClear's plantation. 
It belongs to the Crown and I shall have to take these steps to buy it :- First of all 
I have to get one of the surveyors here to go over the land with me and make a rough 
plan of the boundaries so that we can get at some idea of the area and furnish the 
Commissioner's Office with sufficient information to enable the officials to decide where 
the land is and whether it can be sold. With these particulars I send a fee of ;{;2, 
which includes the surveyor's fees and the cost of inserting an announcement in the 
Gazette. If the Commissioner decides to sell the land he will put a notice to that effect 
in the Gazette and an upset-price will be fixed (probably 5s. an acre) and notice will be 
given that the estate will be sold by public auction a fortnight after the announcement 
appears. The sale will take place at the Court House in Blantyre. I shall have to 
go there and if nobody bids, against me I shall get the estate knocked down to me 
at the upset-price. 


* 
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"BLANTYRE, August 1St. 
" I have bought my land-nobody bid against me-but I have had my first attack 
of fever. Perhaps it is just as well to get it over, as they say you have it all the worse 
if it is bottled up in your system. I think mine must have come on from a chill. I had 
played in a tremendous cricket match got up at Blantyre, "The Administration v. 
Planters," and after getting very hot went and sat about in the cool breeze, which 
is about the most fatal thing you can do. The next day after breakfast I began to feel 
a bit cheap-very shivery and a horrid pain in the back, and rather a sensation as though 
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] was going to have a tremendous cold. I am staying at 
1ajor 
IcClear's and he told 
me at once I \\ as in for a dos
 of fever, made me go to bed, gave me a purge and put 
hot water bottles at my feet. Then I began to get awfully hot - my temperature went up 
to 102 degrees-and after that came a sweat which soaked all the bed clothes, and then 
1 felt a bit better and wanted to get up but they advised me to stay in bed. I seemed 
all right the next morning except that my ears were singing, but towards evening again 
I felt beastly bad. I went to bed and vomited e,-er so many times, and thought I was 
going to die. ..\ doctor came to see me and found my temperature 103 degrees; he 
brought it down with a dose of phenacitine. Eventually I got to sleep and woke up 
much better, but I was down again the third day though not so bad. _\Cter that I felt 
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HARRER'S STORE AT KATU
GA 


very weak and looked very yellow for a day or two, and then my appetite came back and 
now I am just as fit as it is possible to be-a tremendous appetite and think the country 
is the finest in the world though I can tell you whilst I had the fever on me I made an 
awful ass of myself, telling them all I was going to die and sending all sorts of messagt's 
to my people! I hear everybody does that when he has fever and no one seems 
inclined to make fun of you on that account. 
"\Vell: I have bought my land-soo acres at 55. makes ;6J2s. I shall have to pay 
the Stamp Duties and eventually the cost of a survey. All this will come to about 
another L20-say in all .;[150. I have arranged to live with old ::\IcClear (it is awfully 
kind of him to propose it) and learn the business whilst my own estate is being got 
ready. He will give me a room and my board, and during all the time that I can spare 
off my own land I am to help him and his son on their estate: this of course will teach 
me something about coffee planting. 
"Blantyre is not half a bad place but it seems to me a good deal of hard drinking 
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goes on there. Smedley, the Missionary doctor, says a white man ought not to touch 
alcohol in Africa except when it is given to him as a medicine. That is all very well but 
I can't see that a little I3ger beer does much harm, or a glass of good claret; and as the 
drinking water at Blantyre is not first rate and one can't always be swilling tea the entire 
teetotal plan does not suit me; at the same time I am willing to admit that a deal too 
much whisky is consumed here. Somehow or other most of the chaps who come out 
here to plant seem to get into tht' way of it. Perhaps I shall do the same. I must say 
on these very cold nights before one turns in, whilst you are sitting round the pleasant 
log fire a glass of hot whisky and water is very tempting and surely can't be harmful? 
The I )octor says it is, under all circumstances, and that all spirits have a most prejudicial 
effect on the liver in Central Africa. 


.. 
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" PAZULU, September loth. 
.. This is the name of old :\Iajor 
IcClear's plantation. I believe it means' up 
above.' It is on a hill-side looking down on the River Lunzu and the bush is being 
burnt in all directions. I am awfully fit and have been very busy clearing my land 
of bush. This is how I have had to set about it. I found that a man named Carter 
had just come down from the Atonga country on the west coast of Lake N yasa with 
a huge gang of Atonga labourers. Some of the chaps do this every now and then when 
they have got time on their hands - go up the west coast of Nyasa (where they get 
\'err good sport) and come back with a gang of men for work. After supplying their 
own plantations they pass on the others to planters and traders who want men. All 
these men are registered at the Government office, either in the country they come from 
or at some place like Blantyre. You ha,-e to engage them before a Government official 
and everything is written down fair and square-the time you engage them for, the 
amount you are going to pay them, and so on. Each man gets a copy of the contract 
and you have to pay a shilling for the stamp on it, that is to say a shilling for each 
labourer. You may not engage them for more than a year even if you want to, and 
if they want to stay. Ordinarily one takes them for six months and you have to give 
a deposit or a bond to provide for the cost of their return passage money to their homes. 
If a man runs away before the time of his contract is completed without any breach 
of the agreement on your part he can be punished and you can proceed against him for 
damages up to a certain amount if he refuse to complete the term for which he is 
engaged; of course you have a further hold over them because you do not pay them the 
ful] sum for their services till their time is up. \Vhen you pay them off you have to 
do so before the Government officer who sees that what you give them is that which 
is owing to them. 
"I have got a gang of fifty men and a 'capitao.' They are all Atonga-a cheery 
lot though rather unruly at times and ready to knock off work if you do not keep a 
sharp look out. The head man of any gang is called a 'capitao' which I believe is 
a Portuguese word-the same as 'captain.' ::\ly' capitao' when he is at work wears 
preciolls little clothing, but on Sundays he puts on a long coat with brass buttons and 
a red fez which he has bought at a store or which was part of his last year's payment. 
H is name is ::\[oses. Of course he has got an Atonga name of his own but the 
missionaries in this country will give them all Biblical names (which I think is awfully 
bad taste, but the Atonga do not share my views and Mosesi, as he calls him
elf, admires 
his Bible name tremendously). I am to pay these men three shillings a month each and 
the' capitao' five shillings. Besides this they get their food allowance or 'posho' as 
it is somecimes called. This I generally give to them in white calico (which costs me 
2!id. a yard). I give my men four yards a week each with six yards for the' capitao.' 
This with occasional extras brings up the cost of their food to 2d. a day with a little 
extra for the head man. Some of the other traders here only give out food allowance 
at the rate of three yards a week per man, but food has become very dear, relatively 
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speaking, round Blantyre; and if our labourers do not recei\"e sufficient food cloth 
or money in lieu thereof they are bound to steal from the nati\'e gardens and so get into 
trouble I wonder some of the planters and traders here do not see that it is far and 
away the best policy to treat one's labourers generously in the way of food. There 
is nothing which wiI] attach the negro more to your service than to gi\"e him plenty 
to eat. A man who feeds him well may beat him as much as he pleases in moderation 
an,] the man will still remain attached and return to the same plantation year after year: 
besides you can get a lot more work out of the men if they are well nourished, and 
really I assure you no one ever did such credit to good food as a negro whose eyes 
are bright whose skin is clear and whose temper is sunny, when he is well fed. 
"Talking about beating; of course it goes on to some extent though it is illegal 
in the eyes of the 
-\dministration, but a certain amount 
of discipline must be kept up by the head man of a 
gang and trifling corrections are not nuticed by the 
authorities provided the men make no complaint; but 
in old days, I am told, before there was any (;overnment 
here the amount of flogging that went on was a great 
deal too bad, and some cases were downright savage. 
The instrument m.ed is a 'chicote' 1 - a long, thin, 
rounded strip of hippopotamus hide about the thickness 
of a finger . . . . stiff but slightly pliant, If this is 
applied to the bare skin it almost invariably breaks it 
and causes bleeding. For my part I am jolly careful 
not to get into trouble, and when one of my chaps was 
caught stealing the other day I preferred to hring him 
up before the Police Court and have him punished there 
instead of taking the law into my own hands, 


., The first part of the estate we beg<lIl to clear was 
the possible site íor a house. I chose this on a little 
knoll overlooking the Lunzu and about fifty feet above 
the bank of the river which is seventy yards distant. I 
flattened the top of the knoll and had to cut clown one 
or two trees. After this I selected the site of my 
nurseries and resolved to thoroughly clear, in addition, 
about 100 acres for planting. The process of clearing 
is now going on briskly. I get up every morning at six and walk over from .:\IcClear's 
house to my own plantation and turn out my 
--\tonga who are living in lIlisasa (ram- 
shackle shelters of sticks and thatch which they make to house themselves). Then the 
men turn out with cutlasses and axes and set to work cutting down the terribly rampant 
grass and herbage, and here and there a useless, shadeless tree or shrub. I am carefully 
leaving all the big trees for the shade they will give to the coffee; they will grow all the 
finer for the clearing of the growth around them. 
"All the bush which is thus cut down will be left to lie in the sun and dry. 
Then the Atonga will pile it into heaps a few yards distant one from the other and 
set fire to it, and when it is burnt to ashes they will spread the ashes over the soil 
and dig it in. I am advised to get native women of the district to do this for me 
with native hoes, The women here work exceedingly hard-much better than the 
men- and ask less pay. A little while later on they will be beginning to prepare 
their own plantations before the big rains so it is as well to get them now if I can, 
For chance labour like this, for any term less than a month and within their own 
district I shan't have to register them." 
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" P -\ZULU, NO'l'emper 20th. 


" I have been much too bus) to write any letters for the last two months-awfully busy 
but wonderfully well and not the least bit dull, "'hen I had cleared my ground for the 
plantation I had it lined out in regular rows from six feet to seven feet apart, and at 
intervals of about six feet along these rows we dug pits 18 inches wide and 18 inches 
deep, The pits were left open for some si" weeks ,. to weather," then we filled them 
up with soil, which was mixed with a manure made of cow-dung and wood ashes. After 
each pit had been filled up we stuck into the middle of it a bamboo stick (bamboos grow 
in abundance along the stream bank and on the hill-sides and are very useful) to mark 
the place where the coffee plant was to be put it. I made arrangements with a neigh- 
bouring planter to buy sufficient coffee seedlings of a year's growth to plalJt up the 
50 acres I ha\"e cleared. Every day we expect the rainy season to begin now-in fact 
to-day the 20th November is the date on which the big rains ordinarily begin near 
Blantyre (we had occasional showers in July and August and one or two in September, 
but no rain at all in October, only a lot of thunder and lightning and an occasional dry 
tornado), 
-\s soon as the rains have really broken I shall put the coffee plants in these 
pits. I am told that whilst the coffee grows the weeds grow even quicker, and that the 
hardest time I shall have with my own men will be during December, January and 
February, keeping the weeds down. If we are not incessantly at work hoeing in 
between the coffee plants they will be smothered by the growth of weeds. 
" It is so yery good of old l\IcClear to put me up in his house that I have been 
doing my best to help him in between working on my own plantation. He gathered 
his first coffee crop this year, and is very pleased at the result. The berries were 
picked off the trees (which are three years old) at the end of June and the beginning of 
Jul)', and all this was O\"er before I arrived on the scene; but I saw the berries when they 
were being pulped by machinery. By this process the sweet fleshy covering of the 
berries is taken off and the bean is disclosed encased in its parchment ski
. You know 
of course that this splits into two seeds when you take off the dry skin and it is merely 
these seeds which you see when the coffee reaches you at home. I shall not get a 
pulper till I ha\"e owned my plantation for about four years, as it is hardly worth while 
for a poor man to ha\c a maiden crop off a small plantation pulped by machinery. 
"After the beans are pulped they are passed into a brick vat where they are left to 
ferment for between 24 and 36 hours. Then they are removed to a second vat and 
thoroughly washed in water. Then they are taken out and dried on mats. After this 
they are further dried in a drying house and constantly turned over to prevent anything 
like mould. .\11 through the end of September and the beginning of October we were 
busy packing the coffee in stout canvas bags, weighing about S6lbs. each. Each bag 
was numbered and marked with l\IcClear's initials by stencil plates, and handed over to 
one of the transport companies here to be shipped direct to London, via Chinde. It 
will of course be carried partly on men's heads and partly in waggons down to Katunga, 
and then they wÏJl send it down river to Chinde. It is to be hoped they will be 
careful not to put the bags into a leaky boat or steamer, because if they are wetted 
the coffee will be quite spoiled. The cost of senàing this coffee from Blantyre to 
London is about .;[8 a ton. 
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* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


" BLA
TYRE, Janull1Y ISt. 


"In spite of the rainy season which is well on us, we have spent a very jolly 
Christmas at Blantyre, 1\10st of the planters from Cholo and the other districts round 
Blantyre haH
 congregated here for Christmas week. 'Ve had a little mild horse-racing 
and a shooting competition. Like most of the other Europeans here I belong to the 
Shire Highlands Shooting Club, but I did not score over well on this occasion, because 
I was a bit off colour, having had another little touch of fever-caused by the beginning 
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of the rainy season I expect. "'e had a smoking concert in the Court House which 
was lent to us for the occasion, and the missionaries got up a big bazaar in aid of their 
school-house, and afterwards a lot of us were entertained at the 
bnse by the senior 
missionary where we heard some really good music. You haye no idea what a pretty 
place the 
Ianse is. It is rather a rambling house with a low thatched roof, but all the 
rooms open on to the verandahs with glass doors and plenty of winJows so that they are- 
'-ery light inside though shielded from the !:Iun. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


"There is a fairly good club here with lots of new:-,vapers. 1 belong to the club and 
get a bedroom there when eyer I come into Blantyre. I cannot say I think much of the 
hotels. Perhaps when more Europeans come to the country it will be worth while 
building a good place to receiye them where a check will be set on the unlimited 
consumption of whisky, which at present tends to a good deal of noise and brawling 
of a not very creditable kind. "-hisky is the curse of this country as far as Europeans. 
are concerned, and is the cause of more than half the sickness. 
., One of the chief drawbacks to this place, after all, is the lack of ne\, s. Blantyre- 
is a hot-bed of gossip and rumours simply because it has no daily newspaper. There 
are no Reuter's telegrams to read at the club every day because we are not in direct 
telegraph communication with the outer world. The mails arri,-e with much uncertainty; 
this is partly owing to the irregular way in which the ocean-going steamers call at Chinde. 
There are supposed to be two mails from Europe landed at Chinde in the month, hut 

ometimes they both come together and then there is a month's inten"al before another 
mail arrives; or when the mail is landed at Chinde there may be no steamer ready to 
start up-river with it. Again, in the dry season the steamers may stick on a sandbank 
hefore they reach Chiromo, and then the mails have to be sent overland to Blantyre, but 
the mail-carriers may haTe to ford flooded rivers, or they may be scared by a lion, so the 
time they take varies from two and a half to five days. Usually our letters and papers 
trom England are six to seven weeks old when they reach us and I suppose my letters 
take the same time to reach you. Yet it is wonderful how much up to date people are- 
here in information, It is astonishing what a lot everybody reads, and what heaps 
of newspapers and maga/ines are taken in. The Administration has started a lending 
libr:uy with a very decent collection of books, and although this is supposed to be 
primarily for Administration officials outsiders may by permission be allowed to join. 
We have a Planters' Association and Chamber of Commerce. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


"The best fun I think is shooting. Game near Blantyre is getting scarce though 
there are heaps of lions and leopards, but it is so difficult to see them in the long grass 
and thick bush. What I enjoy, howöer, is going from a Saturday to 
Ionday towards. 
a mountain called Chiradzulu, and along the river Nama!li. \\-e always give our labourers 
on the plantations a Saturday half-holiday, and I can generally trust the capitaos to see 
that the men do a fair amount of work in the Saturday morning, so that I can sometimes. 
get away on the .Friday night with a companion or two. \Ye take tent, beds, folding 
chairs and table, a few pots and pans and a basket of provisions. One of the chaps who 
generally comes with me brings his cook with him, a native boy trained at the Mission 
and not half a bad cook either. \\Te usually ride out on our ponies as far as the- 
.\dministration station on the Xamasi river, as there is a good road there. Here we 
leave the nags under shelter and then strike off into the bush. Of course the rains are 
no\\" on us and this sort of thing is not so pleasant in wet weather, but it was very jolly 
at the end of the dry season when the dense grass and bush were burnt, after the bush 
fires, and one could get about easily and see the game. We generally chose a place by 
the banks of a stream with plenty of shade, for our camp. The ne
t day we would walk 
something like twenty miles in the course of our shooting, and although our luck varied 
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we seldom failed to get two or three buck at least. As to the guinea fowl, they were 
there in swarms! It was awfully jolly sitting smoking round a huge camp fire, so 
perfectly safe and yet in such a wild country \\ ith lions roaring at intervals not far away, 
and the queer sounds of owls and tiger-cats and chirping insects coming from the thick 
bush. Our boys used to build rough shelters of branches to sleep in and try to keep up 
fires through the night, more to scare away wild beasts than for any other reason. 
Recently these little jaunts have been more charming on account of the gorgeousness 
of the wild flowers, for this is the spring of the year. I am a bit of a botanist, you 
know, but even if I was not I could not help admiring the gorgeous masses of colour 
which the different flowers produce among the young green grass, on the bushes, and on 
the big trees." 
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1:\ CA'II'-AFTER A DAY'S SHOOTIr-;G 


"PAZULU, February qth. 
"We have had an anxious time here with young :\IcClear. He went down the 
'C'pper Shire to look at some land that his father is thinking of investing in for growing 
sugar (as the sugar cane grows there in tremendous luxuriance and there is a great 
local demand for sugar), but he is a very careless chap, you know, and what with getting 
wet through with rain and e:xposing himself too much to the sun and drinking whatever 
water he comes across, he has fallen ill with black-water fever since he came back to 
Blantyre. Nobody can quite account for this peculiar disease. Some people say it 
comes from turning up the new soil of a very rank kind; others-and they are generally 
doctors-assert that the germ is quite different from that in malarial fever, and enters the 
system from water, either through the pores of the skin in bathing or through the 
stomach, if the infected water is drunk. Therefore there should be one very simple 
preventative by having all one's washing and drinking water boiled. However it may be, 
young 
IcClear went down with it very suddenly only two days after he got back. He 
seemed quite well in the morning, ate his breakfast as usual, and went out to the 
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plantation, but at eleven o'clock I met him coming back to breakfast (we have an early 
breakfast at six and a big breakfast at eleven -no luncheon) an hour before the usual 
time. I thought he looked awfully queer. There was a grey look about his face and he 
was very dark about the eyes. He told me he felt a frightful pain in his back and was 
very cold. Instead of coming to breakfast he went to bed. Presently his boy came down 
to tell us that' Master was very bad.' Old 
lcClear went up and found that his son had 
got the' black-water' fever. He vomited steadily all that day, and at night-fall was as 
yellow as a guinea, besides being dreadfully weak. Of course we had the doctor over as 
soon as possible, but in this disease doctors at present can do very little. Quinine is of 
no avail and all that you can aim at is keeping up the patient's strength. Young 1\IcClear 
was smartly purged and then given champagne and water to drink, and he went on 
vomiting all night and the greater part of next day. The doctor then injected morphia 
into his arm and this stopped the vomiting and gave him a little sleep. After that he 
managed to keep down some chicken broth, and the third and fourth days he mended. 
In six days he was seemingly all right, though a little weak, and on the seventh day he 
was actually up and about, and his skin had almost regained its normal colour. 
" .\fter a go of black-water fever it is always better to leave the country for a change 
if you can, but you ought not to hurry away too soon lest the fatigues of the journey 
should bring on a relapse, and therefore McClear will wait till _ \pril and then run down 
to 1\atal and back for a trip. Many men who come to this country never get black-water 
fe,-er, either because they take great care of themseh.es or because the germs which cause 
the disease by attacking the red-blood corpuscles cannot get the mastery over their 
systems, but where a man finds himself to be subject to attacks of this disease I should 
advise him to quit: Central Africa is not for him." 


" PAZULU, May 2nd. 
"Our rainy season came to an end a couple of weeks ago and I \\ant to lose no time 
about building my house as a large l}uantity of bricks will have to be made during this 
dry season. I have hired some native brick makers from Blantyre, They will be able 
to make about 1,000 bricks a day. I sh311 need about 4-5,000 bricks for my house. I 
have been cutting timber on 
IcClear's land by arrangement, for joists and beams. The 
doors, match-board skirting, &c., J shall buy at one of the stores in Blantyre, where I 
shall also get corrugated iron for the roof and the timber for the inner ceiling, without 
which the bare iron would be a great deal too hot in the summer and too cold in the 
winter. I "hall take care that all the rooms ha\-c fire-places. I cannot tell you how 
necessary fires are here for health and comfort. Fortunately we have any quantity of 
fire-wood. As I am trying hard to keep within my thousand pounds I shall not build a 
house of more than three rooms with a nice large verandah, and a portion of the 
veranùah will be cut off as a bath-room and communicate with the bed-room by a door. 
" The other two rooms will be respectively dining-room and office in one, and private 
sitting-room. I shall also run up a small brick store with a strong roof and a strong 
door (to prevent thieving). 
1y kitchen will be wattle and daub with a thatched roof 
and a brick chimney and will stand at a little distance from the house connected with it 
by a covered way. Another corner of the verandah beside the bath-room will be 
enclosed as a pantry and private store-room for provisions. In building my house I am 
strongly cautioned to avoid "a through draught." The principle on which the oldest 
planters' houses were built was a very unhealthy one. The front door opened into a 
kind of hall which was used as a dining-room, and immediately opposite the front door 
was a back door by which the food was brought in to the table. The result was that 
persons sitting at the table sat in a draught, and to sit in a draught in this country or to . 
get a chill in any way is the surest cause of fever. 
"\1y ,-erandah will be paved with tiles which I can obtain in Blantyre from the men 
who make them. The foundations of the house will be brick, m-er which I shall put a 
good layer of cement to stop any nonsen
e on the part of white ants. though on my 
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estate we are not troubled with these pests so far as I know, but Thomas, of Blantyre, 
who lives near here, after building a very nice house has been awfully troubled with the 
white ants, who in a few nights would build up a huge ant-hill in the middle of the 
drawing-room, if he was away and the house shut up. They also came up under his 
bed and broke out all through the walls. The result was he had to take up his carefull) 
laid floors, and dig and dig and dig, until he rooted out at least three separate nests. In 
-one case he was obliged to tunnel dO\\ n something like ten feet before he found the 
queen; and until you have found and extirpated the queens your work has been for 
nothing, for if you fill up the hole the white ant community soon gets to rights again 
.and recommences operations. The worst of it is, you never know whether there may 
.not be more than one queen in the nest and whether you have destroyed them all ! 
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NATIVES ;\IA"-I
(; BRICKS 


"In front of my house I intend to have a small terrace, which I shall plant in an 
()rderly way with flower heds. Last month I ran over to Zomba for a visit and stayed 
with one of the officials of the Administration, and there I saw old \V--- who is in 
charge of the Botanical Gardens, who has given me lots of flower seeds, and promiseù 
me any amount of plants and strawberries, as soon a<; my garden is ready to receive 
them. \V-- is giving away strawberry plants to everyone and I wonder that they are 
not more run after as those planted at Zomba produce excellent crops year after year, 
the fruit season lasting about five months, They are not large strawberries like those at 
home, but a small Alpine kind. Yet they are very fragrant and very sweet. 
"Down in the lower country near Lake Chilwa, you see a most extraordinary 
Euphorbia growing, which I am afraid most of the planters call" cactuses." l These are 
both quaint and ornamental, and I am going to plant some of them along the bottom of 
my garden. In the centre of my flower beds I shall put wild date palms, which grow 
in the stream-valleys, and at each corner of the terrace there shall be a raphia palm. 
I There are no cacti in Africa, except the Oþlf11tia (prickly pear) introduced from America into Korth 

nd South Africa.-H. H. J. 
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There is one attraction in this country for people who like flowers and palms on the 
table and about the house. Here they cost absolutely nothing. You have only to send 
a boy into the bush and he will come back with a young palm which would cost at least a 
guinea at home, or with a handful of flowers such as you might see in a horticultural show 
"
Iy coffee presents a most thriving appearance. 1 keep it studiously free from 
weeds, Xe'(t October I shall be ready to plant up another fifty acres. 
" You asked me to gi,'e you some idea of Blantyre. It seems hardly correct to 
speak of it as a town as the houses are still very scattered, yet it is now constituted 
as a township, and rather well laid out with roads. When all the blanks between the 
present dwellings are filled up, it will be a very large and important city. 
\.t present its 
future greatness is, as the .French would say, only éballché. The most striking feature is 
the church, which is a very handsome red brick building, apparently a mixture of X orman 
and BYLantine styles \\'ith white domes. It is really an c\:traordinarily fine church for the 
centre of Africa, and is appropriately placed in the middle of a large open space or 
square, without any other buildings near at h:md to dwarf its proportions, \Vhen we had 
the Kawinga scare two or three months ago (I forgot to tell you that Kawinga the old slave- 
raiding chief to the north of Zomba 
attempted to try conclusions with 
the British two months ago), it 
was reported by the natives that 
Kawinga's object in invading Blan- 
tyre would be to secure the church 
to himself as a residence! It is 
at present the mean by which all 
natives measure their ideas of a 
really fine building. On one side 
of the square there are gardens be- 
longing to the mission; on the 
other side a very handsome school 
designed somewhat in the :Moorish 
style of architecture. Along the 
Zom ba road to the north of the 
church are the residences of the 
European missionaries. This church 
square is connected with the rest of , 
Blantyre by a handsome avenue of 
cypresses and eucalyptus. The 
growth of the cypresses is astonish- 
ing, as well as their lateral bulk, and 
the road is completely shaded and 
delightful for a stroll, because of a 
strong wholesome perfume from 
these conifers. The soil about here 
is very red, and the neatly-made 
roads branching off in all directions 
passing through very green vegeta- 
tion give a pretty effect to the eye. 
There are no buildings along this road until }ou reach the vicinity of the 
\dministration 
headquarters which are locally known as the · Boma.'1 Here we come to a good many 
buildings, and all of them red brick with corrugated iron roofs and of one storey. 
The corrugated iron is not as ugly as you might think as it is mostly painted red, which 
gives it more the appearance of tiles. 
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CYPRESS .\\'E:\UE, BLANTYRE 


I "Borna" is a Swahili word for" stockade." The first settlement of the Government here wa.. on a 
piece of property belonging to a nati\'c which had a stockade of thorn around it. 5')on after this W
:. 
purchased, howe\'cr, the thorn hedge \\as done away \\ith.--II. H. J. 
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"Continuing along the straight road, and leaving the Government buildings to the 
right, you cross the .:\Iudi stream by a fine bridge, 1 built by the 
-\frican Lakes Compan
. 
On the other side of the Mudi one is on the property of the 
-\frican Lakes Company 
which is a large suburb, called Mandala, on rising ground, from which a fine view can be 
obtained of the .:\lission settlement, At Mandala there are many houses and stores and 
workshops and stables - all very 
neatly made of brick, with iron roofs. 
There are handsome roads and 
gardens and a perfect forest of 
eucalyptus. The company has e:\.- 
tensive nurseriès there which extend 
down to the banks of the \Iudi, and 
has had the good taste to preserve 
a bit of the old forest which covered 
the site of Blantyre when the 
missionaries first arri\-ed. This 
forest chiefly consisted of a species 
of acacia tree which has dense dar!, 
green foliage in flat layers gi\-ing to 
it at a distance almost the appear, 
ance of a cedar. Beyond .:\landala 
one joins the main road to "K.atunga. 
and the scenery becomes absolutely 
beautiful as you mount up towards 
the shoulder of Soche mountain. 
Here in a11 directions there is a 
beautiful forest, and the ,-iews in 
the direction of the Shire river 
might vie with the average pretty 
scenery of any country. There are 
still numbers of coffee plantations 
on the outskirts of Blantyre, though 
the tendency of the planters would 
naturally be to keep their future 
plantations farther away from the 
vicinity of the town. The natives of 
Blantyre are a rather heterogeneous 
lot. The foundation of the stock 
is of 1\Iang'anja race, crossed with 
Yao, who invaded the country some years ago; but for many years refugees from other 
parts of the Protectorate have been gathering round the Mission station, the Lakes 
Company, Sharrer's Traffic Company, and other large employers of labour, all of whom 
have brought men down from the lakes and up from the Zambezi, who have gradually 
made their permanent homes at Blantyre. .i\lorality is '-ery low, and although they are 
not strikingly dishonest still they are not above petty pilfering, and the coffee plantation::, 
which are too near the town are apt to have their berries picked by the black Blantyre 
citizens at night, and the coffee thus acquired is sent out and sold to native planters- 
for some of the educated natives and small chiefs have started coffee plantations. 
" e nfortunately, the water supply here is very bad, though a little energy would set 
it all right. There is the Mudi stream, for instance, which flows perennially without much 
diminution, even in the dry season; but the upper waters of the 1\Iudi flow through 
native villages and the settlements of the missionary scholars, and all these people wash 
their clothes and persons in the river, besides emptying into it all kinds of filth. The 
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ed higher up by another 11l'idg<: \\hich the .Administration has ju"t matIc.-II. I r. .I, 
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result is that its waters are quite unfit for drinking purposes. A few of the settlers have 
wells, but all of these except two seem to produce slightly brackish unwholesome water. 
,Away to the north of Blantyre arises another very fine stream, the Likubula. This is 
rather too much below the level of Blantyre to make it easy to convey the water to the 
township. The simplest expedient would seem to be the purification of the l\Iudi. 
U But if the .i\Iudi be at present unwholesome its banks are charming for the foliage 
of the trees and the loveliness of the wild flowers. I would notice specially one crimson 
lily which gives a succession of flowers for many months of the year. 
" And yet how extraordinary people are in regard to wild flowers! I remember when 
I had just been admiring these red lilies on the l\Iudi's banks I went to dinner with one 
of the married couples in Blantyre, and the lady of the house apologised to me for the 
bareness of the table, complaining that her garden as yet produced no flowers. Yet she 
had only got to send one of the servants out to the banks of the stream and to the 
adjoining fields and she could have decked her table with red lilies, mauve, orange, and 
white ground-orchids, and blue bean flowers in a way which would excite anyone's envy 
at home. 
U 
I Y reference to 'married couples' reminds me to tell you that a good many of 
the men settled here are married and their wives seem to stand the climate as well 
as if not even better than their husbands, because, I imagine, they are exposed less to the 
sun and do not have so much outdoor work. Although it is not consistent with the 
duties of the planter still it is borne in on my mind that the healthiest life in Central 
Africa is an indoor life. People who keep very much to the house and do not go out 
or go far afield between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. never seem to get fever. .\t the same time 
you should not remain out after sunset as you are apt to get a chill. 


I do not know whether in the foregoing extracts from SUppOSitItIOus 
letters I have succeeded in giving a fairly correct idea of the life that Europeans 
lead under present conditions in British Central Africa. 
Iore will be said 
on this subject in dealing with the l\Iissionaries. 
For the trader and the planter I think it may 
be said that the country offers sufficiently sure and 
rapid profits for their enterprise to compensate the 
risk run in the matter of health, The various 
trading companies in the country appear to be 
doing well with an ever-extending business and 
to be constantly increasing the number of their 
establishments. Even traders in a small way, if 
they have energy and astuteness, may reap con- 
siderable earnings with relatively small outlay. 
One man, for instance, went up to Kotakota on 
Lake :N yasa with a few hundreds of pounds at his 
disposal, bought a large number of cattle at a 
very low price in the :Marimba district and pur- 
chased all the ivory the _-\rabs at Kotakota had 
to dispose of, and on his total transaction made a 
clear profit of L; 2000 by selling the cattle and 
ivory at Blantyre; but it appears to me that as 
time goes on the European trading community 
will be limited to the employés of two or three 
great trading companies commanding considerable capital, and to a number 
of British Indians who will not in any way conflict with the commerce of the 
Europeans because they will often act as the middlemen buying up small 
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quantities of produce here and there from the nati\"es which they will re-sell 
in large amounts to the European firms and agencies. 
The remainder of the Europea!l settlers will be rather planters than traders, 
disposing likewise of their produce to the commercial companies in British 
Central Africa. Originally when there was very little or no cash in the country 
every planter had likewise to be a trader on a small scale as all labourers 
were paid in trade goods, and all the food that he bought from the natives was 
purchased in the same manner. Now the country is full of cash, and in many 
districts the natives refuse to accept any payment except in money, preferring to 
go to the principal stores and make their purchases there. To a certain extent, 
moreover, money payments are now compulsory between European employers 
and their native employés; moreo,"er a planter often objects to taking out a 
trading licence and prefers instead to relinquish his small commerce in this respect. 
Briefly stated, the only serious drawback to British Central Africa as a 
field of enterprise for trader or planter is malarial fever, either in its 
ordinary form, or in its severest type which is commonly known as black- 
water fever. I shall have a few words to say about this malady further on. 
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AN IVORY CARA\"Ar\ ARRIVI!,G AT KOTAKOTA 


The advantages are, at the present time, that land is cheap; the country 
is almost e,"erywhere well watered by perennial streams, and by a reasonable 
rainfall; the scenery is beautiful in many of the upland districts; the climate 
is delicious-seldom too hot and often cold and pleasant; there is an abundance 
of cheap native labour; transport, though offering certain difficulties inherent 
in all undeveloped parts of Africa, is growing far easier and cheaper than in 
Central South ,Africa, as the Shire river is navigable at all times of the year, 
except for about 80 miles of its course, and Lake N yasa is an inland sea with 
a shore line of something like 800 miles. l\Ioreover, the cost of simple articles 
of food such as oxen, goats or sheep, or of antelopes and other big game, 
poultry, eggs, and milk is cheap, together with the prices of a few vegetables 
like potatoes or grain like Indian corn; and all the European goods are not so 
expensive as they ,,"ould be in the interior of 4\ustralia, in Central South _-\frica, 
or in the interior of South America because of the relati,"e cheapness of 
transport from the coast and of the very low Customs duties. 
To sum up the question, I might state with truth that but for malarial fever 
this country would be an earthly paradise; the" but" however is a very big one. 
\Yhether the development of medical science will enable us to find the same 
antidote to malarial fever as ""e have found for small-pox in vaccination, 
or whether drugs will be discovered which will make the treatment of the 
disease and recO\"ery therefrom almost certain, remains to be seen. If hO\\'ever 
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here, as in other parts of tropical Africa, this demon could be conjured, beyond 
all question the prosperity of \Vestern Africa, of the Congo Basin and of British 
Central 
 \frica ,,'ould be almost unbounded. 
Ordinary malarial fever is serious but not so dangerous as that special form 
of it which is styled" black-water" or hæmaturic. The difference between the 
effects of the two diseases is this. Ordinary malarial fever is seldom immediately 
fatal but after continued attacks the patient is often left with some permanent 
weakness. Black-water fe,-er is either fatal in a "ery few days or has such 
a weakening effect on the heart that the patient dies during convalescence from 
sudden syncope; but where black-water fever does not kill it never leaves 
(as far as I am aware) permanent effects on the system of the sufferer. One 
attack, however, predisposes to another and as a rule each succeeding attack is 
more severe than its predecessor. Consequently a man ,,'ho has had, say, t,,'o 
attacks of black-water fever should not return to any part of 
\frica where that 
disease is endemic. 1 
The origin and history of bilious hæmoglobinuric or " black-water" fever are 
still obscure. .No mention of this disease would appear to have been made 
until the middle of this century when it was described by the French naval 
surgeons at 1\ ossibé in :t\Iadagascar. According to Dr. \V ordsworth Poole, the 
principal medical officer of the British Central Africa Protectorate, true black- 
water fever has occurred in parts of .America and in the \Vest Indies besides 
those portions of Africa and :Madagascar to which I have made allusion in 
the footnote. Dr. Poole states that he has seen a case of it in Rome and that 
it is said to occur in Greece. The cases occurring in tropical .America which 
Dr. Poole cites I should be inclined to ascribe to a variation of the ordinary 
type of yellow fever. N ow yellow fever, in my opinion, is a very near 
connection of black-water fever, and some writers on Africa have stated that 
yellow fever was actually engendered on the slave ships which proceeded 
from \Vest Africa to South 
-\.merica, and have suggested it was simply an 
acute development of the ordinary African hæmoglobinuric fever. 
One remarkable feature in this disease appears to be that assuming it is 
only endemic in certain parts of Africa, its germs would seem to be capable 
of lying dormant for some time in the human system and then to suddenly 
multiply into prodigious activity and produce an attack of black-water fever 
some time after the individual has left the infected district. For instance, 
in 1893 after having been absent nearly two months from British Central 
Africa in Cape Colony and in Natal, I had a most severe attack of black-water 
fever, which commenced at Durban on board a gunboat and finished at Delagoa 
Bay. Again, when travelling through the Tyrol in the autumn of 1894, I 
was suddenly seized with a slight but obvious attack of this fever after 
returning from a mountain ascent. Although only ill for about twenty-four 
I At the present time black-water fever is endemic on the 'Vest Coast of Africa from the Gambia 
on the north to Benguela on the south, and inland as far as the limits of the forest country of West Africa. 
It extends over the whole of the Congo basin, I belie\'e a few cases were noted on the ""hite 
ile and 
the western tributaries of the 
ile before the Mahdi's revolt expelled the Europeans from these parts. 
It is endemic in the regions round the Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika; in the eastern half of British 
Central Africa; along the whole course of the Zambezi between Zumbo and its mouth; in the Portuguese 
province of 
Ioçambique; in German East Africa; and in British East Africa. It is said not to he 
endemic in the islands of Zanzihar and Pemba and that those persons who have suffered from it there hrought 
the germs of it from some other part of Africa. I have not heard that it exists at Beira or south of the 

ambezi, but 
houlù not be surprised to learn that cases of it occasionally occur there. Roughly speaking, 
It may be said that as far as we know the Upper Niger regions, the North Central and Eastern Sudan, 
Al,yssinia, Somaliland, Galaland, Egypt, Xorthern .\.Erica and .-\frica South of the Zambezi are free from 
it. It is said to occur in Madagascar. 
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hours I had every symptom of black-,,'ater fever in a marked form, ....\ case 
occurred ,,'ith one of the ladies of the Universities :Mission at Zanzibar who 
had an attack of black-water fever which came on after her return to England. 
The mortality in black-\\'ater fever is about 40 per cent. among those who 
have the disease for the first time; 50 per cent. among those who have it for 
the second time; 75 per cent. among those who have it for the third time; and 
it is ,"ery rare that anyone surYÌves more than three attacks. Not counting the 
trifling little touch in the Tyrol, I have had four attacks of this disease at 
different periods from 1886 to 1896. I know one of the German officials in 
East Africa who has survi,'ed five attacks and is apparently in robust health, 
and Dr. Kerr Cross mentions an European in North Kyasa (in good health at 
the present time) ,,'ho has had this fever ten times! 
On the last occasion when I had black-water fever I derived very great 
benefit from a single injection of morphia, which checked the ,'omiting and 
gave the body time for repose and recuperation. Otherwise 1 know of 
absolutely no drug \vhich has been proved really efficacious in treating this 
dangerous disease. All we can say at the present time is that good nursing 
and a good constitution will generally pull patients through an attack. Quinine 
appears to be of little use, unless during convalescence. 
The symptoms of the disease are the following:- 
The patient ordinarily complains of a severe pain in his back and a general 
sense of malaise. This is often succeeded by a violent shivering fit. Upon 
passing urine the latter is found to be a dark sepia colour, and subsequently 
becomes a deep black with reddish reflex ions, which accounts for the popular 
name given to the fever. Sometimes the colour is almost the tint of burgundy 
or claret. K ot many hours after the attack has begun the colour of the 
patient's skin becomes increasingly yellow. The temperature may sometimes 
be as high as 105 degrees following on the shivering fit, but high temperatures 
are not necessarily a very marked or serious symptom in black-water fever. A 
most distressing vomiting is perhaps the most customary symptom next to the 
black water. 
The best way to treat this fever is to put the patient immediately to bed, 
placing hot-water bottles at his feet, and to give him a strong purge. At first 
the vomiting should not be checked, but as soon as it tends to weaken the 
patient it ought to be stopped, if not by some opiate drug administered through 
the stomach, then by an injection of morphia. \Vhen it is deemed that the 
patient has vomited sufficiently to get rid of the poison in the system, and the 
further vomiting has been to some extent checked, nourishment should then 
be administered at frequent intervals-strong beef-tea, milk and brandy, eggs 
beaten up with port wine, &c. Champagne and water, especially if this drink 
can be iced and made into a cham pagne-cu p, is excellent. Champagne is often 
of great use in this disease in restoring the patient's strength. Once the 
dangerous crisis of the disease is passed and any relapse is guarded against 
by the most careful nursing, the patient is pretty sure to recover, unless he has 
naturally a very weak heart. The recovery is often pleasantly quick. In all 
my attacks of black-water fever there has rarely elap
ed more than a week 
between the commencement of the disease and the power to get up and walk 
about, and convalescence in other ways has come rapidly. 
Undoubtedly much ill-health might be avoided in tropical Africa by the 
adoption of very temperate habits. I have written strongly on the drink 
question in such Reports to the Government as have been published; I do not 
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therefore propose to repeat my diatribes in this book. But it should be added 
that ,,"hat [ object to is not the drinking of good \\"ine or beer, but the con- 
sumption of spirits. \Yhisky is the bane of Central Africa as it is of \Vest 
Africa, South Africa and Australia. I dare say brandy is as bad as whisky 
but it has passed out of fashion as a drink, and therefore it has not incurred 
my animosity to the same extent as the national product of Scotland and 
Ireland. 1 :\Ioreover, brandy is invaluable in sickness. If any spirits are drunk 
it seems to me that gin is the least harmful, as it has a good effect on the 
kidneys. In hot climates like that of Central Africa whisky seems to have 
a bad effect on the liver and on the kidneys. 
I do not suppose these words will have much effect on my readers. 
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I\OORY AT MA:-;OALA STORE (AFRICA" LAKES COl\lPA"'Y) 


Alcoholic excess is our national vice, and while we are ready enough to 
deplore the opium-eating-or-smoking on the part of the Indians or Chinese, 
-a vice which is not comparable in its ill effects to the awful abuse of alcohol 
which is so characteristic of the northern peoples of Europe,-we still remain 
indifferent tu the effects of spirit
drinking which has been the principal vice of 
the nineteenth century. The abuse of wine or beer, though bad like all abuses, 
is a relatively wholesome excess compared to e'"en a moderate consumption of 
spirits. Though I think of the two extremes total abstinence is the better course 
to follow in Central Africa, I do 110t recommend total abstinence from all forms 
of alcoho1. I think, on the contrary, the moderate use of wine is distinctly 
beneficial, especially for anæmic people. 


Trading with the natives on a large scale is, as [ have said. chiefly confined 
to two or three large companies-the African Lakes, Sharrer's, the Oceana 
Company and Kahn & Co. But a small amount of barter chiefly for provisions 
1 \Vhich alone, I bclie\"e, among strong \\aters dcydops the poisonous Fusel Oil. 
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is still carried on by all Europeans residing in the less settled parts of British 
Central Africa. The imported trade goods consisted chiefly of cotton stuffs 
frum :l\1anchester and Bombay. beads from Birmingham and Venice, blankets 
from England, India and Austria, fezzes from Algeria and frum X ewcastle- 
under-Lyne, boots from Korthampton, felt hats from various parts of England, 
hardware and brass wire and hoes from Birmingham, cutlery from Sheffield, 
and various fancy goods from India. 
The trade products which British Central Africa gives us in exchange for 
these goods and for much English money in addition are: I vury, coffee, hippo. 
teeth. rhinoceros horns, cattle, hides, ,vax, rubber, oil seeds, sanseviera fibre, 
tobacco, sugar (locally consumed), wheat (ditto). maize (ditto), sheep, goats and 
poultry (ditto), timber (ditto), and the Strop/lallthlls drug. 
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KAHN A
D co's TRADIl'G srORE AT KOTAKOTA 


It only remains to say a few words about the relations between the 
Europeans and the natives. [am convinced that this eastern portion of 
British Central Africa will ne'"er be a white man's country in the sense that 
all Africa south of the Zambezi, and all Africa north of the Sahara will 
eventually become-countries where the white race is dominant and native to the 
soil. Between the latitudes of the Zambezi and the Blue :Kile, Africa must in 
the first instance be governed in the interests of the black man, and the black 
man will there be the race predominant in numbers, if not in influence. The 
future of Tropical Africa is to be another India; not another Australia. The 
white man cannot permanently colonise Central Africa; he can only settle on a 
few favoured tracts, as he would do in the Korth of India. Yet Central Africa 
possesses boundless resources in the way of commerce, as it is extremely rich 
in natural products,-animal, vegetable and mineral. These it will pay the 
European to develop and should equally profit the black man to produce. 
Untaught by the European he was living like an animal, miserably poor in the 
midst of boundless wealth. Taught by the European he \\'ill be able to develop 
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this ,,"ealth and bring it to the market, and the European on the other hand 
will be enriched by this enterprise. But Central .Africa is probably as remote 
from self government or representative institutions as is the case with India, 
It can only be administered under the benevolent despotism of the Imperial 
Government, though in the future and developed administratiun there is no 
reason to suppose that black men may not sen"e as officials in common with 
white men and with yellow men, just as there are Xegro officials in the adminis- 
tration of the \Vest .-\frican colonies, and .:\Ialay officials in the Government of 
the Straits Settlements. 
I t must not be supposed that the Administration of British Central 
-\frica 
has always had, or will always command the unhesitating support of the ,,"hite 
settlers now in the country. It sometimes seems to me that the bulk of these 
sturdy pioneers (excellent though the results of their work have been in develop- 
ing the resources of the country) would, if allowed to govern this land in their 
own "oay, use their pO\\Oer too selfishly in the interests of the white man. This 
I find to be the tendency everywhere where the governing white men are not 
wholly disinterested, are not, that is to say, paid to see fair play, From time to 
time a planter rises up to object to the natives being allowed to plant coffee, in 
case they should come into competition with him, or urges the Administration 
to use its power despotically to compel a black man to work for wages ,,-hether 
he will or not. 
The ideal of the a\Oerage European trader and planter in Tropical Africa 
\\"ould be a country where the black millions toil unremittingly for the benefit of 
the white man. They would see that the negroes were well fed and not treated 
with harshness, but anything like free will as to whether they went to work 
or not, ur any attempt at competing with the white man as regards education or 
skilled labour would not be tolerated, 
As a set off against this extreme is the almost equally unreasonable opinion 
entertained by the missionaries of a now fast-disappearing type, that Tropical 
.Africa was to be developed with English money and at the cost of English 
lives, sulely and only for the benefit of the black man, who, as in many mission 
stations, was to lead an agreeably idle life, receiving food and clothes gratis, and 
not being required to do much in exchange but make a more or less hypocritical 
profession of Christianity. This mawkish sentiment, however, no longer holds 
the field, and there is scarcely a mission in Kyasaland which does not inculcate 
among its pupils the stern necessity of work in all sections of humanity. The 
great service that Christian missions have rendered to Africa has been to act as 
the counterpoise to the possibly selfish policy of the irresponsible white pioneer, 
in whose eyes the native was merely a chattel, a more or less useful animal, 
but with no rights and very little feeling. 
It is the mission of an impartial administration to adopt a mean course 
between the extreme of sentiment and the extreme of selfishness. It must 
realise that but for the enterprise and capital of these much-criticised, rough 
and ready pioneers Central Africa would be of no value and the natives 
would receive no payment for the products of their land, would, in fact. 
relapse into their almost ape-like existence of fighting, feeding and breeding. 
Therefore due encouragement must be shown to European planters, traders 
and miners, whose presence in the country is the figure before the ciphers. 
Yet, it must be borne in mind that the negro is a man, with a man's rights; 
above all, that he was the owner of the country before we came, and deserves, 
nay, is entitled to, a share in the land, commen
urate with his needs and 
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numbers; that in numbers he will always exceed the white man, while 
he may some day come to rival him in intelligence; and that finally if we 
do not use our power to go\"ern him with absolute justice the time will 
come sooner or later when he will rise against us and expel us as the 
Egyptian officials were expelled from the Sudan. 


APPENDIX I. 


BILIOUS HÆMOGLOBINURIC: OR, BLACK-WATER FEVER 


BY DR. D. KERR CROSS, M.B. 


THIS form of fever has been met with in the l\1"auritius, Senegal, l\Iadagascar, the 
Gold Coast, French Guiana, Venezuela, in some parts of Central America, and the \"est 
India Islands. It is even said to have been seen in some parts of Italy and Spain. It 
has been carefully studied in N osi-bé, on the north-west of Madagascar, where it is 
estimated that one in fourteen of the l\Ialaria1 Fevers treated there were Hæmog10binuric. 
Some cases observed in Rome have been carefully studied, with the result that some are 
associated with the Plas1JlodÙt1Il Malariæ-the Bacterium in Malarial Fever-while others 
are not. The same has been the case on the Gold Coast. The generally accepted 
opinion is that Hæmoglobinuric fever may arise apart from any malarial affection. 
Any bacterium which destroys the Red Blood Corpuscles and sets free the red colouring 
matter-Hæmoglobin-will bring about this form of fever. Hæmoglobin is an irritant 
to the kidneys, and brings on a congested state of that organ. In this form of fever we 
always find the kidneys abnormal both in size and in weight, while there is a bleeding into 
the tissue under the capsule and in the interstitial cortical substance, or with the discolora
 
tion which we know to result from these conditions. The Epithelia lining the convo- 
luted tubes of the kidney are larger than normal and are cloudy, while the tubes 
themselves contain casts that are stained yellow; this yellow staining being in a very 
fine state of division or, in some cases, in large granules. There is a marked obstruction 
of the tubules of the kidney, both in the cortical and pyramidal portion. The blood 
vessels and capillaries are often found to contain corpuscles that are deeply stained. This 
is also the case with the glomeruli of the organ. The serum of the blood contains great 
quantities of free hæmoglobin which gives it a yellow colour. This yellow colour is 
seen in the serum obtained from the application of a blister to the surface and in blood 
drawn for microscopic purposes. 
This form of fever begins as a regular remittent. There is usually severe vomiting of 
bilious matter-indeed, my experience is that in a severe case there is vomiting every 
half-hour night and day. There are bilious stools of a frothy yellow substance. There 
is very marked jaundice over the whole body. There is delirium of a violent form. 
Sometimes there is a free discharge of black urine or, it may be. of actual blood. 
Towards the close of a fatal case there is suppression of the urine resulting in coma and 
convulsions. Everything in this affection points to the wholesale destruction of the 
Red Blood Corpuscles, and to a desperate effort on the part of the system to throw 
something off. From the suddenness with which the tissues of the whole body become 
yellow, we might say that every tissue takes on itself the power of secreting bile. Bile is 
eliminated by the bowels, by the skin, by the kidneys, and by the liver. The patient 
vomits, purges, sweats, and in some cases bleeds. The gums, it may be, become spongy 
and sore, and may even shed blood. There may be bleeding from the mouth and nose 
and over purple spots on the skin. As in the case of yellow fever, there may be a 
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bleeding from the mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels, which, acted on by 
the digestive fluids, may lead to a Black Vomit. A marked feature, too, in some cases 
is that the attacks are parm.}'smal. They come on with a shivering fit, with pains in the 
back,. retention of the testes, vomiting, and lowered temperature. Two hours afterwards, 
when the urine is passed, it is bloody, contains albumin, and deposits a thick sediment. 
The dark urine may continue to be passed for three or four days, but in other cases after 
a few hours there is a return to the normal state. I have known of seizures to come on 
every morning about eight o'clock for ten or twelve days in succession. Gradually, how- 
ever, they seemed to diminish in severity, and then to pass off. Between the attacks the 
urine seemed perfectly normal. 
There is another form where we get actual blood in the urine. The blood is 
intimately mixed with the urine, and is like "porter." 
Then we may get actual suppression of urine. The malarial poison acts on the 
kidneys like a poison. The result of this suppression is uræmic poisoning. 
It seems to be the case that certain constitutions have a predisposition to this form of 
fever. There are many who have resided in British Central Africa for ten or more years 
who have not once suffered from its effects, while others have not been resident as many 
months, and have suffered from several attacks. It is not the case that quinine taken in 
prophylactic doses every day arms the constitution against it. For myself personally I take 
this drug only when I think I need it, and not as a preventative medicine; and while I 
have suffered from ordinary fever I have not once in eleven years had the more serious 
affection. This also seems to be an accepted fact: one attack of black-water fever 
predisposes to another, so that eventually every attack of malarial fever will take thio; 
form. I think this explains the fact of one European at the north of Lake N yasa having 
had ten consecutive attacks in a period of three years. 
From the suddenness of its onset and the equal suddenness of its disappearance, 
together with its remarkable tendency in some cases to come on in paroxysms, I think 
that the explanation is to be found in the study of the neurotic supply of the kidney. 
It is remarkable, too, that women and weakly persons are seldom affected. It seems 
to be confined to young, healthy individt'.als, in whom there is great muscular waste. It 
comes on, too, after a long spell of the most robust health, and that with great sudden- 
ness. I think, too, that it is a disease of mountainous regions. I t does occur in the 
lower parts, but my observation leads me to affirm that it is more prevalent in hilly 
districts in the centre of malarious regions. 


APPENDIX II. 


HINTS AS TO OUTFIT FOR BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


I. FLANNEL is a great mistake unless it is mixed with a large proportion of silk. Pure 
flannel is an abomination in the tropics. Either on account of some inherent property of 
the wool, or probably of some chemical compound with which it is prepared, the action 
of perspiration on the flannel in a tropical country is to at once create a most offensive 
smell, even in persons who are constantly changing their clothes, and who attend to 
personal cleanliness. Moreover, no flannel yet invented (all advertisements on the 
subject are to be absolutely disbelieved) ever failed to shrink into unwearableness after, 
at most, the third washing. Again, the feel of the flannel on the skin in a warm climate 
is singularly irritating and hurtful. Persons going to Africa are strongly advised to 
wear not flannel, but either silk and wool underclothing, or merino. Merino is excellent. 
It is cleanly, absolutely odourless, stands any amount of washing, and is pleasant in 
contact with the skin. Under almost all circumstances save those where the temperature 
rises above 100 degrees in the shade, a merino under-garment should always be worn 
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next the skin, night and day, over the chest and stomach, though for the sake of clean- 
liness the garment should be constantly changed. Especially is this necessary at night 
time, when ver) dangerous chills often occur by the sudden lowering of the temperature 
after midnight and the e
posure of the naked body to this lowered temperature when 
covered with perspiration. The best form of underclothing of this kind is merino vests 
and merino drawers. Pantaloons are preferable to the short drawers which are sometimes 
worn, which reach no further down than the knee. The reason of this is that it is as 
well to protect the calf of the leg as much as possible from the attacks of insects which 
may succeed in piercing the trousers with their probosces, but find it difficult to get 
through the merino as well. Many of the ulcers from which people suffer in Central 
.\frica have their origin in mosquito bites, or in the attacks of certain flies which deposit 
their eggs under the skin. While a merino vest should be worn next the skin at night, 
the drawers, of course, are removed, and it is only the upper part of the body (especially 
the stomach) which requires careful protection from chill. Night-gowns are quite obsolete. 
I believe these indecent inadequacies still survive in remote parts of the United Kingdom 
and on the benighted "Continent," but they have long since been banished from the 
life of Europeans in the tropics. Sleeping suits or paijamas are worn. These consist of 
a jacket and trousers. They can be obtained at any shop in London, The most suitable 
material is of silk and wool, but cotton paijamas are quite sufficient for ordinary purposes, 
provided a merino vest is worn. Clad in paijamas the wearer can with perfect propriety 
walk about on the deck of a steamer or on the verandah of his house in the early 
mormng. 
Another much praised invention which is almost useless in Central Africa is the pith 
helmet. Such a thing, I suppose, is scarcely ever seen there now. By far the most 
suitable hat is a light canvas helmet or a large thick felt hat with a huge brim, which is 
sufficiently stiff to turn up or down to shade the wearer's face or to allow the cool air to 
have free access as the case may be. The Terai hat is, on the whole, the best kind, but 
it does not appear to me to have a sufficiently wide brim. I believe suitable felt hats, 
cheap and of the kind I am inclined tc recommend, can be purchased at the A\rmy and 
Navy Stores. No hat should be heavy. All hats should, if possible, be ventilated by 
small holes at the top. Another kind of hat, which is very useful and protects the head 
a good deal from the sun, is the straw hat with a wide brim supplied to the blue-jackets 
in the Navy in tropical countries. These are called, I believe, "Sennet" hats. Besides 
other places, they can be obtained from Messrs. S. \Y. Silver and Co" of Cornhill. 
A small round polo cap is very useful for wearing on the head when sitting on 
verandahs, or under the awning of a steamer. To go about with a bare head outside a 
house is often bad, as one is e'\posed to catching cold from the breeze, or may even feel 
the effect of the sun through the awning of a steamer, or by refraction from a wall 
or a piece of bare ground. 
2. Clothes.-It is a good thing for a traveller to take out with him aU his old English 
clothes, which prove to be very useful in the cool uplands of British Central Africa. A 
warm great-coat is absolute!.)' essential. It should be remembered that people suffer much 
more from cold in British Central Africa than they do from heat. l A macintosh which 
will not come to pieces in warm weather is also useful for going about in the rain. A-\. man 

hould never be without his great coat in Central Africa. He may need it at any moment, 
especially if he has been perspiring freely and evening is drawing near. The evening 
dress, which is usually worn by employés of the British Central Africa Administration, 
consists of an ordinary dress coat, white shirt, white tie, dress waistcoat of yellow cloth 
with brass buttons, and black trousers. A short evening coat without tails is often worn. 
Lounge coats and smoking jackets come in very handy. 
Amongst other exposed absurdities are knee-boots, that is to say, boots which are 


1 N. B.-The great coat should not fit tightly to the figure; it should be comfortably loose and provided 
with a ,'ery deep collar which can, if necessary, be turned up to shield the neck and throat, and reach 
almost to the back of the head. 
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continued up to the knee. They are soon discarded in Central ... \frica as uncomfortable 
and unwearable. Field boots should be of tanned leather, laced up and only coming 
to the ankle. The soles should be thick, but the boots must be light and not cumber- 
some. When walking or riding, cloth gaiters from the ankle to the knee, or spats 
from the instep to half way up the calf of the leg, are comfortable, suitable, and usually 
worn. Cloth or canvas gaiters are better than leather, as leather becomes so hard in 
this climate. Some people wear knickerbockers. This involves stockings however, 
and stockings are very hot for the legs, and the attempt to keep them up with garters 
causes a disagreeable constriction about the knee. It is much better to have trousers 
that can be pulled up slightly and the gaiters buttoned over them. The trousers 
can then be slightly folded over the top of the gaiter or the spat. 
 \ thick cloth 
cape to cover the shoulders and button round the throat is very convenient when riding 
or bicycling (and already a good deal of bicycling is done in Central Africa) or driving, 
when it is not convenient to take an umbrella, 


3. "C mbrellas.-One black silk umbrella for the rain should be taken, but several 
good strong light sun umbrellas must be taken. These should be double-lined, with a 
space between the linings-white outside and green within. They must be very light 
to hold. The reason why a helmet is such a mistake as a protection from the sun 
is that besides being cumbersome and ugly, it at most shields the top of the head, or 
the head and neck. Where the sun is felt eVen more than on the head is on the 
shoulders and along the spine. To shield the body from the sun in fact, the only way 
is to carry a white umbrella, and this should he done on almost all occasions except 
when to do such a thing would be positively ridiculous, as, for instance, in the middle 
of a battle. There is no more effectual aid to the maintenance of health than to 
constantly carry a white umbrella when compelled to face the strong sunshine. 
4. Socks, &c.-Stockings I have already alluded to as inconvenient for various 
reasons, Socks should be of merino. Cotton socks though cool wear out very rapidly. 
The merino socks should be not too thick and must be well-fitting to the foot, as if 
they are the least bit too large the reduadancy of sock makes walking uncomfortable, 
and often causes blisters. Plenty of handkerchiefs should be taken, cotton and silk. 
One or two mufflers for the neck are good when the traveller is on the cold uplands. 
5. Boots.-In addition to ankle boots several pairs of light shoes should be taken. 
both shoes that can be blacked and that look smart, and tennis shoes. There should of 
course be one pair of slippers. Anyone who intends to stay any length of time at the 
European settlements will require at least one pair of nice-looking patent leather boots 
and a pair of pumps for evening wear. 
Generally, I may say this about clothing, that a man should always strive to dress 
neatly and becomingly in Central Africa, or he will quickly lapse into a slovenly state of 
existence. At Blantyre and at Zomba people are almost always expected to dress for 
dinner at the various dinner parties, and to appear nicely dressed at church on Sundays, 
and if anyone imagines he is going out amongst a lot of rough pioneers who chiefly dress 
in red flannel shirts and buckskin breeches, he wiil be vastly surprised when he finds out 
how very carefully and becomingly as a rule the men do dress in Central Africa, whether 
they be officials, missionaries, planters or traders. 
6. Guns.-As a rule guns, rifles and revolvers can be purchased in British Central 
Africa at the sales which take place from time to time of the effects of sportsmen who 
are returning home. Nearly every dry season a number of people come out to shoot big 
game, and to avoid the e\.pense of the carriage often sell some of their guns before leaving 
the country. It is not as a rule wise for anyone who is not going to Central Africa 
specially for sport, to furnish himself with a large armament, before he gets to understand 
pretty clearly what kind of gun suits him best for that country. A double-barrelled 
I z-bore shot gun is always very useful. The right barrel should be choke bore and the 
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other not, so that in the left barrel bullet cartridges can, if necessary, be used, as 
sometimes when one is out after guinea-fowl, one might meet a lion or an antelope. 
The best kinds of shot are Swan shot; H Au-\.A. "; No. I; NO.2; and NO.5. NO.5 is 
useful for pigeons and similar birds; as a rule however most African birds that the 
average man wants to shoot will succumb to little less in size than the NO.2 shot. It will 
be found that duck require either No. 2 or A.A.4\.' and Swan shot is useful for very big 
water birds or smaH mammals. For the average individual the best rifle is the .450 single 
barrelled. Some people speak highly of the Lee-l\Ietford, but though very deadly if 
the bullet comes in contact with the bone, its cartridge does not seem to have the same 
stopping effect where it merely pierces through the fleshy parts. A Martini-Henry is a 
very useful weapon. Elephant rifles are quite a special subject in themselves and the 
enquirer is referred to the various articles which have appeared on the subject in the Field, 
or have been written by 1\1r. Selous and other authorities. The revolver is not, as a rule, 
a very useful weapon, e)\.cept for accidentally shooting oneself. 
7. Plenty of books should be taken for reading. The traveller will miss books 
terribly if he is much alone in the evenings. :Messrs. 1\Iudie sell at a very cheap rate 
library books that have been some three months in circulation and all the great pub- 
lishers nowadays issue cheap" Colonial" editions of all new and striking books. Maps 
of B. C. A. can be obtained from 1\1r. J. G. Bartholomew, Edinburgh, and Messrs. 
Stanford, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
8. Bo)\.es.-No leather portmanteaus or wooden boxes should be taken, as they are 
liable to the attacks of white ants, and also suffer from the damp climate. All boxes 
should be of tin. The Army and Navy Stores and 1\1essrs. Silver thoroughly understand 
the kind wanted. No boxes should be large and no packages should weigh more than 
551bs. on account of the porterage on men's heads. The leather valise or dressing bag 
is useful and permissible. One or more rugs should certainly be taken, and a thoroughly 
waterproof "hold-all" is a very useful thing. Beds and tents are best obtained locally, 
as the right kinds are for sale at the various stores; but if it is desired to take one's own 
tent out then Messrs. Benjamin Edgington, of London Bridge, know exactly what is 
required for Central Africa, and can be thoroughly depended upon. The same firm 
supplies excellent camp furniture. I especially recommend their folding camp tables. 
A good dispatch-box is very useful, and :Messrs. Silver, of Comhill, supply very good 
articles of this description. 
8. Sketching materials.-If the traveller intends to sketch or to photograph he should 
get his materials in London, as they are amongst the few things that cannot be purchased 
in British Central Africa. As regards sketching materials, Messrs. Kemp and Co., near 
Victoria Station, S. 'V., have for a long time past been in the habit of supplying me with 
what is required for Africa, and thoroughly understand the subject; and their materials 
have always proved to be suited to the exigencies of the climate. 
9. Provisions of all kinds are much better purchased at the stores in British Central 
Africa; almost the same may be said for drugs, but a small private medicine chest is not 
a bad thing, and can be procured from Messrs. Burroughs and \\T ellcome, of Holbom. 


I think this constitutes almost all the things which the average traveller should 
burden himself with before leaving England for British Central Africa. It must be 
remembered that the better extreme to go to of the two is to buy too little rather than 
too much, as many more things can be procured locally than one would generally 
suppose, and the prices at the stores in British Central Africa, compared to :Matabeleland 
and the inner parts of South Africa, are very reasonable, on account of the cheapness 
of transport and the low Customs duties. Moreover it is not until a man is already 
established in Central Africa that he realises his own wants. He is then able to write 
home and order such things as he specially requires. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MISSIONARIES. 


T HERE are at present eight 1\Iissionary Societies at work in the eastern 
half of British Central Africa 1 :- 
I. The Universities :l\Iission. which is Anglican, occupies the eastern 
shore of Lake 
 yasa, the islands of Likoma and Chisumula, and has a station 
at Fort Johnston at the south end of the lake, The same mission is also 
strongly established at Kotakota in the Marimba district on the south-west 
coast of Lake Nyasa. They are probably about to build a large station at or 
near Fort Mangoche in Zarafi's country. Outside British territory they have 
(besides their stations in Eastern Africa) an establishment on the plateau of 
Unango in Portuguese Nyasaland. This mission is presided over by Dr. Hine, 
Bishop of Likoma. 
2. The Livingstonia Mission of the Free Church of Scotland occupies the 
western and north-western parts of the Protectorate. 
3. The Church of Scotland East African l\1:ission, better known perhaps as 
the" Blantyre Mission," has stations in the Shire I Iighlands. 
4. The London Missionary Society (Independents or Wesleyans) has been 
lung established on Lake Tanganyika. Its settlements are now confined to the 
, British coast of that lake and to the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau southwards, but 
I believe they wiII be opening shortly a station on Lake 1\1 weru. 
5. The Algerian Mission of the \Vhite Fathers (Roman Catholic), besides 
being represented by many stations on German or Belgian territory in the 
Tanganyika district, has recently established itself on the N yasa- Tanganyika 
plateau and at one or two places in the Luemba country in the valley of the 
Cham bezi. 
6. The Dutch Reformed Church l'vlission (Dutch Calvinists), originally a 
branch of the Livingstonia Mission, has been established for some years in 
Central and Southern ...\ngoniland. 
7. The Zambezi Industrial Mission (Undenominational) work" in Southern 
Angoniland in the Shire province. 
8. The 
yasa Baptist Industrial Mission (Baptist) has stations 111 the 
Blantyre district. 
In addition to this might almost be included the Jesuit l\Iission on the 
Zambezi, which was until recently established in the eastern part of the Mlanje 
district. Their stations were attacked and destroyed by the Yao chief, 
l\Iatipwiri, who was subsequently punished for this action by the Administration, 
and is now exiled to Port Herald on the Lower Shire. It is therefore expected 
that the Jesuit :\Iissionaries on the Zambezi wiII recommence their work in the 
south-eastern portion of the British Central Africa Protectorate. 


1 For Map showing J\lission Stations see page 39 2 . 
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The enumeration of the Missionary Societies at work in the whole of British 
Central Africa might be completed by citing the Jesuits on the Central Zambezi, 
and the French Evangelical l\lission which has been so long and successfully at 
work in the Barutse country on the Upper Zambezi. 
A l\lissionary Society originally founded by F. S. Arnot (Plymouth Brethren) 
has been for some years past established in Katanga, in the south part of the 
Congo Free State. This mission, I believe, contemplates founding stations on 
Lake 1\1 weru within British territory, and I belie,-e it has three stations on or 
near the River Kafue in Eastern Barutseland. 
The past history of the more important and longest established 1\Iissions has 
been touched on in the general review of the history of British Central Africa. 
Further details concerning the number of their stations, the attendances at their 
schools and churches and other technical information is given in my report to 
the Foreign Office, "Africa .:\0. 5, 1896," and it would be tedious to repeat the 
statistics here. I will confine myself in the present chapter to treating all 
missionary work in this part of C
ntral Africa in a more generalised manner, 
giving my impressions as the opinions of any ordinary, fair-minded individual 
who wishes to arrive at true conclusions uninfluenced by sentiment or 
prejudice. 
No person who desires to make a truthful statement would deny the great 
good effected by missionary enterprise in Central Africa. Yet why is it that in 
some quarters missionaries are heartily disliked, and the benefit of their work 
is denied or depreciated, even occasionally by clerics who, from a religious point 
of view, should be their natural supporters? If, on the one hand, the impartial 
observer must pronounce a verdict regarding the value of missionary work in 
Central Africa which is almost wholly in its favour, on the other hand he is 
compelled to ackowledge the existence of the prejudice and dislike with which 
missionaries are regarded by other white men not following the same career. 
The causes of this feeling in my opinion are tWO-(I) The Cant which by 
some unaccountable fatality seems to be inseparably connected with missionary 
work, and (2) the arrogant demeanour often assumed by missionaries towards 
men who are not of their manner of thought and practice, though not necessarily 
men of evil life. 
I think these two causes exist still, and were so prominent in past times that 
they are quite sufficient to account for what is really a long continued and 
unreasonable aspersion of the value of missionary work. It will be seen from 
the tenour of my remarks that I am striving to write on this difficult question 
from the point of view of an absolutely impartial outsider-let us say, for 
a moment, from the point of view of one who might be of any religion, or none 
at all. J take up this position because I honestly believe that much of the work 
done by European missionaries in Africa is of a kind which can be appreciated 
and praised without reserve by any fair-minded Muslim, Hindu, or Agnostic. 
Any thoughtful cultured man of no matter what religion, who is alive to 
the interests of humanity in general, must after careful examination of their 
work accord this meed of praise to the results which have followed the attempts 
to evangelise Central Africa. 
Let us take into consideration the first count of the indictment against 
missionaries: Cant. ...\lthough matters have much improved under this heading 
since the "forties," when Cant reached an appalling pitch, and accounts wel e 
written of missionary work ,\'hich are almost too repulsive for modern 
taste on that account (driving even sincere Christians into ribaldry and 



parody, as a natural relief), cant still exists, as can be seen by anyone 
who reads most missionary journals and hears many missionaries discourse. 
I t exists ordinarily amongst the rawest and newest of missionaries and in 
the youngest of the missionary societies. In such missions as those of 
the Universities, the Church of Scotland and the Livingstonia Free Church, 
cant is extinct to a great extent locally, though it still lingers in the home 
compilations, in the journals which professedly gi\"e an account of the \York of 
these establishments and which are published for home consumption. Sincere 
friends of mission work, such 
as Robert Needham Cust and 
Canon Isaac Taylor, have at 
times expressed their wonder- 
ment thát missionaries should 
think it right or necessary to 
 
attach to descriptions of their · . 
work given verbally or in writing 
such expressions of mawkish 
piety, and so many statements 
which are an insidious perversion 
of the truth. In the latter case 
I can only imagine it is done on 
the assumption once attributed 
to the Jesuits, that it is right to 
do evil that good may corne: 
that the missionaries are as con- 
vinced as I am of the ultimate 
good they effect, and that to 
encourage the British public to 
find funds for the carrying on of 
such work they think it excus- 
able or even lawful to "gammon" 
them, if I may put it vulgarly, 
to repeat speeches of high-flown 
piety, on the part of savage and 
uncultured converts, which could 
not have been uttered with 
serious consciousness of their 
meaning, and, indeed, could 
never have been formulated 
from such poor arrested brains. 
Then again-especially in the case of newly-formed missionary societies 
who, in the rush of unreasoning enthusiasm ha\'e embarked on .African 
evangelisation without counting the cost or making the necessary preparations 
-articles too profane to be quoted are written of how God has taken to Himself 
"dear Sister So-and-so" or "Brother Somebody-else," to "cherish them on 
high" and give them a reward for their labours, as if there had been a 
special intelTention of providence, when tù the outside obsen"er it is obvious 
that the sister or brother would never have died or even been ill if he or 
she had been properly housed or properly fed. My indictment on this score 
is not half strong enough. I kept by me at one time the journals and records 
of certain missionary societies, intending to quote them in some such 
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book as this: a few months ago, however, I, tore them up, as they were not 
wholesome literature, and perhaps I should have been flogging a dead horse 
in laying bare to the public this awful accumulation of Cant, when I knew such 
cant to be as strongly condemned as 1 can condemn it by missionaries of old 
standing, and when I began to see so many signs of its rapid disappearance. 
:\Iissionary work in British Central Africa, believe me, has only to tell the plain 
truth and nothing but the truth to secure sympathy and support. Let the 
societies cease to humbug the people, let them tell frankly of their trials, their 
sorrows, their disappointments, as well as of their successes, and the sympathy 
created by the truthful picture which will then be rendered of the great struggle 
against spiritual darkness and savagery will be far stronger than the limited 
support which is accorded in sectarian circles, when the vulgarest and coarsest 
instincts of the unlettered Christian are appealed to by the aid of stupid 
falsehoods, lies of that worst kind which are usually founded on a substratum 
of truth. 
The second complaint against missionaries is on the score of their arrogant 
demeanour. Some of the average European pioneers are not, I am sorry to 
say, very creditable specimens of mankind. They are aggressively ungodly, 
they put no check on their lusts; released from the restraints of civilisation and 
the terror of (( what people may say," they are capable of almost any degree of 
wickedness; but the missionary is too apt to assume that all new Europeans 
with whom he comes in contact are of this class, and that because they do not 
belong to a mission they are necessarily wicked men; and he shows this 
o 
plainly in his manner that the result is naturally a reciprocal suspicion and 
dislike on the part of the stranger layman. There is an undoubted tendency 
on the part of missionaries to hold and set forth the opinion that no one ever 
did any good in Africa but themselves. That they have done more good than 
armies, navies, conferences and treaties have yet done, I am prepared to admit; 
that they have prepared the way for the direct and just rule of European 
Powers and for the extension of sound and honest commerce I have frequently 
asserted; but they are themselves to some extent only a passing phase, only 
the J ohn-the-Baptists, the forerunners of organized churches and settled social 
politics. It is their belief that they hold an always privileged position, that 
they are never to fit into their proper places in an organized European com- 
munity, which causes so much friction between them and the other European 
settlers or lay officials by whom they are gradually being far outnumbered; nor 
are they always ready to recognise that there is some credit due to the 
missionaries of commerce as well as to the missionaries of religion; that the 
savage man cannot live decently by faith alone; that he must have something 
to occupy his mind besides religion, and that unless his attention is drawn to 
hard work and to gaining money in an honest manner, "Satan will find some 
mischief still for his idle hands to do." 


N ow let me leave off preaching and try to give my readers some idea of 
what missionary life is like in Central Africa, always from the point of view 
of the lay traveller and dispassionate investigator. 1 
Try, reader, to imagine yourself in the position of some weary man travelling 
in Central Africa on Government business, or as a pioneer trader, or engaged in 
I To do this 1 find myself oLliged to quote to some extent from an article on Missionaries which I 
wrote for the Nineteenth Century Review of :Kovember, 1887, but which, though ten years old, still gives 
what I believe to be such a faithful general picture of the average missionary home in Central Africa that 
in some passages I find it difficult to describe the same in other language. 
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natural history research, or merely for the sake of exploration or sport. You 
have just quitted the slightly civilised coast-belt for the little known and 
savage interior, and you may have sickened with the first touch of fever. \Vith 
all the enthusiasm for exploration which leads most white men into this un- 
healthy but fascinating continent, you feel temporarily depressed and saddened 
at the snapping of all ties which bind you to the world of culture and comfort: 
your new tent is leaky and lets in the rain, or it fails to mitigate the blazing 
heat of noontide; your untried cook cannot at once acquire the art of pro- 
ducing a decent meal amid the many difficulties' of camp life; you have long 
ceased to eat bread, or the fragments of mouldy toast that may be served up 
to you are piteous relics of the pleasant sojourn at some relati\"ely civilised 
town on the coast whence you started. 
Or, it may be, the circumstances under which you are travelling are 
somewhat different. You are at the end of some great journey, some expedi- 
tion which has had its moments of exhilarating success, of wonderful discovery, 
but now the excitement is over and is succeeded by a dull apathy that is almost 
despair: you no longer anticipate with a joy that can scarcely be outwardly 
repressed the pleasures which are about to reward your months of toil, privation 
and danger-the first night's sleep -in a comfortable and spacious bed, the 
first well-cooked meal into which you will crowd all your favourite delicacies, 
the first good concert or theatre you will attend; you are weary of running 
over in your mind the public dinners that may be given to you or the praises 
of scientific societies which will reward your discoveries; you merely confine 
yourself to reflecting dully, on the probabilities of reaching your destination 
alive and of doubting whether under any circumstances, and especially the 
present ones, life is \\'orth living. In either case, whether your work lies 
behind you, finished, or before you, to be accomplished, you jog along the 
narrow winding path, tired, alone, heart-sick, home-sick, your sore and \\'eary 
feet tripping over stocks and stones, your aching eyes fixed on the ground, 
seeing nothing, your face scorched with the hot wind, your hands scratched 
with the grass blades that have to be continually pushed aside in your dogged 
progress. Perhaps e\"en you may be enduring worse discomfort, you may be 
drenched to the skin-macintosh notwithstanding-in some torrential downpour; 
and overweighted with your heavy, streaming rain-coat, you stagger along half 
blindly through slushy mud and soaked vegetation. Then you hear your guide 
saying to someone that he recognises the district, that the white man's house is 
near at hand. "\Yhat white man?" you ask apathetically, too weary to show 
an interest in anything. "People of the l\lission," the guide replies, and then 
if you only know of this modern type of evangelist by tradition you will smile 
bitterly and say to yourself, "Oh, a missionary! H'm, I don't feel much in 
a mood to pray or sing hymns just now!" Then you continue plodding un 
in stupid resignation to whatever fate awaits you. 
I will suppose, to make this picture more effective, that it is now late 
afternoon. The sun-if it is the sun that has chiefly troubled you during 
the day's march-is at last sinking behind an imposing clump of forest trees, 
and the fierce heat of noon is beginning to be tempered by the rising breeze. 
Or the murky rain clouds are drifting away in ragged, piled up masses to 
the east, leadng a large space of the western heavens clear; and this expanse 
of open sky has become a pale lemon-yellow through the diffused misty glory 
of the declining sun. The surrounding country has a more pleasing appear- 
ance. Here and there in the di<;tance are bright green and yellow patches 
13 
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diversifying the grey scrub and sombre forest, and these clearly indicate the 
existence of plantations, while the vicinity of man is proved by occasional 
puffs and spirals of blue smoke where the natives are burning weeds. The 
path, too, is clearer, \\'ider, and better made; the obtrusive wayside vegetation 
has been checked and no longer impedes your progress. Then you begin to 
meet occasional inhabitants of the distant unseen settlements-women with 
babies slung on their backs and earthen pitchers poised on their heads on 
their way to the spring to obtain their evening supply of water; or men 
returning from the chase armed with long-barrelled ancient-looking guns, 
spears, assegais, or clubs, and accompanied by several snarling curs, whose 
collars are hung with little bells. To your surprise, instead of plunging 
terror stricken into the bush or assuming a defiant and hostile attitude, each 
native greets you politely with 
" :l\Iorning! Goo' morning!" for 
they have learned from the mis- 
sionaries our matutinal salutation, 
which they indifferently make use 
of at all hours of the day and 
night. On each side of the widened 
road a straggling row of young 
plantain trees begins to make its 
appearance, evidently planted with 
the view of its forming ultimately 
. ,. a shady avenue: then behind a 
wooden fence appear thriving 
plantations of vegetables and 
hedges of pine-apples, and at last, 
a turn in the road brings into 
view a garden of flowers and 
flowering shrubs - blazing with 
brilliant masses of colour-and a long, low-built dwelling house of one storey, 
with white-washed walls, green window shutters, and a wide overhanging roof 
of thatch forming a verandah round the building. Behind the house are other 
dwellings of a humbler architecture, more or less hidden with green shrubs 
and trees; and further in the background is a huge barn-like building, also 
white-washed and with a thatched roof, but having about it an indefinably 
ecclesiastical air, and this is certain to be a church, possibly used as a school 
also during the week. 
As you are toiling up the red path towards the house, taking in all these 
details with slow and tired comprehension, there comes to\\-ards you, half 
striding, half running, a white man whose outward presentment is something 
like the building you have taken for a chapel-a sort of compromise between 
homely rusticity and ecclesiastical primness. Probably he wears a large 
soft, grey felt hat with a broad brim, a crumpled white tie, a long grey 
clerical coat, cut close up to the neck, grey breeches and gaiters, and heavy 
boots. His face has homely features, but it is pleasantly lit up with an 
expression of hearty kindliness. 
Behind your new acquaintance - who has introduced himself to you as 
the agent of 
ome well-known British Protestant mission-follow half-a-dozen 
loutish boys, mostly clad in gay coloured jerseys or shirts, with .:\Ianchester 
cottons round their lower limbs, one or twù more favoured ones being 
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hideously clothed in coats and trousers. These lads have lost the easy 
carriage and independent bearing of the unsophisticated native, and shuffle 
and slouch along in a lazy, loose-jointed manner that is a distinct irritation 
to a person of energetic, active temperament, and their semi-circular grin as 
they lounge up to you with a loud greeting produces on your part an 
involuntary frown rather than an answering smile. In a half-hearted manner 
they relieve your foremost porters of their burdens, and the straggling 
procession proceeds on its way up the red clay path and through the flower 
garden towards the house. It is probable that at the head of the steps 
leading to the raised verandah, the missionary's wife awaits you, clasping and 
unclasping her hands, and letting her smile wax and wane as your slow 
approach through the garden gives her a slightly nervous feeling of conscious 
expectancy. Involuntarily her hand goes to her throat-yes! the gold locket 
is there; she has not forgotten it. She glances at the little buuquet of 
flowers in her bosom-how quickly they are fading in the hot air! She 
smoothes the crumpled pale blue ribbons that give her homely dress an 
almo
t pathetic remembrance of former smartness, and pulls out the sleeve 
puffs; touches her hair to ascertain its smoothness; shakes out the limp 
folds of her skirt; clears her throat; calls up the smile again, now that you 
are close, and finally luses all affectation when she takes your hand and 
gazes into your pale, tired, spiritless face, and in a burst of womanly pity 
bids you welcome, and hurries away to make arrangements for your comfort. 
\Vhen you have bathed and changed your clothes, a pleasant languor 
succeeds your crushing fatigue, The missionary's wife is busy in her 
household, devising additions to the evening meal; the missionary has 
excused himself, and is gone to wind up the school affairs, and dismiss the 
scholars from the chapel. You are left for a short, time in not unwelcome 
solitude. As you sit in the porch, gazing dreamily on the glowing sunset, 
and inhaling the strong, sweet, mingled perfume of the nicotianas, frangipanis, 
mignonette, and lilies in the garden, your ears catch the shrill, clear voices 
of children singing five verses of an evening hymn. \Vere you with them 
in the building, the glib utterance, thin melody, and nasal twang of the 
performance would jar upon you; as it is, here, softened by distance, it 
strikes a sweet note in the unruffled harmony of your surroundings. From 
the native village, half hidden among the tall umbrageous trees, which stand 
out in velvet blackness against the western sky, comes the faint murmur of 
voices; and an occasional laugh of the \Vomen and girls, returning with their 
pitchers from the water-course, echoes pleasantly through the air. I n the 
yellow-flowered thorn hedge at the bottom of the garden a bulbul 1 is piping 
and warbling his mellow notes. You feel enveloped in an atmosphere of 
peace, which is doubly refreshing because of its contrast to the weary tenour 
of your past life. 
The loud clanging of the school bell disturbs your reverie. The 
missionary is once more at your side with many excuses for having for a 
brief while left you to your own devices. The evening meal is announced, 
and you follow your host to the dining - room, or, rather, the one large 
sitting-room of his house. Here his wife, seated at the table before an ample 
tea-tray, welcomes you to the repast, and perhaps adds a quite unnecessary 
apology for its character. As you unfold your clean napkin, you glance 
1 p;'cno//otus. In parts of the Shire Highlands and other mountainous districts there are thrushe,., 
that sing s\\cetly. 
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over the table and are quite satisfied with your present lot. There is, for 
instance, to open the repast, a tureen of good chicken soup; and a cold pigeon 
pie, a rolled tongue, sardines, and boiled eggs are other items. There 
are dishes of home-grown potatoes baked in their skins, and golden slices of 
fried plantain. A superb pineapple imparts its fragrance to the mingled 
oclours of the steaming tea and the savoury broth. Little gla
s dishes of 
luscious jams and s""eet biscuits fill up spare gaps in between the þièæs de 
r/sistallcc, and it is probable that a few bright flowers in a slender vase give 
a grace to the uutspread meal which clearly indicates feminine supervision. 
\Vhen your thoughts and your gaze are wandering thus, you see your hostess 
suddenly pause in the tea-outpouring, and lower her head and clasp her hands, 
while your host, who has once or twice endea,"oured to arrest your attention, 
rises somewhat bashfully and pronounces a brief benediction on the repast. 
Then, this duty over, he serves and carves and cuts with a will. If you are 
a man of any tact, and desire to administer a little harmless flattery to your 
kind hosts, you will compliment your hostess on her delicious tea. Then 
she will tell you of the difficulties which attend the procuring of fresh milk 
in Africa, and of how, in her case, these difficulties have been met and 
conquered. She will enumerate her nanny-goats, and describe the vagaries 
of her half-wild cow. _-\nd you must especially dwell on the excellence 
of the cold pigeon-pie. This will no doubt elicit from your hostess the 
avowal-with a little blushing-that she herself made it. Her husband shot 
the pretty green fruit-pigeons-" poor little things! it seems a shame, doesn't 
it? "-and she made the pie-crust. "Y ou know the nati\"e girls can learn to 
cook most things, but they never can be taught to make pastry, so I always 
go into the kitchen and do that myself." 
\Vhen the meal is oyer, you are doubtless made to take the easiest chair, 
which is drawn up to the open brick fire - place, where fragrant logs are 
burning. You really feel permeated with comfort, while gratitude for the 
kindness shown you lends, or ought to lend, a brighter look to your eyes 
and a more sympathetic tone to your ,"oice. The missionary's wife has 
taken up some needlework to occupy her fingers. Her husband, out of 
politeness, is sitting idle with his hands before him, trying to make con- 
versation; but if you question him adroitly, you will soon find out that he 
has some hobby that he rides, some favourite pursuit that he follows in his 
leisure time. Perhaps it is the study of the native language; and on your 
expressing an encouraging interest, he will bring out delightedly his bulky 
manuscript vocabularies and chatter to you of prefixes and suffixes and 
infixes, of clicks and nasals, guttural- labials, aspirated sibilants, and faucal 
sounds-all the cacophony of barbarous tongues. Or you will discover that 
his passion is entomology, and a very little persuasion ,,"ill induce him to 
open his boxes and tins, redolent of camphor, and to fetch down from his 
study- shelves his spirit - jars, and to display before your somewhat wearied 
gaze a bewildering collection of insect forms - beetles big as mice, and 
gorgeously clad in golden-green and chestnut-brown, tiny jewel-like beetles 
caught in the calyces of orchids, fantastic longicorns, clumsy scarabs, Im"ely 
chafers, brilliant cantharides, all the coleopterous forms of the surrounding 
district. He will recall your wandering attention to a marvellous mantis, 
mimicking a large green leaf to perfection, or assuming the form and 
appearance of a dry branching twig. He will show you butterflies from the 
forest which, when their wings are folded, can scarcely be distinguished 
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from a dead leaf, or other splendid PllpilÙmidæ of the tropics not afraid to 
exhibit their beauties openly, and reyelling in the display of brilliant colours, 
attractive markings, and eccentric shapes. Then will follow for your 
inspection rows of bugs, scarlet and green, yellow and black; repulsive 
cicadas with huge stupid heads and disgusting fat bodies, giying a nasty 
oily odour which even the camphor cannot suppress; dapper-looking grass- 
hoppers, neatly and prettily coloured; and dragon - flies with gauzy wings, 
some purple-blue, some orange, others umber-brown or crimson. 
If you are not reviewing insects or discussing languages, you may be turning 
over portfolios of dried plants; or it is birds that the missionary shoots and 
skins, or geological specimens that he collects, or he may even concentrate his 
interest exclusively within the narrow domain of spiders or land shells. \Vhat- 
ever his hobby may be, ha\'ing once started him off, it is hard to arrest him, 
and with the best intentions you find yourself after a little ,,"hile arduously 
acting an interest you cease to feel, and paralysing the muscles uf your jaws 
with suppressed yawns. The missionary's wife detects your fatigue. Long use 
has accustomed her to regard her husband's favourite pursuit with indulgent 
unconcern; so rising, and gathering her needlework together, she says, " John, 
it is time for prayers; I am sure ::\lr. So-and-so must be tired." The obedient 
husband assents, puts away with a sigh his manuscripts, or his collections, and 
goes outside into the verandah, to ring the bell. Then he returns \\ ith /In 'LÙag{' 
de drCollstallce, gets down his big Bible and seats himself in the armchair at the 
head of the table. Presently there is a whispering, giggling, and shuffling in 
the passage, and in come the loutish boys you have seen before. They are 
lugging along some ,,"ooden forms, ,,"hich they place in the ruom near the duur. 
Then they retreat and return again, this time bearing piles of Bibles and paper- 
co\"ered hymn-books. They are followed by a small llumber of lollopy girls, 
some clad in loose garments lik
 short nightgowns, a few bearing still an 
appearance of being but half reclaimed and in their savage innocence scorning 
to hide their virginal breasts in a frowsy gown, while the draping of the light 
cottons round their limbs and heads retains an element of innate good taste 
,,'hich the ulder, more civilised girls have lost. These latter, too, are oppressed 
with a sense of self-consciousness at the sight of a stranger, and alternately 
glance at you with sidelong languishing looks, and then make you the subject 
of sniggering ,,'hispers among themselves, until they are checked by a stern 
look from their mistress, ,,-hich makes their eyes drop with one accord on their 
open Bibles. After prayers are oyer the youths drag out the forms again, the 
maidens bob and curtsey, and each with shrill mÚI1Otony yelps out, ,. Guod night. 
ma'am; good night, sah," to ,,"hich your host and hostess reply, \\-ith wearisome 
punctiliousness, "Guod night, A.melia, good night, Florence, good night. 
Susannah, good night, Rebecca," and so on to the end of the list. Then 
you stand for a few minutes purposeless, gazing at the prints of Bible subjects 
hung round the walls, staring \'acantly at your hostess's se\\'ing machine, opening 
the gift books on the table or softly trying the harmunium \\-ith one finger and 
an intermittent pressure on the pedals. The missionary's wife, ,,-ho has just 
been \\"ith her sen-ants to ascertain that all your requirements in your bedroom 
have been anticipated, returns and bids you good night ,,-ith a kindly-\\-orded 
wish that you may benefit by your night's rest. You chat a few minutes lungeI' 
\\'ith your host, and then repair to your bedroom, ,,-here you \\'ill be sure to find 
a comfortable beel and a shelf of buoks, with one of which you beguile the 
moments till sleep comes to close your tired eyelids. 
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Perhaps in the morning you awake ill with threatened fever. Sick, dazed, 
and trembling, you attempt to dress, but your hust, who is learned in the 
treatment of such maladies, insists on your returning to bed where for days 
to come you toss and rave, while the vulture Death approaches in ever-narrowing 
circles, until by patient nursing, thoughtful care, unwearying attention the 
missionary and his wife have conquered the disease and restored you to health. 
Or, more probably, the first night's quiet rest under a rain-tight roof, the good 
food and cheering kindness of your evening's entertainment at the mission, have 
successfully dispelled the incipient malady, and at the clanging of the school- 
bell you awake from slumber, to find yourself light-hearted and full of energy, 
braced by this little interlude of comfort to face with stout determination the 
solitude of the wilderness. 
Your host and hostess are loth to part with you, and before you go, you 
must in very grace inspect the church or chapel and the schools; listen while 
the school children sing a simple English glee, and" God Save the Queen"; look 
over their specimens of hand-writing; and give them easy problems to solve 
in mental arithmetic. You may find it hard to take an interest in or suppress a 
repugnance for the hulking youths or plump girls, who instead of being-as they 
ought to be-engaged in hard wholesome manual labour, are dawdling and 
yawning over slate and primer, and in whose faces sensual desires struggle 
for expression with hypocritical sanctimoniousness; but the little children, 
the little, naked, bright-eyed children just captured from the village, and 
now demurely ranged in rows, solemnly picking out and wrongly naming 
cardboard A's and B's and C's-you surely can find no difficulty in loving 
them, and saying something to encourage the missionary's wife, whose pets 
they are? The school inspection over, you yield to very pressing invitations 
and stay to an early luncheon, after which your host starts you on the right 
road to your next destination, and your hostess slips some dainty package 
of eatables into your satchel. 


The foregoing sketch illustrates perhaps the commonest type of missionary 
household in Central Africa, for the bulk of our missionaries are Protestants and 
married. Most missionary societies distinctly encourage their agents to marry and 
take their wives out to live with them in Africa. I only know of one Protestant 
mission where celibacy is approved. That is the Universities Mission which 
is mainly supported by the High Church party in England, and the way 
in which its work is carried on is very similar to that of the Roman Catholic 
missions. In some respect the system of the Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
has much to recommend it. In their establishments there are separate com- 
munities of men and women who lead a life which is monastic only in its 
best features, and who not being troubled by any family affairs, can devote 
themselves to the work of the mission as long as health permits. But then 
it must be remembered that these celibate missions are to some extent served 
by picked men and women, who are mostly volunteers and receive no salary 
for their services, and are merely lodged and boarded at the expense of the 
mission. This system of celibacy undoubtedly does not suit the British 
missionary as a rule. Given an average man, young and in the prime of 
manhood, who is sent to work in Africa unmarried, unsolaced by the company 
of a ".ife, you will find him prone to be restless and discontented, or to find 
a consolation which arouses scandal. Married to a wife of his own nation 
and rank his whole career may be different. He is happy, contented, pure- 
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minded, and disposed-from the fact of his having made his home there-to 
devote himself to a life-long work in Africa: in fact, a married missionary 
becomes more or less a missionary colonist, a result which the parent society 
is desirous to attain. Moreover, it is certain that a married man has far more 
influence among the natives, for to the African mind celibacy is either an 
unnatural or dishonourable condition provoking suspicion or contempt. A 
man-missionary, moreover, if he is to avoid the breath of scandal must have 
as little to do with the native women-folk as possible. Yet in the interest of 
his work it is quite as - perhaps more-important that the women should be 
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instructed as the men. As mothers and wives the\' wield an influence for 
good and bad which it is hard to overrate. From 
 an evangelistic point of 
view women are needed for missionaries as well as men. This need is met 
in the Roman Catholic Church and in some Anglican missions by the employ- 
ment of good women as nuns or teaching sisters, and many of the Protestant 
missions often have attached to them unmarried women whose usefulness in 
teaching is quite equal to that of the men. Hut somehow I have noticed 
that few of these unmarried women helpers, if they were of British nationality, 
were rigid advocates of celibacy. Sooner or later most of them have found 
missionary husbands, or have married Europeans outside the mission. It is 
a subject on which I cannot dogmatise, ha\"ing before my mind's eye many 
examples of beautiful, pure, and most useful lives led in Eastern and Central 
Africa by devoted women who li\"ed a nun's life and were never married; 
and yet I must own these were the exceptions rather than the rule, and that 
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personally I shrink from advocating the sending out to Africa of young 
unmarried women. I t is far better they should go there, or live there, as 
wives. Even in marriage, however, it is not right to conceal the fact that 
there are drawbacks to the healthy happy life of the married white woman 
in a barbarous country, with a sickly and tropical climate. A blithe pretty 
girl from one of the three countries which form the C nited Kingdom, with 
the wild rose bloom on her cheek. arrives in Africa and espouses her missionary 
husband; or, it may be, that they are married in England, and make the 
\"oyage out their honeymoon. Everything in her new life is a shock to her 
mental and physical system. The unvarying, enervating heat and the enforced 
changes in her mode of dress; the strange tropical nature, overpowering at 
first sight with its luxuriance and its amazing growths; the different kind of 
food, and even the altered manner of passing- the hours of daylight: sometimes, 
too, the total absence of any kindred society of her own sex-all these new 
experiences, united, form a complete reversal of her previous life, and must at 
first react on her physical organisation. Then, too, think of a modest girl 
who has been hitherto shielded ,,"ith such jealous care from contact with 
anything coarse or impure, so that she has. in fact. grown up stupidly innocent: 
think of her suddenly thrust into a barbarous country ,,"here the natives are 
naked and not ashamed, and ",here the con\"entions of decenc\' are often 
unknowingly transgressed by them in a way which to her EngÍish prudery 
must appear \"ery indecent; where, too, the women among ,,-horn she has come 
to minister, will, when she understands their language, talk glibly to her of 
matters that the most depra\-ed of her sex at home would hesitate to mention 
to a young and inexperienc<:'d woman. The effect of this ordeal e'"en on a 
young wife is not without its risks of moral deterioration, and is sometimes 
only acquired at the cost of a certain loss of delicacy.! This rude contact 
with coarse animal natures and their unrestrained display of animal instincts 
tends imperceptibly to blunt a modest woman's susceptibilities, ami even, in 
time. to tinge her own thoughts and language with an unintentional coarseness. 
E,"ery year, however. makcs it easier for married women to share the lot of 
their husbands in countries like British Central Africa, where ci,-ilisation is 
rapidly increasing and numbers are multiplying. The missionary societies 
,,-orking here early recognised that it was their bounden duty to supply medical 
missionarie-; to attend to the health of their European agents as ,yell as to the 
medical ,,,ants of the natives. In consequence of this the missionaries' wives 
,\'ho ha,-e children have not suffered as has been the case in earlier days in 
other parts of .-\frica, Cl1ilòren are frequently born to the married missionaries, 
and are reared in the African c1imate with fair succcss, and e,"cntually grow up 
hcalthy boys anò girls in England. E\"ery year makes it easier for the 
missionary to support l1is ,,"ife in Africa with reasonable comfort and chance 
of good hcalth. \\'omen, indeed, secm to stand the climate bctter than men. 

\Ioreo\-er, nO\,"adays, our ideas on the subject of ""omen are widening: we are 
coming to see that many burdens hitherto borne by the male can be equally 
supported by the female. On the ,,-hole, I think women make better mission- 
aries than men, and are always much more Im"able in that aspect, Let them, 
therefore. continue to go out to . \frica as celibates if they are o\"er thirty-five, 
but otherwise as marricd ,\-omen. 
I f the supposititious tra\"eller, whose hypothetical experiences in one type of 
1 I am writing of course of the a\-ewge "oman, not of exceptional character" who can walk 
through any amount of mire and come out unsoiled. 
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missionary household I have already described, should stay at a station of the 
Universities :\Iission in Central Africa or with any of the Roman Catholic 
Fathers, he will have very pleasant experiences, though they may be of a 
different nature. The good Fathers of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the Anglican priests from our two great Universities, will entertain him with a 
whole-hearted hospitality, though he will not perhaps enter so much into their 
private lives as with the married Protestant missionary. In the case of the 
Anglican missionaries he will derive more the impression that he is staying at a 
college, a college where there is very plain living and high thinking. \\ïth the 
Roman Catholics the food is thoroughly good, well cooked and appetising, and 
all reproach of luxury removed from it when it is understood that it is almost 
all of local production and due to the energy and husbandry of the Fathers 
and their pupils. I repeat, there is something very suggestive of the English 
public-school about the Anglican missionaries. ,Athletics bulk largely and 
wholesomely in their curriculum. Their boy pupils are soon taught to play 
football and cricket, and to use the oar rather than the paddle; but it cannot 
be truthfully said that these missionaries keep a good table or care sufficiently 
for their creature comforts. Their houses are often of poor construction, untidy 
and unattractive: it is obvious that they are under no care of womankind. 
The missionary snatches his meals hastily, scarcely tasting what goes down his 
throat. On his untidy bureau there will be at one and the same time the newest 
philosophical treatise from England and an ugly tin teaput of over-stewed tea. 
But I shall not continue my criticisms in this respect, as these missionaries are 
now much of the same opinion as myself on the subject of the sheer necessity 
of comfort, if one intends to lead a healthy life in Africa, and I believe 
steps are now being taken to supply each University :\Iission Station with one 
or more lay brothers who will attend to household cares. 
I have made many allusions to missionary hospitality. 
Iissionaries and the 
Portuguese are alike in this respect. A,s a people the Portuguese are the most 
hospitable I know in any part of the globe's surface, showing their hospitality as 
a kind of instinct alike to friend and enemy. The missionary, in the same way. 
regards hospitality as a sacred duty. X 0 matter whether his guest is disposed 
to cavil at his work or to sympathise with it he gi,oes him the best he has, and 
often more than he himself can afford; and too frequently the return both to 
the Portuguese settler or official and to the missionary is thankless abuse, or 
ridicule, on the part of the passing traveller. I have knO\\"I1 explorers \\,ho owed 
their lives and the success of their journeys and the sa\Oing of a \Oast amount 
of expenditure to Portuguese officials, planters or traders, \\Oho helped them by 
the way. \Vhen they returned to Europe, hO\,-e,"er, it was only to dilate on all 
that was defective in the Portuguese system uf government, or faulty in the 
characteristics of the race. Likewise how many tra,oellers and sportsmen have 
lived for weeks Jight-heartedly at the expense of a missionary or of a series 
of missionaries, and then have taken the earliest opportunity uf sneering at 
them and spreading calumnious reports as to their mode of life, I remember 
an instance of this in one who is now dead and therefore shall be nameless. 
He had visited the French priests at Bagamoyo, on the East Coast of Africa. 
\\Yishing to do him honour as an explorer and an Englishman. the good Fathers 
concerted together, and agreed to sacrifice their last bottle of champagne (kept 
as an occasional medicine) in his honour. \\'l1at was the result -: I Ie returned 
to Europe and said, "Those missionaries lin
 like fighting-cocks, they drink 
champagne e,oery day." 
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How few of the many hundreds who ha\Te enjoyed missionary hospitality, 
nursing and assistance ha\Te remembered that their entertainers were men 
receiving salaries from L80 to L300 a year, often with a wife and family to 
maintain. How many ha\Te attempted to make any subsequent return for the 
help afforded, not perhaps in monetary or other gifts, but in fair words. 
It has been so fine a thing at first to encounter in the wilderness such 
disinterested goodness, such heroic attempts in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and dreariest discouragements to lead oneself and to teach others 
to adopt the higher life, that your first impressions are of unbounded admiration 
for the missionaries and their work. I f you stay in the country, say three years, 
your final verdict is likely to be that of your first impression; but if you 
frequent the mission for merely three weeks you will find yourself beginning 
to criticise; the demeanour of the mission girls has lost all shyness and may 
even perhaps be lacking in modesty, for these young women when they get 
beyond childhood have lost all fear of the white man and have not been 
subjected to the excellent native discipline which enforces amongst the women 
a modest bearing and a certain amount of deference towards people of the 
opposite sex. You will, at first, be disagreeably impressed with the native 
catechists, or readers, or deacons, or whatever title the trained native adherents 
of the mission may bear: with their profuse display of religious phrases, their 
clumsily cut European clothes,l contrasting with an often sensual face, their off- 
hand manners and great conceit. But pause a moment before you too hastily 
condemn the results of mission teaching. These clothed negroes, whose very 
clothing is an offence as it often induces uncleanly personal habits, and a con- 
sequent disagreeable personal smell, and whose aping of European ways is a 
provocation to criticism, are nevertheless more useful members of the community 
than an untutored savage. They may be cheeky if you attempt, as many white 
men do, a bullying manner, but they are men of the world. They will not offer 
you physical violence nor attempt to oppose your researches into their country; 
on the contrary they will make common cause with you, and espouse your 
cause if necessary against their wild brothers. They are now British subjects, 
emphatically as much wedded to the British policy with all its mistakes and 
even with any temporary injustice it may entail, as you are. Gradually they 
or their descendants will find their proper place. \Vhen by education and 
inherited culture they are on the level of the white man, then by all means let 
them take their place as his equal. The British Empire is, or should be, 
independent of considerations of race and colour, and should take as its sole 
standard of citizenship, mental, moral and physical qualifications. Otherwise 
we have no right to interfere with these alien races, and teach them to walk in 
our "Tays, and submit to our rule. 
The fact is that it takes at least three generations before any clear apprecia- 
tion of the principles of morality, truth, gratitude and honour can penetrate the 
intellect and curb the instincts of the negro. 
 or in this disadvantage is he 
singular amongst the backward races of mankind. The same statement applies 
equally to the Red Indian, the Polynesian or the Papuan. You cannot in a year 
or two convert a wolf into a sheep dog, or a skulking jackal into a black and 
tan terrier; this change cannot be effected in the one indiddual, as a rule, no 
matter how long he may li,Te; the result can only be attained by generations 
of transmitted culture, induced by constant restraint and careful education. 


1 This item of criticism cannot be made to apply to the pupils of the Uni\'ersities 1lission who are ver} 
wisely made to dress in long" kanzus," or garments of .\rab style. 
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Even then, when the bulk of your subjects are firmly established in their new 
mode of life, and breed true, there will be occasionally disappointing reversions. 
A young sheep dog wiII take to worrying sheep, or a black and tan terrier be 
detected killing fowls.! 
I know several ordained missionaries who are pure negroes, and who 
are most worthy men. Close your eyes and you might be talking to a 
cultivated Englishman. But I only recall, at most, three instances of negrq 
priests of this excellent description who have been, in the one individual, 
raised up from a condition of utter savagery to that of an educated civilised 
man, and who have maintained themselves on this high level; almost all 
others having undergone similar experiences relapse at one time or another in 
a manner very similar to that described in Grant Allen's striking story, The 
Reverend Jol11'1- Creedy. But my hope for the eventual results lies in the know- 
ledge of what has been done amongst the negroes of the \Vest Indies. Some 
of the best, hardest-working and most satisfactory, sensible missionaries I have 
ever known have been \Vest Indians-in colour as dark as the 
-\fricans they 
go to teach, but in excellence of mind, heart, and brain-capacity, fully equal 
to their European colleagues. But then these men were at least three genera- 
tions removed from the uncivilised negro, and were as much strangers to Africa 
and African habits as the average European. Per contra, what disappointing 
results on a suiface examination would appear to him who first commenced 
studying the effects of mission work in Central Africa. If he has really been 
a student of African History, if he has read old Blue-books, old descriptions of 
travel, old missionary records, he will have noted that at the end of the 
"seventies" or the beginning of the" eighties," the missionaries of the day wrote 
with rapture of the remarkable progress in learning and in religion which had 
been made by John l\lakwira, Joseph Evangel, Robert Ktundulima, Simpson 
Chokabwino : 2 of how John 1Vlakwira and Simpson Chokabwino had been 
] .-\s an instance of the disappointing naughtiness which may occur even amongst people who have 
lived round the mission station for years, I would tell the following story. \Vhile cruising on Lake 
Nyasa in 1895 on one of our gunboats I visited the Island of - an important station of the- 
l\lission. \Ve arrived on the Saturday evening, dined with the missionaries and were invited to 
lunch with them the next day. Early on Sunday morning a number of youths came off from the shore 
in canoes bringing small tins and bottles of milk. I am exceedingly fond of milk and it is not an easy 
thing to get in Africa as a rule, I was therefore delighted at the enterprise shown by the natives of -. 
The Commander of the gunboat accordingly bought up all the milk that was offered fur sale and 
that morning we feasted on porridge and milk and c
.fé-a1t-lait. and put aside plenty of milk for tea in 
the afternoon and puddings in the evening. As it is very difficult ordinarily to obtain milk at all from the 
natives in this part of Africa, as the cows and goats are often allowed to run about unmilked, (the 
natives not caring for milk themselves) we were full of praise regarding the enterprise of these mission 
hoys. Later on we appeared at lunch, and the ladies and gentlemen of the mission apologised to us for 
handing round tinned milk, than which nothing becomes more hateful to the resident in Africa, "but," 
said the missionaries .. our hoys you know are very strict sabb3.tarians. On Sundays they absolutely 
refuse to milk the goats, so we have to go without, though we get plenty of milk on the other days of the 
\\ eek." I was just going to exclaim "How extraordinary! why lots of your boys came off this morning 
with quite a large quantity of milk for sale" when an idea struck the Commander of the vessel and 
myself simultaneously and we held our peace. On enquiry we found these youths of sabbatarian instincts 
reserved the Sunday's milk for themselves, and on occasions were very willing to sell it to strangers. 
2 The names of course are fictitious but they give some idea of the want of taste too often sho\\ n 
hy the missionaries in naming their converts. This would be very apparent to anybody who takes up one 
or other of the missionary journals published in CentTa! Africa and reads the list of haptisms. I quote 
haphazard from Life and Work in British Central Africa, the organ of the Blantyre :\Iission for September. 
189 6 , and on the first page amongst the baptisms I find the names of " l\Iungo Park Kalima and Tabitha 
his wife \\ ho have just had a little daughter christened ' Bonnie' ;" and of .. :\Iarcus Aurelius l\Ibumju. t> 
Either let a European Christian name and surname be given straight away, or keep. to the child's existing 
name or to any other native appellation and there is nothing to grate on the ear; but .\gnes Tanga- 
langa and Dora Chokabwino, Athanasius :Kdodo and \Yilfred Pujapuja are incongruous, absurd amI 
di
tasteful. 
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sent to the Lovedale Institute in South Africa, and Robert 
 tundulima and 
Joseph Evangel to Scotland; and of the great things which were to be expected 
from the raising up of a native Pastorate. Then this student will in the later 
" nineties" visit British Central ,A.frica and it will gradually dawn on him that 
this disreputable scoundrel, living with and constantly beating four \\'ives, anò 
so often inebriated with native forms of alcohol that he is continually in the 
police courts, is Simpson Chokabwino; or that this lying ., capitað"' who is 
brought before a magistrate charged with defrauding his employer (a coffee 
planter) by a forged bill is Joseph E\"angeI. Perhaps Robert Xtundulima may 
be found to have settled in douce sloth, though still a church goer with one 
wife, but with all religious enthusiasm dead and an expensive education wasted 
on market gardening. 
A,t the present moment although missionaries have been at \\'ork in British 
Central 
\frica since 1875, the numbers of real, sincere, believing, prqfcssill/J 
Christians amongst their native adherents are relatively small. The C ni\"ersities 
Mission may count 300, the Church of Scotland 400, and the Free Church 
Mission 500, because the missionaries themselves are grown far honester than 
their predecessors of the "forties" and "fifties" and are \"ery careful not to 
confuse converts with adherents and scholars, therefore in their returns they 
only give the actual number of baptised and confirmed Christians, but this 
in no way gauges the real results of their work. 1 Their scholars may be 
numbered by the thousand though those scholars may not be sufficiently 
advanced in their religious belief to be baptised; and their adherents-that 
is to say, all the surrounding natives \\-ho more or less follow their advice and 
are benefited by the example of the mission in striving to live peacefully and 
decently-number thousands more. Even if the actual religious results of so 
much labour and expenditure of li\"es and wealth seem inadequate it is 
consoling to reflect on the immense service which missionary enterprise has 
rendered to .\frica and to the world at large. "Then the history of the great 
A.frican states of the future comes to be written, the arrival of the first 
missionary \\"ill \\"ith many of these new nations be the first historical event 
in their annals, allowing for the matter of fact and realistic character of 
historical analysis in the 21st century. This pioneering propagandist will 
nevertheless assume somewhat of the character of a Ouetzalcoatl-one of those 
strange half-mythical personalities which figure in the-legends of old .American 
empires; the beneficent being who introduced arts and manufactures. imple- 
ments of husbandry, edible fruits, medical drugs, cereals, domC';;tic animals. 
To missionaries rather than to traders or government officials many districts 
of tropical 
-\frica owe the introduction of the orange, lime. and mango, of 
the cocoanut-palm, the cacao-bean and the pine apple. ImprO\"ed breeds of 
poultry and pigeons, many useful \"egetables, and beautiful garden flowers have 
been and are being taken further and further into the poorly-endowed regions 
of barbarous ..--\frica by these emissaries of Christianity. It is they too who 
in many cases ha\"e first taught the nati\"es carpentry, joinery, masonry, 
tailoring, cobbling, engineering. book-keeping, printing, and European cookery; 
to say nothing of reading, writing, arithmetic and a smattering of general 
I In other parts of .\frica, principally British possessions, large numbers of nomin.li Christians exist, 
but their religion is discredited hy numbering amongst its adherents all the drunk.ntls, liars, rogues, and 
unclean livers. .-\mong the natives in or near European settlements in one of the olde<;t uf our \\"est 
African possessions all the unrepentant 1\-1 agdalenes of the chief city are prnfessing- Christians, and I 
remember when \"isiting the place referred to in 1888 seeing a black 
Iessalina goin
 tu church in pomp, 
dad in a white silk dress anli followed hy a train of negro admirers, 
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knowledge. A]most invariably it has been to missionaries that the natives 
of Interior Africa have owed their first acquaintance with the printing press. 
the turning lathe, the mangle, the flat iron, the saw mill, and the brick mould. 
Industrial teaching is coming more and more into fa\"our, and its immediate 
results in British Central Africa have been most encouraging. Instead of 
importing printers, carpenters, store clerks, cooks, telegraphists, gardeners, 
natural history collectors from England or India, we are gradually becoming 
able to obtain them amongst the natives of the country, \\'ho are trained in 
the missionaries' schools, and ".hu having been gÏ\-en simple wholesome local 
education have not had their heads turned, are not abO\-e their station in life
 
and consequently do not prm-e the disastrous failures I have introduced in 
my foregoing references to typical individuals sent for their education to South 
Africa or the United Kingdom. At the GO\Ternment press at Zomba there is 
but one European superintendent-all the other printers being mission-trained 
natives. l\Iost of the telegraph stations are entirely \\Torked by negro telegraph 
clerks also derived from the missions. As an instance of the intelligence of 
some of these missionary scholars, I ha\-e given at the end of the chapter dealing 
with the flora of British Centra] A.frica a list and description of the natÏ\-e trees 
which is a really remarkable essay sent to me in the native tongue by a 
B]antyre scho]ar. 1 
\Yho can say with these facts before them, with the present condition of the 
natives in South _ \frica to consider, with the gradual civilisation of \Vestern 
Africa,2 that missionary work has been a failure or anything but a success in the 
Dark Continent? 
Is it of no account, do you think, is it productive of no good effect in the 
present state of Africa, that certain of our fellow-countrymen-or \\'omen- 
possessed of at least an elementary education, and impelled by no greed of gain 
or unworthy moti\"e-shou]d voluntarily locate themselves in the wild parts of 
this undeveloped quarter of the globe, and, by the very fact that they li\-e in a 
European manner, in a house of European style, surrounded by European 
implements, products, and adornments, should open the eyes of the brutish 
savages tf) the existence of a higher state of culture, and prepare them for the 
approach of cid]isation? I am sure my readers will agree with me that it is as 
the preparer of the white man's advent, as the mediator between the barbarian 
native and the in\"ading race of rulers, colonists, or traders, that the missionary 
earns his chief right to our consideration and support. He constitutes himself 
informally the tribune of the weaker race, and though he may sometimes be 
open to the charges of indiscretion, exaggeration, and partiality in his support 
of his dusky-skinned clients' claims, yet without doubt he has rendered rea] 
sen"ices to humanity in drawing extra-colonial attention to many a cruel abuse 
of pO\\-er, and by checking the ruthless proceedings of the unscrupulous pioneers 
of the white ÏI1\-asion. 
Indirect]y, and almost unintentionally, missionary enterprise has widely 
increased the bounds of our knowledge, and has sometimes been the means 


] This essay has been kindly translated for me into English by the Rev. Ale)"al1ller Hether\\ ick of the 
Church of Scotland :\1 ission, but I understand sullicient of Chinyanja, having the original \\ ith me, to 
know that the translation though a smooth one imparts no sense into the text which is not to he found in 
the original document. To test the intelligence of these scholars of the Blantyre :\lission Schoob I had 
offered a small pri7e for the best essay on this subject. There were many competitors and some of the 
essays were very good besides that one which I no\\' puhlish, and \\ hich was adjudged to be the best. 
:! "-here the Basel missionaries have pla
 ed much the same part as the British missionaries in Kyasa- 
land in introducing industrial teaching. 
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of conferring benefits on science, the value and extent of which itself was 
careless to appreciate and compute. Huge is the debt which philologists owe 
to the labours of British :Missionaries in Africa! By evangelists of our own 
nationality nearly two hundred 
\frican languages and dialects have been 
illustrated by grammars, dictionaries, vocabularies, and translations of the Bible. 

Iany of these tongues were on the point of extinction, and have since become 
extinct, and we owe our knowledge of them solely to the missionaries' inter- 
vention. Zoology, botany, and anthropology, and most of the other branches 
of scientific investigation have been enriched by the researches of missionaries, 
who have enjoyed unequalled opportunites of collecting in new districts; while 
commerce and colonisation have been so notoriously guided in their extension 
by the information derived from patriotic emissaries of Christianity that the 
negro potentate was scarcely unjust when he complained that" first came the 
missionary, then the merchant, then the Consul, and then the man-of-war." 
For missionary enterprise in the future I see a great sphere of usefulness-work 
to be done in the service of civilisation which shall rise superior to the mere 
inculcation of dogma; work which shall have for its object the careful educa- 
tion and kindly guardianship of struggling, backward peoples; work which, 
in its lasting effects on men's minds, shall be gratefully remembered by the new 
races of Africa when the sectarian fervour which prompted it shall long have 
been forgotten. 



CHAPTER VllI. 


BOTANY 


T HA T botany plays a very important part in British Central Africa north 
of the Zambezi will be plain to the most unobservant traveller. It does 
not take the first rank in popular interest, as in \tVest Africa, for vegetable 
growth is less marvellous and fantastic than in the hot rainy countries along the 
\Vest Coast belt and in the Congo Basin. Zoology, perhaps. has the first chim 
on the attention of the naturalist in South Central Africa; still botany comes 
in as a good second; for all this district (as I have incidentally pointed out in a 
previous chapter) is a kind uf secondary development of the forest region; it is 
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on the whole much more clothed with vegetation than is East Africa, N orth- 
Central or South Africa. 
Flowering plants and trees are either much more abundant or, owing to the 
less dense vegetation, much more apparent than in \\-est Africa. Perhaps there 
are not colour displays quite as gorgeous as the evanescent sheets of bloom to 
be met with in Temperate Xorth or South 
-\frica, but then the show of flowers 
is not confined to a few \\-eeks in the year, but is pretty constant throughout all 
the twelve months. Of course there is a marked bursting into bloom at the 
beginning of yearly rains and again in the benign 
autumn when the violence of the rainy season 
is over and yet the soil is still moist. 
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I have not been able 
to understand (as I have 
mentioned in a preced- 
ing chapter) why certain 
naturalists ha\"e spread 
abroad the impression 
that singing birds, sweet 
smelling flowers and gor- 
geous displays of bloom 
are practically confined 
to the temperate regions 
and are not characteristic 
of the Tropics. Ko doubt 
these impressions were 
formed from an exclusive 
acquaintance with the 
dense forests of Tropical 
America and J\lalaya, where, just as in \\'est Africa, (owing to the pre- 
ponderating gluomy forest) there is an immense display of foliage varied 
by no more than an occasional flower or spray of blossoms. And however 
wonderful the orchids of these regions may be, they rarely grow in sufficient 
numbers or near enough to the purdew of the human eye to constitute a 
blaze of colour. But no one who has kept his eyes open in the drier regions 
of Central Africa can refuse to acknowledge that the flower displays are marked 
and \"ery gorgeous. especially in that part of the country \\'hich lies a thous
n.d 
feet and more abuve sea le\-el. In the swamps and on the low-lying land It IS 
possible to pass through the country seeing little sign of any flowers d
Jring 
certain months uf the year; though here, again, the tra\"eller, to be consIstent 
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in his declaration that he has seen no flowers, must be very careful not to look 
too closely into the details of the landscape or he will falsify his own statement; 
for in the marshes there are blue or white water-lilies; amongst the high reeds 
on the forested banks of the rivers trailing convolvuluses seem to be always in 
bloom. The white plumes of the reeds and the efflorescence of many rushes 
are often beautiful and form a pleasant feature of the landscape. 
But if these lmv-Iying lands are visited in the spring-time the display of 
flowers is qui te as gorgeous 
as elsewhere. The acacia 
trees are loaded with small 
orange-coloured blossoms; 
a creeper (which some- 
times grows indepen- 
dently as a bush) has all 
along the under part of 
the stalk a continuous 
mass of small crimson 
petalless flowers. \Vhen 
these are fullv out and 
the branches 
re twined 
round some smaller tree 
or trailing on the ground 
they are like great wreaths 
of crimson. A strange leaf- 
less shrub which resem- 
bles a miniature baobab 
tree, has large blossoms 
that are rose-coloured and 
white; every moist glade 
teems with Crinum lilies 
of the purest white, or 
else white with a line of 
pink (the scent of their 
flowers being almost in- 
toxicating when in close 
proximity>; the india- 
rubber vines have sweet- 
scen ted, chaste white 
blossoms; there are shrubs 
allied to the jasmine with flowers like those of that plant; the Pterocarpus 
trees for one fortnight in the spring are loaded with immense masses of yello\\ 
laburnum-like blossom. Other papilionaceous trees of the genus LOllchocarpus 
flower profusely and resemble the lfTistaria in colour and appearance; the 
Gardenia tree has, as the reader will see by the illustration, large handsome 
white flowers which in the centre are touched with pink and orange; then 
there are the various species of EIJ1thrÙza, One of these, at least, has blossoms 
so gorgeous that I should like to get it introduced into cultivation. The 
tree belongs to the bean family; the flowers which grow in large clusters 
are vivid crimson-scarlet. It usually has but few lea,-es on it when it bursts 
into bloom. Suddenly meeting with it in the jungle-great crimson splodges 
radiating from the gnarled grey trunk-you rub your eyes thinking that it must 
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be some optical delusion. Then there is a mighty tree of the genus 

Ì'llthodea 
(probably S. ['ampallulata). Its flowers again are crimson-scarlet with a curious 
\'eh"et bood of even deeper and richer crimson; and there -is the Bomba.r, whose 
flowers also are \"i\"id scarlet-crimson with a mass of dull-black anthers and a 
calyx of ydlo\\"-green. Both Spathodea and Bombllx are trees uf great height 
and stateliness. The Bomba.t- is the mure effective object because the lea\"es 
are not much out when the flowers burst forth; and the spectacle is such that 
if Linnæus ga\"e way to tears before a field of gurse, une wonders what he 
would have done in full vie\\' of a mighty Bombax with its branches hung with 
pendant crimson flO\\'ers, like innumerable red lamps, Even the baobab's 
flowers, though they tarnish quickly, are beautiful for a brief space. while they 
retain the creamy \,"hite of their petals and the pale gold dazzle of their 
multitudinous stamens. 
There are many beans of the genus T{'phrosia, growing as creepers or erect 
shrubs \\"ith fluwers usually 
a rich purple, but in one 
species (Tepllrosia I 
ogclii) 
with the corolla snow- 
white and the calyx. stalks, 
and ovaries the deepest 
purple. Other bean flowers 
(Crotalaria and Eriosema) 
are yellow. There are .J.- 
Hibiscuses, \,"ith huge f 
flowers of lemon - ,"ellow 
crimson-centred; others of 
pure white. others of pale 
pink. 
There are shru bs uf 
the genus Copaifera ,,-huse 
flo\\"ers have large, crinkly 
petals of pure \\'hite 
streaked with ruse, and a 
po\\"erful aromatic scent; and straggling 
cucurbits \\"ith cold - ,,'hite blossoms and 
gaudy-coluured gourds. The CJles/is shrub 
exhibits big seed-vessels, se\"eral in a clump, 
covered with orange or scarlet veh"et, through 
the valves of \\"hich the black-headed beans 
protrude. Ground orchids, chiefly of the 
gen us Lissoclzilus, grow amid the grass with 
columns of red, mauve, or sulphur-yellow 
flo\\"ers. Epiphytic orchids are not so 
common, and are only found in clumps of 
dense forest, \\"here they are chiefly represented by the genera 
.-lJlsdlia and AJlgræcum. 
Every,,"here in moist places straggles the Commclill11 \\"ith 
its blooms of cobalt-blue, yellow, or white-flowers that 
,,"ither before the noonday sun, but are Im"ely in the morning 
hours. THE A:"SELLIA 
This enumeration is \\"earisome to the ere from the constan t OR" TIGER" ORCHIS 
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cltmg of Latin names; but I wish to substantiate my statements regarding 
the beauty of the flora by enabling the reader to identify the objects of my 
admiration. He should deri\"e from this list the just impression that throughout 
at least six months in the year even the low-lying plains of Central 

frica are 
bright in colour with flowers and fruits; but 
if this is the case with the lowlands what 
adjecti\'es can be employed to adequately 
picture the flora of the highlands? One 
sweeping statement must be made that during 
spring - time they are gorgeous with their 
flower displays-gorgeous \\ ith lakes of azure- 
blue and mauve, stretches of pinkish-white, 
mounds of rose-tint, columns of purple, sheets 
of ultramarine, circles of orange, constellation') 
of pure white, stains of blood-red, billows of 
yellow. .
nything more beautiful 
than these wild flo\\-er gardens in 
the country which lies between IOOO 
and 4000 feet in altitude I have 
never seen. And as I have already 
remarked, although in it:--; full efful- 
gence during the spring months 
(October, Xovember, December) and 
in the autumn revival (A pril, 
Iay, 
] une), yet the flower display in the 
uplands maintains it
elf throughout 
the whole year. \\"hy should I 
weary the reader further by II omeric 
lists of scientific names? All these 
can be found in the. \ ppendix: and 
those inclined to doubt or minimise 
';ROWI-:G 11-- ALL THE STREA:-'I VALLEYS IN THE SHIRE HIG'HLANDS my statements may look up the 
various genera and specie-; in the 
Gardens and at the Herbarium at Kew, and (taking for granted the truth 
of my statements that the flowering plants frequently grow in masses which 
contribute great effects of unbroken colour) may even without a vi:-;it to British 
Central Africa become once for all convinced that whatever may be the case 
\.\'ith the gloomy forests of the .Amazon or :\Ialay Archipelago, the open, 
reasonably-rained-on parts of Tropical Africa are as splendidly endo\\-ed with 
flower shows as with singing birds. Up in the high mountains this is still more 
marked. Here an emotional person would faint away before the rocks hung 
with blue lobelias, and the clumps of smalt and cobalt DÙa Orchids,l 
There is a tree lily ( Vdlo::;ia splelldc1/s) which in the spring-time bears from 
its gouty stems (ordinarily finished by a tuft of grass-like leaves) sprays of 
creamy-white blooms, so beautiful that e\'en the botanists of Ke\\' \\ ere touched, 
and called it " splendens." 2 
I Perhaps the loveliest ground orchid in the world-DÚa halllatopetala. This is \, ell figured {rom 
our specimens in the Transactions if the LÙl1l<can Society {or May, 18 94. 

 Botany should be dealt with by a class of sylphs; instead of which it" pricsts are often old and 
u?enthusiastic men. Plod through page after page of botanical description, J.nd \, here du you find an} 
hmt as a rule of the matchless beauty they should be describing? Little if any mentiun is malIe of the 
Cl>Iour of the" corolla" (as it is correct to call the showy part of the flower), but "hat the butanist likes to 
note with <"0 much 
atisr.'lction is that the plant is either glabrous or scabrou,.:, that it i<; p()
"ihly caulescent 
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OIL PALMS, KEAR THE So
GWE RIYER, NORTH NYASA 


Then there are the numerous Coreopses (relations of the Sunflower)-golden- 
yellow, creamy-white, and blood-red; pinkish-white anemones; purple iris 
(Aristea); rosy-tinted, salmon-tinted, 
.... apricot - tinted gladioli, or even a 
gladiolus with huge blossoms of a pale 
buff colour like café-au-lait. There is 
a great range in the colour of these 
gladioli. One has a flower of purplish- 
green. The HJpcriculIl shrub, like the 
St. John's wort in England, has large 
pale yell 0\\' blossoms. In the stream 
valleys there are balsams of pink- 
mauve; by the water side at the 
greatest altitudes is the blue 0'llO- 
glossulIl, and there are silver and gold 
IIelichrysums. And yet I have only 
signalised by name a twentieth part of 
the flowering plants of these high 
mountains in Central Africa. 
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A RAPHIA PALM 
and that the outcr "horl is covered "ilh black emergences. He likes the perianth cup to be short amI 
fleshy and prefers the anthers to he sessile. 1'\ot a single e},.c\amation of praise or prayer at the flower 
dispJayed. Of course he is right: science must be unemotional. A good drawing of this Téllo:;;a i
 
given in the Trallsadiol1s of the Limucall .Soriet)' for May, 1894. 
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So much for beauty of colour; now for the beauty of outline. There are 
five species of palm abundantly represented in British Central Africa: the 
Borassus, the Hyphæne, the \Vild date, the Raphia, and the Oil palm. 1 The 
cocoanut palm grows at one or two places on the Shire Ri\er and on Lake 
Xyasa, but it is an introduction from the East Coast. The most graceful of 
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1 The oil palm, either the Elais guÙldllsis of 'Vest Africa or a nearly-allied species grows in North- 
West l'iyasaland. It is found chiefly in the very fertile plain lying between the Nkunde mountains and the 
Lake shore; also in the well-watered hill country of the Atonga. So far as I am aware it is not found 
further south than the latitude of Bandawe-about the middle of Lake Kyasa-nor does it seem to reach 
<lny part of the east coast of that lake. It may be reported eventually from the Chambezi River which 
flows down the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau and becomes the Upper Congo, but it has not been recorded up 
to the present. Therefore, after quitting Lake Xyasa and ascending to the Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau one 
does not encounter the oil palm again until the south shore of Tanganyika is reached. I [ere there are a 
few examples but it is not abundant. On the Upper Luapula, however, :\Ir. Sharpe found it growing in 
considerable numbers and apparently identical with the \Vest Coast species; but this may be the result of 
fjirect introduction by the Alunda-a West African people who make considerable use of its oil for food. 
l\fr. 'Vhyte and myself have done our best to introduce the oil palm into South Xyasaland and the nuts 
planted in the Zomba Botanical Gardens have already grown to the height of a couple of feet. Even if 
there was no idea of exporting the palm oil and thus competing with \Vest Africa it would be extremely 
useful locally for cooking purposes. The illustration I gi\'e here is done from a photugraph taken of a 
dump of oil palms at the north end of Lake Nyasa. 
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these palms is the Raphia, a species as yet unnamed. The trunl-.. or stem 
seldom reaches to any great height abO\"e the ground; it has enormously long 
fronds ,,"hich ri<;e into the air and give the idea of height. The foliage of these 
fronds is a glaucous green, but the midrib in the lidng frond is bright orange. 
The seeds are much like the cones of certain 
conifers. They are coyered with glossy brO\yn 
scales and are extremely hard, taking a ,,"hole 
year to germinate in the ground. This palm 
would no doubt produce a ,,"ine-like sap, as 
is the case with its near congener the Raphia 
í'Ùlifcra / but I ha'"e not heard of the nati,'es 
using it for this purpose in Central A.frica. 
The midribs of its enormous fronds are of 
greatest sen"ice to man, being '"ery light, 
easily straightened, some,,'hat uniform in 
girth and yery strong. The Raphia midribs 
at once constitute a light and effecti,"e laddel- 
20 feet long by small rungs being inserted 
111 the holes made on the leaf-bearing surface of the midrib. This palm also 
in the same manner furnishes rafters for houses. The destruction of it at the 
hands of the natiyes has been somewhat wanton, and ,,'e ha'"e taken measures 
in the more settled districts to protect the Raphia, besides gathering the seeds 
and replanting them extensi,"ely. 
The Borasslls ßabdlifcr grows to a great height. Its fronds curl into 
a semicircle and make the 
familiar palm fan of the East. 
The fruit is large-as big as 
a child's head-and the husk 
is a pale yellowish-green ,,"hen 
ripe. I belie,"e the kernel to '.. 
be of little use The trunk of ( 
the palm is yery good for 
 
certain purposes in building. 
The Central African IIy- 
phæne is so similar in appear- 
ance to the Borassus that the 
one is often mistaken for the 
other by the passing traveller. 
They are distinguished chiefly 
h)
 the diffcrel1ce it1 tlleir frllÌt. \1:, ',- 
The fruit of the Borassus I 
ha\ e already described. That 
of the ITyphæne is much 
smaller-the size of a large 
egg-shaped] a,'a orange. Its 
covering is a rich chestnut- 
brown and has a s,,"eetish taste, like gingerbread. The kernel of the nut is ,,-hite 
and extremely hard and can be used as a sort of vegetable i,"ory. Innumerable 
things are made of the tough and lissom fronds, and the trunk of this palm can 
be made '"ery useful in building as it is easily split ,,'ith ,,"edges into board-like 
segments. [t takes a beautiful polish, having a very handsome graip. 
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A REED BRAKE (I'hraglllites COllllJlItJllj) 



I have not observed in British Central ..L-\frica the curious s\\'elling of the 
"item either of the Borassus or Hyphæne which is so noticeable in other part::; 
of ..L-\frica, such as the East Coast or the Congo Basin. 
A wild date grows either on r.igh mountain slopes which are well watered 
or on the banks of large rivers or the shores of a lake. It i:; a handsome palm; 
though occasionally when growing to a great height the stem becomes spindly 
and has a tendency to curve and lean. The fronds are extremely green and 
never have that glaucous tint so characteristic of the date palm. The fruit 
when ripe is just eatable. It looks 
and tastes like a very poor form 
of date. 
The cocoanut palm should do 
well in the vicinity of all our 
lakes and rivers judging by the 
examples already growing at 
Kotakota and on the Central 
Shire, The fruit produced at 
Kotakota is excellent. 
Handsome Cycads grow on 
the lower slopes of 
lùunt l\llanje. 
I have not observed them else- 
where. vVild bananas (Jlusa 
I'tlsete) grow on the hillsides, 
They are really beautiful objects; 
the trunk is much thicker and 
the foliage more statuesque and 
ample than in the cultivated 
species. They would be familiar 
objects to Londoners, as allied 
forms are planted in the London 
parks during the summer. 
Although it forms an abomin- 
able growth to force one's way 
through on account of the stiff 
spear-blades, thePhraglllites reed I 
can be an object of great beauty 
with its enormous flower-plumes 
of grey-white. But the leaves 
though not exactly rigid are stiff 
and have a sharply-pointed ter- 
mination, and these points pierce 
the skin if abruptly encoÜntered. 
There are innumerable other 
grasses, handsome in the outline 
of their growth and beautiful in 
their flowering. One small, low 
grass in the height of the rainy /' 
season spreads the ground with 
a fleecy carpet of pale mauve, its 
abundant inflorescence being of 
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that tint. Still the grass of Central ,Africa is one of its great plagues. Bet,,"ecn 
the months of Xm"ember and February there gro\\'s up a monstrous herbage 
under the influcnce of the sun and rain. The grass stems will sometimes 
reach eight feet in height. 
 ot only do 
many of their leaves cut like razors or 
stab like spears but in the autumn months 
of April and l\Iay their seeds ripen and 
in some cases seek distribution by methods 
painful to the human animal. There is 
one especially-a species of Stipa, ,,"hose 
seeds I here illustrate. 
-\s you pass along 
a nati\-e path which is almost invisible 
(for grass grmdng on either side lea\"es 
nothing but an obscure narro\\' tunnel). 
the seeds of this Stipa easily detach 
themsekes and descend \\"ith a spiral 
flight on to your person, the slight im- 
petus of their fall carrying the sharp 
barbed point of the seed right into the 
clothing; here the mO\"ement of the body 
acting on the barbs of the seed works it 
farther and farther in, so that it eventually reaches and scratches the skin. There 
are cases reported of this Stipa where the seed has actually penetrated the skin 
of certain animals. 
-\ t one time the idea "'as mooted that the seed germinated 
thus in the flesh, but this is not true. It is a mere accident that the barbed 
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grain happens to alight on an animal. \rhat it intends to do is to pitch, point 
first, on the ground, which is hardened by the dry weather, and pierce its "oay 
through the soil by the same means that will enable it to pass through a coat 
of thick texture. The feathery plume attached to the seed acts as a kind of 
float to carry it through the air perpendicularly to\\ ards the ground, 
There is no lawn grass indigenous to Central Africa, but the Dub grass 
of Ceylon has been introduced by 
Ir. \Yhyte and the late :ðlr, John Buchanan. 
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AN ALBIZZIA TREE 


and has thriven \Vonderfull\'. \Yith this we can get excellent lawlls and very 
superior fodder for horses a;1d cattle. 
.Among rushes there is the king of them, the papyrus. I ha'"e referred once 
or twice before in this book to its great beauty, and ,,'ill not ,,'eary my readers 
by the repetition of my descriptions. The pith of the papyrus "ohich was used 
by the Egyptians as a material on which to write, and ,,'hich has gi,oen its name 
to "paper," appears to possess a sugary or starchy quality, so that when the 
flattened strips of rolled-out pith are moistened the edge of one can be laid on 
the edge of the other, and wi1l adhere to it; and this, I believe, is the way 
sheets of paper were made. "'hy it should not once more be brought into use 
as a paper-making material I do not know. 
_-\mongst the graceful types of \-cgctation mention must not- be omitted of 
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I These are especially beautiful at the north end of Lake Nyasa where they are grown by the natives 
for the sake of the shade they give. Their hranches have long brown rootlets which gradually reach 
to the ground where they make independent growth, as is done by the Banyan tree in India. 
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the tree ferns on the mountains and the many beautiful ferns to be found in 
moist places. The Osmùnda grows luxuriantly in the stream valleys, and there 
are many varieties of maiden-hair. The dear familiar bracken appears directly 
an altitude of 3000 feet is reached, and flourishes thence up to 6000 feet; in 
company with it grows the blackberry bramble, and the two together gladden 
the exile's heart like emissaries 
from home. 
There are many noble forest 
trees to be signalised for their 
beauty of outline and foliage. 
There are the Parinariums, 
which tower up a hundred feet 
into the air; the velvet-foliaged 
""llbi

ia,' the Ebony (Diospyros); 
the Khaya (K. senegalellsis); the 
Ptcrocarþlls, with its glorious fort- 
night of efflorescence, when the 
whole tree is a mass of large 
yellow flowers, and exhales an 
intoxicating odour of honey, at- 
tracting thereby thousands of 
bees; and glossy-leaved fig trees 
of the genus Ficus. 1 These hand- 
some forest trees, however, are 
generally restricted to the banks 
of rivers or the shores of lakes, 
or else to moist mountain slopes. 
The bulk of the country is covered 
by a forest of thin and poor type- 
chiefly Trachylobiums and Copai- 
feras, Hymenocardias, Anonas 
and Misuko (Uaþaca kirkia1ltl), 
besides certain vines of large size 
growing in the habit of a shrub, 
and acacias which are of various 
forms and very little foliage. 
Some of these acacia trees are 
more clothed when they grow 
near water, and the scent of 
their flowers is delightful; but in the form of bushes they are intolerable. 
Were it not that the uniform pale green of the trunks and branches of the 
better developed acacias and their feathery light-green foliage and orange- 
coloured flowerets class them as beautiful, I should have been inclined to put 
them in the division of the vicious. 
There is malicious vegetation in Africa. There is a small plant-a kind of 
asafætida-which gives forth the most noxious smell of bad drains when it 
is trampled on. There are various kinds of arums that give out a sickening 
odour; an euphorbia which, when broken, spurts out a poisonous milk, one 
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drop of which in the eye will bring about se"ere inflammation; very thorny 
mimosas (sensitive plant); and a horrid little \'ine 1 growing on all cultivated 
ground, and springing up from underground tubers which are very difficult 
to extirpate. An atrocious pest, the "Spanish needle," has reached this 
country. It is found all round the world now in the culti,-ated regions of 
the Tropics. The flower is a pour irregular compòsite, like a lanky daisy, 
with white petals and yellow centre, and seeds that develop at one end 
a number of tiny hooks, so that passing through a field where this weed 
grows one's trousers bristle with innumerable brown seeds, clinging tightly 
to the cloth. A still greater 
pest is the iI/uClma 2 bean, of 
which I gi,-e an illustration. It 
is a creeper tha t grows over 
bushes and trees. The seed pods 
are co\'ered \\'ith tiny silky hairs 
of a reddish - brown. These, if 
touched by the skin, cause a 
most extraordinary, most extra- 
vagant irritation-a sort of nettle 
rash. The skin is covered with 
large white weals and the irrita- 
tion and heat are su bad that 
nothing but stripping and rubbing 
oneself with a cooling lutiun afford 
relief This cow itch is of very 
subtle dispersal. Clothes \\'hich 
have been washed are laid out to 
dry on bushes, and attract a few 
of the hairs off the seed pods of 
the ,JIllCIl1Za. To all appearance 
they might have nothing on them 
to attract attention, but they are 
no sooner \\'orn next the skin than a sensation as of innumerable fleas attacking 
one begins to be felt until at last the irritation is unendurable. The cow itch 
is a thing which particularly affects old clearings and abandoned plantations, 
and therefore grows frequently by the roadside in Central .\frica where the 
path traverses districts that ha\'e been inhabited. 
A Smila.t' yam is a noxious thing, as it twines round the shrubs and plants 
and throttles them; moreover the under side of the stalks are armed with 
sharp thorns which tear the skin when one is forcing a way through the bush, 
;\ lily, supposed to be the species which for inadequate reasons was named by 
Linnæus Gloriosa sllPcrba, is very poisonous to cattle or horses. But for 
this reputation (which is not absolutely proved) it is a pretty thing; the 
flowers de,-elop, as they expand, from yelluw-green to brownish-crimson and 
the terminations of the leaves are prolonged into fantastic tendrils. 
The grotesque in ,-egetation is well represented. Look at the Baobab tree 
,,-ithout its lea\'es! Is it not as though nature had perpetrated a loathsome 
jest? Its enormous bulk (they have been measured 80 feet in girth) which 
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BAOBAB TREE 


I This Vilis serpellS, 3S it i.. called, clambers over and throttles plant after plant, At thè same time 
when it has reached a fence and spread itself out \\ ith its pretty red.currant-like grapt"s it is very 
decorative. 2 Chil,'_t of many part,> of '\psaland. 
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after all is nothing but soft, fihrous, pithy wood inside the hard rind; its gouty 
limbs springing from the massÍ\-e trunk and so inadequately fulfilling the 
promise of majesty; and the leprous look of the \\'hole object with its smooth, 
shiny, dirty-pink bark make up a total that is wholly 
grotesque. The leaves only remain on this tree for 
about fi\-e months, and even then they are so thinl). 
scattered as to gi\-e no shade, The flowers are hand- 
some as they open, but soon tarnish and turn brown, 
as though the whole tree were permeated with a sickly 
taint. The seed vessels, shaped like huge bean-pods, 
hang perpendicularly from the branches by string-like 
stalks and are cm'ered "ith a thin grey plush. Broken 
open they ,,"ill be found to contain a ,,"hite pith, yield- 
ing a pleasant acid taste, which can be made into a 
drink faintly resembling lemonade. 
_ \nother grotesque thing is the Ellp/lOrbill, which 
grows in the plains-a cube-like stem with a fe,,- flat 
segments branching off it; or the Candelabra Euphor- 
bia found in the low country and on the harsher 
uplands. The species of this Euphorbia ,,'hich grows 
in the hills does not reach the same size as the 
monster of the plains. It looks, with the blood-red 
aloes growing in the same locality, a fit vegetation to 
surround the entrance to a \\-itches' cavern. The 
subsidiary branches are like innumerable scorpion 
tails, as though a congeries of immense scorpions 
rHE EUPHORBIA OF THE PLAI:"S \\'ere collected in a knot ,,'ith their tails in the air. 
There are many other Euphorbias not already 
instanced ,,-hich are distinctly quaint, though their absurdity has a dash of the 
saturnine. Their determination to grow absolutely green flowers, when nearly 
every other plant goes in for colour, 
shows a trait of originality. 
The Aloe ",hen it is in blossom 
and throws up its spike of coral 
coloured tubes, can be almost pretty; 
otherwise without flo\\-ers it is gro- 
tesque as it sprawls over the ground 
and its thick-spotted red and green 
leaves with sharp serrated edges and 
long whip-like terminations \\Tithe in 
ascending ,,'horls from the crouching 
woody stem. 
The Kllip/lOjia (the I. red - hot 
poker" of our gardens) is on the 
borderland bet,,-een the grotesque 
and the beautiful. \\"hen its flower CA:"I)EI AHRA EI-PHORBIAo; 
spike is in full bearing and the many 
little tube-like flo,,-ers are scarlet, lightening into ycllo\\, it offers a fine body 
of colour; but \\'ithout the bloum the plant with its limp attenuated kave
 
(green and spotted ,,"ith ,,-hite, ha\ ing much of the aloe's fleshine:-ìs ,,'ithout 
its pompous stiffness) looks like some l11on..;trou-.; caricature of a lily 1TI:lde in 
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a madman's world. The Fro/ea has tried to be beautiful but it merely succeeds 
in being strange, with its immense saucer-shaped flO\\"ers like gigantic daisies. 
These soon \\Oither and yet remain on the bush, hidcous black objects, for many 
months afterwards. The Protea shrub is only fit to look at during one month 
in the year. 
The many creepers of the forests develop huge lianas. These are chiefly 
characteristic of the various rubber-\-ines of the genus LllJldolplzia. 
The Smlsevieria plants should be classed amongst 
the grotesque if they did not lead us by a natural 
transition to the useful. They are absurd things, just 
segments of crude vegetation which might be stalks, 
but \\Ohich are, I suppose, lea\'es that come up out of 
the ground anyhow. One triangular leaf may be standing 
alone, although there may be a Stonehenge clump of 
four or fi\-e others growing stiffly together and yet having 
as little connection \\-ith each other as possible. [t is very 
rare to see these things in flower. \Vhen they do flower 
the blossom comes out at the side of the leaf, which makes 
you think that the leaf after all is a stalk. Ordinarily 
they look as though they had forgotten where 
they came from and what they \\"ere doing, 
and whether they should or should not 
have leaves or stalks or flowers. 
They are fleshy, but with limp 
leathery edges, and they produce 
excellent fibre. A company has 
been started for the cultivation of 
the SmlsC'l'Ùria, \\"hich grows in 
dry, stony ground; but unfortu- 
nately at the present time the 
price of fibre is so low that the 
...., 
export of the SaJlse'vieria will not 
yield large profits. 
Fibre is also obtained from the 
Aloes, Baobab and the arboreal 
Hibiscus,' the extraordinary /Úgdia tree (\\'hose seed pods are sometimes ncarly 
as thick as a man's thigh and like a huge pendant sausage in shape) contains in 
its seed pods a fibrous material like the Egyptian Lufah \\"hich can be used for 
rubbing the skin after a bath, and might be utilised for many other purposes, 
The nati\Oes take the seeds of these /Új:dia pods and roast and eat them in 
times of scarcity. A species of hemp, probably introduced, grO\\ s wild all 
()\Oer British Central A.frica, It is smoked by the natives, as [ ha\-e alreadv 
stated. This hemp might also be got to yield a fibre, and some of the palm
" 
would do the same. 
Oils are produced by thc SeStllllltlll (a handsome flowering plant \\"ith large 
mau\Oe-pink blossoms), by sc\'cral species of 
?itc..r, by the Ca:-;tor oil plant 
(Ricillus) (which grows in extravagant abundance in and near to the native 
settlements), by the Oil palm fÙund in X orth- \V est 
 yasaland, by the ground 
nuts (
\rachis and \Toanclzeia, which are almost indigenous); and by other 
seeds and nuts not yet identified, 
For timber there are the A frican teak (Oldjiddia); the A-hllj'll" the 
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Gr("wia (often twelve feet in circumference with black hard wood in the middle 
through which no insect can penetrate); various species of Vilex J" the 
ParÍ1zariulll / the Af:;elia (whose bark is often made into boxes); the Ebony 
(Diospyros); the Ironwood (Copaifera); the I\Isuko (Uapa('a kirkiana); and the 
Mlanje Cedar (
Viddringto1lia 7.(!hytei). 
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Drugs are obtained from the Strophanthus creeper l (used for poisoning 
arrows and killing fish, \"aluable in affections of the heart); from the E1J,thropll- 
læltlll (the bark of which produces a violent emetic or poison known as 1I1ua'Zli); 
from the roots of certain nettles (which furnish purgatives): from the seeds of 
the Crotons. the Castor oil plant, certain beans, euphorbias, and innumerable 


1 The Strophanthus may be rccognised by the extraordinary position of its two seed pods which grow 
cJ\.actly at the end of the stalk and opposite to each other so that they look like one large pod placed at 
right angles to the end of the stalk. 
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roots, leaves, flO\\"ers, seeds and barks not as yet identified and named. 
Iany of 
these like the Strop/ulllthus may prove valuable additions to our Pharmacopæia. 
The natives eat the fruit of the Amomum. The flower of this plant 
appears a short distance above the ground in the spring months. One species 
is a lovely purple-red, another a pink-mauve, a third crocus-yellow, and a fourth 
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(;RO\\'TH OF BR \ '\CHES: FOI lACE; A:"<D COXES OF THE :\II.A:\)I-: CEDAR 
(IViddn'llgt01zia 'l'hytei) 


white. Thev look at a distance like exaggerated crocuses. Preceding the 
florescence of the yellow species, large flat. yellow leaves appear, and spread 
o\'er the surface of the soil; but in the case of the purple Amomums the 
flower goes before the leaf, and the tall foliage which then follows is somewhat 
Jike a dwarf banana. to \\'hich genus the .\momums are distantly related. Their 
seed vessels are bright red, and are dividèd into sections, each with a black 
seed. The pulp surrounding them is pleasantly acid and is chewed by the 
15 
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natives. The seeds of one .-\momum are '"ery arumatic, and form the ., :\1ala- 
guetta" pepper from \Yest . \frica-of \\'hich our ancestors '\'ere so fond, that 
it proved in the beginning uf our trade with the Dark Cuntinent. a more 
pO\\'erful motive fur sending ships to \Vest .-\frica than the obtaining of slaves 
or gold. 
The fruits of the l\1suko ({
apaca), the Parinarium, the Tamarind (a very 
common tree in the lowlands), the Sycomore fig, certain species of StrJ'dmos, 
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the 
--lllolla or Custard _-\pple, and the various kinds of Lmulolp/lia are much 
eaten by the natives. \\'ith the exception of the Tamarind, they offer little 
attraction to the Eurupean. 

Iany trees have a :'m-ect or an edible gum, but I have not been able 
tu identify the species. From the fact that a TrtlchylobiulIl is found there 
may be gum copaI, but I cannot say that any has been bruught tu light as yet. 
Rubber is obtained from two or more species of LtlJulolphia, also from Ficlls, 
and from the handsume tree or shrub TllbcnllClIlolltalla, 
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APPENDIX 1. 


THE following essay on the "Useful Trees of British Central Africa" is the 
prize essay among several sent in froUl the native scholars of the Hlantyre 

Iission Schools (Church of Scotland) to compete for a prize [ offered for the 
best description in the Ci-nyanja language of the Useful Trees of the 
Protectorate. 
The essay here given was \\Titten in Ci-nyanja by Harry Kamb\\'iri, one of 
the native scholars of the :l\Iission, and has been kindly translated for me into 
English by the Rev. .Alexander Hetherwick, ,l\I.A., of the Church of Scotland 

Iission.-I I. II. J. 
AN ESSA Y ON 
THE USEFUL TREES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


By HARRY KAMBWIRI 


Chiramll grows near marshy ground, or in the middle of the marsh itself. It is of 

mooth bark, in parts scaly. It bears a fruit which is used as medicine for pleuritic 
or neuralgic pains in the chest. The fruit is plucked, then roasted by the fire, and applied 
to the painful spot, for the relief of the pain. 
Challdimbo 1 grows on any kind of sandy soil. It has an edible fruit, black in colour 
On removing the outer rind it is found exceedingly pleasant, or on simply chewing in the 
mouth it resembles a sweetmeat. The wood of it is used for making pestles, spoons, 
pillows and drums. It is apt to crack. The tree is not a pretty one; it has a large 
number of branches; the wood is not hard; it is useless as a firewood: cuttings 
planted out grow well, and are employed as fencing poles. 
,Jlsuko 2 grows on sandy soil, and nowhere close to water. Its fruit reaches maturit) 
in October, and is edible in November and December. 'Vhen the fruit is ripe it 
falls of itself, and is picked up as an edible fruit exceedingly good. In famine seasons 
people squeeze the fruit into a dish, mash it up, and eat it. 
The wood of it is used for boards, which are good for tables, chairs, desks, etc" etc. 
The boards are red in colour, but are apt to crack. If left, however, till thoroughly dry 
it ùoes not crack. 
It is used by women as firewood for burning pots, plates, etc., but it leaves a very 
abundant ash. 
It is employed in medicine. Pieces are chipped off and steeped. The water is then 
drunk. It has an astringent taste. 
It is not a deep rooter-only the tap root goes down any distance. 
It is good for charcoal making; abo is used for couples, etc., in house-building, as 
it cannot be bored by wood insects. If the seeds are planted they grow into a tree, but 
very slowly. 

1lþilldilllbi3 grows on sandy soil near water. The fruit is edible, but bad smelling, 
and is usually only eaten hy animals. The timber is white, and is easily made into 
boards. If cut green the wood cracks, but not if cut dry. It is made into spoons, 
mortars, pillows, etc. One species, called chipilldilllbi, is used in medicine. If a child 
is feverish its leaves are taken and pounded and mixed with water, in which the child 
is then bathed. 


I Erylhnizl1 IOIJle1l10,ftl (?).-I I. I I. J. 


2 0
lJ'l1ca kirl-t(lIll1.-II. II. J. 


:: r/ln sp.- I l. II. J. 
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.fiIll)!01I)'e'l'e 1 grows in flat, open, damp soil, or near water. Its fruit, when ripe, is 
black, and is edible. I think the Europeans might employ it after pounding in the 
manufacture of ink. Its wood is used in furniture-making. 
11Ipillgo 2 is a good wood, used in making the masts of dhows. 'Vith the inner 
wood natiyes make canes, knife-handles, etc. It grows near streams, and is always 
seen on the banks of big ri\-ers. Long ago people employed this wood in making 
arrow-heads, as it is eÀceedingly hard. 
Mkltlld1l11gulll'lf.e grows on sandy soil. Is used in making knobkerries, tobacco pipes. 
It takes on a good polish. 
ilIpÙljipillji is a choice fruit tree. It is propagated from cuttings, and takes five 
years before reaching maturity. 
lIfasall grows anywhere on high ground. The surface of the tree is con
red with 
small prickles. It bas short, small leaves and a small fruit. 'Yhen ripe the fruit is red. 
It is then plucked or picked off the ground where it may have fallen. It is boiled in a 
pot into which a gun,-barrel has been inserted. The pot is covered up, and a fire 
is kindled beneath it. 'Yater is poured on the gun-barrel, and the distilled liquid is 
caught in a bottle as Kachaso (spirits). 
J.1Ikakatllku grows on sandy soil. It is a very hard wood, hence its name. The 
wood is good at the heart of the stem. People scrape off the bark, steep it, and 
drink the liquid. 
llfkwesll grows near the river or lake on small ant hills. The wood is very hard. 
The fruit is long and finger-like. The wood is good for making boards for furniture, etc. 
ilItulldula grows near a stream. Its fruit is edible and sweet. The bark is used 
for dyeing cloth of a red colour, like Turkey-red calico. The wood can be made 
into boards. 
.ilIllullglltwa-a large tree growing in the long grass near a stream. It produces 
a red fruit inedible save by elephants. The wood is used for making mortars, and also 
for canoes. 
Cllitas)'a is a hard wood that does not, however, grow to any siæ. ]t grows on sanely 
soil. The wood is used in making head-rests (pillows) and lip ornaments for women. 
lIfku)'u 3 grows either near a stream or on high ground. If the stem is cut it exudes 
a white sap which is used in smearing arrows, so as to harden them. The fruit is called 
Ilgll)'ll, and is edible. In seasons of famine the fruit is plucked when still green, and 
pounded and eaten as. a porridge with fowl as relish. If picked up hard and dry the fruit 
is mashed up and cooked. The bark of the tree gives good bark-rope. It affords good 
shade. The fruit is eaten by the birds. There is another species of fig called mþlllllbe, 
with a larger fruit. If many of the fruit are eaten they are apt to cause sore throat. 
.fifbawa 4 grows near a stream or in dense clumps of forest, It is a large tree. The 
fruit is not edible, but the seeds of it are roasted, pounded, and used in dyeing or softening 
hark-cloth. The bark of the tree is thick. The wood is used in canoe-making. The 
Europeans make excellent boards of it, as it does not crack, which they make into articles 
of furniture. The natives Use it as a medicine for the stomach. They chip off pieces 
of bark and steep them in a dish, and drink the water. 
lII1l/!,we1l)'e is a special large-sized tree, which grows near streams. Chips of the bark 
are used as medicine for the stomach. They are steeped in water, and the water is drunk. 
The leaves are long and narrow. The fruit is small 
md inedible. The wood makes 
excellent boards, of a light colour, which crack only to a small extent. The wood IS 
very hard, and is u5ìed for making furniture. It is also used in canoe-making. 


1 Nuxia congesta.-J I. I I. J. 
:: FialS S)'COlJloYlls,-H. II. J. 


2 Fhony--DiospJ'ros sp.-II. II. J. 
4 A-haya .\"{'/ll'J:-alt'llsiJ, - II. I [, -'. 
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Jl.-Isltlllbltti grows anywhere on sandy soil. Its bark is used in making bark-cloth. 
and also bark-rope. When dry the timber makes good firewood. 
l\
lpin'l grows on flat, open, wet plains, also on higher ground. The natives 
use the wood in making pestles for pounding grain, as it is hard and heavy. 1 t makes 
good firewood. 
..JI/olllb'Wfl grows anywhere on sandy soil or on the hills. By partially burning it 
makes good charcoal. The sap is red and is sticky to the touch. The natives make 
mortars, drums, spoons, pestles, etc. It makes beautiful boards. The bark is used as 
medicine for nettlerash. The fruit is used in pleuritic pains of the chest. It is roasted, 
and the ash is punctured into the painful spot. 
".LVkolll'U'a grows near a stream. It is used in making drums, pestles, spoons, pillows, 
It is a very light wood, and makes good boards. The leaves are small, and the bark 
is thin. . 
..Jljolllbo:! grows near streams or on sandy soil. The fruit is eaten by baboons. 
Xatives make bark-cloth and strong bark-rope. 
Jlka/ate grows on sandy soil, especially near the foot of hills. It is used in making 
wall posts for houses, and roofing. 
Ba/isa grows on high ground. It makes into good hoards. The wood of it is Ver) 
hard. The nati,-es here make good pestles of it. 
.YRako grows near streams or in clumps of forest trees. Natives make head-rests of it. 
and wooden arrow-heads for shooting small birds. The wood is good and hard. 

JI/el/dillli/o grows on high ground or on hills. It blossoms into flowers on the 
approach of the rainy season. X atives use the wood for making drums, which are strong 
and give out plenty of sound. Chips of the bark are used in medicine. 
Jlbal/ga grows on high ground. It is an exceedingly hard wood. The leaves are 
used as medicine in headache. They are pounded or steeped in a pot or basin, and the 
face is washed with the water. Sometimes simply the smell of the leaves is sufficient. It 
makes an excellent medicine, and effects a cure after repeated applications. 'Vhen dry 
the wood makes good firewood which leaves no ash. 
_JI/aJJlbe,3 the largest tree in this country, grows near water. It produces a fruit called 
malambe, the inside of which is white and is eaten thus :-the inside is scooped out, 
mi\.ed with water, and eaten. Large strips of the wood are taken and beaten, so as to 
form a fibre from which cord is made. The tree produces very few leaves. 
lIIkoJlgoJJlwa is a good tree for shade. It grows near the River Shire, and also in the 
.\[angoni country. 
.jV
f{osa grows on flat plains near rivers. The wood on being cut is very soft. The 
bark is used in making cord for weaving nets or sewing sleeping mats. The fruit is 
roasted and mixed with tobacco snuff as a flavouring. 
,JI/lIlldo grows anywhere on sandy soil. The leaves are small: the wood is hard: 
the fruit is inedible. It is used as medicine for the stomach by steeping the bark and 
drinking the water, or by twisting it into a cord and wearing the cord tied round the waist. 
Chikujlllllbu grows on sanùy soil or near a stream. The bark is cm-ered with small 
scales. One is growing in the Square at Blantyre 1\[ission. The wood is used for 
making mortars, pestles, spoons and pillows. 
ChuJJlbu is used as stomach medicine. The bark is chipped off and steeped, and 
the water is drunk. It is also used in treating boils. The boil is opened with a sharp 
point made of this wood which prevents it recurring again. The tree grows on -;and) 
soil near ant-hills. It is a \-ery soft wood. 


1 Coþaifew sp., alliec\ to the 
Jnpane or "ironwooc\" tree of Livingstone.-H. II. J. 
2 Brach)'stegia IOllgijòlia.-11. 11. J. :1 The Baohab-Adamùllliz dl:
'itata.-II. 11. J. 
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Æítawa grows on any kind of soil. The wood is not hard. When dry it ]s not 
heavy, but when green, natives make good bark-doth of it, and rope. 
.JIsoþll is used in medicine, and also to make bows. It makes good boards. Chips 
of it are steeped in the water where bark-cloth is steeped, so as to dye it black. The 
\\ood is hard to ('ut and cracks. It grows close to streams or in damp, marshy spots. 
JlIkwale grows on plains, as on the bank of the Tuchila. It is used for making 
spoons, pestles, and lip-rings worn by native women. It is very white, and does not crack. 
llIs% grows on sandy soil, and makes good boards. Natives cut it into pestles, 
pipes, and spoons. It will not make mortars because it is too hard. The fruit is eaten 
by game such as bushbuck, etc. 
l1Iseche!a grows on sandy soil near a hill. It is very like the lIlsuku tree, but has 
smaller leaves, It makes as good boards as the msuku tree. The fruit is small and 
edible. 
.llfchellje grows on plains near ant-hills. The bark is rough and the leaves are small. 
It is used in medicine by steeping chips of it in water, and drinking the water. It is 
used as medicine for game-traps. The fruit is pounded and placed in the traps. In 
seasons of famine it is eaten as a food. 
Nkzmgun)'allji/a grows anywhere near the river. Its fruit is not eatable. The wood 
makes good boards, It is used as medicine for sores, by steeping chips of the wood 
in water, and washing over the wound by means of a feather. 
Chiwimbi grows near streams, The stem i
 light in colour. The lea,-es are long and 
narrow. The natives make the wood into pestles, spoons, mortars, etc. It makes good 
boards of a \\ hite colour. It is also used in making drums, and as stomach medicine in 
fever. 
.1JIkwakwa produces a nice fruit. It grows on hiíls in dense clumps of trees. The 
fruit is sweet and tastes like pineapple. 
.lJ.fgll'lf./angll'Wo is used in medicine by steeping the bark. It has a very bitter ta<;te 
like quinine. It makes into good boards. 
,iJfseje cuts into good hoards. It is not hard to saw up, The wood is red in colour. 
It grows on sandy soiL '''hen the tree is small its branches make good pestles. 
.II/jole 1 is a good wood used in canoe-making. I t is a very tall tree, with the leaves 
all at the top. It makes into very strong canoes. It grows on the river and at Linjisi. 
Sllllya is a tree that grows at the river, and is used in making wall-posts of houses, 
and in twisting into ropes. It is a very common tree. 
.lJ.ftolJloni grows on sandy soil and hilly country. It is used in medicine. [t makes 
a good tree for fence-posts, as it takes root and grows. The sap is used in smearing the 
tops of drums, that the india-rubber may adhere to the skin. The fruit is inedible. 
.J.1Ibewe g;ows on sandy soil. Long ago the wood was used for arrow-heads. It is 
used also in smelting and working iron, that the metal may be made readily malleable. 
.IIfþele/e grows on plains near the river. The tree is one used in canoe-making, as it 
does not crack. 
.IIItolldo is found at the river, and is used in canoe-making, and in making mortars, 
pestles, etc. The fruit, which is called .IIIat01uio. is edible. 
.IIlsichisi'2 grows near streams. The wood is used in making stocks of guns, pestles, 
pillows. 
JJIsal/gu, a canoe tree. The bark is rough, the leaves are small. It grows at the river. 
.IIIsulllwa grows at the river; somewhat rough in the oark. The tree is useful in 
canoe, making. 
1 P,u'Ùzarilllll sp.-H, I l. J. 2 \\ïld date palm, Ph(l.'1zÙ sp.-II, Ii. 1. 
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J.JIkullde 1 grows near streams. Is useful in canoe-making. The fruit is edible, but is 
apt to discolour the teeth. 
Dulullt grows on sandy soil. It is used in making drums, mortars, spoons. etc. It 
makes good boards. The root also is used in drum-making. It is a light wood. 
.1.1ftolldewoko is used in canoe-making, Elephants are fond of the fruit. The wood 
is hard and very hea,-y. It is used in making the big drums used by the river people. 
il1ltmdu grows in clumps of trees or on the sites of deserted ,-illages. Cuttings are 
planted at the chief's courtyard, and grow very quickly into a big tree which can be 
readily recognised. 
.1.1IkolOlìonjo grows on plains. The wood of the stem is very full of knots. It is 
u
ed in canoe-making. It is found at the river and at the Tuchila. 
j1lteþa makes excellent bark-rope. It grows on flat grassy plains. 
.LYgachi,'2 a leafless tree. If the sap drops into the eye it causes inflammation of the 
cornea. It is used as a fish poison. It grows on the sites of old vIllages. 
.lIfd(
sodca cuts easily into boards. It is a smooth-barked tree with small lea,-es, and 
grows near a stream. The fruit is named Mandogodia. 
.Llh'ltlllo,3 or j....gwalaJlg'if'a, is a river tree of great height. The fruit is edible. The 
leaves are long like those of the date palm, It is propagated from the seed. The root 
also is used as food in a similar manner to the carsana plant. 
jjhf'aja-a large tree growing on the banks of streams. It is red in colour, and 
produces a fruit as large as a pumpkin. '''hen ripe the fruit falls to the ground. People 
pick it up, take out the seeds, roast them, and eat them. The tree is found on .:\Iounts 
:\langoche and Xangu. 
.J\l(lIlgwesu is a good tree for bark-cloth. It grows on sandy soil. Its bark i<; alsu 
used for bark-rope. 
.L1Italawallda is used for bows and sticks. The bark is smooth. and the leaves are 
small. It grows at the river. 
Ten::-a is used for bows and sticks. It grows .in sandy soil near streams. It is not of 
much use. In appearance it is very similar to the ,JltalawaJlda tree. 
....lItewe!ewe grows an edible fruit. It is used for wall-posts of houses. 
.J\Tkope is used for making bows. The wood is hard. the leaves are large, and the bark 
smooth. It grows near streams in dumps of trees. 
.J\Tkulakula is used in making lids of covered baskets. The wood is adzed down thin, 
and bent into a circular form. It is also used in making beer cups. 
Nahukwi is used for mortars, drums, etc. It is also made into boards. 
Chillyell)'c is used to make mallets for hammering out bark-cloth. Europeans ma) 
use it for wooden hammers. It grows near the river. 
lIfpa'if'OJli is a large tree like .:\Ibawa. It grows near streams on the banks of the 
Tuchila and Nkwakwasa. In appearance it is likt' the Mbawa, but has not the red 
colour. 
lI:fchile, or Kalistlcht', grows anywhere e'en as a parasite. It makes very strong bark- 
cloth. It is red in colour, and is used also in making bark-cloth. Its fruit is called _{-'"'"gile. 
Chisije.- The Chikunda people at ::\Iichiru take chips of the wood, mix the water in 
which they are steeped with Likwall)'cl plant, and use it in dyeing cloth of a black colour. 
It grows anywhere on sandy soil. 


1 Parl:ia filicoidea.-H. lJ, T. 
:I Apparently the
e are two different palms. 
HI,/,h"'llt' sp. inc. - I I. H, J. 


:! Euphorbia sp.-I I. H, J. 
\"'umo is the B()ras.rlH jlll/It !!ifo', and Xg\\alangwa 
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Lungwe makes a medicine for sores. Chips are taken off, placed in a pot, and heated 
over the fire. The infusion is applied to the sore by means of a feather. 
iJIkllkomlela makes lip-rings, and is carved into gun-stocks. 
JJIkeJJlgltsa (l\llanje Cedar) is a noteable tree in British Central \.frica. It is used in 
making tables, chairs, etc. It is easily cut and planed, and has a sweet smell. It also 
makes good walking-sticks. 
iVkolopochi-a tree which grows on the hills, and has a fruit of the same name, which 
is bright red when ripe. 
.1.JIchmjileJJla is a tree that grows on hilly ground. It is a tree of great use. It is 
large in size, and grows in forest clumps. It has very large roots that grow dO\rn deep 
into the ground. 
lIfsilallyaJJla-a fruit tree, but small. People take the bark (or husks) and pound it 
in a mortar, and make an oil used in smearing their bodies. It grows on sandy soil. 
The fruit is small like a chilalaka bead. 
Nkulukulutu grows on sandy soil or near a stream. The fruit is very edible. The 
wood is used for making wooden spoons. 
Chipisa7vago, like the chin)'en)'e tree, is used for making wooden mallets. After 
adzing, they are marked with a hot iron, and are used for hammering bark-cloth. It is 
an exceedingly hard wood, hence its name-chipisa'wago, "the blunter of the axe." 
If Europeans make mallets of this tree they will find it very useful. 
AIpandabwalo is easily cut into boards. It does not crack. The seeds are used by 
women for lip-rings. 
iVakalimll grows on hilly country, and makes into good boards. 
Chandaf/{ grows on hilly country; is a very large tree, and makes good boards. The 
tree is dark in colour, and the bark is ,-ery rough. 
Nkallgasa-a canoe-tree growing at the river or on the hills. I t is found here, and 
makes good boards. 
J:fchelechela grows near streams or in clumps of forest trees. It is a very large tree, 
and is used in making, spoons, mortars, and canoes. 
iVkalala grows in forest clumps. It is used in canoe-making. 
jJfchenga is used in making handles for hoes and axes. The leaves are small, and the 
bark is rough. 
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APPENDIX II. 


LIST OF THE KNOvVN PLA
TS OCCURRI
G IN 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, 


NYASALAND, AND THE BRITISH TERRITORY NORTH OF 
THE ZAMBEZI 


COMPILED, BY PERMISSION OF THE DIRECTOR, FROM MATERIALS IN THE 
HERBARIUM OF THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW 


By 1. H. BURKILL, M.A. 


THE following list, compiled for the most part from the plants and manuscript records 
in the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew, must be regarded as provisional. The 
knowledge of the flora of the British territory north of the ZambeÚ has been so rapidly 
extended during recent years, and is yet so imperfectly known, that any account 
approaching completeness is at present impossible. Little has been published hitherto, 
and the facts now collected together will serve to bring into one view nearly all we 
know of the Botany of British Central ..\Erica. 
The first collections were made by two members of the Livingstone E'\pedition 
in the years 1861, 1862. Dr. (afterwards Sir) John .Kirk and 11r. J. C. -'Ieller, while 
exploring the course of the Shire River and wandering in the Mañanja hills, made 
considerahle collections, which were transmitted to .Kew, some of them in time 
for description in the Flora of Tropical Africa. Subsequently Dr. Kirk journeyed 
up the Zambezi into the Batoka country, from the highlands of which and from the 
region of the Victoria Falls other plants were sent home. The new species 
gathered by. him were described in a variety of different publications. In the 
following years Mr. Horace 'Waller, residing, in the l\IaÙanja hills, continued to 
transmit plants to Dr. .Kirk, who was at that time H.Mo's Consul in Zanzibar. After 
this comes a gap of some years in which nothing was added to our knowledge, 
until ] )r. Emil Holub, in 1879, returned from a journey during which he had made 
considerable collections. Of these, a few of the plants had been gathered about 
Sesheke, almost the most northern point which he reached, and within the territory 
under consideration. At the same time (1878) :\Iajor Serpa Pinto made, in his 
journey across the continent, a small collection on the table-land over the river 
Ninda, and the plants of this were, in 1881, described in the Transactiolls of the 
LÙznæan Society. Again in this year, 1878, the late Mr. John Buchanan sent to Kew 
his first collection of Kyasaland plants, and l\Ir. L. Scott travelled collecting through 
the Shire Highlands to the head of Lake N yasa. 
From this date our knowledge has steadily grown. Under the influence and with 
the help of Sir Harry Johnston, the region of the Shire llighlands has been 
energetically explored. The frequent mention below of the names of J. Buchanan, 
G. F. Scott-Elliot, J. l\IcClounie, J. Last, A. \Vhyte, and .K. C. Cameron shows how 
much has been done in this region. Further north, in 1879, -'fr. Joseph Thomson 
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had gathered plants on the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, and these reached Kew in 
IB8o. ::\Iessrs. Carson, Nutt, Scott-Elliot and Sir Harry Johnston haye also collected 
on the plateau, and the first-named on a journey along the Kalung\\"izi River to 
Lake .1\1 weru. 
The collection made Dt Boroma, on the north of the Zambezi, by the Re,-. 
T ,. Menyharth, is only in part known. 

 \.S a guide to the distribution, the region has been di, ided into four sections, as 
follows :-- 
l. Shire Highlands. 
2. Kyasa-Tanganyika plateau; some of the plants probably collected on 
the German side of the boundary line. 
3. E\.treme west, where Major Serpa Pinto alone has collected. 
4- Upper Zam oeLi. 
It must be understood that all the plants collected by Buchanan were obtained 
in the Shire Highlands; all by Carson and N utt, unless otherwise stated, from the 
region near the south end of Lake Tanganyika: all from Serpa Pinto from the one 
plateau near the river Ninda; and all flOm ::\lenyharth from Boroma. It was not 
thought necessary to repeat these localities with the collectors' names. 


PHANEROGAl\1S. 


RANUNCULACEAE. 
Clematis JÚ'rkii, Olivo (I) Mañanja hills, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
C. grata, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 
C. simemis, Fresen. (I) Chiradzulu, Whyte; Buchanan. 
C. Thullbergii, Steud. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson, 
Clematis sp. (2) Carson. 
Thalictru1Jl rhynchocarþulIl, Dill. et Rich. (I) Mlanje, \\-Thyte; Buchanan. 
T. longiþcdunculatlllll, Harv. et Sond. (I) Buchanan. 
Ane1JlOllew!lytea1la, Baker fit (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Ra1l1t1lculliS þimzlltus, Poir. (I) Buchanan. 
Rallll1lculus sp. (2) Carson. 
Ddþ/zillill1Jl dasycaulon, Fresen. (2) Nutt. 


ANONACEAE. 
A1lo1la sene,gale1lsis, Pel's. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, 
Scott - Elliot. 
Anona sp. (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
U7/arla spp. (I) Buchanan; (4) Menyharth. 
Xyloþia sp.? (I) Buchanan. 
UIlO1la spp. (I) Buchanan. 

1follodora stelloþetala, Olivo (I) Rapids of Shire River and west of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 


:\-'1 ENISPERl\L\CEAE. 
Jatcorlziza Columba, Miers. (I) Buchanan. 
Tiliacora (?) fwzifera, Olivo (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
lìliacora sp. (I) Buchanan, 
COCClilllS'l'lHosus, DC. (I) Rapids of Shire River, Kirk. 
Cissamþdos Pardm, L. (1) Buchanan; Shire Highlands and Lake Nyasa, Scott-EllIot; 
Zomba, \Yhyte. 
C. mþhroþhylla, Bojer. (I) Buchanan. 
Stcþ/zmlÍa abyssillica, Rich. (?) (I) Buchanan, 
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NVMPH--\E.\CEAE. 
.Aýlllþhaea stella/a, "IUd, (( Lake Kyasa and Shire River, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Carson. 


CRVCIFER.-\E. 
/ÇaslllrtÙlllz iudiculIl, L. (4) :\1enyharth. 
Bmssica jzt1lcca, DC. (I) Murchison Falls, Shire River, l\Ieller; Buchanan. 


CAPP.\RIDACEAE. 
Cleollle 1/lOll(Iþ/z)'lla, L. (I) Zomba and l\IIanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
C. chiloca(vx, Olivo (I) Shire River, Meller. 
C. hirta, Oliv. (I) Maravi country, h:irk; (2) Carson; Lower plateau, north of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson. 
C. cilia/a, Schum. et Thonn. (2) Carson. 
Cleome sp, (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
&YlUllldroþsis þmlaþhylla, DC. (I) Buchanan; Shire River, :\Ieller. 
Thylacilllll aft icallllllz, Lour. (I) Shire Riyer, Kirk; Buchanan. 
lIfaerlla l1er-;:Josa, Olivo (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
J}[aerua sp. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Boscia salic{folia, Olivo (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
R. Carsolli, Baker. (2):\1 weru, Carson. 
Caþþaris rOSell, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; by Lake Nyasa and Upper Shire, 
Kirk. 
C. tOlllCl1/osa, Lam. (1) Buchanan. 
C. Kirkii, Oliv, (I) By Lake Nyasa and Upper Shire, Kirk. 
Caþþaris sp, (1) Buchanan. 
Ritchiea sp. (2) Carson. 


RESEDACEAE. 
Cayillsea abyssÍ1zica, Fisch. et :\Iey. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 


VIOLACE.\E. 
100Zidilllll ell11Casþcrlll1l1ll, Yent. (I) Blantyre, Last; (4) Menyharth. 
f. llYllSSe1lSe, Engl. (I) Buchanan. 
[Tiola abyssillica, Steud. (I) l\IIanje, Whyte. 


MORI:\GE.-\E. 
JI01Ùlga þtelJ
fJosþerllla, DC. (I) Lake Nyasa and Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 


BDd
EAE, 
01lcoba sþillosa, Forsk. (I) Shire River, h:irk; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
(). lasioca(v.r, Olivo (I) Lake Chilwa, Kirk. 
(). þclersÙma. Olivo (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Flacollrtia Ramol1tchi, L'Hérit. (I) Buchanan. 
Aþhloia theacforlllis, Benn. (I) 
nanje, McClounie and Whyte; Zomba, \Vhyte; 
Buchanan. 
AP(E{;gdaria gmlldifolia, \Varb. (I) Buchanan. 


PITTOSPORACE.-\ E. 
Pittosþorulll sp. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 


POLYGAL-\CEAL 
Po!J
fJala gùlIlesÙ1lla, \Velw. (I) Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Zomba, \\ hyte; I3lantyre, Last; 
(2) 
utt; lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
p, alllboÙtemÙ, Gi.irke. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
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POL YGALACEAE. 
Pol.n:ala toudcaulis, Hook. fiI. (2) Carson. 
P. yarifolia, DC. (2) Nutt, 
P. /rijlora, L. (I) Buchanan. 
P. polygollifolia, Chodat. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
P. briltmÙlIla, Chodat. (2) N yasa- Tanganyika plateau. Scott-Elliot, 
IJ. þersicariaefolia, DC. (I) Blantyre, Last; Zomba and Mlanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan; 
:\Iaiì.anja hills, Kirk and Waller. 
P. þeli/iana, Rich, (I) Blantyre, Last; Buchanan; l\Iaiì.anja hills, \Valler. 
P. virgata, Thunb. (I) Mlanje, vVhyte and 
lcClounie; Buchanan. 
P. kntlllll1lÙza, Burchell, (3) Serpa Pinto. 
P. mÙ:ralltha, G, et P. (2) Carson. 
Polyf{ala spp. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last. 
."ìecuridaca IOllxeþedmzeulata, Fresen. (I) l\lañanja hills, Meller; Zomba, \Vhyte; 
Buchanan. 
Semridaea sp. (I) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot, 

Jfurallia mix/a, L. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and 1\1cClounie; Zomba, \Vhyte. 


CARYOPHYLLACEAE. 
lJÙmthus Serþae, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Silene Burchellii, Otth. (I) Mlanje, Whyte and Mc Clounie; Shire Highlands, Scott- 
Elliot; Buchanan; (2) Upper N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
,')Ûene sp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
Cerastium africanum, Olivo (I) l\llanje, Whyte. 
Cerastiu11l sp. (2) Lower Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
StellarifJl media, Cyr. (I) Mlan je, \Vhyte, 
Drymaria cordata, \V ill d. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Polycarþaea corymbosa, L. (4) Menyharth ; var. ejfusa, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 
Polycarþaca sp. (4) 1\1enyharth. 


PORTULACEAE. 
Portulaca quadrifida, L. (I) Buchanan; (2) Mweru, Carson. 


HYPERICINEAE. 
Hyþericum þcþlidifolium, Rich. (I) Mlanje and Zomba, Whyte; Shire Highlands, Scott- 
Elliot; Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
H. lallceolatum, Lam. (I) Buchanan; Mañanja hills, :\Ie1ler; l3lantyre, Last; :\llanje 
and Zomba, Whyte. 
H. quar/illia1llt111, Rich. (I) L"pper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Hyþericum sp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Psorosþermum febrifugum, Spach. (I) l\Iaiì.anja hills, l\Ieller and Kirk; Zomba, \Vhyte ; 
Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot and J. Thomson. 
Psorosþer1Jlltlll sp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Harollga madagascarimsis, Choisy. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 


CUTTIFERAE. 
GarcÙzia Bucha1Zani, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 


DIPTEROCARPEAE. 
Vatiea africtl1za, \Velw., var. glomerata, Olivo (I) Buchanan; (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
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MAL VACE.-\. E. 
Sida JlUlIlilis, Cav. (I) Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
s. rhombifalia, L. (I) Buchanan. 

""'. sþÙwsa, L. (I) Buchanan, 
s. cordifolia, L. (I) Lower :-;hire Valley, Meller; Buchanan. 
Sida sp. (4) l\lenyharth ; Holub. 
Abutilon allgl/latl/1ll, 
last. (I) Katunga, Meller; Chiraãzulu, Whyte; Buchanan. 
A, zll1zzibariowz, Bojer. (I) Buchanan. 
A. lmz.f[icl/sþe, Hochst. (I) Chiradzulu, .:\Ieller. 
A. i1ldicum, Don. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; l\llanje, \\Thyte; (4) Sesheke, Kirk. 
A. gra'l'eolozs, \Y. et A. (I) Buchanan. 
Ablltiloll sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Ure1lll lobata, L. (2) Carson, 
Pav01lÌa JIeyeri, Mast. (I) l\lañanja hills, Meller; Buchanan. 
P. schimþeriana, Hochst. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, Meller and Whyte; (2) Lower 
plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
P. urel/S, Cav. (I) Buchanan. 
Pavmzia spp. (I) Chiradzulu, Whyte; Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
A"ostelet:::k)'a adoen.<;is, Hcchst. (I) Buchanan. 
Hibiscus 'l'zlifoIÙts, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
H, di'l'ersifolius, Jacq. (I) Mai1anja hills, Meller; Lower Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan. 
H. sl/rattt:llsis, L. (I) Buchanan. 
H. Sabdarijjl1, L. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Kirk. 
H cal/nabilllls, L. (I) Zomba, '\Thyte; Chiradzulu, 'Meller. 
H, gossyþinus, Thunb. (I) l\Iañanja hills, Kirk and Meller; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; 
Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
H. miC1t71zthl/s, L. (I) Katunga, .\Ieller; Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nyasa- Tanganyika 
plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
H 
";olll111lra, L'Hérit. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
H. þhysaloides, G. et p, (I) Zomba and l\llanje, Whyte; (2) Carson. 
Hibiscus spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron; (2) Carson; Nyasa- 
Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson; (4' Holub. 
COSSyþi1l11l barbadmse, L. (I) Lake N yasa, Kirk. 
Adansonia digitata, L. (I) Lake Chilwa, l\IcClounie. 



TERCLLJACE.-\.E. 
Stercl/lia melissifolÙl, Benth. (2) Carson. 
S. triþ/well, R. Br. (I) Buchanan, 

""{erClflia sp. (I) Buchanan: (2) Carson. 
JJol1lbeya 1lll/ltiflora, Planch. (I) 1\lai1anja hills, Meller: Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte, 
1>, sþedabilis, Bojer. (I) 
lai1anja hills, 1\1 eller; Buchanan. 
j), Aïrkii, :\Tast. (I) Katunga, :\Ieller. 
J}. BI/rgessiae, Gerr. (I) l\Iañanja hills, :\1e1Jer; Blantyre, Last; Chiradzuiu, \Vhyte: 
Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
IJolllbeya sp. (2) Carson; Upper and Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, Thomson. 
JIelht71zia rlwbesii, Planch. (I) Buchanan. 
.1/. aCI/1llinata, :\Iast. (I) Buchanan. 
If áltherzll a llleriûl1lll, L. (I) Buchanan. 
JI/e/oc/tia c01chorifolia. L. (I) Buchanan; Shire \'alley, Kirk. 
Hermll1mia ÙW11l0C11l1, l
. Schum. (I) Buchanan, 
H. A-i1mï, Mast. (I) Buchanan. 
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TILIACEAE 
Grcluia asiatica, L. (I) Buchanan. 
G. Ùlaequifatera, Garcke. \ I) Lower Shire, Kirk and :\leller. 
Grewia spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Triumfctta rllOlllboidea, Jacq. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
T. lrehuitschii, Mast. (I) Near Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
T. Jlastersii, Baker fit. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
T. SOllderii, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
1: þi/om, Roth. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
T. tridlOcarþa, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
T. tomelltosa, Bojer. (I) Buchanan. 
TI'Ùl1l
fetta spp. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last; (2) Lower plateau, north of Nyasa, 
J. Thomson; Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot; (4) Menyharth. 
.':-Jparma1l1tia abyssillÙ;-a, E. -:\ley. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, McClounie; (2) Lower plateau, 
north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
S. þalmata, E. Mey. (I) Buchanan. 
Corchorlls tridms, L. (I) B1antyre, Last. 
C. of it or illS, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Ceratoseþafum di;;itatlllll, Olivo (2) Carson. 


LINEAE. 
Rrytllroxyfon elllar.gÙtatum, Schum et Thonn, (I) Buchanan; Shire Highiands, Scott- 
Elliot. 


MALPIGHIACEAE. 
Acridocarþ//s chforoþter//s, Olivo (I) Shire Valley, 
leller and Kirk. 
AC1idocarþ//s sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Triasþis sp. (I) Buchanan. 


ZVGOPHVLLEAE. 
Tribu/us terrestris, L. (I) Buchanan. 


GERA
IACEAE. 
Geranium acufeofatum, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 
G. silllense, Hochst. (I) Zomba, Kirk; Mlanje, \Yhyte; (2) Lower plateau, north of 
Lake N yasa, J, Thomson. 
G.favoSllIll, Hochst. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
0ermliulll spp. (I) Zomba, Cunningham; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson. 
PelargOllÙt1l1 sp. (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson and Scott-Elliot; Carson. 
Oxafis semiloba, Sond. (I) Maiianja hills, Kirk; Blantyre, Last. 
O. oligotricha, Baker, (2) Carson. 
O. se1lsitiva, L. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, Whyte; Blantyre, Last. 
O. tn.choþllylla, Baker, (2) Carson. 
0, corlliClilata, L. (I) Buchanan; (2) 
utt. 
Oxalis spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Nuu. 
Imþatiens caþmsis, Thunb. (I) Chiradzulu and Mañanja hills, Meller. 
I. IÚ'rÁ'ii, Hook. fi1. (I) \Vestern side of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
1. aSSllJxe11S, Baker. (2) Nutt; Carson. 
I. shiremis, Baker fil. (I) Mlanje, Whyte and :\IcClounie. 
f.l;OJl/þllOþllylla, Baker. (--\-) Carson. 
I. micrantha, Hochst. (?) (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Imþatiens spp. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last; (2) Carson. 
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RUT.-\CEAE. 
Toddalia aeu/eata, Pers. (I) Buchanan, 
Toddalia spp. (I) Buchanan. 
ClauseJla iJlllequtllis, Benth. (I) :\Ilanje and Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Citrus Allrfl11tium, L. (I) Buchanan. 


SIl\IARUBEAE. 
Brucea sp. (?) (4) Menyharth. 
A-irl..ill aaemiltata, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 


OCHNACEAE. 
Oehllaleþtoclada, Olivo (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; ::\Iaravi country, Kirk; Buchanan. 
O. maerocalyx-, Olivo (I) Sochi, Kirk; l\Iañanja hills, Meller; Zomba, \\'hyte; l\Ilanje, 
:\Ic Clounie; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
O.jloribulldll, Baker. (2) Mweru, Carson. 
Oehlla spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, nOlth of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; Carson 


BURSERACEAE. 
Canariulll sp. (I) Lake Xyasa, Scott-Elliot. 
Commiþhora þilosa, Engl. (-t-) ::\Ienyharth. 
C. mO:JambieeJlsis, Engl. (I) Lower Shire River, Kirk. 
Comllliþhora spp. (-t-) Menyharth; Boroma and Batoka country, Kirk. 


l\IEI JACEAE. 
Tltrraea 1lilotiea, Kotschy. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
T. caþitata, Klotzsch. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte, 
Tltrraell sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; (4) l\Ienyharth. 
Triehilia ellletiea, Vahl. (I) Shire River, Kirk; Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
T. eaþitata, Klotzsch. (I) Shire River, Kirk; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; (4) l\Ienyþarth. 
T. Buehallll1zi, C. DC. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, Whyte. 
Triehilia spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A-haya smegalmsis, A. J uSS. (?) (I) l\I añanja hills, ::\Ieller; Buchanan. 
Ekebergia Buehtl11amï, Harms. (I) Buchanan. 


OLACINEAE. 
OlllX dissitij/ora, Olivo (I) Lake Nyasa, Kirk; (4) :\Ienyharth. 
Olax sp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
- \-Ùllt'nia americana, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Aþodytes di1Jlidiata, E. Mey. (I) Buchanan. 
Chlamydocarya sp. (4) :\Ienyharth. 


IUCINEAE. 
Ilexcaþmsis, Sond. et Harv. (I) l\llanje, :\lcClounie; Buchanan. 


CELASTRACEAE. 
Ceillstrus laurifolills, Rich. (I) Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
C. seJlej;nlensis, Lam. (I) Chiradzulu, Whyte; Buchanan; (2)? Lower plateau, north of 
Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
C. serratlts, Hochst. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Gymllosþoria laterina, Szyszyl. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
G. undata, Szyszyl. (I) Buchanan. 
(I", bltxifolia, Szyszyl., var. 'i/CneJ/ftta, Sand, (I) Buchanan. 
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CELASTRACEAE. 
Gymnosþoria sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Cassinc Ruclzllllt7llii, Loesn. (I) Buchanan. 
C. aethioþiea, Thunb. (1) Buchanan. 
Hiþþocmtea obtzlSllolia, Roxb, (4) 1\Ienyharth. 
I-iiþþocratea Buchatzallii, Loesn. (I) Buchanan. 
HiþþOl;,atea sp. (4) M enyharth. 
Salada spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Plcurostylia l1'(fJhtii, \Vight et Arnott. (I) Buchanan. 


RHAl\INEAE. 
Zi:;yþhus Jlljuba, Lam. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Z. lIlucrollala, \ViUd. (I) Shire River, Kirk and MeUer. 
Gouallia sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
HelÙllls ovatus, E. Mey. (I) Lower valley of the Shire River, Meller; Buchanan. 
Plzyliea sþieata, L.? (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 


AMPELIDEAE. 
ritis cry'llzrodes, Fresen. (I) Buchanan. 
V. congesta, Baker. (I) Katunga, 
leller. 
l
 abyssiniea, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
1 . rubiginosa, Welw, (I) Buchanan. 
V. SOþCllS, Baker, (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
V. grisea, Baker. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
v.jatroþhoides, \Velw. (I) Mbami, near Blantyre, Kirk; Buchanan. 
1
 illlegrifolia, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (4) 
lenyharth. 
V. subciliata, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Katunga, L. Scott. 
1: ibui!1lsis, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
ritis 
pp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; l\lañanja hills, '\leller; 
(2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
Cisslts aristoloL-hiaefolia, Planch. (I) Buchanan. 
C. sub,glallCCSCCIlS, l'lanch. (I) Buchanan. 
C. kirl,:ialla, Planch., var. LivÙzgstollii, Planch. (I) Buchanan. 
C. Rzu-hananii, Planch, (I) Buchanan; (4) ;\1
nyharth. 
C. CllClll1lel ifolia, l'lanch. (I) Katunga, Kirk. 
C. crolalarioidcs, Planch. (I) Buchanan. 
Leea sp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 


SAPINDACEAE, 
Cardiosþer11lu11l lIlicrocarþu11l, H. B. K. (I) Buchanan. 
PfutllÙÛa þÍ1l1lata, L. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Paullinia sp. (I) Mlanje, McClounie. 
SL"h1Jlidelia reþmzda, Baker. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 

(,,'. africtl1za, DC. (I) Buchanan. 
Schmiddia spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Cllþmzia spp, (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Blz:f{lzia zal1lbesiam, Baker. (I) Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
Lecalliodiscusfra:dllifolÙl, Baker. (I) Shire River, Kirk; (4) :\lenyharth, 
.....'aþÙzdus xa1ltllOearþus, K1. (I) Buchanan; Shire River to Lake N yasa, Kirk. 
Dodollaea viscosa, L. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, \\Thyte; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson. 
!lersa11la sp. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, Whyte; Shire Highlands, Scott- Elliot. 
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ANACARDIACEAE. 
Rhus 'l,illlÙza!is, YahI. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
R. villosa, Linn. fil. (I) l\laÙanja hills, :;\leller; Buchanan: Zomba, \Vhyte: var. 
gYl71ldifolia, Olivo (I) 1\1 bami, near Blantyre, Kirk. 
R. A-irkii, Olivo (4) \Ictoria Falls, Kirk. 
R. þulc!terrima, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 
R. glaltæscms. Rich. (I) Lake Nyasa, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north 
of Lake X yasa, J. Thomson. 
R. lIlltcronifolia, Sond. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
R. Ùzsz:!(nis, Del. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte. 
R. uIÙlOrr!toea, Steud. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Rhus sp, (I) Buchanan. 
Sþo1ll/ias sp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (4) Menyharth. 
ScleroCtlrya cajJra, Sond. (I) Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 


CONNARACEAE. 
Rourea mla/ifolia, Gilg. (I) l\lIanje, I\1cCIounie. 


LEGu:\IINOS.-\.E. 
Crota/aria anthylloþsis, \Velw, (I) Buchanan. 
C. laxiflora, Baker. (2) Carson. 
C. glauca, \Yilld. (I) :\IaÙanja hills, Kirk. 
C. Vogelii, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
C. ceþ!talotes, Steud. (I) Buchanan; BIantyre, Last. 
C. lotifolia, L. (I) Buchanan. 
C. cleolllifolia, \Yelw. (I) Buchanan. 
C. erisemoÙles, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
C. lanceolala, E. :\Iey. (I) Buchanan. 
C. interlllt!dia, Kotschy. (2) Lower plat{;au, north of Lake N'yasa, J. Thomson, 
C. 1zatalilia, :\Ieisn. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
C. hyssoþifolia, KI. (I) Buchanan. 
C. recta, Steud. (I) Mlanje, Whyte; Buchanan; :\laÙanja hills, \Valler : (2) Carson, 
C. sþinosa, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
Crotalaria spp. (I) Buchanan; BIantyre, Last; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte : (2) Nutt; Carson. 
ArgyrolobiulIl slzirmse, Taub, (J) Buchanan. 
Admocarþus Affml1lii, Hook. fiI. (I) Mlanje and Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Parodletus comlllzmis, HamiIt. (I) l\TaÙanja hills, Meller. 
lIfedicagoluþulÙza, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Lotus arabicus, L. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte, 
L. tigrellsis, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Lotus sp. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Psoralea sp. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
/ndigofi:rll 'Z'icioides, Jaub, et Spach. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
/. tmdlyþhyl/a, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
/, þolysþ!taera, Uaker, (2) Carson, 
I. Lyallii, Baker. (I) 
llanje, \"hyte. 
/. fzetn otric!ta, DC. (3) Serpa Pinto, 
I. dodecaþ!ty!!a, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
E. secztJldiflora, Poir. (I) Upper Shire Valley, Scott-Elliot; (2/ Lower plateau. north of 
La
e N yasa, J. Thomson; Carson. 
E. sþlmdOls. Ficalho et H iern. (3) Serpa Pinto, 
16 
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LEGU:\lINOSAE. 
Indigo/era 1llUltijllga, Baker, (I) Buchanan. 
I. demissa, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
I. tÙzcloria, L. (I) Buchanan. 
I. Izirsuta, L. (I) Buchanan. 
I, tor/tlosa, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
I. emll1:{[incl/a, Steud. (I) Buchanan. 
I, arreda, Hochst. (2) Karonga, L. Scott. 
I. mdecaþlzylla, Baker. (I) Zomba, :l\Ieller. 
I. procera, S. et T. (I) Buchanan. 
bzdz:{[ofi:ra spp. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Nyasa- 
Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson and Scott-Elliot; Nutt; Carson. 
Tlphrosia sericea, Baker. (I) 1\laiì.anja hills, \Valler; Zomba, \Vhyte. 
T. rogelii, Hook. fi1. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
T /ollgipes, Meisn. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
T þurpurea, Pers. (I) Buchanan; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
T /inearis, Pers. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
T. wltytell1lll, Baker fi1. (I) l\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
T lVyasae, Baker fi1. (I) Buchanan. 
T. luþÙzifolia, DC. (I) Buchanan. 
T. dichroocarþa, Steud. (I) Buchanan. 
T sclzizoca/yx, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
T. salllbesiaca, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
Teþllrosia spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
lIIltlldlllea suberosa, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 

";esballia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Astragalus abyssiniclls, Steud. (I) Buchanan. 
Or1llocarþulIl mimosoides, S. Moore. (I) Buchanan. 
Herminiera elaþlzro.'rylon, Guill. et Perro (I) Buchanan. 
Aeschynome1le asþera, L. (I) Elephant Marsh on Shire River, Kirk. 
A. shirmsis, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
A. indica, L. (I) Buchanan. 
A. Scltimþeri, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
A. siifolia, Welw. (I) Zomba and l\Ilanje, 'Whyte. 
A. gllttinosa, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
Aesch)'?lOlIlene spp. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte; Blantyre, Last; Chiradzulu, Whyte; 
(2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot; Carson. 
Smithia nodulosa, Baker. (1) Chiradzulu. Meller. 
S. strobilantha, \Velw. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
S, stri;;osa, Benth. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
S. scaberrima, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
S. sensitiva, Ait. (I) Buchanan. 
S. Carsoni, Baker. (I) Carson. 
Slllitlzia spp. (I) Zomba, Whyte; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson; Carson. 
Geissasþis Illi1lluloides, Hiern. (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot; Lower 
plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Araclzis Izyþogaea, L. (2) Nutt. 
DesJllodiu1Jl di1llorþllltlll, \Velw. (I) l\Iañanja hills, Kirk; Buchanan. 
D, Sca!þe, DC. (I) Buchanan. 
D. barbatulll, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
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LEGU;\IINOS_-\E. 
DeslllodiulIllasiomrþulIl, DC (I) Buchanan. 
D. gangetiC1l11l, DC (I) Buchanan; 
lai1anja hills, Meller. 
/). Ilirtulll, Guill. et Perro (I) Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte. 
D. ascmdens, DC (1) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
D, latifolilllll, DC (I) Buchanan; 
lai1anja hills, "'aller. 
D. tmzgmzyikmse, Baker. (2) Carson. 
D. þalMcelllll, Guill. et Perro (I) Buchanan. 
Deslllodilllll spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; 
utt. 
Pseudartlzria Hooken", "V. et A. (2) Nutt. 
Pseudartlzria sp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Alysicarþus rugoms, DC (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands and Lake Nyasa, Scott-Elliot. 
Alysicarjms sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Lathyrus sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Abrus precntorills, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Clitorca tenzatea, H. B. K. (I) Buchanan. 
Dumasia villosa, DC (I) Buchanan. 
G
vcÙzejavanica, L. (I) Lower Shire Valley, 
Ieller; Chiradzulu, Whyte; Buchanan, 
GlycÙze sp. (2) Carson. 
Terll1n1111S sp. (I) Buchanan. 
ErythrÙztl tomC1ltosa, Benth. (I) Buchanan; :\Iaiì.anja hills, 
\Ieller. 
E. HUlllei, E. Mey. (I) l\Iaìianja hills, Meller; Shire River, Kirk. 
Erythrina sp. (I) Buchanan. 
171ucu1111 coriacea, Baker. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Mlanje and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
.11. erecta, Baker. (2) Carson. 
l1Illczma sp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Cmlavalia ob/usifolia, DC (I) Mlanje, \\'hyte; Buchanan. 
C. etlsifùrmis, DC (I) Buchanan. 
Plzaseolus ltmatus, L. (I) Lake N" yasa, Kirk. 
P. A-irkii, Baker. (I) \Vest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
Phaseolus spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
lïgna vexillata, Benth. (I) Buchanan; Zomba and 
Ilanje, \Vhyte; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
1: luteola, Benth, (I) Zomba and :\Ilanje, \Vhyte; Fort Johnston, Scott-Elliot. 
1
 Cat jall/{, \Valp. (I) Buchanan. 
rigna sp. (I) Buchanan. 
loandzeia subterrmzea, Thouars. (2) Nutt. 
Psoþhocarþlls IOllgeþedzt1lClllatlls, H assk. (I) Buchanan, 
Dolichos bijlorus, L. (2) Carson. 
D. eredus, Baker fil. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Zomba and Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
D. þlatyþus, Baker, (2) l\h\eru, Carson. 
D. (Lxillaris, E. 
Iey, (I) 
Ibami, L. Scott. 
D, þteroþlts, Baker. (2) N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot; Carson. 
D. silllþlicifolillS, Hook. fil. (I) Buchanan. 
D, xiþllOþhyllus, Baker. (2) N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot; Carson. 
D, luþilloides, Baker. (2) Carson. 
Dolichos spp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Nutt; Carson. 
Cajmllts intliclls, Spreng, (I) Mlanje, ""hyte; Buchanan. 
Rilynchosiil cymzosþerJJlil, Benth. (I) l\Iai1anja hills, Meller; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan, 
R. dmsijlora, DC (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
R. ll1ztt!1l1111lifera, Baker. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, :\1 eller. 
R. caribaäl, DC. (I) Buchanan, 
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LEGU.l\IINOSAE. 
Rh)'llchosilllllÙzillla, DC. (1) Buchanan; Upper Shire River, Scott-Elliot. 
R. c01l/0sa, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
RhYllchosia spp, (I) Buchanan. 
Eriosema cajanoides, Hook. fil. (I) l\llanje, Whyte; Buchanan; (2) Carson; (3) Serpa 
Pinto, 
R. þarllij!orulIl, E. Mey. (I) Mlanje, 'Whyte; Buchanan. 
E. jlelllingioides, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
E. shin:nsis, Baker fi1. (1) Zomba, Whyte; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
E. lJL011tallll1Jl, Baker fil. (I) Shire Highlands. Scott-Elliot. 
E. þolystad/yulll, Baker. (2) Carson. 
EriosclIla spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt; Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
Flemingia r/LOdomrþa, Baker. (I) l\1aiìanja hills, Meller; Buchanan; Chiradzulu. \Vhyte. 
F macroca/}'x, Baker fi1. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
Da/belgia ,1felmlO_'t)'/oll, Guill. et Perro (I) Buchanan. 
Da/bergia spp, (I) Buchanan, 
Pterocarþlts lIlelliferlls, \Velw. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte, 
Pterocarþlts sp, (I) Buchanan. 
LOlldLOCflrþlls !tu-ijlorlls. Guill. et Perr., var. sericells, Baker. (I) Zomba and east end of 
Lake Chilwa, Meller; Buchanan. 
LOllchocarþus spp. (I) Buchanan. 
De.![uelia Stllhlllllr1llzi, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
Baþ/tia racemosa, Hochst. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Baþltia sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Osmosia sp, (I) Buchanan. 
S'lvar/da lIlad{
E{ascariellsis, Desv. (I) l\'laravi country Kirk; Buchanan. 
Conl.y/a (
fricl1Jltl, Lour. (I) 
laílanja hills, :\leller. 
CassÙl abbre'l'iata, Olivo (I) 
laiìanja hills, Meller; west shore of Lake N yasa, Kirk; 
Buchanan. 
C. þetersianll, C. Bolle. (I) Lower Shire Valley, :i\1 eller; Blantyre. Last; Buchanan; 
Zomba and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
C. didYl110botrya, Fresen. (I) :\-laiìanja hills, Meller; (2) Carson. 
C. Gmlltii, Olivo (I) l\1aravi country, Kirk. 
c. Tom, L. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
C. Kirkii, Olivo (I) ;\lañanja hills, Kirk and Meller; Buchanan. 
C. lIlimosoides, L. (I) Buchanan; l\llanje, \Vhyte; (2) Carson. 
C. occidl'llta/is, L. (I) Buchanan, 
C. Abslls, L. (I) Buchanan. 
C. f(oratensis, Fresen. (2) Carson. 
Cassia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Balllzillia.fassoglCllsis, Kotschy. (I) :\-lañanja hills, \Valler; Buchanan. 
ß. A"irkii, Oliv, (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
B. Serþae, Ficalho et H iern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
B. þdcrsiall11, Bolle, (I) i\1aiìanja hills, \Yaller; Buchanan; Mlanje. McClounie; (2) 
N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot, 
B. reticulata, DC. (I) Shire River, Meller; Buchanan. 
Ball/lillia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
A/zelia cltan:::ellsis, \Vel\\'. (I) \Yest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Buchanan. 
A/zelia sp. (2) Carson. 
C1yþloscþallllll 1IIaro'l/ie1lSl', Olivo (I) l\1aravi country, Kirk; (2) Nutt; Carson. 
C1J'Þ 1o .fCþallt 111 sp. (I) Lower plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
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LEGUMUWSAE. 
RraclLystexia aþþendimlata, Benth. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, Kirk; 
''.2) N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot; (..J.) Batoka country, Kirk. 
II, globiflora, Denth. (I) Shire Highlands, \Vhyte. 
H. IOllgifolia, Renth. (I) Buchanan. 
R.jloribllllda, Benth. (I) 8uchanan. 
TalllarÍ1zdus illdica, L. (I) Shire River, Kirk; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchan"ln: 
(4) up the Zambezi to the Batoka country, Kirk. 
Coþaifera co!e{lsþerma, Benth. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Burl.'ea afrieana, Hook. (I) Buchanan. 
TraclzylobiulIl sp. Shire Highlands, Johnston. 
Erythroþh!culll f{uincellse, Don, (I) Buchanan. 
ParÁ'ia.filicoidea, \Velw. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Entadll abyssillica, Steud. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte, 
EJ/tada spp. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, 
Ieller; Buchanan. 
Plþtadenia Bllchanalli, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Piþtadenia sp. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Tetraþlellra aJ/dollgèlzsis, \Yel\\", (3) Serpa Pinto. 
lVeþtullia o!erarea, Lour. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
Dichrostaclzys nlltans, Benth, (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
D. ll)'assaJ/l1, Taub. (I) Buchanan. 
Acadalligrescens, Olivo (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
A,þe1Z/Ulta, \ViUd. (I) Shire \'alley, Kirk. 
A. !asÙpetala, Olivo (I) l\I'pemba hill, Kirk. 
A. a!bida, DeL (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
A, A-ir1:ii, Olivo (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
A. Seyal, Del. (I) Maíì.anja hills, Meller. 
A. fastixiata, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 
Acacia spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Callimzdra sp. (I) l\Ilanje, .McClounie. 
A lbiz:::ia anthelJllÙzticll, A. Brongn. (I) Shire River, Meller. 
A, Lcbbel.', Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
A. 'l'Crsic{llor, \Velw. (I) l\Iaravi country, Kirk. 
A.filStigiata, E. Mey. (I) Buchanan; :\Ilanje, Whyte. 


Ros \CEAE. 
Parillariulll .J/lJbola, Oli\'. (I) Buchanan; (4) Batoka country; Kirk. 
P. caþelzse, Harv, (4) Sesheke, Kirk. 
Pygt'lll1Z afrÙmlltlll, Hook. fi1. (I) Foot of Chiradzulu, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Rubus aþetczllls, Poir. (I) Foot of Chiradzulu. Kirk; l\Ilanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
R. lzltillcllSis, \Velw. (I) :\llanje, Whyte. 
Rubus sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Aldwllilla sp. (I) l\Ilanje, Whyte. 
CÙllortia linälrifolia, Eck. et Zeyh. (I) 1\l1an je, Wh) te. 
Clijjòrtia sp. (I) l\Ilanje, McClounie. 


SAXIFRAl
.-\.CEAE. 
Chtl1-ist)'lis sllirmsis, Baker fi1. (I) :\llanje, \Yhyte, 


CRASSULACE.\E. 
7ïllaea þmtl1/ulra, Royle, 
 I ChiradLUlu, \\"hyte; Blantyre, Last; Buchanan. 
7: llqllllika, L. (I :\llanje, Wh) te. 
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CRASSULACEAE. 
Crasmla globltlarioides, Britten. (I) Chiradzulu, 1\1 eller; :\I1an.ie, Whyte. 
C. abyssillictl, A. Rich. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte; Buchanan. 
Crassula spp. (I) Blantyre, Last; Buchanan. 
A-alallchoc þlatyseþala, \Vel\\'. (I) Shire Yalley, Kirk. 
A-. þilosa, Baker. (2) :\lweru, Carson. 
K. coccinea, Wel\\'. (I) :\lañanja hills, l\Ieller. 
A-alallc1lOe spp. (I) C
iradzulu, \Vhyte; (2) Nutt; Carson. 
Cotyledon sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Yhyte. 
DROSERACEAE. 
Drosera ralllC1ltacea, Burch. (I) Mlanje, l\IcClounie. 
D. a.flillis, \Vel\\'. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Xyasa, J. Thomson. 
HAl\IA:\IELIDEAE. 
I1fyrotI1ll1ll1l1tsjlabellijolia, \Velw. (I) :\Ilanje, \Yhyte; Buchanan, 
Co
mRET.\CEAE. 
TcrlllÙzalia 1zyasse1zsis, Engl. (I) Buchanan, 
TerlllÙzalia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
C01llbretltlll lLOloscriccltlll, Sond. (I) Chiradzulu, Kirk. 
C. laurifolilll1l, EngI. (I) Buchanan, 
C. tOlllC1ltOSlllll, Don, (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
C. oatesii, Rolfe. (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau, J, Thomson. 
C. mwcrOCllSC, Baker. (2) :\Iweru, Carson. 
C. sþlendL'lls, Engl. (I) Buchanan. 
COlllbretulIl spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, ]. Thomson, 
MVRTACEAE, 
Eugellia c01data, Laws. (I) Mañanja hills, l\leller; Buchanan, 
E. owaril'1lsis, P. Beauv. (I) Buchanan, 
Eltgenia spp, (I) Buch:man; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 



1 ELASTO
IACEAE. 
Alltherotollla Naudilli, Hook. fiI. (I) Zomba, \\Thyte; (2) 
utt. 
Dissotis þhaeotrichll, Hook. fil. (I) Mpataman 6 a, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) 
utt; Carson. 
D. Jfelleri, Hook. fil. (I) Chiradzulu and l\Iai1anja hills, :\Ieller; Zomba, Kirk. 
D, princeps, Triana. (I) Mañanja hills, i\1e1ler and Kirk; l\llanje, Chiradzulu, and 
Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan, 
D. illcll1za, Triana. (I) l\I1anje, \Vhyte ; Buchanan. 
D.joll1lstonialla, Baker fil. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
D. cryþtll1ztha, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Dissotis spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Tn'stc1Jlllla sp. (2) Carson. 
Osbcdia A IlthCr{ltollla, N aud. 
Osbtxkia spp. (I) Buchanan; 


(I) Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron. 
(2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Xyasa, J. Thomson. 


LVTHRACEAE. 
Rotalafiliforlllis, Hiern. (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
J\Tesaca Izcptalllt'm, Hiern, (I) Zomba and ea5t end of Lake Chilwa. :\Ieller. 
N.jloribllllda, Sond. (I) Buchanan; (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
AIIlllla1l1zia salicifolia, Monti. (2) Carson. 
A. sC1lcJ:almsis, Lam, (I) Buchanan. 
Alll1Jlamzia sp. (2) Carson; (4) :\Ienyharth. 
HdtT{lþyxis nata louis. Haw. (I) Buchanan. 
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O
AGRACEAE. 
EþilobiulIl sp. (2) Carson. 
jussÙzea þilosa, H. B. K. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; Upper Shire, Scott-Elliot. 
j. villosa, Lam. (I) Lower Shire Valley, :\leller. 
j IÙlifolia, Vahl. (I) Upper Shire, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
Lltd-zuigia þros/rala, Roxb. ( I) Buchanan. 
L þarvifolÙz, Roxb. (I) Buchanan. 
L jussiacoides, Lam. (I) Buchanan. 
Traþa bisþinosa, Roxb. (r) Shire River, Kirk; Blantyre, Last; Lake N yasa. Laws (?). 


HALORAGEAE. 
JIyrioþhylllt1ll sp. (I) Lake Nyasa, Laws. 


SA:\IYDACEAE. 
HOlllllliul/lJ africanum, Benth. (I) 
I1anje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 


TUR
ERACEAE. 
lVormskioldia IOllgeþedwzcula/a, Mast. (I) :\IaÙanja hills, Meller and \\Taller; 
Buchanan; :\llanje, Whyte; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) 
orth 
yasa, 
L. Scott; Carson; var. Ùl/egrzfolia, U rb., Blantyre, Last. 
IV. lobala, U rb. (I) Buchanan. 


P ASSIFLOREAE. 
Tryþhos/elll1Jla aþe/alum, Baker fil. (I) Zomba. 'Whyte. 
TrYþ/LOs/elllllla sp. (I) :\l1anje, Scott-Elliot. 
Jlodecca stricta, Mast. (I) Murchison Falls, Meller, 
JIodecca sp. (I) Buchanan. 


CUCURBITACEAE. 
Trochomeria macrocarþa, Hook. fil. (() North of Chiradzulu, Kirk. 
AdC1loþus breviflorus, Benth. (r) Elephant Marsh on Shire River, Kirk; Buchanan 
LujfÙ acgJlþtiaca, :\-1il1er. (I) Buchanan. 
Lujfiz sp. (2) Carson. 
Lagenaria sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Jlolllordica Charantia, L. (() Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan. 
.II. 11Ior!..'orra, A. Rich. (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
.II. foetidtz, Schum. et Thonn. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Jlolllordica spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Raþ/ul1locarþlts A-irkii, Hook. fil. (I) Shire River, Kirk; (.t-) l\1enyharth 
Cucl/Illis me/ulifents, E. Me)'. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
C. 11-1 elo, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Cucumis spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Carson 
Zehlleria lIlicrosþcrllla, Hook. fil. (I) Katunga, Meller. 
ZrhllcrÙz sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
J/ukia scabrella, Am. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
Ccþhalll1zdra sp.? (I) Mlanje, Scott-Elliot. 
C/enolcþis sp.? (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 


BEGONIACEAE. 
/JegOllill sp. (I) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. Carson. 
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FICOIDEAE. 
3follugo llltdicaulis, Lam. (I) Buchanan. 
JI. Glinus, A. Rich. (I) Lake Nyasa, Scott-Elliot. 
JI. Sþcrgula, L. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
111. verticillata, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Jlollllgo sp. (I) Buchanan. 


U l\1B ELL! FERAE. 
Hydroeolyle mosella/a, Forst. (I) Chirad7Ulu, Kirk. 
H. asiatica, L. (I) Ruangwa, near Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Aleþidca mza/ymbica, Eck. et Zeyh. (I) Sochi. Kirk; Zomba, \Yhyte; Buchanan; 
(2) Upper plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson; Carson. 
Smzieula ellroþaea, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Helerolllorþ/Ill arborc,\'eC1ls, Cham. et Schlecht. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller; Chiradzulu, 
\Vhyte; Buchanan; Blantyre, Last. 
PimþiJzella sp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
DiþloloþhiulIl ::lllllbeziaelllll, Hiern. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Pltysotrichill Buehll1zani, Benth. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte; Zomba, Kirk. 
Physotriehia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
PeucedanulIl fraxillifoliulIl, H iern. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; 
Buchanan. 
PCllædallltlll sp. (I) Buchanan; 
Ilanje, Whyte: (2) Carson. 
Lefeburill spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
CllllealÙ Ùifes/tl, Curt. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
C. 1Ilclmlall/lla, Benth. et Hook. fil. (I) 1\Ilanje, \Vhyte; (2) Lower plateau, north 'of 
Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
C. þedunCl/lata, Baker fiI. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Caucalis sp. (I) Buchanan. 


AR-\UACEAE. 
Cussollia sþica/a, Thunb. (I) Chiradzulu, Kirk; Buchanan. 
C. IÚ.rkii, Seem. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Cussollia sp. (I) Mlanje, \Yhyte; Buchanan. 


R UBIACEAE. 
Adilla mieroccþhalll, Hiern? (I) Buchanan. 
HY1JlC1lodiclyoJl IÚtrrill, H ochst. (I) Buchanan. 
II. þarvifolÙwl, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 
Crossoþteryx ko/schyallll, Fenzl. (I) Buchanan. 
i'm/as þltrþlll'ca, Olivo (I) Maiì.anja hills, Sochi and Mbami, Kirk; Buchanan; Mlanje 
and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
P. canlea, Benth" var. A?ot:::Jchii, Scott-Elliot. (I) Buchanan. 
P. longiflora, Oliv., var. nyaSSll1lll, Scott-Elliot. (I) Buchanan: Mlanje, l\IcClounie; 
Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; (2) Lower plateau, north ot Lake .i\yasa, J Thomson; Carson. 
P. e01ifcrtifolia, Baker. (2) Carson. 
P. lIlodes/a, Baker. (2) 1\1 weru, Carson. 
Pm/as spp. Buchanan; (2) Carson; N utt. 
O/omcria dilata, Hiern. (I) Zomba anù Mlanje, \\'hyte. 
O/omeria sp. (Pal/as .sþeciosa, Baker). (I) Mlanje, \Yhyte; Buchanan'; Blantyre, Last. 
O/omeria sp. (2) Carson. 
Hcd)'otis spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
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RCUIACEAE. 
Pèlliodon deCllmbem, Hochst. (I) Zomba, \\"hyte. 
Oldelllalldia IrÙzcrvitl, Retz. (I) Buchanan. 
O. cchÙzltlosa, K. Schum. (I) Buchanan. 
O. globosa, Hiern. (I) Buchanan. 
ù. corY711bosa, L. (I) Buchanan; (3) Nutt. 
O. lIlacroþhyllll, DC. (I) Buchanan. 
O. lIlacrodonla, Baker. (3) Carson. 
O. ejfllsa, Olivo (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron. 
O. Heynci, Olivo (I) Buchanan; B1antyre, Last; (2) Carson. 
O. Rojeri, Hiern. (I) Buchanan; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
O. le1luissima, Hiern. (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
O. olivcriana, K. Schum. (I) 
llanje, Whyte and :\IcClounie. 
o. hcdyoloides, Boiss. (I) Mlanje, Scott-Elliot. 
O. ltllzcifolia, Schweinf. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
O. virgala, DC. (2)" Carson. 
Oldenlandia spp. (I) Buchanan; :\Ilanje and Zomba, \\'hyte; B1antyre, Last; (::!) 
Carson. 
i1lusstlè1lda arC/tala, Poir. l\Iai'ianja hills, \\'aller; Kanjanje, Kirk; Buchanan; Shire 
Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) N utt. 
Mussaellda sp. (J) l\llanje, :\IcClounie. 
Sab.:cca sp. ? { I) Buchanan. 
HeÙzsia jaslIlÍlziflora, DC. (I) Shire River, Kirk; Blantyre, Last. 
H. bmglldmsis, \Velw. (2) Lower plateau, nonh of Lake Kyasa, J. Thomson. 
HeÙzsia sp. (I) Mlanje, 
IcClounie. 
Rerticra sp.? (4) Menyharth. 
Leþlllclilza sp. (I) :\Ilanje, McClounie. 
Chomclia BuchtllzllJzii, K. Schum. (I) Buchanan. 
Randia Huchllllllnii, Olivo (I) Zomba, 'Xhyte. 
Rtllzdill spp. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, Ki, k; (2) 1\ utt. 
Cardmia Tillmbergia, L. 61. (I) Lake Chilwa, 
Ieller; :\Iai'ianja hills, \Valler; 
Buchanan. 
C. rcsÍ1ziflull, Hiern. (I) Lake N rasa, Kirk. 
G. jtfallgll1zjac, Hiern. (I) :\IaÙanja, :\Ieller; Chiradzulu, kirk; Buchanan. 
Cardmia sp, (I) Near Lake Chilwa, Kirk; Buchanan. 
OXYil1111ms sp.? (I) Buchanan. 
Z;:!{OOll gmvcolms, H iern. (I) Shire rapids, Kirk. 
ElIlþogona Aïrl.:ii, Hook. fil. (I) Lake N}asa, Kirk; (4) :\Ienyharth. 
Triúllysia 
y';'assae, Hiern, (I) \Vest shore of Lake r\yasa, Kirk. 
T. jasml1ziflora, Benth. et Hook. fil. (I) Lo,\er Shire, Kirk; MaÙanja hills, 
Ieller; 
Buchanan. 
T. lÚrl.:Ü, Hiern. (I) River Shire, Kirk. 
Tricalysia spp. (I) Buchanan. 
l'elltlllzisia SckzueÙifurtllii, Hiern. (2) Nutt; Lower plateau, north of LIke Nyasa, 
Thomson. 
I'èlliallisia spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Crcmasþorll afrÙ.-mza, Benth. (I) Buchanan, 
C. coffioi&s, Hems!. (I) Ruo River, Johnston. 
C. hetcroþhylla, K. Schum. (I) Buchanan. 
Polysþlzaeria la/lcco/ala, Hiern. (2\ Karonga and Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau: Scott-Elliot. 
l'olysþhacrÙl spp. (I, Buchanan; A) Menyharth. 
CllllthiltllljùetidltJll, Hiern. (t' :\Ipatamanga, Kirk. 
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RUBIACEAF. 
CalltMum zfl1lquebariculIl, Klotzsch. (I) \\Test shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
C. lallciflont1ll, Hiern. (I) Buchanan; (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
C. GUCIlzii, Sond. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson. 
CtlllthiulIl spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (4) Menyharth. 
Plectrollia sp. (2) Carson. 
1 fl1lKueria vell/tilla, Hiern. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; (4) Batoka 
country, Kirk. 
1: ('dlllis, VahL (I) Buchanan. 
[-1:' Ùzfilllsta, Burch. (I Buchanan. 
Villlgueria sp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
r{ldo/:ia allcylfl1ztha, Schweinf. (J) Buchanan. 
F. triþ/lyllil, Baker. (2) Carson. 
Fadogia spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot and J. 
Thomson; Carson. 
CralerisþerlllulIllaurilllllll, Benth. (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot, 
Ixora laxiflora, Sm. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Ixora sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Co.f1är ambica, L. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Pavettll gracilis, Klotzsch. (I) Mañanja hills, Kirk; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; 
(4) Meny harth. 
P. Racollia, Hiern. (2) N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
P. sc/zulllfl1l1liana, Ferd. Hoffm. (I) Buchanan. 
P. CllllescellS, DC. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte. 
pa-;'elta sp. (I) l\llanje, McClounie; Zomba and Chiradtulu, "Thyte; Buchanan, 
PSJ 1 chotrill /tirtella, OliV'o (I) l\llanje, Whyte. 
Psycholria sp. (I) Mlanje, McClounie; Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Gr1l11lilell A
ir!.:ii, Hiern. (I) Zomba, Kirk. 
SzþllOlIleris foe/clls, Hiern. (I) Shire Rapids, Kirk; (4) Menyharth. 
OtioþllOra sp. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
A 11 t/losþerlllltlll wh}'tcmlltlll, Britten, (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
A. ImlceolalulIl, Thunb. (I) 
11anje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Alltllosþeml1lm sp. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, l\lcClounie ; (2) Lo\\er plateau, north of Lake 
Nyasa, J, Thomson. 
Paederia foe/ida, L. (I) Buchanan. 
.....þerlllL1coce sCJlellsis, H iern, (I) Near Sochi, Kirk. 
S. dibraclziala, Olivo (I) 
lañanja hills, Kirk and l\leller; Buchanan; :\llanje, \Vhyte; 
Blantyre, Last. 
S. slricta, L. lI) Blantyre, Last; Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Sþerlllacoce spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lo\\er plateau, north of Lake 
yasa, J. Thomson; 
Nutt. 
Richardill sp. (I) Shire Highlands, K C. Cameron, 
Rubia cordifolia, L. (I) Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron; Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte, 
Galiul!l AVllrÙle, L. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
C. eralum, H uds. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
C. slC1líJþhyllulIl, Baker. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt; Carson 
C. 111011I
E[O, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
C;alilllll spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot; Carson, 


\' ..ALERIAN,\CEAE. 
I '(7lrn'alla clfþcllsis, Thunb. (I) :\Ilanje, \\Thyte. 
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ÐIPSACEAE. 
Ceþ/lalaria cmtallroidcs, Roem. et Schult. (I) Between :\lbami and Sochi, Kirk; 
Buchanan; (2) N utt; Carson; N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
Ceþhalaria sp. (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Scabiosa Colu1Ilbaria, L. (I) Blantyre, Last; Shire Highland
, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan 
(2) Upper and Lower plateaux, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 


COl\IPOSITAE. 
Gu/mber,g-;a þo!yæþhala, O. et H. 
Bo/hrioc!ille Schimþeri, O. et H. 
Buchanan. 
B. laxa, N. E. Br. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
Vernonia 1Jltlr/[illata, O. et H. (I) Shire River, Stew
rt; Buchanan; Zomba and Chirad- 
zulu, \Vhyte ; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake !\yasa, J. Thomson. 
1: þurþurca, Sch. Bip. (I) Chiradzulu, 
J eller. 
1: cistifolia, O. Hoffm., var. 1osea, O. Hoffm. (I) Buchanan. 
V. .lle/leri, O. et H. (I) )Iañanja hills, Meller. 
V. o.lyura, O. Hoffm. (I) Buchanan. 
I: þ/er{lþ{lda, O. et H. (I) Chiradzulu, :\Ieller and \Vh} te; 
Ilanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
I: smegalmsis, Less. (I) 
ear Katunga, Meller; (2) Nutt. 
V. glabra, \'atke. (I) Shire River, l\Ieller: Buchanan; :\I1anje, \\Thyte; (2) Lower 
plateau, north of Lake 1'\ yasa, J. Thomson. 
1: shirmsis, O. et H. (I) Shire Valley, :\leller. 
I . ooaþ/wla, Baker. (I) Carson. 
V. livillgs/o1lÙl1la, O. et H. (I) :\lañanja hills, Meller; Shire, Stewart; Buchanan. 
1 '. þodocoma, Sch. Hip. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Buchanan. 
1: acmultlJls. Vatke. (I) Mlanje, 1\lcClounie. 
1--: cinerascms, Sch. Bip. (I) Lake Nyasa, Scott-Elliot. 
1: deCltlllbells, Vatke, (I) Buchanan, 
1: cincrea, Less. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan; Blant)re, Last; (2) Carson. 
V. lla/almsis, Sch. Dip. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Zomba and :\llanje, \\ hyte, 
1: Perottctii, Sch. Bip. (2) Carson. 
l:þoskca1la, Vatke et Hildebr. (I) Buchanan; Upper Shire, Scott-Elliot: Blantyre, 
Last; Mlanje, \Vhyte; (2) Carson. 
I: subaþhylla, Baker. (2) Mweru, Carson. 
V. w/ly/mlla, Britten. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte. 
Veruonia spp. (I and 2.) There are many unnamed specimens in the Herbarium at Kew 
from all the botanists who have collecte4 in these t\\'o regions. 
Eleþhll1ztoþus scaber, L. (I) Buchanan, 
Ekþhmltoþus sp. (2) Carson. 
Ade1los/emma viscosu1ll, Forst. (I) Buchanan. 
Aster sp. (I) :\Ilanje, l\1cClounie. 
Ageratum cOllyzoides, L. (I) 
llanje and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
ElIþatorirlJlz africtllllllll, O. et H. (I) Buchanan; l\llanje and Zomba. Whyte. 
JIikmzia sctlJldms. \\ïlld. 
I) Murchison Falls, :\leller; Buchanan; Chiradzulu and 
Zomba, \Vhyte; (2) Carson. 
Dicroæþhala latif{llia, DC. (I) 1\llanje, Wh) te. Buchanan. 
Felicia aby.'ìsi1lica, Sch. Bip. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Felicia sp. (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Er(E;eroll sp. (2) Nutt. 
11:ficroglossll 'i'olubilis, DC. (I) l\lai1anja hills, .:\Ieller; Buchanan. 
f\"Ù/(lrc!la lIlicr{lceþhala, Steetz. (I) Shire Valley, Meller: :\l1anje and 7omba, \Yh}te 
Lake :x yasa. Scott-Elliot: Buchanan, 


(I) Lake Chilwa, Kirk. 
(I) Blantyre, Last; ::\llanje and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte j 
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CO:\IPOSITAE. 
iVidorella sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
COllJ'za þcrsicifolia, O. et H. (I) l\Hanje, McClounie; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
C. varicga/a, Seh. Bip. (I) l\Ilanje, \"hyte. 
C. Hochs/etteri, Sch. Bip. (I) Buchanan. 
C. ae.!;yþ/iaca, .Ail. (I) l\Jlanje, \"hyte. 
COllyza spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
Psiadia sp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
BlumCll lacera, DC. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, 
Scott- Elliot. 
Blltll1èa sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Laggera breviþes, O. et H. (I) Sochi, Kirk. 
L. alala, Sch. Bip. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lo\\'er plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
Denekia caþellsis, Thunb. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
SþhaCrtlllllLUS hir/us, \Vil1d. (I) Buchanan. 
.....þllllerallilms sp. (I) Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron; (2) Carson; Lower plateau, 
north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson; (4) l\1enyharth. 

 111lþhidoxa jilagÍ1zca, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
AchyroclÙze batocmza, O. et H. (4) Datoka country, Ki. k. 
rl. Hochs/ctteri, Sch. Hip. (I) Blantyre, Last; :\llanje, \Vhyte. 
A. Schil1lþt'ri, Sch. Bip. (I) l\1ai'ianja hills, 
Ieller; l\llanje, \"hyte. 
(;llaþhaliulIl SIClIdelii, Sch. Bip, (I) Mai'ianja hills, Meller; Buchanan. 
(;. luteo-album, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; :\Ilanje, \Vhyte ; Buchanan. 
Gnaþhalilllll sp, (I) Buchanan. 
HcliclzrY,'Jll1Jl þaclzyrhi:::um, Harv. (4) Batoka country, Kirk, 
H. a uriculatUlIl, Less. (I) Maìi.anja hills, :\Iel1er; Shire, Stewart; Zomba, \Vhyte; 
Buchanan; Katunga, Kirk. 
H. /Ú'rkii, O. et H. (I) Maìi.anja hills, ::\IeUer; Sochi, Kirk; Shire, Ste\\ art; Maravi 
country (?) Kirk; Buchanan; U1antyre, Last; (2) Carson; 
 utt. 
H. nitclls, O. et H. (I) Chiradzulu, :\Ieller; .Mlanje, \Vhyte and l\lcClounie; Blantyre, 
Last; Buchanan. 
H. ar;:yrosþhaeru11l, DC. (I) Maravi country, Livingstone and Kirk. 
H. globoSlil/l, Sch. Dip. (I) Buchanan. 
H. gerberac.foliulIl, Seh. Hip. (I) So chi, Kirk; Shire River, Stew,ut; ì\llanje, Whyte, 
if. Pe/ersii, O. et H. (I) :\Ipatamanga, Kirk. 
H. oxyþhJ'1l1l11l, DC. (I) Maìi.anja hills, l\leller. 
H. CYIIlOS1l1ll, D. Don. (I) l\I1anje, \Yhyte; Blantyre, Last; Buchanan. 
H. Hl/chaJzanÙ
 Engl. (I) Mlanje and Zomba, \Vhyte; :\IlJ.nje, McCloun:e; Blantyre, 
Last; Buchanan. 
H. lllldiflorulIl, Less. (I) l\l1anje, Whyte; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
II. why/eallum, Britten. (I) 
llanje, "'hyte and l\lcClounie; Euchanan. 
fl. milalljiense, Britten. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and :\1cClounie. 
H. dCllsiflorulIl, Olivo (I) l\1lanje and Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
.If. latifolÙlIIz, Less. (I) :\llanje, \Vhyte and McClounie. 
H. wzt/alllm, Less. (I) Zomba, \"hyte; Buchanan; Blant)re, L. Scott. 
II. Las/ii, Engl. (I) Zomba, \\'hyte. 
H. foctidlllll, Casso (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
f-Jelichl)'SUlIl spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Mlanje, ì\1cClounie; 
Blantyre, Last and L. Scott; (2) Upper and Lower plateaux, ncrth of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
It/I rLria rosmarillifolia, O. et H. (I) Chiradzulu, :\[eller; Lomba, l\I1anje, and Chiradzulu, 
"'hyte; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, nm th of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
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CO?lIPOSIT AE. 
bllt/a glomerata, O. et H. (I) Sochi, Kirk; Buchanan. 
I. shirellsis, Olivo (I) Buchanan. 
Illltla spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Bojèria 'llestita, Eaker. (2) Carson. 
(;el:ç-en"a Zeyllt:ri, Harv. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
.Sþhacoþhyl/IIJ1l Las/ii, 0, Hoffm. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
S. IÚ'r/,:ii, Olivo (I) Zomba, Kirk. 
Anisoþaþþus afrÙ-tllllts, O. et H. (I) Buchanan. 
AllÙoþaþþlls sp. (2) Carson. 
Ambrosia sp. (2) Carson. 
Ediþ/a eree/a, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Eþallage dmtala, DC. (I) :\llanje, \Yhyte. 
B/ablvil/ea gaYtl1111, Casso (I) MJanje, \Vhyte. 
B/aÙruillea sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Asþilia Arotschyi, Benth. et Hook. fil. (I) Buchanan. 
Asþilia spp. (I) Shire Highlands and Lake Nyasa, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; Chiradzulu, 
\Vhyte; (2) Carson; Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson; Nutt. 
..lIe/anthem abyssÙlica, O. et H. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
.11. Br07tJ1tèÎ, Sch. Bip. (I) Zomba, Whyte; (2) Carson. 
Sþitalltlles Acme//a, L. (I) Shire River, Kirk; Mlanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Sþilmzthes sp. (2) Nutt. 
Siegesbeckia abyssÙzica, O. et H. (I) Buchanan. 
GlIizotia bidentoides, O. et H. (I) l\Iaiì.anja hills, Kirk. 
GlIizotia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Coreoþsis ....:teþþÙ" Steetz. (I) Maii.anja hills, Kirk; Chiradzulu, Whyte; Bucharlan; 
(2) Carson. 
C. Gralltii, Olivo (2) Carson. 
Coreoþsis spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; (2) Kutt. 
RidClls /ÙzCflri!oba, O. et H. (2) Carson. 
B. þilosa, L. (I) Mlanje and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of 
Lake Nyasa. J. Thomson. 
Hidms sp. (2) Carson. 
CllrYSfl1lthe//llllZ þroclt1Jlbms, Pees. (I) Buchanan. 
Jaltmea sp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
GYllltra cenuuI, Benth. (I) Zomba and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; MaÙanja hills, :\Ieller; 
Blantyre, Last; Buchanan; (2) N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-EIliot: Lower 
plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson; Carson. 
0. aJ1lþ!t:xicaulis, O. et H. (I) ì\lJanje, Whyte. 
G. C1cþidioides, Benth. (I) :\I1anje, \Vhyte; (2) Carson. 
G. vitcllÙltl, Denth. (2) Carson. 
GYllltra spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt; Carson. 
GOly;rùtllll1JllllIS divaricatlts, Steetz. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Kirk and :\Ieller. 
Cimraria !.:ililllallscharica, EngL (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Cineraria spp. (I) Bl1ch
lllan. 
Emilia sal:itta/a, DC. (I) Maiì.anja hills, :\Ieller; Shire Yalley, Kirk; Blantyrt', Last; 
(2) Carson. 
E. ill/q:rifolia, Baker. (2) Nutt; Carson; Lower plateau north of Lake 
yasa, J. 
Thomson. 
Emilia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
."'ellecio bllþ/curoides, DC. (I) MaÙanja hills, :\leller; Sochi, Kirk; Buchanan. 
.<..,'. CYtllltltS, O. Hoffm. (I) Buchanan. 
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Cü:\IPOSITAE. 
Smecio 4eltoidcus, Less. (I)? Mpatamanja, Kirk; Buchanan. 
."', subscalzdens, Hochst. (I) Murchison Falls, :\1eller. 
S. lIl'Weroellsis, Baker. (2) Mweru, Carson. 
S.lasiorltizus, DC (I) Mlanje, McClounie and? \Vhyte. 
S. latifolills, DC (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; l\Hanje and Zomba, Whyte. 
.'-,'. aun"culatissilllus, Britten. (I) Zomba and Mlanje, Whyte; Buchanan. 
S. whytealms, Britten. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Sew.do spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Chiradzulu, \-Vhyte; (2) 
K utt; Carson. 
Oth0ll11a whyteana, Britten. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and :\IcClounie. 
Triþteris mOllOceþhala, O. et H. (I) MaÙanja hills, Meller. 
Osteosþenlllt1Jlll101ZiliferulIl, L. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
Haþlocarþha scaþosa, Harv. (I) Sochi, Kirk; (2) Carson. 
Gazallia serrullllll, DC (I) Sochi, Kirk. 
GazmlÍll sp. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Ber!.:heya Zeyheri, Sand. et Harv. (I) Kanjanje, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Upper plateau, 
north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
B. johl1Slollialla, Britten. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
R. subulata, Harv. (I) Zomba, Kirk; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
Berk/leya sp. (
) Carson. 
Carduus leþtacantlws, N ees. (I) Buchanan. 
Pleiota.ris þulc.:herrillla, Steetz. (2) Carson. 
Pleiotaxis sp. (
) Carson. 
ErythrocephalulJl za1llbesiaCltIll, O. et H. (I) Shire Valley, \-Valler; Maiì.anja country, 
Kirk; Blantyre, Last; Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Mlanje and 
Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Erythroceþhalltlll spp. (2) Carson; Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Phyllaclinia Grmztii, Benth. (2) Carson. 
Dicollla Kirkii, Harv. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
D. sessiliflora, Harv. (I) Lake Chilwa, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
D. (l1lomala, Sond. (1) Buchanan; (2) Carson; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
D. tOIllC1ltosa, Casso (4) Menyharth. 
D. qUÍ1zqucvlllnera, Baker. (2) Mweru, Carson. 
Gerbera abYJ"sÍ1lÍca, Seh. Bip. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and McClounie; Zomba, \Vhyte; 
Buchanan. 
G. þiloselloidt:s, Casso (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, 
north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
CetObera spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, Scott-Elliot; Upper plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
Tolþis llbyssinica, Sch. Bip. (I) Mlanje and Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Creþis sp. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and McClounie; Buchanan. . 
Lac/uca abyssÍ1lÍca, Fresen. (1) Buchanan. 
L. caþmsis, Thunb. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje and Zomba, Whyte; (2) Carson. 
Laduca sp. (I) :\llanje, :McClounie; (2) Carson. 
Sonchus BiþOlltÙzi, Aschers, (I) Lower Shire Valley, Meller. 
S. Sch'WeÙifurtlzii, O. et H. (I) Buchanan. 
S. rarifolius, O. et H. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, :\Ieller. 
S. olcraceus, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Sonclllls spp. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, McClounie. 
l.obelia trullif(llia, Hemsl. (I) Chiradzulu, ;\1 eller. 
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CA;\IPANCL\CEAE. 
Lobelia Jfelleri, Hems1. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
L. l\Yllssae, Eng1. (I) Buchanan. 
L. 1luda, Hems1. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
L.ftrvcns, Thunb. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
L. 1latalmsis, A. DC (I) Zomba, Whyte; (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
L. eoroJloþifolia,.L. (I) Mlanje, McClounie ; Zomba, Whyte. 
Lobelia spp. (I) Buchanan; l\llanje, \Vhyte; Blantyre, Last; (2) Carson; Nutt; Upper 
and Lower plateaux, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
Ceþ/llllostigma hirsutUIIl, Edgw. (I) Near Katunga, ::\Ieller. 
Sþ/le1loclea zeyltl1ltca, Gaertn. (4) 
Ienyharth. 
I
I:!J/ltfootia abyssilliea, Hochst. (I) l\Iaiì.anja hills, 
leller; Mlanje and Zomba, \Vhyte ; 
Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Nutt. 
L. armaria, A. DC (I) Blantyre, Last. 
L(f{hifootia, spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Upper and Lower plateaux, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
IValtleubergia oþþositifolia, A. DC (I) l\llanje, Whyte. 
IV. 'i/irgata, Eng1. (I) 
Jlanje, \Vhyte and McClounie; Buchanan. 
Wahlenbergia spp. (I) :\IcClounie; Buchanan; (2) Nutt; Lower plateau, north of Lake 

 yasa, J. Thomson. 


V ACCINI.\CEAE. 
lileeÙ1ÙIllI afriCll1ll11l1, Britten. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and McClounie. 


ERICACEAE. 
A,Rat/ria salieifolia, Hook. 61. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
Erica jolmstonialla, Britten. (I) l\I1anje, \Vhyte. 
E. 'Zv/lytcllllll, Britten. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Erica sp. (I) Zomba, Whyte; l\llanje, McClounie; Buchanan. 
Rlaeria setulosa, \Velw. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
R. lIlicrodollta, \Vright. (I) 
llanje, :\lcClounie. 
Blaeria sp. (I) B1antyre, Last. 
Philiþþia 1llil1l11jiellsis, Britten et Rendle. (I) MlanJe, \Vhyte. 
P. bmgue!lensls, \Velw. (I) 
llanje, \Vhyte. 
Phibþþia spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
ErieÙlella ilIa1l11ii, Hook. 61. (1) Buchanan, 


PLU;\IR\GINACEAE. 
Plu1llbl
f{O zeylmliea, L. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 


PRnICLACE.\E. 
A /lag-al/is qltaJ tÙlla1la, Eng1. (I) Mlanje, M cClounie. 
Allagal/is sp. (2) Carson. 


:\lYRSINEAF.. 
J[aesa laneMlata, Forsk. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
J[aesa sp. (I) Buchanan. 

JIyrsÙle afrÙmw, L. (I) Mlanje, :\IcClounie; Buchanan. 
Ardisia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
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SAPOTACEAE. 
Clirysoþ/zyllulIl magalislllOlltl1Jlltm, Sond. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
C. Slu/zlma1l1lii, Engl. (I) Buchanan. 
Cllrysoþ/zyllulll spp. (I) Buchanan, 
Siderox:vl oll breviþcs, Baker. (2) North end of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
Jlilllusoþs lIfochisia, Baker. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
11/. A.-ir!..'ù", Baker. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Kirk. 
.II. Bucllllnamï, Engl. (I) Buchanan. 


EBENACEAE. 
Royclla þallens, Thunb, (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; (4) Sesheke, Kirk. 
R, 7.uhylealla, Hiern. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
Royma sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Euclea Dit ' ÙlOrztlJ1, Hiern. (4) \Ïctoria Falls, Kirk. 
E. multiflora, Hiern. (4) Menyharth. 
Euclea sp. (I) Buchanan. 
J/aba spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Diosþyros sltirmsis, Hiern. (I) Fort Johnston and River Ruo, Scott-Ellio
. 
D. batokll1ltl, Hiern. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Diospyros sp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 


OLEACEAE. 
jaslllÙzÙlIIl stC1loloblllll, Harv. (I) Mañanja hills, :\leller; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; 
Buchanan; (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
J. brachyscyþ/zulIl, Baker. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, M cClounie. 
J. U--'alleri, Eaker. (I) MaÙanja hills, Waller. 
J. mauritiaman, Bojer. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson; (.Ü 
Sesheke, Holub. 
J. lIlicroþ/zyll1tlll, Baker. (I) 1\Ilanje, 
IcClounie. 
J. A.-irkii, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
jamzÙlilt1Jl spp. (I) Buchanan. 

"'c/zrebera Buc/zallalli, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
S. alata, \Velw. (I) Buchanan, 
S. golwl/{ensis, \Velw. (4) l\lenyharth. 
Schreberll sp. (I) Buchanan. 


SALVADORACEAE. 
Salvadora þenica, L. (I) Buchanan; (4) Menyharth. 
A:::ima spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (-t-) l\lenyharth. 


ApOCYNACEAE. 
Landolp/zia Kirkii, Dyer. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte. 
Lfll/(lolþ/zia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Carissa ArdllÙta, Lam. (I) Buchanan. 
C. edulis, "ah1. (I) Buchanan; Maiì.anja hills, .:\leller; Chiradzulu, Whyte and Kirk; 
(4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
Dlþlorr/zYlzc/zUS lIlossalllbicemis, Benth. (I) Buchanan; (4) 
lenyharth. 
D. þsilolms, Welw. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Rauwoljia cajfra, Sond. (I) Buchanan; Mañanja and Katunga, Kirk. 
HolarrhClla febrifuga, Klotzsch. (I) Buchanan; Mai1anja hills, Meller; west side of Lake 
Nyasa, Kirk; Zomba, \Vhyte; Lake Chilwa, McClounie; (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika 
plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
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ApOCYNACEAE. 
TabenlaemOlltll1l11 Stllþjillll11, Britten. (I) l\IlanJe, \Vhyte. 
T. veJltricosa, Hochst. (I) .Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
T. elegt1Jls. (I) River Ruo, Johnston. 
VOaCll1lg11 africa/la, Stapf. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; 
Buchanan. 
StroþllaJltlllls Kombe, Olivo (I) Mañanja hills, l\Ieller; Buchanan; (4) Victoria Falls, 
Kirk. 
S. eClludatlls, Rolfe. (I) Buchanan; (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Stroþhanthus sp. (2) Carson; Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
lIfascareJlhasia variegllta, Britten et Rendle. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Admillm 1JlllltijlorU1Jl, Klotzsch. (I) Near :ì\letope, 1.. Scott. 


ASCLEPIA DAC E.-\ E. 
Cryþtoleþis ob/usa, N. E. Br. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Meller; (4) Menyharth. 
C. IVelwitschii, Schlechter. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
C1yþtokþis sp. (I) Mañanja hills and west shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Shire Highlands, 
Scott-Elliot. 
Raþhi01laCme grandijlora, N. E. Br. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
R. longifolia, N. E. Br. (I) l\lañan ja hills, Kirk. 
Secamone za11lbesiaCll, Schlechter. (I) Shire River, Kirk; Chiromo, Scott-Elliot. 
Taccllzia Kirkii, N. E. Br. (4) Menyharth. 
Chlorocodon Whytd, Hook. fil. (I) Buchanan. 
Dae1Jlill extawl, R. Br. (I) Shire Yalley, Meller; Buchanan. 
D. barba/a, Klotzsch. (4) l\lenyharth. 
Xysma!obiu1Jl sþ21ri1l11l, N. E. Br. (I) Buchanan. 
X. Cars01li, N. E. Br. (2) Carson, 
X. belillm, N. E. Br. (I) Buchanan; Mañanja hills, Kirk; Shire Highlands, K. C. 
Cameron; (2) Carson. 
X. l o efieulatum, N. E. Br. (I) Buchanan. 
X.fra/er1ll/1Jl, K. E. 8r. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
XysmalobÙt1Jl sp. (2) Carson. 
Schi=ogloSSU1Jl comlatum, N. E. Br. (2) Carson. 
, elatll1Jl, K. Schum. (I) Buchanan. 
S. shirC1lse, N. E. Br. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk and \Valler. 
S. l\yasae, Britten et Rendle. ([) Mlanje, \Yhyte; Buchanan. 
S. barbatllm, Britten et Rendle. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and McClounie. 
S. erubescens, Schlechter. (I) Mlanje, Scott-Elliot. 
Schizo.E;!OSSlt/Jl sp. (I) Mlanje, Scott-Elliot; (4) Menyharth. 
Ascleþias sþectabilis, N. E. Br. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last; Magomera, \\ aller. 
A. c01lsþicl/a, N. E. Hr. (2) Carson. 
A. fruticosa, 1.. (I) Lower Shire Y alley, Meller. 
A. amabilis, N. E. Br. (2) Carson. 
A. þygmaca, N. E. Br. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
A. rcjlcxa, Britten et Rendle. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller and \YaIler; Zo
ba, Meller; 
l\llanje, \Vhyte; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; (2) North Nyasa, 
1.. Scott. 
A. limolata, Schlechter. (I) Mlanje, Scott-Elliot; Shire Valley, Kirk and \Valler; 
(2) Carson. 
A. þalllstris, Schlechter. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte; l\Ihnje, Scott-Elliot and l\IcClounie. 
AscÜþias sp, (2) Nutt. 
17 
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ASCLEPIA DACEAE. 
Gomþlt(lcarþus f(lli(lsl/s, K. Schum. (I) l\1aiì.anja hills, vValler; Blantyre, Last; (2) 
Higher plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Brllcltystelma Buclla111l1li, N. E. Br. (I) Sochi, Chiromo and l\1añanja, Scott-Elliot; 
Buchanan. 
Cynallcltu1Jl 1JlossambicC11se. K. Schum. (I) Shire Rapids, Kirk. 

JEargarctta distillcta, N. E. Br. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 

JE. orbicularis, 
. E. Br. (I) l\laravi country, Kirk; (2) North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
M. Wltytei, K. Schum. (I) Chiradzulu, Meller; Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, 
l\-leller; Blantyre, L. Scott; Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte; near Metope, Scott-Elliot. 
Drq{ea macrantlta, Kl. (I) Chiromo, Scott-Elliot; (4) l\1enyharth. 
GYlllllclIla sylvestre, R. Br. (I) Buchanan. 
Pergularia africana, N. E. Br. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte. 
Sþltacr(lcodoll obtusif(lllllm, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
Cer(lþegia c011stricta, N. E. Br. (2) Carson. 
e. debiUs, N. E. Br. (I) Zomba, Buchanan. 
Riocreuxia þrofusa, N. E. Br. (I) Buchanan. 


LOGANL-\CEAE. 
JIostu,7ea Bnmollis, F. Didrichs. (I) l\-llanje, \Yhyte. 
Buddleia salviaefolia, Lam. (I) Zomba, Kirk and \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Buddleia sp. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
lVllx"ia COllgcsta, R. Br. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte; var. 1\: t01Jle1ltosa, Sond." (I) 
Buchanan; var. N dmtata, R. Br. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller. 
LV. sambesilla, Gilg. (I) Zomba, Kirk. 
Strycltnos d)'soþ/zylla, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
S. sþin(lSa, Lam. (I) ì\laiì.anja hills, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Stryclt110s sp. (I) Buchanan; (4-) Menyharth. 
Alltltoc/cista ::;ambesiaca, Baker. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. 1l(1bi!is, Don. (I) Zomba, \\'hyte. 
AJltltoc/eista sp. (I) Buchanan. 


GENTIAN ACEAE. 
E:nlCl{m sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Sebaea brach)jJJl)'llll, Griseb. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last. 
S. crasslt!aifolia, Cham. et Schlecht. (I) l\I1anje and Zomba, \\'hyte; Buchanan. 
Sebaca sp. (4-) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
Tat,-hiade1ll{s c(l11tintntalis, Baker. (2) Carson. 
Cltironia þurþurasCl'l1s, Benth. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
e. laxiflora, Baker. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller and Kirk. 
e. de1lsiflora, Scott-Elliot. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Chirollia sp. (2) Nutt. 
Faroa sall/taris, \Velw. (I) \Vest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
Þ: BlIclulJlll1zi, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Swertia lj,faJl1lii, Hook. fil. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
Swcrtia spp. (I) Buchanan. 


BORAGINK-\E. 
Cordia abyssi1zica, R. Hr. (I) Buchanan. 
e. My.ra, L. (I) Buchanan. 
C. A-irkii, Baker. (4) Menyharth. 
C. Rot/lii, Roem. et Schult. (4) l\-Ienyharth. 
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BORAGINE.\E. 
Ellrctia divaricala, Baker. (I) Chiradzulu, Kirk. 
Eltrelia sp. (4) Menyharth. 
Tricltodesma zeylmlicu11t, R. Br. (I) Blantyre, Descamps. 
T. þhysaloides, A. DC. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, :\Ieller; :Ylañanja hills, 
Meller; Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Carson; 
N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
HeliolroþÙtlll ovalifoliulIl, Forsk. (I) Shire Valley, L. Scott; Fort Johnston, Scott-Elliot. 
H. slrz/{osltlll, \Villd. (I) Buchanan. 
H. bracleal/tlll, R. Hr. (2) Korth Nyasa, L. Scott. 
H. zeyltl11Ù,.UlIl, Lam. (I) Buchanan; North Nyasa, L. Scott and J. Thomson. 
H. Ùldiculll, L. (I) Shire River, L. Scott; Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
CYIl()glosslt1Jllallceolalu/IZ, Forsk. (I) Mlanje, McClounie; Chiradzulu, \Vh) te; Buchanan; 
(2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
LitltosþerlllltlJl crylltroceþhal/tlJl, Baker. (2) Carson. 
Loboslemoll C1yþloceþhallt1Jl, Baker. (2) Carson. 


CONVOLVULACEAE. 
A ':!!yreia la:t.'ijlora, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Leþisle1Jloll afríca1Ut1Jl, Olivo (I) Shire Highlands, Kirk; Lake N yasa, Simons. 
Hewittia bicolor, \Vight. (I) Chiradzulu, \Yhyte; l\Iaiì.anja hills, Meller; Shire Valley, 
L. Scott; Mlanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Jacque1ll011tia caþilala, Don. ( 1) Shire Valley, L. Scott. 
COllvolvulus IlyoscyalJloidcs, Vatke. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
C. mali'aceus, Olivo (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; l\Ilanje, Whyte; Buchanan; 
(:2) Lower plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
C. sagittalus, Thunb. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
C. TIt01JlS011i, Baker, (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Evohmlus alsÌ1lOidcs, L. (I) Buchanan; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
fþo1Jloea simþlex, Thunb. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
J. Pes-ligrÙlis, L. (4) :\Ienyharth. 
l. 1tl11glmyikmsis. Baker. (:2) Carson. 
l. discolor, Baker. (2) Carson. 
J. oþerosa, \Vright. (I) Shire Highlands, \Yhyte. 
/. in'lJol/tcrala, P. Beauv. (I) Lower plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
l. þileala, Roxb. (2) Carson; N utt. 
f. rrtlssiþes, Hook. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
J. cltryseides, Ker. (4) Menyharth. 
/. Hallllillgl()ni, Baker. (2) Carson. 
/. Hélwitschii, Yatke. (I) Buchanan. 
I. allgltstfiJlia, J acq. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake N yasa, J. 
Thomson; (3) Serpa Pinto; (-t-) i\Ienyharth. 
/. vaglllls, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
/. CarsNli, Baker. (2) Carson. 
/. Ùlco11sþicua, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
/. eriowrþa, R. Br. (I) Shire Highlands, V. Scott; Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, J. Thomson; (4) :\Ienyharth. 
J. mWer()ellSÙ, Baker. (2) M \\ eru, Carson. 
J. þharbiliforJ1lis, Baker. (2) ì\1 weru, Carson. 
J. SillWll fÙma, Rendle. (I) N" yasa, Simons. 
f. sltiremis, Olivo (I) Shire Highlands, Kirk; Buchanan. 
I. Itallt-rimw, Britten. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu; \Vhyte; near Katunga, Kirk. 
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CONVOJ.VULACE.\E. 
IþoJJloea tambdensis, Baker. (I) Upper Shire Valley, Kirk. 
I.obscllra, Koen. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, 
J. Thomson. 
I. Hucll1111a1zi, Raker. (I) Buchanan. 
I. Lindleyi, Choisy. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan; (4)? Menyharth. 
/. aquatica, F orsk. (I) Lake N yasa, Kirk. 
I.þiloM, Sweet. (I) Buchanan; (4) l\lenyharth. 
I. lng/ztii, Choisy. (4) Menyharth. 
/. afra, Choisy. (I) Buchanan. 
/. þlt:rygoCflulis, Choisy. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan; (4) l\lenyharth. 
I. þi1l1ltlta, Hochst. (I) Buchanan; (4) l\lenyharth. 
I. þallllatfl, Forsk. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan; (4) Menyharth. 
I. disseeta, Willd. (I) Buchanan; (4) l\lenyharth. 
I. kirl-..Ùma, Britten. (I) Shire Highlands, Kirk; Buchanan. 
J. fit/vicaulis, Boiss. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 


SOLAN.\CEAE. 
Solallum llOdijlorltJJl, Jacq. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk. 

r..,.. lligrulIl, L. (I) Blantyre, Descamps, 
S. schi1JlþerimZll1Jl, Hochst. (I) Chiradzulu, Whyte. 
S. l\Ttlztlllamtii, Engl. (I) Buchanan. 
S. l11zoJJlalu1Jl, Thonn. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
S. aculeastru1Jl, Dun. (I) Blantyre, L. Scott; Buchanan; Mañanja hills, Meller. 
S. Rohrii, \Vright. (I) Mpatamanga, Kirk. 
5". chrysotriclw1Jl, Wright. (I) Buchanan. 
S. aC
lllthocalyx, Klotzsch. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
...... treþidfllls, Wright. (I) Shire Valley, L. Scott. 
Physalis þubescclls, L. (I) Blantyre, Descamps. 
P. þerltVifl11a, L. (I) Blantyre, L. Scott. 
Caþsicum cOlloidcs, Mill. (4) Sesheke, Kirk. 
Datum alba, Nees. (I) Shire Highlands, Kirk; Buchanan; l\1añanja hills, l\leller. 


SCROPHUL.-\ RL-\C EA E. 
Diclis o7/ata, Benth. (I) Mandala, Scott-Elliot. 
D. tme/la, Hemsl. ( I) Chiradzulu, \-Vh yte. 
Hal!èrilllltcida, L. (I) Zomba, \\'hyte. 
H. elliþ/lca, Thunb. (I) l\llanje, \Vhyte. 
Chamostoma sp. (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
Jfilllllius gracilis, R. Br. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, Meller; Buchanan. 
Craterostigma þlalltagÙlell1Jl, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
Tormia þflr'lJijlora, Hamilt. (2) North of Lake Nyasa, L. Scott. 
Valldellilllobelioides,Oliv. (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
f(vsclllthes sp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Valley, L. Scott; (2) .Kutt. 
Aleetra mclll1Jlþ)'J oides, Benth. (I) l\lbami, near Blantyre and Maiì.anja hills, Kirk; 
Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
A lectla, sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Alilaya oblusiffllia, Benth. (I) Shire Highlands, K, C. Cameron. 
ßlldlllcla qlladrifaria, Baker. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake )Jyasa, J. Thomson; 
Carson; N utt. 
Il. Las/ii. Eng1. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
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SCROPHUL\RL\CEAE. 
flltchmrll spp. (I) :\Iai1anja hills, .\Ie1ler; Buchanan; Mlanje and Chiradzulu, \Vh}te; 
(2) Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Shiga ele,gmls, Benth. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
S, coccÙlea, Benth. (I) Shire Highlands, Kirk; Buchanan. 

....;. .Forbesii, Benth. (I) Shire Highlands, 
Ie1ler. 
S. OrObt71IChoides, Benth. (2) North of Lake X yasa, L. Scott; Carson. 
Strigtz spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) North of Lake Kyasa, L. Scott; Carson. 
R/zamþ/zicarþafistulosa, Benth. (2) North of Lake Nyasa, L. Scott. 
R. serratil, Klotzsch. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, Meller; Buchanan. 
R. tubulosa, Benth. (I) Mandala, Scott-Elliot. 
R/zalllþhicllJþa spp. (I) ::\Iai1anja hills, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Cycnill1Jl adolle1lSe, E. Mey. (I) 1\1lanje and Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Carson; 
K yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
e. IOJlgijlorltlll, Eck. et Zeyh. (I) Shire '"alley, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) North of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson and L. Scott. 
CYClli1t1JI spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Soþubia lanata, Engt (2) Carson; Kutt. 
S. rtllllOSa, Hochst. (I) l\lai1anja hills, ::\Ieller and Kirk; Blantyre, Last; Buchanan; 
(2) Carson; Nutt. 

I.,'. dre,!.{eana, Benth. (I) Zomba, \Yhyte; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
S. HildebrllJldtii, Vatke. (I) Çhiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Soþubia spp. (I) 
IaIÌ.anja hills, :\Ieller; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake .Nyasa, 
J. Thomson; Carson. 
OROBANCHACEAE. 
Orobmlclle cermw, Loefl. (I) Shire Highlands, L. Scott. 
LENTIBULARIACEAE. 
Utn'cularia caþcnsis, Spreng. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last. 
Utricularia spp. (I) Buchanan; Lake Nyasa, Laws; (2) Nutt; Carson; Lower plateau, 
north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; (4) Victoria Falls and Batoka country, Kirk. 
G ES
ERACEA E. 
Stn'jJtocarlJ/ts clutleSCClls, Vatke. (I) Buchanan. 
S. Cooþeri, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan. 
BIGNONL\.CEAE. 
Tecollla shirensis, Baker. (J) Buchanan. 
T. llyassae, Olivo (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
DolicllllJldrone obtllsifolia, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot. 
D. tOlllcntosa, Benth. (2) Carson. 
Sta"eoSpenJl1t1J1 klmthiaJlltJJI, Cham. (I) Shire Highlands, \Valler; Buchanan; Chirad- 
zulu, 
leller; \Vest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk; (2) Mweru, Carson; (4) Uatoka 
country, Kirk. 
Kigelia þimzata, DC. (I) Buchanan. 
PEDALIKEAE. 
SeSllJJlltJJl m
!.{ole1lse, \Velw. (I) Buchanan; \Vest shore of Lake 
 yasa, Kirk; Blantyre; 
Last; (2) Carson; .Nutt. 
S. Ùldiolln, L. (2) Karonga, L. Scott. 
s.
cal)'cÙlulll, Welw. (4) Holub, 
Ceratot/zeca scsallloides, End!. Buchanan; (I) Shire Valley, L. Scott; \\ est shore of 
Lake Nyasa, Kirk and Simons; (2) Carson; Karonga, L. Scott; (-t-) Holub. 
Cellltothem sp. (2) Karonga, L. Scott. 
Prctrea -::mlqucbarica, J. Gay. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, Meller; (-t-) Holub. 
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SELAGINEAE. 
Hebellstrcitia sp. (--1-) Holub. 
Selago milalljiensis, Rolfe. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
S. wllytealla, Rolfe. (I) l\llanje, \Vhyte and McClounie. 
Selago spp. (I) Chiradzulu, Meller and \Vhyte; Mlanje, ì\1cClounie; Buchanan; (2) 
Lower and Upper plateaux, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; (4) :\lenyharth. 


ACANTHACEAE. 
Tluwbergia kirkÙl1la, T. Anders. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, Whyte; Buchanan. 
T. alata. Bojer. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte; Maiì.anja hills, Kirk and Meller; 
(2) Carson. 
T. lmlcif(llia, T. Anders. (I) Blantyre, L. Scott; .:\Iañanja hills and Chiradzulu, .:\leHer; 
Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte ; (2) Carson; Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson. 
T. obtusifolia, Olivo (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
T. ereeta, Benth. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last; l\laiì.anja hills, Waller. 
T. oblollgifolia, Olivo (I) Mañanja hills, \Valler; Buchanan; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
T. subulata, Lindau. (I) Buchanan. 
T. mollis, Lindau. (I) Buchanan. 
T. mangalljensis, Lindau. (I) Mañanja hills, Kirk. 
Thmzbergia spp. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, Whyte; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) 
Nutt; Carson; Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-EHiot. 
/ole/sollia Cf7JJlþestris, R. Dr. (I) Mañanja hills, :\leller; Buchanan. 
Hygroþ/zila sþinosa, T. Anders. (I) Buchanan: Shire River, Kirk. 
H. þarvijlora, Lindau, (I) Buchanan. 
J1Iellera lobu/ata, S. Moore. (I) Buchanan; l\1añanja hills, Meller. 
Caloþ/zmzes spp. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Ruellia þrostrata, T. Anders. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Lower Shire 
Valley, Kirk; (2) Carson. 
Paulo-wilhdmia sp. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Mañanja hills, :\leller. 
llIiJJlltloþsis sesamoides, S. Moore. (I) Mlanje, \Yhyte. 
fllilllltloþsis sp. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Erant/ze11l1l1JZ SC1le1lSe, Klotzsch. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, l\1cClounie ; l\Iaiì.anja hills, Kirk. 
AcalltllOþale sp. (Disc/zistoca/y:t- cOJlfertiflora, Lindau). (I) Buchanan. 
JfThitjiddia sp. (2) Carson. 
Dyschoriste, sp. (Caloþ/zmzes verticillaris, Oliv.) (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Buchanan; 
Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; (2) Higher pldteau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Dysc/zoriste spp. (2) Carson; (4) Datoka country, Kirk. 
Strobilallthcs sp. (I) Buchanan. 
P/zayloþsis þarvijlora, \\'illd. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, Whyte. 
Phayloþsis sp. (J1ficrmzthus Poggei, Lindau). (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Bleþ/zaris serrulata, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
B. lOllgifolia, Lindau. (I) Buchanan. 
Bleþ/zaris spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
Crosstl1zdra Gremstockii, S. Moore. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller; l\llanje, Whyte and 
McClounie; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
C. llilotz'ca, Olivo (2) Tanganyika and Mweru, Carson. 
C.þuberula, Klotzsch. (I) Lower Shire Valley, l\1eller and Kirk; l\laiì.anja hills, Meller; 
Buchanan, 
Crossandra sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Barleria Kirl-di, T. Anders. (I) Buchanan. 
B. caloþhyl/oides, Lindau. (I) Nutt. 
n. PrioJlitis, L. (I) Shire Highlands, :\Ieller. 
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ACANTHACEAE. 
Barleria sþÙmlosa, Klotzsch. (I) River Shire, Meller and Kirk; Buchanan. 
B. ermzt/zemoides, R. Br. (I) Buchanan. 
Barleria sp. (2) Carson; N utt. 
CrabbeallaJla, Nees (c. aovalifolia, Ficalho et Hiern.) (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Crabbea sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Leþidagathis spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
Asystasia corolllandelialla, Nees. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Asystasia sp. (2) Carson. 
Brachyslt'þhanus africanus, S. :\loore. (I) l\llanje, \Yhyte. 
Justieia IVhytei, S. Moore. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
J. heterocarþa, T. Anders. (2) Nutt. 
J. aJlsellÙma, T. Anders. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
J. lIlelamþynwz, S. Moore. (I) l\llan je, \Vhyte. 
Justicia spp. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Blantyre, Last; Shire Highlands and 
Lake N yasa, Scott-Elliot; (2) N utt; Carson; N yasa- Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
Isoglossa milanjiensis, S. Moore. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Isoxlossa sp. (I) Buchanan. 
R/zinacll1zthus cOlJlmzt1lis, N ees. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Rhillacalltlms sp. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Hilllt11ztoclzillts marginatus, Lindau. (I) Chiradzlilu, \Vhyte. 
Dicllþtera sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Peristroþ/ze bicalycltlata, Nees. (2) Kyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
Hyþoestes verticillarf"s, R. Br. (I) l\1lanje, "'hyte; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
H þhayloþsoides, S. Moore. (I) l\-Ilanje, Whyte. 
H. Rothii, T. Anders. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
H. latifolia, H. (I) Buchanan. 
Hyþoestes spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 


VERBENACEAE. 
LaJztana salviaefolia, Jacq. (I) Buchanan; l\llanje and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Shire 
Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; 
Carson; N utt; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Liþþia nodiflora, A. Rich. (I) Buchanan. 
L. asþerifoNa, Rich. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Meller; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; (2) Plateau, 
north of Lake N yasa, J. Thomson. 
Liþþia sp. (2) Carson. 
PrÍ'lla leþtostacllya, J uss. (I) Buchanan. 
PreJJl1la senellsis, Klotzsch. (I) Buchanan. 
Promlll sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Hollllskioldia tettmsis, Yatke. (I) Banks of Shire River, Kirk. 
Vitex lIlila1l}ïensis, Britten. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Mlanje and Zomba, 
\Vhyte; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
V. .i}/ombassae, Vatke. (I) Buchanan. 
V. þaludosa, Vatke. (I) River Shire, Kirk; Buchanan; 
lañanja hills, Meller; (2) 
Karonga, L. Scott. 
V. Buc/zallallii, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Vilex spp. (I) Buchanan; Lake Chilwa, Kirk; (4-) 
lenyharth. 
Clerodelldroll tangallyikense, Baker. (2) Carson. 
C. mþitatum, Schum. (I) Buchanan; (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. 
Thomson; Carson. 
C. discolor, Vatke. (I) ::\llanje and Zomba, Whyte. 
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VERBENACEAE. 
Clerodmdroll lmlceolatuJ/l, Giirke. (4) Menyharth. 
C. 1Jlyricoides, R. Br. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje and Zomba, \Yhyte; Shire Highlands, 
Scott-Elliot; Maiì.anja hills, Meller. 
C. sþinesce1Zs, Gürke. (I) Maravi country, Kirk; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
ClerodeJldroll spp. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Lower Shire Valley, \Valler j Buchanan. 


LABIATAE. 
OciJ/llt1ll sltave, \Villd. (I) Shire Highlands, Last; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; (2) Nutt. 
O. affine, Hochst. (I) Blantyre, L. Scott; l\Ilanje, McClounie; (2) Carson. 
O.jilamclltosu11l, Forsk. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
O. conzigcrum, Hochst. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
O. /zians, Benth. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
O. bracteosu11l, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
OciJJlltJJl spp. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, ScoU-ElIiot, L. Scott and K. C. Cameron; 
(2) Upper and Lower plateaux, north of Lake Nyasa. 
Acroceþhalus calliant/ms, Briquet. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Yhyte; Blantyre, Last; 
l\1añanja hills, Meller. 
A. zambcsiaczts, Baker. (I) Buchanan, 
A. cacntlells, Olivo (2) Nutl. 
Acroceþhaills spp. (I) Buchanan; Maiì.anja hills, Kirk; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake 
Nyasa, J. Thomson; Carson; Nutt. 
OrtllOszþholl coloratus, Vatke. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
O. tricllOdoll, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
O. Kirkii, Baker, ined. ex. Britten, in Trans. Linn. Soc. 2nd Ser. iv., p. 37. (I) Mlanje, 
\Vhyte. 
O. Camerolli, Baker. (2) Carson. 
Orthosiþholl spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
Cmiosþoru1Jl affine, Gürke. (I) Buchanan. 
lJIoschosma þolystachyzl1Jz, Benth. (I) Chiradzulu, \Yhyte. 
3I. njmrillJ/l, Hochst. (I) Murchison Falls, Meller; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte: Last; 
Buchanan; Shire Highlands, L. Scott; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 

JIoscllOS1Jla sp. (I) Buchanan; Dlantyre, Leist. 
Colells ltJ/lbroslts, Vatke. (I) Blantyre, Descamps. 
C. leltcoþltylills, Baker. (2) M weru, Carson. 
C. þzmctatus, Baker. (2) Mweru, Carson. 
C. shirellsis, Gürke (Plectrllllt/ms glmzduloSlts, Britten, non Hook. fit). (I) Buchanan; 
Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Colells spp. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Yhyte; (2) Carson. 
SolellostemOll sp. (I) Blantyre, Last; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
A colan tit us iVYllSsaC, Giirke. (I) Buchanan. 
A. llkambmsis, Gürke. (I) Buchanan. 
A eolanthus spp. (I) Buchanan. 
PyolOstachys þarvifolia, Baker. (2) Carson. 
P. 'l/erticillata, Baker. (2) Carson. 
P. cyaJlea, Giirke. (I) Buchanan. 
P. þubesce1ls, Gürke. (I) Buchanan. 
P. rcticul(lta, Benth. (2) Carson. 
P. llrticzfolia, Hook. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller; Buchanan; Chiradzulu, Whyte. 
PYC1lostachys spp. (2) Kutt; Carson. 
Platrantltlts SltPtlCfllllis, Baker. (2) 1\'I weru, Carson, 
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LABIATAE. 
Plectnl11thus modestus, Baker. (2) Carson. 
Pl. floriblt1ldus, N. E. Br.; var. IOlll{lþes, N. E. Br. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; 
l\laravi country, Kirk; Buchanan; Shire Highlands, L. Scott; (2) Lower plateau, 
north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Pl. elq;t111S, Britten. (I) l\Ilanje, Whyte. 
Pl. pri1Jluli1l1ts, Baker. (2) .:\lweru, Carson. 
Pl. SaJlguÙlcus, Britten. (I) 1\llanje, \Vhyte. 
Pl. betollicaefolillS, Baker. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
Pl. de1lslts, N. E. Br. (2) Higher plateau, north of Lake 
yasa, J. Thomson. 
Pl. lllaJlganjensis, Baker, ined. eÀ. Britten, in Trans. Linn. Soc. 2nd Ser. iv., p. 37. (I) 
Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Plec/rtl11t/ws sp. (Pl. ,.Jlelleri, Britten, non Baker). (I) l\Ilanje, Whyte; Chiradzulu, 
",leller. 
Plectrtl1lthus spp. (I) Shire Valley and 1\1añanja hills, Kirk; Buchanan; Last; Shire 
Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; 
Carson. 
Hoslwldia oþþosita, VahI. (I) I\llanje and Zomba, \Vhyte; I\Jai'íanja hills, Zomba and 
east end of Lake Chilwa, l\lelIer. 
Hyþtis pec/illaM, Foit. (I) Zomba and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Blantyre, Descamps. 
Ca!a11lÙltha sime1lsis, Benth. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
i
licromcria biflora, Benth. (I) .:\lIanje, \\'hyte; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Xyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
Jlicromeria sp. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Elsholt;;ia sp. (2) Carson. 
AchyrosþermU1Jl sp. (I) Ndirande Mountain, Buchanan. 
Lasiocorys sp. (2) Carson. 
Leo1ll1is þallida, R. Br. (I) Blantyrc, Descamps. 
L. llepetaefolia, R. Br. (2) Carson. 
L. Leomtrzts, R. Dr. (2) Carson. 
L. velutÍ1za, Fenzl. (I) Buchanan; Descamps; l\Iañanja hills, l\leller. 
Leoni/is spp. (I) l\Iañanja hills, 
Ieller; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Timlea sp. (I) MaÙanja hills, Kirk; Buchanan; (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Scutellaria þaucifolia, Baker. (2) Carson; Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson; l\Iweru, Carson. 
S. LivÍ1lgSt01ld, Baker, ined. ex. Britten, in Trans. Linn. Soc. 2nd ser. i v. p. 37. (I) 
Maiì.anja hills, Kirk; Buchanan; Blantyre, L. Scott; Zomba, \Yhyte; Livingstone; 
(2) 1\1 weru, Carson. 
Satlellaria sp. (2) Carson. 
Stachys aetltioþÙ:a, L. (I) l\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
Stachys sp. (I) Buchanan, 
Lmcas marfÙlicE1lsis, R. Br. (I) Buchanan; (4) I\Ienyharth. 
L. Nyassae, Giirke. (I) Buchanan. 
L. 1Jliltl11jÙl1la, Giirke (L. f{labrata, Britten, non R. Ur.) (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
L. demdollta, Giirke. (I) Buchanan. 
La/ells spp. (I) Maiì.anja hills, Meller; Buchanan; (2) Nutt; Carson; Lower plateau, 
north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 


NYCTAGI
E-\E. 
.i11irabilis Jalaþa, L. (I) Shire Valley, Meller; Maiì.anja hills, Kirk. 
Boerlzaavia reþells, L., var. ascelldens, \Villd. (I) Buchanan. 
R. plu1Jlbagi1lea, Cav. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
R. Rurchellii, Choisy. (I) Shire Yalley, \Valler. 
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I LLECEBR.-\CEAE. 
1 sp. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Al\IARANTACEAE. 
Celosia argelltea, L. (2) Carson. 
C. 
";cl1weinfllrthii, Schinz. (I) Shire Yalley, L. Scott. 
C. trigp1a, L. (I) Buchanan; Mañanja hills, l\leller; :\llanje and Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; 
Blantyre, Last. 
Ce!(lsia spp. (I) Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Amarantus Blitllm, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
A. Thtmbcrgii, Mog. (I) Shire Valley, L. Scott. 
A. caudatus, L. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Mpatamanga, Shire River, Kirk; (2) North 
N yasaland, L. Scott. 
Cmtema Kirkii, Hook. fil. (I) Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Elephant Marsh, Shire River, L. 
Scott; Buchanan. 
Cyathula cylÙzdrica, Mog. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
C. globulifCrll, Mog. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Mpata- 
manga, on Shire River, Kirk. 
Puþalia laþþacea, 1\10g. (I) Buchanan. 
Aerlta lmzata, Juss. (I) Buchanan. 
A. jm'mzica, Juss. (I) Shire Highlands, and throughout the Mai1anja and Shire hills, 
Buchanan, l\Ieller and L. Scott. 
Psilotn'chz11l1 spp. (I) Blantyre, Buchanan and Last; Chiradzulu, Whyte. 
Achyralltlzes asþera, L. (I) Blantyre, Descamps; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; (2) Carson; var. 
arl{eJltea, Lam. (2) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
AchyraJithes sp. (2) Carson. 
Alter/1m1thera sessilis, R. Br. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
A. llodijlora, R. Br. (I) Buchanan. 
CHENOPODIACEAE. 
ChmoþodiuJIl Bo!1ys, L. (I) Buchanan; var. c.þroceruJIl, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
PHYTOLACCACEAE. _ 
Phytolacca aby.fsÍl1ica, Hoffm. (I) Chiradzulu, \Yhyte; Buchanan. 
POLYGONACEAE. 
Oxyg01ll11J1 atriþlicifOlilt1Jl, Baker (Cmtogo1llt1Jl atnþlicifoliltJll, Meisn.), var. O. sÙllt- 
aluJIl, Engl. (I) Lake Chilwa, Kirk. 
POlygOJ1UJJ1 Poiretii, Meisn. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
P. þlcbciu1Jl, R. Ur. (I) Buchanan. 
p, seJlegaleme, 
[eisn. (I) Banks of Shire River, Kirk; (2) North N yasa, L. Scott. 
P. tOJJlClltoSUJIl, \Yilld. (I) Buchanan. 
P. serrulatllJJl, Lag. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; (2) Lake Nyasa, L. Scott. 
P. barbatuJJl, L. (I) Buchanan; Lake N yasa, Scott-Elliot. 
P. tristachY1m1, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
P. glabruJJl, \Yilld. (I) Upper Shire, Scott-Elliot. 
P. ItlJll:!.{crum, R. Br. (I) Upper Sliire, Scott-Elliot; Lower Shire Valley,.:i\I eller ; 
Lake Chilwa, Buchanan; Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron. 
P. laþalhifoliuJJl, L. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Meller, 
P. alatuJ1l, Hamilt. (I) Buchanan. 
P. strigosllJll, R. Ur. (I) Buchanan. 
RU1Jlex llcþalmsis, Spreng. (I) Buchanan. 
R. abyssÙ1iClts, Jacg. (I) Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron; Buchanan. 
R. maderensis, Lowe. (2) Carson; Higher plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
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PODOSTEMACEAE. 
Hydrost,lcllYs þolymorþha, Klotzsch. (I) Tributary of Shire to north-east of Katunga, 
Kirk; Blantyre, Last; Buchanan. 
Sþhaero/hylax sp. (I) Blantyre, Last. 


PIPERACEAE. 
Piþer caþense, L. fi1. (I) Chiradzulu and Zomba, \Yhyte; Buchanan. 
Peþerolllia reflex-a, Dietr. (I) 
llanje, McClounie and \Vhyte; Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 


LAURACEAE. 
Cassy/ha guillemsis, S. et T. (I) Buchanan. 


PROTEACEAE. 
Pro/ea Nyasac, Rendle. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
P. abyssÙzica, \Villd. (I) Blantyre, L. Scott; Buchanan; (2) Nutt; (4) Batoka country, 
Kirk. 
Pro/ea spp. (I) MaIÌ.anja hills, Meller; Buchanan; Katunga, Kirk; (2) Higher plateau, 
north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Faurea sþeciosa, \\
elw. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Faurea sp. (I) Chiradzulu, Meller; near Chiradzulu, Kirk; Buchanan; (4) Batoka 
country, Kirk. 


THYl\IELAEACEAE. 
Artllrosolenflavlls, Rendle. (1) Mlanje, \Vhyte; Blantyre, L. Scott; (2) Nutt. 
A. glaucescms, Olivo (2) Carson. 
Ar/hrosolm spp. (I) ::\lañanja hills, Kirk and Meller; Last; Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
Glzidia Ruchanallii, Gilg. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu and MaIÌ.anja hills, :\Ieller. 
G. lIlicroceþhala, l\1eisn. (I) Mlanje and Zomba, \Yhyte; Zomba and east end of Lake 
Chilwa, Meller. 
G. aþicula/a, GiIg, (I) Buchanan. 
G.fas/igia/a, Rendle, (I) 
nanje, \V
lyte. 
Gnidia spp. (I) Foot of Chiradzulu, Kirk; Blantyre, L. Scott; Sochi, Kirk; Buchanan; 
(2) Carson; Upper and Lower plateaux, north of Lake Nyasa, J, Thomson; Nutt. 
Lasioszþh01z spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; 
(4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Peddica IOJKiþedicellata, Gilg. (I) Buchanan. 


LORANTHACEAE. 
Lormz/hus IIlwcrlleusis, Baker. (2) Mweru, Carson. 
LorllJzthus spp. (I) Lower Shire, Meller; Zomba, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, 
north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; Carson. 


SANTALACEAE, 
Thesilllll 1Z
{[ricalls, Rendle. (I) ::\llanje and Zomba, \Vhyte. 
T. why/ea1Zlt1/Z, Rendle. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
ThesiuJ/l spp. (I) Foot of Chiradzulu, Kirk; Blantyre and Matope, L. Scott; Buchanan; 
Mlanje, i\1cClounie; (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
COlþoolZ sp. (I) Buchanan. 
OsyrÙlocarþlls scandms, Eng1. (I) Katunga, Kirk. 


EUPHORlHACEAE. 
ElIþhorbia sC01"difolia, Jacq. (I) Buchanan. 
E. zamb["siaca, Benth. (I) Mlanje, l\1cClounie; Buchanan; Zomba and east end of Lake 
Chilwa, Meller; (2) :\h\eru, Carson. 
E. Gmn/ii, Olivo (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson, 
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EUPHORBL\CEAE. 
Euþhorbia'lLlhytealla, Baker fil. (I) :\llanje, 'Whyte. 
E. sltirmsis, Baker fit (I) :Mlanje, \Yhyte. 
E. indica, Lam. (4) Menyharth. 
Ellþlzorbia spp. (I) Above Elephant Marsh and Murchison Falls, Shire River, and 
Mailanja hills, Meller; Katunga, Kirk; west shore of Lake N yasa, Kirk; Buchanan; 
(2) Karonga, L. Scott; Carson. 
!::J)'1ladmillJ/l Grantii, Hook. fil. (4) Menyharth. 
.5)'nadmiltlll sp. (2) Carson. 
Bn"delia micmlltha, Baill. (I) Buchanan. 
Bridelia sp. (I) Zomba, Kirk; Buchanan; (4) l\Ienyharth. 
Phyllmlll:.lls 1lltJil1Jzulariaefolilts, Poir. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
P. lellcanthus, Pax. (I) Buchanan. 
P. J/laderasþatt?1lsis, L. (I) Above Elephant Marsh, on River Shire, L. Scott. 
P. hysteracaJltlms, l\1uell.-Arg. (I) \Vest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
P. rotll/ldifOliIlS, \Villd. (I) :rvllanje, \Vhyte; var. leucocalyx, l\1uell.-Arg. (I) Mlanje, 
Whyte. 
Pltyllanthus spp. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, L. Scott; Mlanje, \Vhyte; (2) Karonga, L. 
Scott; Carson; N utt; (4) l\1enyharth. 
SeCllrÙIC/;ll ob07.1ata, Muell.-Arg. (-1-) Menyharth. 
Uaþaca nitida, Muell.-Arg. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
l: kirkÙmtl, Muell.-Arg. (I) Mañanja hills, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Uaþactl spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Alltidesma spp. (I) Shire River, Kirk; Mlanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
Jatroþha Curcas, L. (I) Buchanan; l\llanje, McClounie; (4) :\Ienyharth. 
Jatroþha sp. (2) Carson. 
Croton lIlacrostacltYlls, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
Croton spp. (I) Buchanan; (4) Menyharth. 
Cluytia riclzardiana, l\Iuell.-Arg. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Cluytia sp. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Caþeronia spp. (I) Blantyre, Last; Buchanan. 
Ceþhalocroton sp. (I) Buchanan. 
.I.1ficrococca lIferClln'alis, Benth. (I) Elephant Marsh, on Shire River, L. Scott. 
Acalyþha bmguelensis, Muell.-Arg. (I) Mlanje and Zomba, \Vhyte. 
A. vilticaulis, A. Rich. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Mlanje and Zomba, Whyte; 
Buchanan; (2) Carson, 
A. þilosmchya, Hochst. (I) Mpatamanga, on Shire River, Kirk; Buchanan; Chiradzulu, 
\Vhyte; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Acalyþha spp. (I) Buchanan. 
A ichor/lea sp. ( I) Buchanan. 
lvèobolttÙlia afn'caJw, Muell.-Arg. (I) Zomba, Whyte. 
Mallotus lIfelleri, MuelI.-Arg. (I) Mañanja hills, Meller; Buchanan. 
lIIacaranga spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Ricinus comlllunis, L. ( I) Lower Valley of Shire, Meller. 
Tragia mitis, Hochst. (4) :\;Ienyharth. 
Tragia sp. (I) Shire Ri\'er above Elephant Marsh, L. Scott. 
Dalechtll1lþia sp. (I) Lower Shire River, Kirk; (4) Menyharth. 
iJfaþrollJlea sp. (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 
Excoecaria sp. (I) Buchanan. 
URTIC\CEAE, 
Trellla spp. (I) Buchanan; J.\Iañanja hills, Meller and Kirk. 
IJelYslolia ßucflaJUlmï, Engler. (I) Buchanan. 
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URTICACEAE. 
Dorslmill IValleri, Hemsl. (I) :\Iañanja hills, Meller; Buchanan. 
Dorstmill spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Ficus caþreaefolill, Del. (I) Island in River Shire, near l\lbenje, L. Scott. 
Ficus spp. (I) Katunga, Shire Valley, L. Scott; Buchanan; Kankanje, Kirk; (2) 
Karonga, L. Scott. 
Trcculia sp. (I) \Vest shore of Lake N yasa, Kirk. 
Jfyrimztlllts sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Crtica sp. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
Flcllrya aestllmls, Gaudich. (I) Buchanan. 
Fleurya sp. (I) Shire Valley, L. Scott; (4) Menyharth. 
Urcra sp. (I) Buchanan. 
GirardÙtia hctt'roþlzylla, Dcne. (I) Buchanan; MaÙanja hills, \Valler; Chiradzulu, Kirk. 
GirardÙ1Ïa sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Pilea sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Boehmcria þlatyþhylla, Don. (I) Chiradzulu, \\'hyte; Buchanan. 
Bochmcria sp. (I) Buchanan. 
POllzolzia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Piþturus sp. (I) Buchanan. 


MYRICACEAE. 
Jfyrica þilulifera, Rendle. (I) l\llanje, \Vhyte. 
.lW"yrica spp. ( I) Buchanan. 
CERA TOPHYLLEAE. 
Ceratoþhyllu111 sp. (I) Blantyre, Last; Lake Nyasa, Laws. 
H YDROCHARIDACEAF. 
Lagarosiþho/1 _Vyassac, Ridley. (I) Lake Nyasa, Laws. 
Vallimcria sþiralis, L. (I) Lake Nyasa, Laws. 
Olle/ia spp. (I) Luangwa, west shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk; BlantHe, Last. 
BURl\IANNIACEAE. 
Rurmam1Ïa bicolor, l\Iast., var. africana, Ridley. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, 
J. Thomson. 
ORCHIDACE.-\E. 
Liþaris EO'hlkeri, Harv, (I) Buchanan. 
Ilfeg-aclÙzlllm JJlellen", Hook. fit (I) Chiradzulu, 1\leller: l\Ilanje, i\1cClounie. 
. Euloþhia callÙ:hroma, Rchb. fiI. (I) l\1aÙanja hills, :\Ieller and Kirk; Zomba, :\Ieller. 
E. Nyasae, Rendle. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
E. arislala, Rendle. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
E. þraestllJzs, Rendle. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
E. 1IlilllJ1jïlllla, Rendle. (1) Mlanje, \Vhyte; :\Iai1anja hills, Meller. Buchanan. 
E. 1Ilissionis, Rendle. (I) :\Ilanje, Scott-Elliot. 
E. ShllþaJlgae, Kränz. (I) MaÙanja hills, Kirk and \Valler: Blantyre, L. Scott Zomba, 
Buchanan. 
E. longeseþala, Rendle. (1) :\llanje, "'hyte. 
E. 'lll'1111losa, Rchb. fiJ. (E. hztJ/zilis, Rendle). (I) :\[aÙanja hills, \[eller; Shire Highlands, 
Scott- Elliot. 
Euloþhia spp. (I) :\Iaiì.anja hills, Kirk, :\Jeller and Waner; :\Jlanje, :\IcClounie; 
Buchanan; (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson and H. H. Johnston: Carson; 
Nutt; (4) Sesheke, Holub. 
Cyrtopcro 11 7 allcr;, Rchb. fil. II J :\Lllìanja hills, \Valler: Buchanan. 
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o RCH IDACEAE. 
LissochilllS 1Ilicroæras, Rchb. fil. (I) Sochi, Kirk; .l\IaÙanja hills, :\Ieller. 
L. hderoglosslls, Rchb, fil. (I) Upper Shire Valley, Kirk. 
L. gracilior, Rendle. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
L. IhlÌ1zgstrmialZlts, Rchb. fi1. (I) l\IaÙanja hills, \Valler and Meller; :\Ilanje, \Vhyte and 
\IcClounie; between l\Iatope and Blantyre, L. Scott. 
L. arozarills, Lindl. (I) 
Iañanja hills, Kirk and Meller; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; 
:\Ilanje, \Yhyte; Buchanan; (:!) North of Lake Nyasa, L. Scott; Carson. 
L. Sandersoni,- Rchb. fil. (I) Buchanan. 
L. þaþilionacclls, Rendle. (2) N yasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
L. Krebsii, Rchb. fil. (I) J.\Ilanje, J.\IcClounie. 
L. sltirensis, Rendle. (I) Sochi, Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
L. caloþtcrlls, Rchb. fil. (I) Lower Shire Valley, L. Scott. 
L. U(ll,:ejieldii, Rchb. fil. (I) J.\llanje, \Vhyte. 
L. disþcrslts, Rolfe. (I) Li\'ingstonia (Collector not known). 
L. breviscþalus, Rendle. (I) Sochi and N dirande, Scott-Elliot. 
L. lIlilanjiaiUls, Rendle. (I) :\llanje, \Vhyte; :\laiì.anja hills, :\Ieller; Buchanan. 
LissocllilllS spp. (I) Buchanan; 
Iañanja hills, \Valler; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, 
Carson and J. Thomson; 
Iweru, Carson. 
POI)'stllc!l)'a imbrim/a, Rolfe. (I) Buchanan. 
P. BllclwllilJli, Rolfe. (I) Buchanan. 
P. shirmsis, Rchb. fil. (I) Shire River, Meller. 
P. zambesiaul, Rolfe. (I) Buchanan. 
P. lawreJlceil1lll, Kränz. (I) Buchanan. 
p. ,Ji/losa, Rolfe, (I) Buchanan. 
P. lIlil/illla, Rendle. (I) Sochi, Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot, 
Polystachya spp. (I) ,Mlanje, \Vhyte and McClounie, Zomba, Kirk. 
AI/,ÇYllCCltlllilkicorJle, Rchb. fil. (I) 
I1anje; McClounie; Shire River, Kirk. 
A. {-hiloschistae, Rchb. fil. (I) Shire \Talley, Kirk; Blantyre, Last. 
A. megalorrhizlllll, Rchb. fil. (I' Shire Valley, Kirk and \Valler; Buchanan. 
A. 'i/errZlCOSlllll, Rendle. (I) J.\llanje, Wh}te. 
A I/graeclllJl sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Po.
ol/ia spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Stmoglottis sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Holotllrix JlJhJlstouii, Rolfe. ( I) :\Ilanje, J.\IcClounie ; Zomba, \Vhyte. 
Holothri.r sp. (I) BJantyre, Last; (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake 
yasa, J. Thomson. 
Pcristylis hisþidllla, Rendle. (I) Buchanan. 
Habeuaria :::l7l1lbeSÙla, Rchb. fil. (I) Buchanan, 
H. SUbarll/ilta, Rchb. fil. (I) Katunga, Kirk. 
H. s(Jc!leJlsis, Rchb. fil. (I) Sochi hill, Kirk. 
H. Iralleri, Rchb. fil. (I) :\Iañanja hills and foot of Mlanje, Kirk; Blantyre, Last. 
H, þracst17l1S, Rendle. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last. 
H. but/zfma/lial/a, Kriinz. (I) Buchanan; :\lañanja hills, Waller; :\llanje, Scott-Elliot; 
2) Nutt. 
f1rlbellaria spp. (I) Carson. 
Hra 'hycorythis þleistoþllylla, Rchb. fil. (I) Buchanan; 
Ilanje, :\-lcClounie and \Vhyte; 
Sochi, Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Blantyre, Last. 
H. þubescells, Harv. (I) :\I1anje, Scott-Elliot; I3lantyre, Last; Buchanan. 
/Jmchycorythis tenuior, Rchb. fil. (I) Blantyre, Last; \,2\ Nutt; Carson. 
Satyril/Ill dzeiroþhorulJl, Rchb. fi1. ( I) I3lantyre, Last. 
5;. 1Il il/llX, Rch b. fil. ,I) Blan tyre, Last. 
.r...,". BlIdwl1mzi, Rchb. fi1., I) Blantyrc, Last. 
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ORCHIDACEAE. 
Sa
yrÙIllI spp. (I) Mpatamanga and Mañanja hills, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
Disa hircieonzis, Rchb. fiJ. (I) l\Iañanja hills, Kirk. 
D. lFá/leri, Rchb. fii. (I) 
IaÙanja hills, \Valler. 
D. zOlllbaellsis, Rendle. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte, 
D. hama/oþetala, Rendle. (I) 
llanje, McClounie and Whyte. 
Disa spp. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, Kirk; l3lantyre, Last; (2) Higher plateau, north of 
Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; Carson; Nutt; Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Johnston. 


SCITA:\I1NEAE. 
KaclIlþftria aethioþica, Benth. (I) Buchanan; :\-Iandala, Scott-Elliot; 
laÙanja hills, 
:\Ieller; near Blantyre, L. Scott; (2) Karonga, Carson; Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, 
H. H. Johnston. 
K. rosea, Schweinf. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Lake Nyasa, L. Scott; Buchanan; 
Lower Shire VaHey, Kirk; Shire Valley, :\Ieller. 
Kaemþferia sp. (2) Karonga, Carson. 
Cada/vCIlill sþedabilis, Fenzl. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; Blantyre, 
Last; (2) 
yasa-Tanganyika plateau, H. H. Johnston. 
AmolllulIl sp. (I) Zomba, Kirk. 
Call1la illdÙ-a, L., subsp. C. oriell/a/is, Roscoe. (I) Lower valley of Shire River, :\Ieller. 
JIusa Bllehmllwi, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Kirk; Buchanan. 
.II. saþiclltulIl, L., var. J/. þaradisiaea, L. (I, 2, and 4) abundant. 
J/. !ivÙlgs/{}/zialla, Kirk. (I) Lake N yasa, Kirk. 


H .-\El\lODO RACEAE. 
Sallse7. l ieria Kirl.'ii, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Cyanas/rll1lZ sp. (2) Ny'asa-Tanganyika plateau, H. H. Johnston; Nutt, 


IRIDACEAE. 
Jlomea zambesiaCll, Baker. (I) 1\lañanja hills, :\Ieller; Sochi and Katunga, Kirk; Zomba, 
Buchanan; l\Ilanje, :\lcClounie; (2) Higher plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, and 
between Nyasa and Tanganyika, J. Thomson. 
J/. angllsta, Ker. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
M. 7.ll.'utrieosa, Baker. (2) Carson. 

Jf. Tholllsoui, Baker. (2) Higher plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J, Thomson, 
JI. Carsoni, Baker. (2) Carson. 
J/. iridoides, L. (I) 1\lpatamanga, Kirk. 
A ristea jO!lJlstoniana, Rendle. 
 I) Mlanje, \Vhyte and :\lcClounie. 
Dieralllll þClldu/a, Baker. (I) :\llanje, \Vhyte and :\lcClounie; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, J. Thomson. 
Laþeyrollsia ery/hran/ha, Baker. :\laÙanja hills, \Valler. 
L. Salldasoni, Baker. (I) Buchanan; (-I- :\Ienyharth. 
L. grandifloYa, Baker. (I) 1\Iañanja hills, ;\leller; Buchanan. 
L. holostl7t"hya, Baker. 2) Carson. 
Croeosllla aurea, Planch. I I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
:1eÙl1l11thera bÙ.-olor, Hochst. ,I) 13uchanan. 
(;ladio/lls lmguicula/lls, Baker. (2) Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau, J. Thomson; Carson. 
(;. (}atcsii, Rolfe. (I I :\llanje, Whyte; Buchanan. 
G. TlwlIlsoni, Baker. (2) Higher plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
G. flcxlIoslI s, Baker. .2) Carson. 
G. atroþllrþllrells, Baker. I I) .:\IaÙanja hills, \ValIer; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
(;. J/e/leri, Baker. (I) :\Iaiì.anja hills, :\Teller' and \Valler; Katunga and \Ipimbi, Kirk; 
Buchanan; ì\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
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IRIDACEAE. 
Gladiolus BlIclza1llllli, Baker. (I) 
 dirande, Buchanan. 
ú'. gracillillll/s, Baker. (2) Carson. 
G. /ritollioides, Baker. (2) Carson. 
G. Hml1lÍ1lgtolli, Baker. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
G. zalllbesiaws, Baker. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
G. oligoþ/debÙIs, Baker. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
G. erectijlorlls, Baker. (2) Carson. 
G. calldatlls, Baker. (2) Carson. 
G. brachYaJldrzls, Baker. (2) Buchanan. 
G. quar/ÙliaJlllS, A. Rich. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
G/adiolus spp. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Carson. 


AMAR YLLIDACEAE. 
Hyþoxis villosrl, L. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, L. Scott and Scott-Elliot; Mañanja 
hills, :l\1eller; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
H. obtusa, Burch. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson. 
H. mIKustifo/ia, Lam. (I) :\llanje, Whyte. 
CurCllligo gallabateJlsis, Schweinf. (2) R. Nsessi, L. Scott. 
ClIrCllligo sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Criml1ll sllbcenllllllll, Baker. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
Crilllllli sp. (4) l\Ienyharth. 
RlIþhalle distielza, Herb. (I) Mañanja hills, :\leller; Shire Highlands, Buchanan and 
Scott-Elliot; (2) between Nyasa and Tanganyika, and upper plateau, north of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson. 
BrII1lSv(t;Ùl ArirJ.:ii, Baker. (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, Scott-Elliot. 
Cyr/mlthus lrel1uitschlï, Hiern. (I) ::\llanje, \Vhyte and :\lcClounie; Buchanan. 
Hae/llaJlthlls 1Il1lltißorus, :\lartyn. (I) l\laÙanja hills, :\leller; Buchanan. 
HaelllaJlthlls sp. (4) ::\Ienyharth. 
PmlcratizlJ/l trÙm/hlllll, Herb. (I) Shire cataracts, Kirk. 
Vellozia sþlmdms, Rendle. (I) ::\Ilanje, \Vhyte and ::\IcClounie. 
Vellozia sp. (I) :\Iañanja hills, Meller; Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, Kirk; 
Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot and Buchanan, 


T ACCACEAE. 
Taccll þimlatiJida, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot. 


D IOSCOREACEAE. 
Dioscorea BllchaJlllni, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
D. prehensilis, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
D. sclzilllþerialla, Hochst. (1)1'1 patamanga, Kirk; Buchanan, 
D. dllJ/le/orzl1ll, Pax. (I) MaÙanja hills, l\[elIer; Buchanan. 
D. bacarimla, ::\lartelli, var, ';Iestita, Pax. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott- 
Elliot. 


LILIACEAE. 
DracaellafragraJls, Ker.-Caw!. (I) Chiradzulu, ::\Ieller; Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte. 
D. elliþ/íea, Thunb. et Dallm. (I) Buchanan. 
Slllzla.r krallSsit7Jlll, ::\[eisn. (I) :\laíì.anja hills, Kirk; ì\llanje, \\Thyte; Buchanan; Shire 
Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Asþaragus'l'irgatlls, Baker. (I Buchanan; l\llanje, \Vhyte. 
A. PllllllOSllS, Baker. (I Buchanan; \llanje, \Vhyte. 
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LILIACEAE. 
Asþaraglls Palllo-glllie/mi, Solms. (I) Shire Highlands, L. Scott. 
A. þltberllllls, Baker. (I) 
lañanja hills, Meller. 
A. irre[{ldaris, Raker. (I) Foot of Chiradzulu, Kirk. 
A. afriülIllls, Lam. (2) Carson; Nutt; (4) .:\lenyharth. 
A. asiatielts, L. (4) .:\lenyharth. 
A. raccmosus, Willd. (I) Chiradzulu, Whyte; Duchanan; (2) Carson. 
A. Blte/za/llmi, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
AsþaraKlls sp. (I) Buchanan; B1antyre, Last. 
;Zy/ollome retiatlata, \Vebb. (I) J\llanje, \\'hyte. 
/Úziþllcþa longistyla, Baker. (I) Zomba, Kirk; Buchanan. 
A
. zombensis, Baker, (I) Zomba, Buchanan. 
Aloe Bllehanmzi, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
A. iVuttii, Baker. (2) i\utt; Carson. 
A. eryþtoþoda, Baker. (4) .:\lenyharth. 
EriosþerllZul/l abyssillial/Jz, Baker. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
E. Kirl..Ü, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and L. Scott. 
Eriosþermul/l sp. (2) Carson. 
HlllbÙle alooMes, \Villd. (I) Chiradzulu, Kirk and Meller. 
B. asþ/zodeloides, Schult. fiI. (I) Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron, Scott-Elliot and 
Buchanan; :\llanje, McClounie. 
Allt/zericlll/l sltbþetiolatllm, Baker. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. Nyasae, Rendle. (I) 
lIanje, \Vhyte. 
A. milanjÙl1luJIl, Rendle. (1).:\ llanje, \Vhyte. 
A. Cameroni, Baker. (2) Carson. 
A. maltlalls, Baker. (I) Chiradzulu, Meller. 
A. jaeqllinianllm, Schult. fiI. (2) Carson. 
Anthericul/l sp. (I) Buchanan; 
nanje, Whyte; (2) Nutt; Carson. 
CllloroþlzytllllZ bleþlwroþ!zyllllm, Schweinf. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte; Fort Johnston, Scott- 
Elliot; Buchanan. 
C. stelloþetalulll, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
C. bnu-!ZystaehyulIZ, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
C. gallabatCllse, Schweinf. (I) Buchanan. 
C. andongCllse, Baker. (I) Buchanan, 
C. þllbijlorltlll, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Chloroþ/lytulIl spp. (2) Carson; (4) 
lenyharth. 
Dasystaehys drimioþsis, Baker. (I) Buchanan; (4) Menyharth. 
Dasystaehys spp. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
Tlllbag/tia alliaeea, Thunb. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot. 
Drilllia robllsta, Baker, (I) :\lIanje, \Vhyte and l\IcClounie. 
Drimia sp. (I) Zomba, Kirk. 
D/þcadi longifoliuJ/l, Baker. (I) Lower Shire River, l\leIler. 
Hyacinthlls ledeboltrioides, Baker. (I) Zomba and east end of Lake Chilwa, 
leller; 
Shire Highlands, L. Scott. 
ElleollZis :::alllbesiam, Baker. (1).:\1 bami, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Albllca caudata, Jacq. (I) :\llanje, .:\lcClounie; Shire Highlands, Buchanan} L. Scott and 
Scott-Elliot, 
A. Bllehanani, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
A. 
Vakefiddii, Baker. (? I) Lake Nyasa. 
Album sp. (I) :\lañanja hills, :\leller; (4) l\Ienyharth. 
U':l?Ùzea altissi/lla, Baker (u. lIlaritima, Rendle, non Daker). (I) :\lañanja hills, Meller; 
1\lIanje, 'Whyte; Shire Highlands, L. Scott and Buchanan; .i\Ipimbi, Kirk; Zomba, 
\Vhyte; (2) Carson. 
18 
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LILlACE.-\E. 
UrgÙlea Nyasae, Rendle. (I) 
Ilanje, Whyte and McClounie; Buchanan. 
UrgÙlea spp. (I) Mandala, Scott-Elliot; (2) Nutt. 
Scilla rigidifolia, Kunth. (2) Upper plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, and between Nyasa 
and Tanganyika, J. Thomson. 
S. indica, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, L. Scott. 
S. maesta, Baker. (4) l\1enyharth. 
S. Bucllalllwi, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
s. zambesiaca, Baker. (I) Buchanan; (4) 
lenyharth. 
Scilla sp. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte; Mlanje, :\lcClounie. 
Orni/lwgalulIl Eckloni, Schlecht. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot; 
:\l1an je, \Vhyte. 
Orni/hogallllll sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Androc)'lIlbiulIl lIlelanthioides, \Villd. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot. 
Orni/h OgIOSSll1lZ glallcllm, Salisb. (I) Blantyre, Last. 
Gloriosa sltþerba, L. (I) l\lañanja hills, \Valler. 
G. virescens, Lindl. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (4) .:\lenyharth. 
G. Carsolli, Baker. (2) Carson, 
l-Valleria 
JláckeJlzii, Kirk. (I) 
Iañanja hills, \Valler; Buchanan. 
TV. 1lltlllllS, Kirk. (I) Mañanja hills, Waller. 
XVRIDACEAE. 
.Xyris þauciflora, \Villd. (I) l\llanje, l\lcClounie. 
Xyris spp. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
CO
II\IELYNACEAE. 
COlllmelyna bengllalmsis, L. (I) Buchanan; (4) Holub. 
C. zambesiaca, C. B. Clarke. (2) Carson. 
e. latifolia, Hochst. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
e. afrìcmza, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; Zomba and east end of Lake Chilw<I, 
Meller; Zomba, \Vhyte; Buchanan; (2) Carson; Nutt. 
e. involucra/a, A. Rich. (I) Blantyre, L. Scott; Buchanan. 
C. Kirkii, C. B. Clarke. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau, J. Thomson. 
C. Forskalaei, VahJ. (4) Holub. 
C. BaÌ1zcsii, C. B. Clarke, var. glabrata, Rendle. (I) Zomba, Whyte. 
C. Vogelii, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan. 
C. IVelwitschii, C. B. Clarke. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
e. 1lltdiflora, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
C. subulata, Roth. (I) Buchanan. 
C. albescens, Hassk. (I) :\l1anje, \Vhyte. 
C01nmelyna sp. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
Aneilema sÙliclllll, Lindl. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, \Vhyte; (2) Nutt; Carson. 
A. aequÍJloctiale, Kunth. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, .:\leller; Shire Highlands, Scott- 
Elliot; ì\l1anje and Zomba, Whyte; var. Kirkii, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan; var. 
adhaerens, C. B. Clarke. (I) Mañanja hills, H. \Valler. 
A. þedllllCltlosltlll, C. B. Clarke. (4) l\1enyharth. 
A. lllliceolatztlll, 13enth. (I) Buchanan. 
A. dregeanlllll, Kunth. (I) Buchanan. 
Cyanotis lana/a, Benth. (2) Carson; var, Sckzueinfllrtllii, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan. 
CYa1zotis sp. (2) N ult, 
Floscoþa rivularis, C. IJ. Clarke. (2) Nutt. 
F. glomerata, Hassk. (I) Buchanan; Zomba, \Vhyte; (2) Carson; (-t) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
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PADIAE. 
Elaeis gllinemsis, L. (I) \Vest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
BOYllSSllSflabellifer, L., var. Aethioþum, :\Iart. (I) Lo\\er Shire and Lake N}.1sa, Kirk. 
Raþhia villifcra, P. de Beauv. (I) Shire Highlands, Kirk. 
Hyþhame crÙlita, Gaertn. (I) Along the Shire River and at south end of Lake Nyasa, 
Kirk. 
H. vmtricosa, Kirk. (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
Phælllx sp, (I) :\Iatope, Scott-Elliot; (4) Central regions, Kirk. 
TVPHACEAE. 
Tyþlza all){llstifolia, L. (I) Shire River, below Katunga, L. Scott. 
Tyþlza sp. (I) :\Iañanja hills, :\Ieller, 
AROIDEAE. 
Styloclzitoll spp. (4) :\Ienyharth. 
AlIlorþhoþhallus spp. (2) Nsese River, North Nyasa, L. Scott; (4) :\Ienyharth. 
GOllatoþlls BoivÙ1Ù
 Hook. fi!. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Kirk; 
Ilanje, 
IcClounie; 
Buchanan. 
GÙllatoþlts sp, (4) :\Ienyharth. 


ALlS
IACEAE. 
LÙlllzoþhyt01z obtllsifolilll/l, :\Iiq. (2) 
Iweru, Carson. 
N AIADACEAE. 
Potal/logetoll þectÙzatus, L. (I) South-western bay of Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Livingstonia, 
Laws. 
P.ObtllSifOlilts, :\Iert. et Koch. (I) Zomba, \Vhyte. 
P. IOllg
folius, Gay. (I) South-western bay of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
P. crisþlts, L. (I) Ruangwa, Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 


ERIOCAULACEAE. 
Eriocauloll sonderiallltllz, Körn. (I) :\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
Eriot:llllloll spp. (I) :\Iañanja country and Katunga, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Lower plateau, 
north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson; Nutt. 
RESTL-\CEAE. 
I sp. (I) l\Ilanje, :\IcClounie. 
CVPERACEAE. 
Pycrellsflavescells, Nees. (2) Nsese River, North 
yasa, L. Scott. 
P. lligricam, C. B. Clarke. (I) :\Ilanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan. 
P. JIlacrtl1zthus, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
P. 
Jfzl1ldtii, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan. 
P. sltlcÙlltx, C. B Clarke. (2) Umbaka River, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
P. caþillaris, N ees. (I) Buchanan. 
P. Ul/lbrOSllS, Nees. (2) Carson, 
P. sþissiflorlls, C. B. Clarke. (2) \Ilanje, \Vhyte, 
P. albol/largÙzatlls, Nees. (I) Buchanan. 
Jltllccl/llS aloþecllroides, C. U. Clarke. (I) Uuchanan. 
J. laev(f?atlts, C. B. Clarke. (I) :\Iai1anja hills, :\leller. 
C)'þerlls lludicalllis, Poir. (I) Lo\\ er Shire River, Kirk, 
C. cOll/þactus, Lam. (I) Buchanan; (z) Nutt. 
C. ll1
{{OleIlSis, Boeck. (RIzYllclzosþora ochrOCi!þ/lllla, Boeck. \ I I :\IlanJe, \Yhyte; Zomba 
Kirk; (2) Nutt. 
C. lIlar/{aritaælls, Vahl. (I) Buchanan; \ 2) Carson; (J SerpJ. Pinto. 
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CVPERACEAE. 
C)'þerlls alllabilis, Vah!. (I) Buchanan; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
C. tmax, Boeck. (I) Buchanan. 
C. Hasþall, L. (2) Karonga, L. Scott. 
C. sþJillerosþerllllls, Schrad. (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
C.jlabel/iforlllis, Rottb. (I) l\1ai1anja hills, 
Ieller; Great Elephant 
larsh, Shire River, 
L. Scott; Buchanan. 
C. SeX1l11glllaris, Nees. (4) :\lenyharth. 
C. Decl"l'Ilii, Boeck. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
C.jischerÙlIlus, Hochst, (I) Chiradzulu, :\leller; Buchanan. 
C. glaucoþhyllus, Boeck. (I) Buchanan. 
C. IOI1l{ifolius, Poir. (I) Buchanan. 
C. arista/us, Rottb. (I) Buchanan; (3) Serpa Pinto; (4) :\lenyharth. 
C. distalls, L. fil. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Carson. 
C. artÏt.--ulatus, L. (I) Elephant :\Iarsh, Shire River, L. Scott. 
C. sc!lw{.ÙljurthÙlIlu s, Boeck. (2) Carson. 
C. lIillculatus, Boeck. (I) Buchanan; (2) Umbaka and Nsese Rivers, North Nyasa, 
L. Scott, 
C. rotulldllS, L. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Kirk; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
C. eSClllmtlls, L. (I) Buchanan, 
C. radiatlls, Vahl. (I) Great Elephant Marsh, Shire River, L. Scott; (2) L'mbaka River, 
North N yasa, L. Scott. 
C. zalllbesiellsis, C. B. Clarke, ined. in Trans. Linn. Soc. 2nd Ser. iv., p. 53. (I) :\Ilanje, 
Whyte; Buchanan. 
C. exaltt7tus, Retz, var. C. di'l'Cs, Del. (I) Buchanan; Lower Shire Valley, :\Ieller; 
Elephant :\Iarsh, Shire River: Kirk and L. Scott. 
Cyþerus spp. (I) 
Iañanja hills, .:\leller; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot; (2) Umbaka 
River, North N yasa, L. Scott; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
,IIariscllS c%ralus, Nees, (I) Buchanan. 
.If. vestitlls, C. B. Clarke. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
ill. sieberiallus, Nees. (I) Buchanan; Blantyre, Last; :\Ilanje, Whyte. 
,1f. llelllisþhaeriClls, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan; :\landala, Scott-Elliot; Dlantyre, Scott ; 
:\Ilanje, \Vhyte; Lower Shire Valley, :\'1 eller, 
JI. !ìquarrosus, C. B. Clarke, (I) Buchanan. 

JlarisClls sp. (I) \Ilanje, \Vhyte, 
Kyllilll{a þlllll{eJ1S, Link. (2) Karonga, L. Scott. 
l
. elatior, Kunth. (I) Buchanan. 
K. alba, Nees. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
K. aurata, l\ees. (2) Nsese River, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
AyllÙll{ll sp. (Cyþerlts a/biceþs, Ridley). (2) Nsese River, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
Ayllillga sp. (I) Buchanan. 
EleocJillris sp. (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
rÏmbristylis dicllOtoma, Vahl. (2) Karonga and River Nsese, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
F. diþJlylla, Vahl. (I) Buchanan. 
F. exilis, Roem. et Sch. (I) Buchanan. 
F. africalla, C. B. Clarke, (I) :\Iaiì.anja hills, 
Ieller; Buchanan; Shire Highlands, 
Scott-Elliot. 
F. zalllbesiaca, Dur. et Schinz. (I) Sochi, Kirk; Blantyre, L. Scott; Kampala, Shire 
Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Bulbostylis SChOCllOidt's, C. B. Clarke. (I) l\Ilan je, \Vhyte. 
R. cÙmlllllolllcll, Dur. et Schinz. (I) Buchanan. 
B. sþhaerocarþlls, C. B. Clarke. (3) Serpa Pinto, 
B. caþillaris, Kunth. (I) Blantyre, Last, 
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CVPER.\CEAE. 
Bulbostylis þusilla, Dur. et Schinz. (2) Nutt. 
B. Burchellii, Dur. et Schinz. (I) Blantyre, Last; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
B. abortiva, Dur. et Schinz. (I) Buchanan, 
B. oritrcþ/les, C. B. Clarke. (I) .:\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
Bulbostylis spp. (I) Buchanan. 
Scirþus artie-it/atus, L. (I) Buchanan. 
S. lit/oral is, Schrad. (I) \Vest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk; Zomba and east end of Lake 
Chilwa, .:\[eller. 
S. maritimus, L. (I) Lower Shire River, Kirk and .:\leller. 
s. cOStlltuS, Boeck. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Fuirclla þubest:ens, Kunth, var. Buchanalli, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
r: IVelwitschii, Ridley. (I) .:\Ilanje, \Vhyte; (2) Xutt. 
F umbellata, Roub. (I) Buchanan; .:\lbami, near Blantyre, Kirk. 
Fuirella sp. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Liþocarþha argmlea, R. Br. (2) Nkonde country, 
orth 
yasa, L. Scott. 
L. albiæþs, Ridley. (I) .:\landala, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan. 
L. þuldlerrima, Ridley. (I) Buchanan. 
Ascoleþis þrotea, \Yelw., var. bellidiflora, \Vel\\'. (I) :\landala, Scott-Elliot; Buchanan; 
(2) Nutt. 
A. 1lI1themiflora, \Yelw. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
A. sþedosa, \\Telw. (2) Carson. 
A. elata, \Yelw. (2) Carson; Nutt. 
A. caþmsis, Benth. (I) Buchanan; .:\Ilanje, \Vhyte; (2) Lower platea.u, north of Lake 
N yasa, J. Thomson. 
A. brasiliensis, Benth, (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt; Carson. 
RYllchosþora candida, Boeck. (R. adscelldens, C. B. Clarke). (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
Eriosþora Oliveri, C. B. Clarke. (I) Buchanan. 
E. 'i/lliosultl, C. B. Clarke. (I) :\I1anje, \\'hyte; N dirande, near Blantyre, Scott-Elliot. 
Scleria þulchella, Ridley. (I) Buchanan. 
S. remota, Ridley. (I) Buchanan. 
S. /{labra, Boeck. (I) Buchanan; :\landala, Scott-Elliot. 
5;. hirtella, Swartz. (2) Nkonde country, North Nyasa. L. Scott. 
S. caloþhylla Dur. et Schinz (I) Buchanan. 
s. Blh-hlllllllli, Boeck. (I) Buchanan; Shire ,raIley, \Valler. 
S. dregelllla, Kunth. (I) :\laI1anja hills, Kirk; Buchanan. 
S. bulbifera, A. Rich. (I) N dirande, near Blantyre, Scott-Elliot. 
S. lIutltispimlata, Boeck. (I) Buchanan. 
,....'. melllllOmþhala, Kunth. (I) Buchanan. 
Sderia spp. (I) 'TaI'íanja hills, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Carex boryallll, Schk. (I) :\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
Carex spp. (I) .:\Ilanje, \Vhyte; Buchanan, 


GR.UlI
EAE. 
Pasþalum scrobiculatulll, L. (3) Serpa Pinto, 
Pallicltm sllllgltillale, L. (I) Buchanan; 2J Karonga and Umbaka River, North Nyasa, 
L. Scott; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
P. bri:::allthulIl, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
p. Crus-g(llli
 L. (I) Shire \-alley, 'leller; Buchanan; (2) l'mbaka River, 
orth Nyasa, 
L. Scott; Carson. 
P. COlOIlUIll, L. (I) Lower Shire Valley, L. Scou ; (2 Karonga, L. Scott. 
P. illdÙlllll, L. (I I :\laI'íanja hills, Kirk. 
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GRAl\IINEAE. 
Paniaml1lttdiglltllle, Hochst. (I) Lower Shire, L. Scott. 
P. þaludosltm, Roxb. (I) Shire River, Kirk. 
P. þedÙzatltm, Rendle. (I) l\Ilanje, Whyte; (2) Buchanan. 
P. ltllguicltlatltlll, Trin. (I) Buchanan, 
P. illsigne, Steud. (I) 1\1aí1anja hills, 
Ieller; Buchanan; l\llanje, \Vhyte; (2) Nutt; 
Carson ; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
P. þlicatltm, Lam. (2) Carson. 
P. lllilanjimlltm, Rendle. (I) 
nanje, Whyte. 
P. serratwll, R. Br. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
P. maXÙlllt1ll, Jacq. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
P. lligroþedatlt1ll, Munro. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Pmu'CZtJIl spp. (I) Shire River and l\laÙanja hills, Kirk; Shire River, l\Ieiler; 
Iandala 
and Shire River, L. Scott; Buchanan; (2) Carson; (4) Batoka country, Kirk. 

etaria spp. (I) l\Iañanja hills, \Valler; Elephant Marsh, Shire River, Kirk and L. Scott ; 
Buchanan; Blantyre, L. Scott; (2) Umbaka and Nsese Rivers, North Nyasa, 
L. Scott. 
PemtÌsetum Em/hamii, Steud. (I) Lower Shire Valley, l\Ieller. 
P. lt1liselltlll, Benth. (I) Buchanan. 
Pe1lllisetltm sp. (I) l\Iañanja hills, Kirk. 
Cleistachne sp, (I) Buchanan. 
Perotis lati/olia, Ait. (I) Buchanan. 
Imþerata arllndÙlacea, Cyr. (I) Buchanan; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Saccharum þltrþltratztlll, Rendle. (I) Buchanan; l\Ilanje, \Yhyte. 
Sacclwrum sp. (I) \Vest shore of Lake Nyasa, Kirk. 
Helllarthria cOlllþressa, R. Br. (I) Lower Shire, L. Scott. 
Hemarthria sp. (I) Elephant l\Iarsh, Shire River, Kirk; Buchanan; (2) Nsese River, 
North N yasa, L. Scott. 
Eliollltrlts argellteltS, Nees. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Rottboellia exaltata, L. (I) Lower Shire VaUey, L. Scott. 
lVmtÌsun"s gnl1lltlaris, Sm. (I) ::\Iañanja hills, "
aller; near Sochi, Kirk; Buchanan. 
Vossia þrocera, Griff. (I) Elephant Marsh, on Shire River, Kirk. 
Isclzaemltm sp. (4) Victoria Falls, Kirk. 
Alldr{lþog011 ceresiaeformis, Nees. (I) Buchanan. 
A. sqltll1llltlatlts, Hochst. (I) Buchanan, 
A. schirellsis, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
A. S01:R"hltm, Brot, (I) Maí1anja hills, ::\Ieller; (2) Nutt, 
A. allllltlaris, Forsk. (I) Lower Shire Valley; Kirk. 
A. hirtlts, L. (I) Mlanje, \\
hyte ; (3) Serpa Pinto. 
A. allthistirioides, Hochst. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
A. þerl1tslts, \Villd., var. inscltlþtus, Hackel. (3) Serpa Pinto, 
A. Sc/LOenallthlts, L. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
A. eltCOlllltS, Nees. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
A. intermedius, R. Br., var. þmlctatltS, Hacke]. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
A. Nyasae, Rendle. (I) Buchanan. 
A. cYlllbarilts, L. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
Androþogoll spp. (I) Buchanan; l\lbami, near Blantyre, Kirk. 
Anthis/iria cilia/a, Retz. (I) Buchanan. 
Anthistiria sp. (I) l\Iañanja hills, Kirk. 
Aristida barbicollis, Trin. et Rupr. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
A. 'Zlestita, Thunb. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
ArÚtÙia spp. (I) Upper Shire Valley, Kirk; Buchanan; (4) Datoka country, Kirk. 
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GRA
I1NEAE. 
Sþorobolus lIlillldiflorus, Link. (I) Buchanan; (4) Holub. 
S. leþtostachys, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
S. Ùldicus, R. Br. (I) .:\Iañanja hills, Meller. 
Sþorobolus spp. (I) Upper and Lower Valley of the Shire River, Kirk; Buchanan; 
(2) Umbaka River, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
Agrostis sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Tristachya decora, Stapf. (2) Carson. 
T. ÙlaIllOe1la, K. Schum. (I) Buchanan, 
Tristacllya spp. (I) Blantyre, L. Scott; (2) Carson. 
Trichoþteryx leucothrix, Trin. (2) Carson. 
Trichoþteryx sp. (I) Buchanan. 
l1Iicrochloa abyssinica, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
Triraþhis sp. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Cliloris gayana, Kunth. (I) Chiromo, L. Scott. 
C. radiata, Sw. '(I) Buchanan. 
C. þetraea, Thunb. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
C. breviseta, Benth. (2) Umbaka River, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
Cliloris spp. (I) Lower Shire Valley, Kirk and Meller. 
Harþecldoa altera, Rendle. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, Whyte and McClounie. 
EleusÙle indica, L. (I) Elephant Marsh, on Shire River, Kirk; Buchanan; Katunga, L. 
Scott; (2) Umbaka River, North Nyasa, L. Scott, 
Leþtochloa lt1liflora, Hochst. (I) Buchanan. 
L. cllÙlellsis, Nees. (I) Elephant Marsh, on Shire River, Kirk. 
Leþtochloil sp. (I) Lower Shire Valley, L. Scott. 
.,,'chmidtia quillqlteseta, Benth. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Triodia sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Phraglllites comlllunis, Trin. (I) Lower Shire VaHey, Meller; near Blantyre, L. Scott. 
Plzraglllites sp. (I) Buchanan. 
Koeleria cnstata, Pers. (I) l\Ilanje, Whyte and :ì\IcClounie; Buchanan. 
Era.grostis 1111lllaqltensis, Nees. (2) Umbaka River, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
E. 11ÙldcllSis, Ficalho et Hiern. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
E. miljor, Host. (I) Buchanan. 
E.elala, Munro. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
E. asþcra, N ees. (I) Buchanan. 
E. gl/lllllliflua, N ees. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
E. Laþþula, N ees. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
E. obtusa, :\Iunro. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
Eragrostis spp. (I) .:\Iai'ianja hills, .:\Ieller; Buchanan; -:\Ilanje, \Vhyte; (2) Umbaka 
and Quaqua Rivers, North Nyasa, L. Scott. 
FestuCll lIlilalljÙl1la, Rendle. (I) ::\Ilanje, Whyte; Buchanan. 
.F: costata, Nees. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
Brollllts milalljÙl1lus, Rendle. (I) l\Ilanje, \Yhyte. 
OxytelUlIlthera sp. (I) :\-Ibami and Blantyre, Lake Chilwa, and Katunga, Kirk. 


CONI FERAE. 
Podocarþus lIlilalljialla, Rendle. (I) l\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
WiddrÙlglollia J,Vhytei, Rendle. (I) :\I1anje, \Vhyte and :\JcClounie; Zomba, \Yhyte. 


GNETACEAE. 
Cuctltlll afriCll1lltlll, \Velw. (I) Buchanan, 
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CRYPTOGA
IS. 


LVCOPODL\CEAE. 
Lycoþodilllll dacrydioides, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
L. cenlltltlll, L. ( I) Buchanan. 
SELAGINELL.-\CEAE. 
SelagÙlclla versicolor, Spring. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
S. lJ1ollzàjJs, Spring. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan. 
S. Vogelii, Spring. (2) Carson. 


EQUISETACEAE. 
EqllisetlllJ1 elollgatulJ1, \Villd. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan. 
SALVINIACEAE. 
Azolla þimzata, R. Br. (I) Lake Nyasa, Laws, 
FILICES. 
Gleiche11ia þolyþodioides, Sm. (I) )IIanje, :\lcCIounie. 
G. dichotoma, Hook. (2) Nutt. 
Cyat/lea Drcgei, Kze. (I) Buchanan; (2) Nutt. 
C. Thomsolli, Baker. (2) Lower plateau, north of Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
C. zambesiaca, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Hymclloþhyllllm australe, WiIId. (I) Buchanan. 
Davallia tltecifera, H. B. K. (I) Buchanan. 
D. Sþe/zt1lcae, Baker. (2) Carson. 
Clleilmlt!tes Schimþeri, Kze. (I) Buchanan. 
C. multijida, Sw. (I) Mlanje, McClounie. 
Pellaea hastala, Link. (I) Buchanan. 
P. dura, \ViIId. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
P. Calollle/mlos, Link. (3) Serpa Pinto. 
P. dOIlÙlI1a, Hook. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
P. þectilliformis, Baker; (2) N utt. 
Pleris quadriaurita, Retz. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot and Buchanan; (2) Carson, 
Pt. biaurita, L. (2) Carson. 
Pt,jlabc1lata, Thunb. (2) Carson. 
Pt. cretica, L. (I) Buchanan. 
Pt. atr071Írells, \Villd. (2) Carson. 
A dÙl11ltt1l1 aet!tiùþicu Ill, L. (I) Buchanan. 
A. Caþillus- Vmeris, L. (I) Buchanan. 
A. ClllldatulJ1, L. (I) Buchanan. 
A. !tisþidlllulJ1, SW. (I) Buchanan. 
A. IlllluiatulJ1, Burm. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
LOllcltitis þubescclls, "ïIId. (2) Nutt. 
LOlJ1aria boryalla, \ViIld. (I) Buchanan. 
AdÙtioþteris radiata, Link. (I) Buchanan. 
Asþle11iulIl Sa1ldersolli, Hook. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot. 
A.lIIm1l1Îi, Hook. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. al1isoþhyllulJ1, Kze. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. ImIlt/atum, Sw. (I) Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \Vhyte; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. forllloslIm, \ViIld. (I) Buchanan; l\llanje, McClounie. 
A. braclt;pleroll, Kze. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. þrotCllsllm, Schrad. (I) Buchanan. 
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FILICES. 
AsþlenÙwl fllrcatlllll, Thunb. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot; (2) CarsoD. 
A. rlltaefolilllll, Kze. (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
A. ciclltarilllll, Sw. (I) Buchanan; Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. Thllllbergii, Kze. (I) Buchanan. 
A. lll:!{riþcs, Blume. (I) Buchanan. 
A. þatens, Desv. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
A. cortlatlllll, Forst. (I) :\Ilanje, McCiounie. 
LVl-þhrodilllll Filix-lIlas, Rich., var. elonl{atlllll, H. et A. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot 
and Buchanan. 
LV: þatens, Desv. (I) Buchanan. 
LV. lwill/lIl, R. Br. (I) Buchanan. 
N. lIlolle, Desv. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
N. þelllligerl/lIl, Hook. (I) Buchanan. 
LV. cieutarillm, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan and Scott-Elliot; Chiradzulu, 
\Vhyte. 
,f\l. albo-þllllctatl/lIl, Desv. (I) Buchanan j (2) r\utt; Carson. 
LV: athamaJlticulIl, Hook. (2) Nutt. 
LV: Tllelyþteris, Desv. (2) Carson. 
LVeþlzroleþis cordi/oNa, Pres!. (I) Buchanan; (2) Carson. 
Polyþodilllll jissum, Baker. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
P. lanceolatulIl, L. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Acrostic/will conforllle, Sw. (I) Buchanan. 
A. hybridulIl, Bory. (I) Buchanan. 
A. 'i/Îrens, \Vall. (2) Carson. 
OSIlll/11da regalis, L. (2) Nutt. 
Ancmia t01llentosa, Sw. (I) Buchanan. 
Jlohria'ilestita, Baker. (I) Buchanan. 
Jlarattia fraxinea, Sm. (I) Buchanan; Mlanje, McClounie. 
Oþhioglossltlll retiatlatulIl, L. (I) Buchanan. 


:\IUSCI. 
Polytricllltlll cOllllllllne, L. (I) Ì\Ilanje, "-hyte. 
Bryltlll sp. (I) l\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
HololllitriulIl aeutl/lIl, \Vright. (I) Zomba, Kirk. 
DicrallulIl sp. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
LCltcolollla sp. (I) Mlanje, Whyte. 
LeþtodontÙtIIl radicosltlll, :\Iitt. (I) Buchanan. 
ErþodiulIl grossiretc, K. l\Iuell. (4) :ì\Ienyharth. 
E. lvlenyharthii, K. :\Iuell. (4) :\Ienyharth. 
PterogOJlÙtlll abruþtulIl, \Yright. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan; Chiradzulu, \\ hyte. 
P. deciþiens, \Vright. (I) Shire Highlands, Buchanan. 
Pilotrichclla illlbricata, Jaeg, (I) }Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
Acrobryltlll caþmse, K. :\Iuell. (I) Mlanje, \\-hyte. 
PorotrÙ-hulIl tlmtatum, Gepp. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte, 
TlutidÙWl sp. (I) 1\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 


H F.P A TICAE. 
Jlarclllllltia þolylllorþha, L. (I Shire Highlands, Buchanan. 
Jlct:
xeria furmta, Dum. (I) }Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
J/. lIlyriaþoda, Lindb. (I) }Ilanje, \Yhyte. 
Frltllallia bY/tllllt'a, Gottsche, Lindb. et X ees. 1.1) :\Ilanje, \Yhyte. 
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HEPATICAE. 
Lejelt1lea gracillima, Mitt. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
L. demrsl'iJa, v. d. Sande-Lacoste. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
L.flll7'a, Gottsche. (I) 1\Ilanje, Whyte. 
Phraglllicollla þaþþell1za, Nees. (I) 1\Ilanje, \Vhyte. 
Radltla sp, (I) -:\Ilanje, \Yhyte. 
Loþhoe--olea sp. (I) Mlanje, \Vhyte. 
Plagiochila Rutmbergii, Gottsche. (I) 1\llanje, \Vhyte. 
P. dkhotollla, Dum. (I) Chiradzulu, Meller. 


FUNGI. 


Flalllmuia þelldYllllS, Fr. 

""'dlizoþh)'llltlll COlllllllt1le, 
Shire, Scott-Elliot. 
Creþidotus mollis, Schaeff. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
He:ragollia þolygralllllla, -:\lont. (I) Buchanan 
Favolus Rhiþidiulll, Berk. (I) Shire Highlands, Scott-Elliot. 
Tralllctes fibrosus, N ees. (I) Shire Highlands, Last, 
T. rigidlts, Fr. (I) Buchanan, 
T. þidus, Berk. (I) Chiromo, Scott-Elliot. 
Lenzites aþþlanata
 Fr. (I) Buchanan. 
L. asþcra, Klotzsch. (I) Buchanan, 
Pol)'þorus scruþoSlts, Fr. (I) Buchanan. 
P. SallguÙlells, Fr. (I) Buchanan. 
P. rltdis, Berk.? (I) Buchanan. 
Polystictus occidentalis, Klotzsch. (I) Chiromo, Scott-Elliot. 
Parodiella PCllt1l11isiae, Sacc, (2) Lake Nyasa, J. Thomson. 
Physalosþora Balllbllsae, Sacco (I) Chiradzulu, \Vhyte. 
PhylladlOra Hierollymi, P. Henn. (I) Buchanan. 


(I) Lower Shire, Scott-Elliot. 
Fr. (I) Shire Highlands, K. C. Cameron; Chiromo, Lower 


LICHENS. [All from (4) Boroma (-:\1enyharth), except the last two.] 
Leþtogioþsis Brebissollii, 1\1 uell.-Arg. 
Collema furl/ltlll, Ach. 
PyreJloþsis robustula, ::\1uell.-Arg. 
Ralllali1za cOlllþlanata, Ach. 
Parmelia Hildenbrandtii, Keplh., forma nuda, :\lue11.-Arg" forma sorcdiosa, -:\luelI.-Arg. 
P. þraetervisa, :\1uell.-Arg. 
P. zambesica, ;\luel1.-Arg. 
P. Zollingeri, Hepp, 
P. tiliacea, Ach" var. scortea, Ny!., var. rilllulosa, ::\luelI.-Arg. 
Candelaria stellata, Muell.-Arg. 
Physcia adglutÙzata, Ny!., vaf. þyrcthrocm'dia, :\luell,-Arg. 
P. stellaris, Fr., var. acrita, Nyl. 
P. oc!lroleuca, ;\luel1.-Arg. 
P. þicta, Ny1., var. soredillta, l\Iuell.-Arg. 
P. aegiali/a, N yl. 
Endocarþiscum Gueþilli, N y1. 
PyxÌlle lIIeisslleri, Tuck.. var. endoleuca, -:\luel1.-Arg., var. soredlOsa, ::\1uell.-Arg. 
PlacodiulIl þcrexigultm, l\luell. Arg. 
LeCtl1lOra sltbfltsm, Ach., var. alloþhana, Ach., vaT. glabrata, Ach" var, cÌllert'o-Cal'l:ea, 
Tuck. 
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LICHENS. 
LeCa1lOra hyþocrocÙla, N yl. 
L. caesio-rllbella, Acb. 
L. þallescens, Fr. 
Lecania þunicea, 
Iuel1.-Arg. 
Calloþisllla cimzabariJlllllI, ::\Iuell,-Arg., var. oþaClllll, Muell.-Arg, 
C. zambesicum, 1\Iuell,-Arg. 
C.jlavlIm, Muell.-Arg, 
Rilzodina c01lsþersa, Muell.-Arg. 
Pertl/saria velata, N yl. 
P. xmlthothelia, :\Iuell.-Arg. 
P. 11lamilllllla, -:\Iuell.-Arg. 
Lecidea rllssllla, Acb. 
L. 11Zutabilis, Fée. 
L. imþressa, Keplb. 
Patellaria leþtolytra, l\1uell,-Arg. 
BlastmÙz þoliotera, l\1uell.-Arg. 
BlIellia þarasema, Körb., var. disciformis, Th. 1'1. Fries, var. vu{[{ata, Th. :\1. Fries. 
B. afriCllna, :\luell.-Arg. 
B. olivacea, :\Iuell.-Arg. 
B, Ùlqllilina, Tuck. 
Oþegraþha Jfmyharthii, Muell.-Arg. 
Arth01zia disþersa, Nyl. 
ilfycoþorulIl þYCllocarþulIl, Nyl. 
PlacotllelÙmz stal/rothelioides, :\1 uell.-Arg. 
Tr)'þethelÙtlll Eillteriae, Sprgl. 
Leþra ci/rÙlll, Schaer. 
USllea barbata, Ach., var. ceratina, Schaer. (2) Carson. 
Physcia sþcciosa, Ach" var. hyþolcuCd, Kyl. (2) Carson. 


ALGAE. [All from (I ?) Lake Nyasa (Laws), except the first.] 
Chara sp. (2) Carson. 
Conferoa sp. ? 
Bulbochaete þarvula, Ktz. 
Sþirogyra þal/ida, Dickie. 
Cosmariu1Il margaritifcrum, Turp, 
CylÙldrosþt-'rmltlll Nyassae, Dickie. 
Lyngbya martenSiallll, :\Ienegh. ? 
Oscillaria sp.? 
Cyclo/dla rotula, Ktz. 
C. oþercula/a, Ktz. 
Eþithemia 'ilcntrÙ-osa, Ktz. 
E. Zebra, Ehb. 
E. alþestris, Sm, 
E. Sorex, Ktz. 
E. tur,gida, Ktz. 
E. clava/a, Dickie. 
Eunotia tridentula, Ehb. 
Himll1ltidÙtlJl þa/illalc, Ktz. 
COccollolla cymbiforme, Ebb. 
C. Cistllla, Hemp. 
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ALGAE. 
Amþhora o,'alis, Ktz. 
EUCY01lellla þrostratum, Berk. 
Coccolleis þlacentula, Ehb. 
J-.ragilaria lilldata, Sm. 
SYlll'dra U111æ, Ehb. 
.,', Aclts, Ktz. 
S. biceþs, Ktz. 
LVavicula acrosþhaeria, Rabh., var. salldvicensis, Schmidt. 
LV. gibberull1, Sm. 
LV. Gastrzml, Ehb. 
LV. elliþtica, Ktz. 
LV. rhomboides, Ehb. 
N. gracillima, Pritch. 
Staurolleis Phoenicenteroll, Ehb. 
IJiadeslllis conþ'rlJacea, Ktz. 
Gomþho1lclIla dichotOlllulll, Ktz. 
G, illtriclltltlll, Ktz. 
(;, na'l/icltloides, Sm. 
(;. Turn's, Ehb. 



CHAPTER IX. 


ZOOLOGY 


A L THO UG H British Central ..\frica would appear to be a purely political 
and artificial di\-ision of the continent it is, as a matter of fact, coincident 
with a clearly marked zoological sub-region as far as its mammalian 
fauna is concerned, though these special peculiarities in the distribution of species 
are not quite so marked in the birds and reptiles, and still less so in fishes and 
invertebrates. l These distincti\"e zoographical features of British Central 
Africa, however, are rather negative than positive, and relate more to what 
the country does not possess than to its monopoly of peculiar forms. A 
 
a matter of fact all British Central .."frica as far west as the Cpper Zambezi, 
together with the province of J\ioçambique, the southern part of German East 
Africa, and the southernmost districts of the Congo Free State, forms a 
remarkable break between South and East Africa in the range of well known 
types of mammals and birds. The British Central Africa sub-region differs 
from that of \V est 
 \frica in not possessing any form of anthropoid ape, and in 
the absence of a good many monkeys, of several small antelopes, and of the 
interesting Dorcatlteriu1Jl. On the other hand it agrees with \ Vest Africa in 
possessing a peculiar Civet (iYandillia), one or more genera of bats, and a 
Colobus monkey closely allied to or identical with the common \Vest .-\frican 
form. Amongst the birds which it shares alone with "Test .\frica is the 
remarkable black and white vulturine fi
hing eagle, G)'jJoltiera.r. 2 
Although this sub-region possesses much closer relationships (as might be 
supposed owing to its geographical position) with the South African sub-region 
south of the Zambezi, and the East African sub-region (north of the Rufiji 
river and to the east of Tanganyika), still it differs from these two sub-regions 
(which are more closely allied the one to the other than each is to British 
Central ..-\frica) in not possessing the following forms, in whose distribution the 
interposition of this sub-region under review causes a complete break: the 
Caracal lynx, the Aard-\Volf (Protdes), found in South and South \\Test .-\frica 
and in Somaliland; the long-eared foxes, the mountain zebras, the wild asses, 
(to which group I consider the South African quagga to belong); the OIJ'.1- 
antelopes, the gazelles, the true jerboas, the Orycteroþlls or antbear, the 
secretary vulture, the typical vultures of the genera G.pþs and PS"'lIt!oK)'ps, and 
the ostrich. 


1 Though if a portion uf Tanganyika he included-as it is intended to he-within the term "British 
Central Africa" this lake still mure markedly than Xyasa differs in its marine filUna frum the uther great 
lakes of Africa farther to the north. 
2 I have seen it asserted by some naturalists that G)pohicrax reappears on ['cmha Island ne.u /anzihar 
but this statement is unsupported by conclusi'-e e, idence, 
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To this list might almost be added the giraffe, and the Dalllalisots genus of 
antelopes, were it not that according to native report the giraffe is found in the 
southern part of the Senga country along the Lower Luangwa river above its 
confluence with the Zambezi, and that Mr. Sharpe belieyes he has seen tsessébe 
(Dallltlliscus) antelopes a little to the north of the same region. Still here, 
again, the zoological boundaries of this sub-region rather coincide with the 
political because it is well known that certain South African forms do cross the 
Central Zambezi and extend a little distance to the north of its banks, and this 
may, therefore, account for the existence of the giraffe and the tsessébe in the 
Luangwa valley. It is quite certain, however, that the giraffe is found nowhere 
in East Africa south of the Rufiji river and between the l\Ioçambique coast on 
the east and the .I.-\ngola coast on the wesU 
 either are the ostrich nor the other 
antelopes and carnivora mentioned above. Yet all these forms, either the same 
or other species closely allied thereto, reappear north of the Rufiji river, or at 
any rate in Somaliland and the Egyptian Sudan; some of them even in the 
\Vestern Sudan and in Senegambia. It is very curious that this break should 
occur right across the continent as it cannot be sufficiently explained by any 
reasons of climate or soil. The country is not one dense impenetrable forest 
like parts of the Congo Basin, nor is it a waterless desert. It is dry enough for 
ostriches and yet not too dry for water-loving antelopes. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is probably too moist for the absent animals which are rather 
desert-loving types. 
Taken by itself the British Central Africa sub-region may be divided into 
two districts, at any rate as regards its mammalian fauna-:K yasaland and the 
adjoining countries to the east; and all which lies between the watershed of 
X yasa and the northern, western, and southern frontiers of the sphere of British 
influence. There is not much difference between the two, but 
 yasaland 
probably lacks a few mammalian types such as the Situtunga (Tragclaphlls 
spekei); the Puku and Lechwe antelopes (Cobus 'vardolli and Cobus lechwe), 
and the Cheetah; on the other hand the western division does not possess the 
grey baboon (Papio prltÙlOsus); the long-nosed Shrew (RhYJlchocyo71); a number 
of rodents; the sable antelope, and several birds which are peculiar to the 
mountains of the Shire districts. 2 
1 It reaches to the Ubena country, N.E. of Lake Nyasa. 
2 I should be disposed to divide the African region into two sub-regions and these again intu 
certain provinces. They would stand thus: 
(I) The \Vest African sub-region (the forest country of \Vest Africa from the Gamhia on the north to 
the Kwanza river on the south. including the coast belt of West Africa and the whole Congo j)asin as far 
as the west coast of Tanganyika) ; 
(I a) The Guinea province (Gambia to the Yolta river) ; 
(I b) The Lower Kiger Province (Volta ri,"er to the Cameroons and the Upper Benue); 
(I c) The Gaboon province (Cameroons tu the Congo mouth and inland to the Congo watershed) ; 
(I d) The Congo province (all the Congo basin e
cept in the extreme south) ; 
(I e) The Angola province (on the coast, the river Loge to Benguela and inland to the Congo 
watershed, but including the extreme Upper Zambezi). 
(2) The Ethiopian sub-region (Tropical Arabia, and all Tropical Africa not included in the West 
-\frican suh-region) : 
(2 a) The Sudan province (from the Senegamhian coa!'>t on the west to the frontiers of Abyssinia on 
the east, with the Sahara on the north and the Congo Basin and \Ve<;t African Coast belt on 
the south) ; 
(2 Ii) The Abyssinian province; 
(2 c) The Arabian province; 
(2 d) The Somali land province (bounded by Abyssinia, the Egyptian Sudan, the east coast of 
Tanganyika, and the Rufiji river); 
(2 e) The British Central African province; and 
(2f) The South .\frican province (bounded more or less on the north hy the Zambezi, and up 
the south-west coast of Africa to the .Angola province), 
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::\Ionkeys are not abundant in British Central Africa, nor are they numerous 
in species. The most remarkable among them is the grey baboon (Papio 
prltÙzoslts) recently discovered on the south coast of Lake Xyasa. The first 
specimen of this animal was shot by Dr. Percy Rendall, a medical officer in 
the service of the Administration. He was not at first much struck ,,-ith the 
novelty of the creature's appearance, however, and had I not been passing at 
the time and observed the body of the beast as it lay dead on his verandah, 
it might have been thrown away, but it struck me as being very remarkable in 
the colouring of its fur, and I induced him to let me forward it to the British 
:\Iuseum, where it turned out to belong to a new species. Its fur is a pale 
bluish-grey above and a dirty white below and is well illustrated by the plate 
which appears in the Proceedings for April 1st, 1897, of the Zoological Society. 
The common yellow baboon is the other cynocephaline species which is found 
in the Protectorate. I t is extremely common everywhere,! very bold and ,-ery 
cunning. It is constantly robbing the natives' plantations, and the women 
profess to go in terror of the large male bi.tboons (which grow to the size of a 
big mastiff dog) as they say that these latter will attempt to outrage them if 
they see no man accompanying the party. I do not myself believe there is 
any truth in this idea; I think all the baboons want to ra,'ish are the contents 
of the baskets of food the women are carrying; it is quite certain that they 
will come down and endeavour to rob women and children if they see them 
unaccom panied by persons armed with weapons. 
\Vhen the baboons descend to raid the plantations one or more of their 
number (a half-grown baboon generally) invariably stands sentry to warn the 
rest of the troop when danger is approaching. The baboons are not ,-ery shy 
of approach unless one is armed with a gun. X ot infrequently when I have 
been riding alone between Blantyre and Katunga a number of baboons have 
come down to the road to look at me as I went by and ha,-e even trotted along 
on the road in front of my horse. On one occasion their demeanour was 
distinctly threatening. Several of them were waiting for me on either side of 
the road making hideous grimaces and grunts. They dispersed, however, "hen 
I rode straight at them and showed that I had a switch. The young baboons 
become quite tame after a few days' captivity and are most amusing though very 
impudent pets. 
The two commonest Cercopithecus monkeys are the white-throated and the 
red-rumped (c. albigularis and C. þygerytlzrus). The Colobus monkey (Colobl/s 
þalliatus) is the white-thighed species. This animal is rare in British Central 
Africa, and is so far as I know only found in the high mountains west and north 
of Lake X yasa. Its skins are much valued by the natives who use the long 
black and white hair to make capes and mantles and anklets for their war 
dresses. 
The Lemuroids are represented by the great Galago 1 and the small 
Ioholi 
Galago. The big species is a beautiful animal about the size of a cat. The 
colour of the fur (at any rate in the N yasa variety) is quite a light whitish-grey 
and the tail is exceedingly bushy. This creature when captured full grown 
is rather intractable and difficult to tame. It can and will bite savagely. \Yhen 
brought to bay it stands up on its hind legs and boxe
 with the fore paws, 
partly to repel an assault and partly to seize and bite the assaultcr. 


1 The yellow haboon (Faþio nabztÙz) is found nearly all O\cr tropical .\frica. south of the Equator. 
It is in some respects the most gencralised of the bahoons. 
2 O/ogate A-irkii. 
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The young of the great Galago are exquisite little creatures like Chinchillas. 
I t would appear to be an animal of rather slow growth, and thc young are 
therefore taken by Europeans to be a different species to the full grown 
ani maP 
There is not much remarkable about the bats of British Central Africa so 
far as I am aware. They have been chiefly collected by Dr. Percy Rendall who 
was for a time our medical officer on Lake X yasa. Prior to this Dr. Rendall 
was Colonial Surgeon at the Gambia. \Yhilst in that \Vest African Colony he 
shot one day a curious white-winged bat which was named" Vcsperugo rendalli." 
The specimen he sent home from the Gambia was the only one known. Years 
after\\
ards, hO\\'ever, Dr. Rendall caught a bat on the P pper Shire, and to his 
surprise found it ,"as identical with the white-winged bat of the Gambia. As 
l\Ir. Oldfield Thomas observes in his paper on the mammals of 
 yasaland, 
" It is a curious coincidence that the second known capture of this bat should 
take place in a country so far distant from the Gambia as Xyasa, and that it 
should be due to the very same naturalist ,,'ho originally discO\"ered it and after 
whom it was named. There appear to be no differences of the least importance 
bet,,'een the Gambian and Nyasan examples." 
Two species of fruit-eating bats are found in X yasaland. 2 
Among the insectivores ,,'hich are few in Central ...\frica, are the long-nosed, 
jumping shre""s. One genus (PetrodrOllllts) (about the size of a large rat) has 
the nose merely prolonged into a long snout; but the more specialised 
genus (Rk1'llchoC}'OIl) has a positive proboscis. In spite of the development 
of the snout these are pretty little animals. They soon die when captured, 
,,"hich is the more to be regretted as with their large eyes and soft fur they 
would make admirable pets. 
The carnivora are well representcd in this country. Firstly, we have the lion 
-almost too abundant-and the leopard, still more common. The handsome 
serval-cat is also found everywhere throughout the whole of British Central 
Africa. Their kittens are easily reared and stand confinement ,,"cll; one ,,
hich 
I kept for three years in captiYÌty is now in the Zoological Gardens. These 
serval-cats become tame to a certain extent, but ne'"er as absolutely friendly as 
a pet leopard. The servaì resents caresses and is ready to strike out with its 
sharp cla\\"s. Still upon such occasions as when those that I kept escaped 
they submitted in a somewhat docile manner to be laid hold of and hauled 
about, and their cage could aÌ\,"ays be entered by the negro attendant without 
any aggressive action on their part. 
The serval appears to me to be an interesting form for the reason that I 
think it represents a more generalised type of true cat, something akin to the 
primal feline stock from \\
hich the cheetah branched off a little lo\\'er down. 
The serval suggests the cheetah in many ways while it also has a marked 
1 The leaping powers of an the Galagos are remarkable, but reach their highest de\"elopment 
perhaps, in the great l
alago. In \Yest Africa I used to be much struck with the bat-like movements of 
the smaller Galagos. A tame one would suddenly leap from my hand-l had almost said "fly "-t\\O 
yards a\\ay to the window-pane and there kill a moth or fly that \\as buning against the glass. The s\\ift 
movements of the great Galago still more resemhlc flight, and it has a habit of slightly spreading out the 
limhs, especially the arms, as it noiselessly jumps through the air. It can jump horizontally or up\\ardly ; 
its leaps are not necessarily downwards. The large pads on the umler surface of almost an the fingers 
except one (for a faithful feature throughout all the Lcmuroids is that one finger remains thin and provided 
with a sharp claw, whereas the other fingers and toes are padded and provided wi
h square nails) seem to 
assist this lemur in breaking the shock of its jumps, and enabling it to cling to aln'iost any surface. 
I cannot help thinking that the flight of the hats began in some such way as this, especiaIly if the hats 
arm,e rather through a Lemuroid type than as a section of the Insectiv()fa. 

 .\mzt/zarpyia and E/,olllophorlts. 
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relationship to the lynxes. The spots are simple like those in the cheetah and 
the lynxes, and although he is a true cat (in that the claws are fully retractile) 
still the paw is much smaller in relative size than it is with other members of the 
genus Felis, and much more like the paw of the cheetah. _-\lso the claws are 
not proportionally so large. The ears have a slight approach to a tuft at the 
.apex suggesting the lynx; the tail though much longer than that of an average 
lynx is still rather short but very thick; and in this particular the animal has 
diverged from the ancestral cat rather in the direction of the lynxes. The legs 
are very long which is also a characteristic of the cheetah and the lynx but 
may have been acquired by the serval from its hunting habits; for from all 
accounts it often pursues its prey instead of lying in wait and securing it by 
sudden leaps. Nevertheless, it is a good climber and owing to the small size 
of its feet and thin body can find a foothold on a ledge not more than two 
inches broad. 
The serval is most destructive to the smaller game, but it is a beautiful 
animal and often attains a length of nearly four feet and a height at the 
..,houlder of three feet. The other wild cat of British Central .-\frica is the 
Felis calfra, very like the form which gave rise to the Egyptian domestic cat, 
and which, mingled with the true wild cat of Europe and Asia, was the joint 
parent of the European domestic cat. 
The cats kept by the natives are scarcely distinguishable sometimes from the 
wild Felis Cl
tfra, though undoubtedly the main origin of their domesticated 
animal (remotely derived from the cat of Egypt and Syria-Felis lIlallicltlata) 
is from a foreign source-from Europe and India, 'llia the East Coast of Africa. 
But unquestionably the wild cat of British Central Africa mingles freely with 
the domestic and semi-domestic animal, and the natives often bring in its 
kittens from the woods and rear them as domestic cats. These animals are 
charming when in the kitten stage, but when they grow up they become lanky, 
with small heads and thin tails. The domestic cats which are too directly 
derived from the wild species are not very tame or tractable. 
The cheetah is very rare but is found on the Xyasa-Tanganyika plateau, 
near Lake 1\1 weru, probably in the Luangwa Valley, and possibly in the 
countries to the north-east of Lake Xyasa. I have no positive record of this 
hunting cat having, been actually killed in the K yasaland province. The 
animal has been shot by l\ir. J. B. Yule (who showed me the skins, one of which 
I sent home) on the 
yasa-Tanganyika plateau. The cheetah in question was 
the common variety with black spots. I have never heard of the red spotted 
cheetah of South Africa having been found north of the Zambezi. 
The hyena of British Central Africa is the ordinary spotted species whose 
range extends from South _'\frica to the Egyptian Sudan up the eastern side of 
the continent; the spotted hyena is probably found in the Central Sudan and 
may enter the Niger territories outside the forest region. 1 
The civet cat is extremely common. Strange to say the natives seem to 
make no use of its remarkable scent gland, A lovely little genet cat, ,,'hose 
large spots are a rich umber brown instead of black is very common, and makes 
a charming house pet. 
1 The remarkable brown hyena has a somewhat similar range but less continuous. I believe I met 
with it on Kilimanjaro; it is commonest in south-east .-\frica and is said to extend along the south-west 
coast as far as the district of :\Iossamedes, Up to the present it has not been' recorded from British 
Central Africa. The range of the striped hyena is altogether far to the north. It probably nearly meet!o 
the range of the spotted hyena in the Sudan ånd elsewhere extends over the ì\Iediterrane,1I1 b,lsin, Persia, 
and \Vestern India. 
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4-\ remarkable animal from the point of ,iew of distribution is the palm 
civet (.Valldillia) \\'hich as far as is yet kno\\ n extends right across from \Yest 
4-\frica into Xyasaland, but is not found in East or South .L-\frica, Ichneumons 
of three genera are found in this country. 
The only species of Jackal which is recorded from our collection is the side- 
striped jackal (Callis lateralis or C. adustus). It is entirely unlike the handsome 
black-backed jackal of South Africa, ,,'hich has a black back and a sih"ery band 
of fur below the black; the centre of the back of the i\ yasaland jackal is a rich 
chestnut brown and the sikery streak below is only faintly marked. 
The Cape hunting-dog 1 has been killed on 1\Iount Zomba and is reported 
from \Yest 1'\ yasaland. Other specimens \\'ere obtained by 1\Ir. Crawshay in 
the Lake 1\1 weru district and sent home by me. From all accounts it is not a 
common animal in British Central 
'\frica unless it be in the Luangwa valley. 


e. 


A SPOTTED HYE"A 


1\1. Foa, a French sportsman, reports these animals as frequently met with in 
the 1\1akanga country to the south-\\'est of 1\ yasaland. 
,..-\ pretty little ,,"hite-necked weaseJ2 has been obtained in the Shire High- 
lands. I ha,-e also met ,,"ith the ratel or honey badger in the same district, but 
we ha'"e not yet found the small black and white "Cape polecat" (IctOJl) 'x), 
which inhabits South and East Africa, and whose range may-like that of so 
many other species-be interrupted by British Central Africa, 
An otter is '"ery common on the Shire, in Lake Chilwa, Lake Kyasa, 
and in other large waters of British Central '\frica. The only species recorded 
by complete specimens is Lutra lIlaculicollis, or the" spotted-necked otter"; 
but I am inclined to think that Lutra caþcllsis is also found in parts of British 
Central Africa. I can only base my impression on dressed skins seen in the 
possession of natives, which I believe to have been of this animal. 
Except to naturalists there is nothing very interesting in the rodents of 
British Central Africa. A hare is present in Xyasaland of the big species, 
Lepus z...rIlJ'tci. One or other types of hare are also found in the \\'estern part 
of British Central .L-\frica but may possibly belong to species common to South 
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or East Africa. I should like to make a special mention of the large Octodont 
-one of the few Octodont rodents found outside America-the" ground-pig," 
AlIlacodlls swilldcrCllÙl1llls. This creature ,,"hich is especially fond of sugar- 
cane plantations is such a delicious article of diet that it ought to be domesti- 
cated for the table. Its flesh tastes something like that of a rabbit but has a 
savour quite its own. 
As regards rats, I should mention that they are numerous and a great pest. 
The natives eat them with gusto. The common rat of the native villages and 
European settlements is a brown variety of the Black rat (Jlus rattus). There 
is one rat which is an appalling creature to look at. [t is apparently allied 
to the Bandicoot-rat of India-about the size of a rabbit, with pale grey fur, 
a long tail and hideously long snout. In captivity it is ferocious to the last 
degree and looks a thoroughly evil animal. 
A porcupine has been found in British Central Africa but I have not been 
able to obtain specimens for identification and only know it from native report 
and from having seen its quills in use for native ornaments. The natives state 
that there are two species, one large and one small, for which they have slightly 
different names, l.VlllZgU and KmlUllgu. 
The Hyraxes are represented by at least two species-Procavia johnstoni 
and P. brucei. They are chiefly confined in their distribution to the high 
mountains and plateaux. 
The Ungulates, as elsewhere in Tropical A.frica, are well represented. 
There is the ...-\frican elephant of course, and among the Pcrissodact.J1/a 
we ha'"e the ordinary two-horned rhinoceros and the zebra. The Artiodact,)'la 
are represented by the hippopotamus, two genera of swine, and numerous 
examples of the Bovidæ or hollow-horned ruminants. 
The elephant was formerly most abundant throughout the whole of British 
Central Africa, and in the years following on Livingstone's first expedition 
many sportsmen from England made large sums of money by the ivory which 
they obtained in the Shire district and at the north end of Lake Kyasa. Sub- 
sequently this great beast has become very scarce within the limits of the 
Protectorate though he is still found in large numbers in the rest of British 
Central 
 \frica, especially in the :\1 weru districts, the Luangwa Valley and the 
country between the Luangwa and the Luapula. They are also occasionally 
met with in the Ruo, Zomba, \Vest Shire, South Xyasa, Central ,.-\ngoniland. 
l\iarimba, and \\'est Xyasa districts of the Protectorate, being most abundant 
in Central Angoniland and in l\Iarimba. They feed chiefly on leaves and such 
fruits as are in season. They also eat the top shoots of the Phraglllites reeds 
and the roots of certain trees, which they are fond of chewing. These trees they 
uproot with their trunks and also by butting. l\Ir. Sharpe, who has studied 
elephants closely, denies that they use their tusks for prizing-up the trees or for 
exhuming roots. L-\lthough I respect him as a great authority on the subject I 
cannot agree with him in this particular. I have seen something of elephants 
on the Congo and at the back of the Cameroons, and there the natives have 
told me spontaneously that the elephant used one of his tusks for digging in 
the ground and for uprooting the small trees. :\Ioreo,"er, it often happens that 
one of the elephant's tusks-the "ground tusk "-is more \'"orn and blunted 
than the other, probably from being put to this use. l At the same time 
1 The term "ground tusk" may bear two interpretations. According to old custom, \\ hen a na
ive in 
Central Africa l...ilIs an elephant he gi\'es the "groÚncl tusk" to the Chief of the Country. Tins Bla) 
either mean the inferior tusk worn with digging, but more probably the undermost of the t\\O tusks-that 
which is touching the ground, in reference to the propril:htry rights of the" Lorrl of the '\J.lI1or." 
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although I ha\Oe seen elephants at work in H yphæne palm forests on the Congo 
actually being able to watch them from a boat working their will on these trees 
for the sake of the" ginger-bread" covering of the nuts, I cannot say I have 
seen them kneel down and uproot a tree with the tusk. One is a little puzzled 
sometimes to account for the enormous development of the two remaining 
upper incisor teeth, unless they were used for some such purpose as digging 
up roots. They are not so useful as defensive or offensive \\"eapons that they 
should be worth development for this purpose alone. In killing animals much 
less in size than himself the elephant generally uses his trunk and feet, though 
I admit many cases occur-including one which took place a few months ago in 
England-\\Ohere an elephant does deliberately slay his victim with his tusk. 
On the whole I am inclined to believe that where the elephant retains these 
huge teeth he uses them occasionally for digging in the ground. This belief is 
supported by the very distinct statements of such authorities as (the late) Sir 
Samuel Baker and .J\rlr. F. C. Selous. The former writes" They (the acacia 
trees) are easily overturned by the tusks of the elephants which are driven like 
crowbars beneath the roots and used as levers, in which rough labour they are 
frequently broken . . . . It is nearly ahvays the right tusk which is selected 
for this duty." Mr. Selous states that he has seen large areas of sandy soil 
ploughed up by the tusks of these animals in their search for roots. 
..--\lthough nowhere very abundant, the ordinary two-horned rhinoceros is 
probably found pretty generally over all British Central ..\frica except on the 
high plateaux. But from all accounts it is absent from the south shore of 
Tanganyika and from the 
yasa- Tanganyika plateau. Unless, therefore, it can 
be proved to exist in the interior of the Moçambique district the rhinoceros will 
be another of those animals whose range 15 completely broken by the inter- 
position of British Central Africa.! Is the so-called "white rhinoceros" 
(Rhinoceros sill/us) found north of the Zambezi? This is a question rather 
hard to answer in the negative or affirmative. I should not be surprised to hear 
that it was, though not within British territory but in the adjoining districts of 
Portuguese Zambezia. In 1892 an English trader, Mr. Harry Pettitt, gave me 
an extraordinary pair of horns which he had obtained in Portuguese territory to 
the south of the river Ruo. These horns were very similar in appearance to 
those of the" white rhinoceros," that is to say, both horns \\'ere of good length 
but the front one was extremely long, slender and directed forwards. There 
are specimens extant of the white rhinoceros in which the front horn is not 
directed forwards but is exactly vertical, or turned slightly backwards. Still I 
never remember to have seen a specimen of the ordinary two-horned rhinoceros 
which has the front horn directed forwards. The pair of horns to \\'hich I 
allude [ sent to 1\Ir. Sclater and I believe they are now in the British Museum.:! 
The zebra of British Central Africa is a singularly beautiful beast and 
should, if right were done, be made a type species under the name of Equus 
tigrÙllls 3 \\"ith three sub-species or varieties-E. tigrÙllls burchelli, E. tigrill11S 
dzaplllani, and E. tigrilllls granti, to indicate in addition to the clear and 
perfectly striped Central African form the three other \Oarieties which are 
marred in their beauty by intermediate faint stripes, and one of which 


1 Abundant e\"idence, however, of the existence of the Rhinoceros in the vicinity of Lake Rukwa 
\,as obtained by the Rev. Harwood 
lItt of the London :\lissionalY Society. 
2 :\Ir. Sclater -;uggests they may helong to a suh-species of Rhinoceros proposed by Dr. Gray, "Gray's 
Rhinoceros. " 
3 Namely the striped horse, par excellence. 
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(Burchell's zebra) has the legs below the "knee" and hock almost without 
stripes. 
The question with regard to the striped horses stands thus:- There is the 
true or mountain zebra (Eqults :::cbra), a smaller animal than the zebra of the 
plains and with the pattern and breadth of the stripes differing from the three 
types of (so-called) Burchell's zebra. The true zebra is perhaps the most per- 
fectly striped of all the Tigrine horses. This creature is nearly extinct but has 
always been for the last hundred years or so confined to the mountains of 
South Africa. 
Then there is the closely allied Eqll1/S grcL'Yi which inhabits the mountains 
of southern Abyssinia and Somaliland. From the resemblance between 
these two types of mountain zebra one might imagine that there had been 
a regular race of mountain zebras inhabiting all the highlands from the 
north-east to the south-\"est of Africa, but that all the links bet\\'een Shoa and 
Cape Colony had died out in the course of time. It is curious that the natives 
of 1\Ilanje assert that there is a small mountain zebra dwelling on 
lichesi 
:\Iountain which is an outlying spur of the l\Ilanje range. G p to the present, 
however, ,,'e have been unable to secure a specimen. 
Then comes the race of big zebras of the plains. These are characterised 
by much broaùer stripes, by the ground colour of the skin being darker and 
yellower in tint than that of the mountain zebra and, in one variety, by the 
imperfect striping of the legs. \Yhat I object to is that this imperfect type 
should be taken as the type of the species merely because it was the first one tu 
be discovered (it was named after the South African tra\"eller Burchell).! Sub- 
sequently as explorers and sportsmen penetrated more and more into South 
Central Africa they found that the zebra of the plains was stripecl right down 
to the hoof. ...\ specimen was sent home by a 1\lr. Chapman and naturalists 
then called it EqllllS bllrchclli, variety chapmllni. But both Burchell's and 
Chapman's zebras have this point in common, that in between the broad black 
stripes there are thin hazy dun-coloured streaks, much as though one took a 
photograph of a striped zebra, he moved, and so the stripes were faintly 
duplicated. This intervening brown zigzag marking has, in my opinion, a 
very ugly effect. Xow the zebra of Xyasaland and, as far as [ know, of all 
British Central ...--\frica, is without this duplication of the stripe, and is one of 
the most beautiful animals in existence. Its ground colour is very pale fawn, 
melting into white, and the stripes are broad and jet black. It is striped down 
to its very hoofs. But on the other hand, the common zebra of East Africa and 
Uganda also has these duplications of the stripes, though not in such a marked 
degree as the South African zebra of the plains. I t would seem, therefore, that 
the zebra found in South Central Africa is a distinct \-ariety. if not species. I 
consider it should be the type of the large zebras and that the others should be 
classified as inferior varieties, tending more towards the Quagga. This point, 
however, was first raised by ::\Ir. Richard Crawshay, and up to the present 
zoologists are not agreed as to the validity it possesses.
 
Last in the list of zebras is the Quagga which is dun coloured, with stripes 
only un the neck, shoulders, and forelegs. The Quagga is nearly if not quite 


1 The story goes that Dr. Gray, uf the British Museum, and the explorer Burchell-both pepper} 
men-had quarrelled. Or. Gray having a new zehra to name, called it, half in fun, half in malice, 
" .-\sinus burchel1i." Burchell, so far from appreciating the honour, challenged Dr. Cray to fight a duel ! 
:! Since '\riting the above I have read the article un the subject by 
Ir. \Y. E. de \rinton in the 
Jla,;a::ille of .A'atural Histor)', hut I think it best to let my views stand as they are. 
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extinct and, so far as ,,-e know, is confined in its range to Africa south of the 
Zambezi. It is very asinine in its affinities.! 
The zebra is still extremely common almost all o,'er the Protectorate, and 
measures ha,'e now been taken to presen'e it from undue diminution at the 
hands of sportsmen and natives. I have several times tried to tame the young 
but have had great difficulty in rearing them away from their mothers, and all 
experimented on have died within a few days of their capture. 
\Yhen our system of Game Reserves is perfected we shall be able from time 
to time to make dri,'es and possibly catch some of the young zebras sufficiently 
old to be independent of a milk diet and yet not so old as to be quite 
intractable. They might then be broken in and tamed as is now being done 
increasingly in South ...\frica. 
The zebra of British Central Africa is slightly larger than his South African 
congener and is, perhaps, the largest representati,"e of the zebra group. 
\Yhen I first came to this country I found the hippopotamus so numerous on 
the Shire as to be a serious danger to na,'igation in vessels smaller than a 
steamer. They were very vicious and fond of pursuing and upsetting canoes. 
l\Ir. Sharpe in travelling down the Shire in 1892 was, as I have already related, 
upset by a hippopotamus and nearly drowned. I have been in a boat myself on 
the C pper Shire which was so far tilted over by a hippopotamus that most of 
the men fell into the "'ater and I only sa,-ed myself by clinging to the doorway 
of the house. This being the case, we have never attempted to check the 
slaughter of these animals and they are now so far reduced in numbers on the 
Shire as no longer to be a source of danger. They are still abundant on parts 
of the coasts of Lakes Kyasa, Tanganyika, and all the other big lakes, and are 
found in every rÍ\-er with a sufficient amount of water to immerse their bodies. 2 
They are said to visit Lake Chilwa at certain times of the year, tra,'elling 
overland from the Shire. \Yhen we have reduced the numbers of the hippo- 
potamus to something more compatible with the safety of canoe travelling \\'e 
shall probably add him to the list of protected animals, as we ha"e no desire 
to bring about the absolute extinction of one of the fe,,- great survivors of the 
Tertiary Epoch. 
Pigs are represented in British Central Africa by the bush pigs (Pottllll0Chærlls 
.<lfi-icaJlllS and r.johllstoni) and the wart hog (Phacocha.'1llS æthiopicllS). 
The bush pigs chiefly frequent the hills and mountains, though they are also 
found in the plains near rivers. They are weird looking creatures with long 
wiry hair ,,-hich is yell 0\\' and grey \\'ith a few ,,"hite marks. Along the back 
1 Summarized the re\'ised classification of the horses might stand thus: 
A. True horses- EqulIs cabal/us. 
EqllllS þljevalski. 
B. Asses- Eqztlts /.:iallg. 
EqullS he11lÙJ1ltis. 
EqUllS aSillllS. 
Equ1ts s011la!icus. 
C. St.riped horses-EqultS qllagga. 
EqZllfS tigrÙms. 
E.t., burchelli. 
E.t., chaþmani. 
E.t., granti. 
EqZllfS grez'J'i. 
Eqztlts zebra. 
2 Though the hippopotamus \\ ill go into the Indian Ocean off the mouths of big rivcrs and though it 
can if need be swim acros5 any African lake, still one never meets with them as a rule much out of thcir 
depth. They do not care for S\\ imming but prefer walking along the bed of rivers or shallow lakes below 
the surface or resting thereon, rising every now and then to the surface to breathe and float. 
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HEAD OF A HII'I'OI'OTA \IUS 


there is a considerable \\'hitish mane. The bush pIgs arc closely allied to the 
Red river hog uf \ \' est Africa. l 
The young of the bush pig are spotted and striped \, ith \\'hite as are the 
young of almost all members of the genus Sus. This is not the case with the 


1 'Yhen this chapter had been written I learnt through 11r. \Y. E. de \\ïnton that Dr. Forsyth :\Iajor, 
after examining the pigs' skulls in the British l\f useum !'t'nt home by me in ] S89, had determined a new 
species which he had named !'otalllo(h,,"rIfS johnstoni, amI which is rcm:ukablc as hcing an intcrl11c(Iiate 
form between the Bush pigs and the True pig;;. 
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young ,,-art hogs. which are born without these white markings. The wart hog 
IS chiefly distinguished from the true pigs by the reduction in number of its 
upper incisor teeth. In young animals one pair of perfectly useless incisor teeth 
-the outermost pair-is retained, but these fall out in the old males. In old 
animals it sometimes happens that there are few teeth left in the head except 
the molars and the canine tusks. There are also peculiarities in the number 
and shape of the molar teeth which separate these animals from the typical 
pigs. I n the male there is very little hair on the body except along the line of 
the back where a thin mane of very long coarse bristles extends from the top 
of the head to the tail. This mane is not erect but falls over on either side. 
Around the chest there is also a frill of \,-hitish bristles. The rest of the body 
is nearly .bare but is sprinkled ,,'ith a bristly growth. 1\1 y illustration, which 
was dra,,-n from life, will give some idea of thi
 extraordinary creature. I kept 
a ,,-art hog for over a year at Zomba as a pet. He was brought down from the 
Lake 1\I,,'eru district by 1\lr. Cra,,-shay and is no\\' in the Zoological Gardens. 
The animal deri\'es its name from the huge excrescences or ,,-arts on the face, 
four in number-the large ones seemingly serving as defences to the eyes and 
t,,-o small ones on either side of the nasal bones not sufficiently developed as 
ret to be of any particular use. 
The ,,-art hog prefers a dry country and likes a loose sandy soil in which 
it burrows, or at least is thought to burro,,'. I n the opinion of some obsen'ers 
it does not make these holes itself but occupies the lair of some other animal, 
or a natural cre,-ice in any mound, The nati"es state that the female wart hog 
seldom has more than two young ones at a time. Certainly the number of teats 
is much reduced, being only four, which are inguinal in position. The female is 
a good deal smaller than the male and has not quite such a preposterous 
de\-elopment of head, nor are her tusks nearly as large. 

\s it exists, the mature male ,,-art hog looks like a beast of another epoch. 
I doubt if there is any other mammal whose head is so disproportionately large. 
The existence of the giraffe in British Central Africa is still a moot question. 
The nati,-es report its presence in the Luang,,-a Valley with ,-ery circumstantial 
details and they are probably telling the truth; but up to the present time no 
European has sighted the animal in that country, nor ha\-e any tangible proofs, 
such as skulls, or tails, or skins, been sent back as evidence of its existence. l 
\\'e have seen so fe\,- specimens of the giraffe li,-ing or dead in England, and 
those specimens commonly exhibited have not been "ery good ones that 
perhilPs ,,-e do not realise the remarkable fact that one species or sub-species 
of the giraffe is really a three-horned animal. I saw recently at the British 
:\Iuseum a head from Somali land in ,,'hich the central horn between the eyes 
was nearly six inches in length. As a matter of fact the giraffe is an animal 
which has lost its horns and retained little more than the basal portion, the 
bony cores from ,,-hich the horns (probably in the form of antlers) once 
grew. .An analogy may be found in the prong buck of Xorth America. an 
animal ,,-hich appears to be very distantly related to the stock from which 
the giraffe sprang. Imagine the horn cores of the prong buck increased in 
gro,,-th till they resemble those of the muntjac deer and you have something 
answering the present condition of the giraffe's so-called "horns." 


1 It is a puint so interesting as to be \\ orth a special e"pedition on the part of some enterpri
ing 
sportsman-naturalist. as it \\ ould be desirahle to know whether it differed in any way from the giraffe of 
South .\frica and is more akin to the giraffe (If East Africa and the :\'urthern Sudan. This sul.ject has 
lately been discussed by "\1r. "-, E. de "'inton. 
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The buffalo of British Central Africa is the type known as the Cape Buffalo 
(Bos Ct
tfer). The range of this species probably extends from South Africa up 
the eastern half of the continent to the Victoria Xyanza, the "'hite Xile, 
and Somaliland. Its place in Abyssinia and the Egyptian and Central Sudan is 
taken by another variety or species knO\,-n as the Central African Buffalo'! It 
extends into \Vest !\frica as far as the southern boundaries of the district 
of Angola proper and thence o\-er the ,,-hole Zambezi region into the south and 
east of the Congo Free State, reaching more than half-way up the coast of 
Tanganyika and being found on the upper waters of the Lualaba and Kasai, 
Thenceforward to the nor
h and west its place is taken by the curious short- 
horned red buffalo of \Vest - \frica, which is the only species found in the forest 
part of the Congo Basin and along the west coast and in Xigeria, 
It may be interesting to gi\
e here a drawing of the horns of this forest 
buffalo of the Congo, which I did at Bolobo 
on the C pper Congo some years ago. On 
the whole I am disposed to regard the forest 
buffalo of \Vest Africa as rather a degenerate 
than a primiti\Oe type of buffalo. It is evidently 
a deteriorated race of the Bos ca..tfer. 2 
Buffaloes are very abundant aU over 
British Central Africa, but of course are 
retiring from the vicinity of European settle- 
ments. They are also frequenters of the 
plain rather than the mountains, though they 
will ascend high plateaux in the dry season 
for the sake of the green herbage. The 
favourite places of their resort are ,,-ide 
marshy districts like the Elephant :\Iarsh near Chiromo, ,,-here e,-en after the 
most wanton and indiscriminate slaughter at the hands of Europeans:> they 
exist in large numbers-thousands, it is said, Like the Indian buffalo they 
are fond of wallowing in mud and water, though perhaps not as aquatic in 
their habits as the last-named animal. They are dangerous beasts to tackle 
under certain conditions though less dangerous than the elephant and lion. 
I t is seldom that they will take aggressi\-e action against the sportsman when 
not wounded. 4 


HORXS OF COXGO IWFFALO 


I Bos æquilloctialis. This variety of buffalo is much more interesting than appears from the meagre 
accounts given of it by all naturalists. It is to some degree a connecting link between the African 
and Indian buffaloes. The horns are much longer, and are directed farther backwards than in the Cape 
buffalo. There is not such an exaggerated boss on the forehead. 

 The most primitive known buffalo or ox is the Anoa of the island of Celebes. This creature sho\\s 
signs of affinities with the Trage/aþhs (a group of [so called] bovine antelopes, to which the l\ilgai, the Kudu, 
Eland, and Bushbuck belong). E'-en at the present day with the aid of the Philippine Islands buffio1.l0. 
there are e
isting a series of gradations leading up to the long-horned buffalo of India, and thence through 
the Central _-\frican buffalo to the Cape species which may he regarded as the culmination of Buhalinc 
development at the present day. But fossil remains from both Xorth and South Africa show liS that there 
existed buffàlo in this continent in past ages the de\-elopment of whose horns was gigantic though perhaps 
not as extra,-agant even as some e\.tinct Indian species. Mr. Lydekker states that a fossil buffalo skull 
from South Africa showed horn cores which \\ ere 14 feet long, and to this length must, of course, be added 
that of the horn covering-a foot or so longer. One weeps to think of the degenerate days in \\ hich 'w. 
live, The big game we pursue are but small deer compared with the gloriouJo; beasts which surrounded our 
pithecoid ancestors. 
;\ :\ ow checked by this stretch of country ha, ing been declared a Government Came Rescn-e. 
-I Uccasionally out of stupid curiosity or because the tra,'cller is standing in the \\ay of a ne\\ly 
born buffalo calf, buffaloes will advance unprovoked to the attack. I remember visiting the Songwe plains 
at the north end of Lake :\yasa in 1889 for the purpose of sport, accompanied hy the late \1r. Kydd, 
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Even when wounded it is doubtful whether they charge in the open. The 
danger in connection with shooting buffaloes is this, that the wounded beast 
retires into long grass or thickets. If the sportsman follows him up then the 
buffalo puts no bounds to his rage and is also very cunning. He will charge 
from out of his hiding place and pursue his enemy with a great deal of 
intelligence, that is to say not altogether in blind rage, and if he succeeds 


Soon after we had landed at the mouth of the Songwe we found ourselves in the midst of an enormous herd 
of buffalo. So far from their retreating before us these animals began to toss their heads and paw up the 
ground. It seemed as though an imprudent shot would proyoke a charge of buffaloes which would drive 
us into the crocodile-haunted reeds of the marshy lake margin, so that at first we refrained from firing until 
one bull buffalo advanced in front of the herd and came so near that we had no option but to shoot. The 
beast fell, then rose to his feet, but instead of charging made fur the river, and was dropped by two more 
shots from our rifles. The rest of the buffaloes turned and fled. 



in catching him up ,,-ill gore him and kneel on him. But [ can obtain no 
authentic record of a buffalo when wounded in open country immediately 
charging his assailant. 
Buffalo calves are born about the end of the rainy season (:\Iarch, A priJ). 
.-\lthough quickly tamed they are very difficult to rear. They easily catch cold 
and do not much appreciate cows' milk. I have been so anxious to start the 
domestication of these fine animals that I brought a number of tame Indian 
buffaloes from Bombay in 1895, and induced one of them to suckle a young 
African buffalo. The little beast throve until he was almost ready for weaning, 
but suddenly caught a chill and died of pneumonia. The Indian buffaloes 
1 introduced are still in the country, not one of them having died, and I am still 
hoping that they may be used as foster mothers to rear up the newly caught 
young of the 
-\frican buffalo until we have established a tame breed of this 
animal, which should be as useful in a domesticated state as is the long-horned 
buffalo of India. 
The Tragelaphs are well represented in this part of Africa by Livingstone's 
Eland, the Kudu, the beautiful Tragdaphus allgasi, or Inyala,l by the remark- 
able Situtunga (Tragelaphus spekez) and the South 
African variety of the bushbuck (Tragelaphus scriþtlts 
roualeJmi). 
The Eland of Central Africa differs from the 
variety found in South and East Africa by its 
yellower colour, and by its retention of the Tragela- 
phine white stripes. .-\lso J ha\
e never seen a 
specimen shot in British Central Afrjca which possessed 
that great development of "brush" on the nose so 
characteristic of the South African Eland. The Derbian 
Eland of \Vest Africa is however quite a separate 
species from the Eland of Central Africa (Livingstone's 
Eland), ,,-hich latter is after all little but a sub-species 
of the common form. The Central African Eland has 
in the male larger and longer horns than the South 

-\frican species. I give an illustration here of what I 
believe is an exceptionally fine male eland head. [t 
was shot not far from my house at Zomba by one of 
my native hunters and was presented by me to the 
Zoological Society. The length of these horns is 291 
inches, and they are I6
 inches apart from tip to tip. 
The eland is seldom met with in the low-lying plains, 
frequenting mostly wooded hills and high-lying open 
grass-covered districts on the plateaux. This also is 
the favourite habitat of the kudu, the glory of the 
Tragelaphs, an animal to which shrines should be HORNS 
erected and worship tendered on account of its beauty. OF LlVl
GSTOXE'S ELA:\D 
The Central African kudu is almost the finest develop- 
ment of the genus. l\1r. Sharpe measured one pair of horns shot in Xyasaland 
which gave 62 inches as the length of the horn following the curve. J have 
myself a pair of horns which measure 48 inches along the curve. 
I am inclined to think that the Inyala antelupe of British Central A.frica is 
limited in its range as far as we yet know to the \Vestern and Upper Shire 
I Locally called Bðõ. 
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districts and the Lake l\Iweru district and may be a different variety to the 
Inyala of South East Africa, inasmuch as the males retain white spots and 
stripes on the skin to a greater extent, and do not assume such a grey fur at 
maturity. The Inyala, locally called Böo, is a very rare animal frequenting 
dense thickets. Its horns somewhat resemble those of the bush buck, but are 
much larger propurtionately, much wider apart and slenderer. They may 
measure as much as 22
 inches in length along the curve. (I ha\Te a pair of 
horns giving this measurement.) 1 have only twice seen skins of the adult 
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animal. They were extraordinarily beautiful in colour-the females a deep 
chestnut with narrow stripes and spots in pure white and a black line along 
the middle of the back from the neck to the base of the tail; the male purplish- 
grey with white markings. The Situtunga (Tragdaphus spekei) is not found in 
Nyasaland but is met with abundantly in the swamps of Lakes l\lweru and 
Bangweolo, in the Luangwa Valley and in other parts of British Central Africa. 
This Tragelaph has taken to an entirely aquatic residence and the hoofs are 
enormously developed. l The horns of the Situtunga, unlike those of the rest 
of the animals of the genus Tragdaphus, have two turns instead of a turn and 


I Another instance of great development of the hoof for the purpose of traversing marshy ground 
exists in Tragelaþhus gratus of 'Ve
t Africa, 
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a halP This aquatic Tragelaph further differs from the other members of the 
genus in having long, coarse, uniformly grey-coloured hair without white spots 
or stripes in the adult. The young are said to be faintly striped and spotted 
with white. 
There remains to be considered the Bushbuck of Central 
--\frica. I am 
inclined to think that the naturalists are wrong in the classification of the Bush- 
bucks. They should restore to them that designation Tragelaphus szll'aticus 
".hich was formerly applied to the Bushbuck of South-Central and East Africa, 
making it a separate species from Tragclap/ms scriptus, the "Harnessed 
.--\ntelope" of "Test Africa. The coloration of the Bushbuck is usually uniform 
between South and East Africa and so different to that of the Harnessed 
.-\ntelope that it is scarcely logical to class it as merely a variety of the latter. 
Besides which the horns of the Bushbuck are usually long 2 and more slender than 
those of the Harnessed antelope and offer a more distinct beginning of a second 
curve. The Bushbuck is e-....:tremely common throughout British Central Africa 
and is without exception the most delicious eating of any mammal in the ,,'orld. 
In tenderness and flavour its flesh surpasses the best \\'elsh mutton, or any 
venison. Here, emphatically, is an animal which should be domesticated and 
saved from extinction. The young and the females of the Bushbuck are a 
bright yello,,' chestnut in colour, with well marked white spots and stripes, but 
the adult males become bluish grey, sepia and black, with the inner side of the 
legs ,,"hite, a few white spots and one or two white stripes on the hind quarters, 
two white bars on the front of the throat and neck. and the usual tragelaphine 
white spots and stripe on the face. There is also a scattered ,,'hite stripe down 
the line of the back. 
There now remains to be considered the great group of true antelopes, or 
ring-horned Bovidæ, found in British Central ,Africa. 3 These are represented 
by the following antelopes :-One or more species of Uuyker (Ceplla/vPllus), the 
Oribi, Steinbok (Rapllicerlls), Klipspringer, Reedbuck, five species of CObllS. the 
Roan antelope, Sable antelope, Pallah, Lichtenstein's Hartebeest, possibly the 
Tsessébe (Damaliscus), and the Blue Gnu. There should be one or more 
representati\"es of the little Livingstone's ,Antelopes (,.Yesotraglts), but no 
specimens have yet been obtained. 
The Duyker antelopes are neither so numerous in species nor in actual 
numbers as they are in South and \Vest Africa. They frequent chiefly the 
low-lying plains in the vicinity of \\ ater courses. The Cephalophines are an 
interesting antelopine group to which is related the four-horned antelope of 
I ndia. Although in regard to the modification of their toes by which all 


I The kudu and the lesser kudu have three turns, the eland t\\O turns and a half, the situtunga two 
turns, and the remainder of the African Tragelaphs one turn and a h:ilf, amI the Xilgai of India only 
the heginning of a turn. 
2 A pair in my possession measures 17! inches along the cun"e. 
J There are certain families of mammals and of birds in the classification of \\ hich most naturalists, 
\\ith the e"ception of the late Professor Garrod, <;eem to miss the meaning of a conjunction of charac- 
teristics and to fail to grasp true relationships, mistaking parallel developments for e\'idence of direct 
inter-connection. In no mammalian group has thi" persistence in error been more remarkahle than in the 
arrangement of the Boz'zaæ. That vague and facile term "antelope" has heen made to include at least 
two groups of hollow-horned ruminants \\ hich are only akin one to the other in that they can pro\"e descent 
from a common ancestral type of hollow-horned ruminant. The term" antelope" should be re!>en-ed to 
the ring-horned ruminants and should include gazelles and all the African and Indian antelopes \\ hich 
have annulated horns, The goats and sheep and capricorns are nearly-allied suh-families. .\nother group 
of equal value is t
e Oxen, or BOVÙZ(E, and a third similarly distinct, is the TragelaphÙur, or Tragdaphs. 
The diagram on next page will show my idea of the right classification, arrnngell1ent and development of 
the HovÙ{a'. It is hased on ideas ðpressed many years ago by the late Professor \lfred {;arrod. 
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vestiges of the second and fifth metacarpal and metatarsal bones are lost, and 
even the false hoofs representing these missing toes are often flattened and 
reduced in size (so that some Duykers are almost completely 'two-toed), yet in 
other respects they may be regarded as a low type of antelope not far removed 
from the central stem from which the ring-horned ruminants branched out. 
The nose is quite naked and irresistibly suggests a resemblance to that feature 
in the pig-like DorcatheriulIl of \Yest Africa, which is the nearest living repre- 
sentative of the type from which all existing, ruminating Artiodactyles sprang. 
I believe some anatomists have discovered minute traces of an upper canine 
which does not pierce the gum in the young of Cephalophlls. The species of 
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thi;; ge?us which is found in N yasaland is the common Duyker, CephaloPhlls 
grz IIlllll. 
A remarkable little antelope of the genus RaPhicerus was recently discovered 
by l\Ir. Sharpe at the south end of Lake :K yasa and sent home. It proved 
to be a new species of Steinbok and was named R. sharpei after its discoverer. 
It is illustrated in the Zoological Society's Proceedings of April 1st, 1897, and 
is closely allied to the Steinboks of South Africa. 
The little Klipspringer is found in all rocky places and upon high mountains 
like l\Ilanje. The stories told of its jumps are almost as marvellous as those of 
the Ibex and Chamois. I have not myself witnessed any of these wonderful 
leaps but it is quite conceivable that they occur. Exaggerated stories are told 
of its being able to place all four feet together on a space not larger than a 
crO\\"n piece. Of course this is impossible, but it can stand with-all of its four 
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feet together on an area which might be covered by a very small saucer. The 
fur has a curious brittle, shiny appearance, as though the hairs were thickening 
into spines. The Oribi of British Central Africa is Ourebia Iwstata and also 
comes from the Portuguese pro\"ince of 
Ioçambique. 
The Reedbuck of British Central Africa is a large animal of the genus 
Cerz'icapra. The variety found in the .JI \"eru district has a well marked black 
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patch on the crown bet\\'een the horns. 1 I have sometimes thought that the 
Reedbucks (which I illustrate on next page) found at the north end of Kyasa 
were exceptionally large. The drawings made are from specimens shot by 
myself in 1889. At the time the beasts were killed I almost thought that they 
were a small species of Cobus antelope, a genus into which Cervicapra insensibly 
melts. The Reedbuck is good eating and ranks next to the Bushbuck as 
r
l So states Mr. Oldfield Thomas in his paper on the mammals of British Central Africa; he further 
says that similar patches have been noticed in South African specimens. 
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palatable meat. I do not think the Reedbuck is met with on high mountains 
or that it even cares much for hilly country, but it is very abundant on elevated 
plateaux of gentle undulating surface. Ordinarily it frequents the grassy plains 
and answers to its name by affecting beds of high reeds. On the X yasa- 
Tanganyika plateau one used to 
see it with its head just appear- 
ing out of the high grass and 
tall yellow ground orchids of the 
genus Lissochilus. 1 
There are, as I have said. 
five species of Coblts, or water- 
buck, to ,,"it :-( I) the ,,"ell-knmnl 
South _-\frican waterbuck (Cobus 
elliPsiprJl/Illllts); (2) the nearly 
allied Cobus cra7.L 1 shayi; (3) the 
Lechwe (Cobus leclzwe); (4) the 
Puku (Cobus vanlom"); and (5) 
the Senga Cobus (Coblts sell- 
gallus) also discovered by 1\1 r. 
C rawshay. The common water- 
buck is almost the largest 
member of the genus. The 
female. as is the case throughout 
all the Cervicaprines, is \\'ithout 
horns. Crawshay's waterbuck 
which is found in the 1\1 ,,'ern 
district and probably thence 
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I See illustration, page 208 in Chapter 
\ III. 
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westward to the vicinity of _-\ngola (where a closely allied form, Cobus 
penricei has been found), is slightly smaller than the common watcrbuck. 
The ,,-aterbucks of Crawshay and Pen rice differ from the common species 
in the following points:- The horns are smaller and less incun'ed. the rump 
is yellow white instead of being a mere \yhite streak sanchyiched between 
two patches of dun colour. Pen rice's waterbuck differs from Crawshay's very 
slightly if at all. The known specimens, however, are slightly larger and rather 
blacker in colour and the horns are proportionately shorter. The common 
waterbuck is extremely hairy especially about the neck, the female being in my 
opinion even hairier than the male. She bears an extraordinarily superficial 
resemblance to the hind of a large species of deer These animals ha\'e such a 
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strong coarse smell (something like that of a goat) that the nati\"es say they 
can often smell them before they see them. I n going through the Elephant 
Marsh with nati\"es they have suddenly commenced sniffing the air and declared 
that waterbuck were near, and they have been usually right. From this cause 
and also because it is coarse and tough in grain, the meat of the waterbuck is 
not at all liked by Europeans, though I have found the flesh of the female and 
of the young ones just tolerable \"hen well conked. The Pl1ku is not found in 
Xyasaland proper, but it is fairly abundant in the country west of the Kyasa 
watershed from Lake :\1 werl1 south\\'ards, and at the south end of Lake 
Tanganyika. This animal is considerably smaller than the common waterbuck. 
I t is a bright chestnut yellow in colour and does not assume the grey tint so 
characteristic of the larger waterbucks. :JIr. Sharpe states that it is still found 
in enormous herds about the river Luapl1la and in the vicinity of Lake :\Iwcru. 
A,s regards its habits, it is fond of entering the water, but not so much as the 
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closely related Cobus ledlZ,-'e. A smaller Cob us closely allied to the Puku has 
recently been discovered in the Senga country (Luangwa Valley) by l\'lr. 
Crawshay and has been described by 1\lr. Oldfield Thomas under the designa- 
tion of CObllS scngmzlls. In colour it is said to be rather darker than the 
Puku. The Lech\\'e waterbucl;: is one of the most water-loving antelopes 
knuwn, thuugh it must be admitted that it is some degrees less aquatic than 
Speke's Tragelaph which has been longer at this mode of life and has there- 
fore developed very remarkably extended hoofs. The Lechwe though having 
slightly longer hoof
 than in the other forms of Cobus, does not present any 
very striking development of the foot for life in the water, except thatj at the 
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back of the toes, between the false and the big hoofs, there is a naked place not 
covered with hair. 1\1r. Sharpe and other observers relate that the Puku and 
Lechwe constantly associate together in large herds. Up to the present time 
the range of the Lechwe does not seem to extend farther north than Lake 
M weru, nur farther east than the watershed of Lake X yasa. 
Amongst other heterodox opinions I hold that the Hippotragine section of 
antelopes, including the Oryxes, was developed from a form of waterbuck. 
This would appear to be absurd to anyone who merely looked at the commoner 
forms of Cob us ; but that remarkable and most beautiful antelope, Mrs. Gray's 
\Vaterbuck (Cobus maria) of the \Yhite Nile irresistibly suggests in the shape of 
its horns and the coloration of the face an approach to the Equine antelopes 
which again have given rise to the Addax and to the four species of Oryx. 
The Hi'ppotragÏ1ze or Equine antelopes are represented in ]British Central 
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Africa by the Sable and the Roan. Curiously enough there is no representative 
of the Oryx genus throughout all British Central Africa. This type at the present 
day is confined in its distribution to South Africa, East, North-East and Xorth 
Africa, and Southern Arabia. As in the case of the zebra, of the giraffe, and of 
other animals quoted there is a complete break in the distribution of this genus 
between l\Ioçambique and the \Vest Coast of Africa. The Sable antelope is 
extremely common. 
 ext to the Kudu, perhaps, or l\irs. Gray's \Yaterbuck, it 
is the most beautiful antelope that exists. As large as a small ox with the 
graceful shape of a beautiful stag, the colours of the male being jet black and 
snow-,,'hite (and of the female bright chestnut-brown and white), the head 
surmounted by a magnificent pair of horns symmetrically ringed and describing 
almost the curve of a half circle, the long neck clothed abundantly with a black 
mane, the large, long-lashed eye, and the tufted tail, make up a beast of grand 
proportions, striking coloration and beautiful detail, whose extermination would 
be one of the worst crimes that humanity has ever perpetrated. 
Fortunately the Sable antelope is still extremely common in Xyasaland 
though it is not certain that its range extends east over the l\Ioçambique 
prO\'ince, or westward over British Central Africa. It is found, I believe, on the 
Saïsi river (on the eastern portion of the Xyasa-Tanganyika plateau). I think 
it is met with in parts of East Africa, and I believe that I saw one specimen of 
it near Taveita and another near the river Ruvu, as far north as the Kilimanjaro 
district. [It is sometimes difficult to tell at a distance the young male or female 
Sable from a Roan antelope, therefore as I did not secure the beast I cannot 
speak positively on this latter point though in my diary I wrote most positively 
on this occasion that I had seen a sable and was struck by the vivid contrast 
between its black and white coloration.] In any case it is not confined 
to South Africa, a legend still appearing in circles which should be well 
informed. At the present time it is one of the commonest antelopes in the 
Shire Highlands and throughout Nyasaland, where it frequents the wooded 
hills rather than the low-lying plains. I have myself only seen it in what 
might be called scrub country-rough land of red clay and rocks on which 
grow trees of sparse foliage and of no great height. In spite of their very 
marked colours both the male and female sable become singularly in- 
visible in this low forest, their bodies getting mixed up with the glooms of 
tree trunks in black shadow or brown light. There would appear to be these 
differences between the sable of X yasaland and that of South ...\frica. The 
Nyasaland variety is rather larger, the neck is somewhat thicker but the mane 
a little shorter and the ears are slightly longer and have a black tip at the end 
which I believe is missing in the South African sable. 
I t would seem to be a general rule that where the sable is found there the 
roan antelope, its near congener, is not to be met with. This animal is coloured 
somewhat like the immature male and female of the sable-chestnut with a 
tendency to black, and with bold white markings. Its horns are not so 
handsome as those of the sable. The ears are even longer than in the 
..able and the tips more recurved and ending in a tuft of black hair. l In 
all the Hippotragine antelopes (including the Oryxes) the female is horned 
as well as the male, a sign, of course, of great specialisation. The range of 
the roan antelope apparently lies mainly outside British X yasaland though 
both 1\lr. Sharpe and myself ha\"e sometimes thought that it existed in the 
Ruo district and across that river in Portuguese territory, and it has been shot 
I The culmination of this de\'t::lopment of the ear is seen in the fringe-eared Ury'- (Or)'x Cll//Ofis). 
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in the N'orth Kyasa district by 1\Ir. G. A. Taylor. It undoubtedly occurs on 
the east coast of Lake Nyasa for it has been shot there by Major Frank 
Trollope. To the west of Kyasaland it is the common Hippotragine species 
and its range probably extends north and east to the Egyptian Sudan and 
thence westward across Kigeria to Senegambia. A third species of Ilippotragus 
-the Blaubok-was a bluish-grey in colour and more uniform in tint with 
longer hair and in some respects more suggestive of the Cobus antelopes. 
Like many other remarkable creatures in South _\frica it was promptly 
exterminated by the European settlers. 
Probably evolving from some Cen1icapJ Ùl(' form we have the beautiful pallah, 
or mpala antelope (..Ep)'ccros mdtlmplls), the shape of whose horns ,,-ill be 
shown in the accompanying drawing which hO\,'e"er illustrates the small Nyasa- 
land variety. 1 The coloration of the pallah is a rich dark chestnut with a ,,'hite 
-.;tomach and a black longitudinal mark in the front of the feet. It also is 
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A ROA:'Io A!'<TELOI'E (Hippotragus equinus) 


marked by a black tuft of hair on the inner side of the hind legs below the 
tarsus. The lesser pallah, a variety named after myself because I happened to 
send home the first specimens, is the one usually met with in X yasaland, the 
larger pallah being found in the regions to the west and east. The accompany- 
ing illustration is the head of Johnston's pallah which differs from the more 
typical animal in the smaller size of the horns and body. 1\'1 r. Sharpe states that 
in his opinion the pallah all over Central Africa affects a special kind of country 
-forested plains with open glades of short grass not far removed from water. 
The Nyasaland Gnu or \Vilclebeest wuuld appear to be a new species, 
Hitherto it has been treated as a new variety of the Blue \Vildebee:-;t (COJl- 
/lochætes ttlUrinlls). The first specimen sent home was killed by ::\Ir. H. C. 
McDonald of the British Central 
\frica ..\dministration in the vicinity of Lake 
Chilwa. This example was figured in the Zoological Society's Proceedings 
for 1896.2 Subsequently a fine specimen of this gnu was killed by ,!\Ir. James 
Harrison, an English sportsman, who was travelling in the Portuguese territories 
between Ouelimane and the Protectorate. 1\lr, Harrison also saw a small 
herd of this gnu about sixty miles to the south of Lake Chilwa. The one 
1 A good drawing of the head of the larger pallah will he seen in my hook on the Kilimanjaro 
Expedition, page 219. 2 p. 616. 
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]OH:'IISTON'S PALLAH 


which he shot he obtained about thirtv miles to the south-east of l\fount 
Chi perone. 1 I should say that the 
yasa"'gnll (the range of which in 
yasaland 
1 A small photograph was taken of the head, and this was subsequently sent to Mr. \V. E. de 
\Vinton, an English naturalist, who is making a special study of African mammals. To the courtesy of 1\Ir. 
de Winton I owe the loan of :\Ir. Harrison's photograph from which together with other data I possessed I 
have made the accompanying drawing of the head of the i\'yasa gnu. Mr. Harrison's photograph is par- 
ticularly valuable for this reason. It confirms the presence on the head of this gnu of a white chenon 
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THE NY ASALA!,; D (; N II (Collnochætes taurÙzus johllstOlli) 


appears to be confined to the vicinity of Lake Chilwa and to the Elephant Marsh 1) 
is the least differentiated of all the gnus and bears more signs of relationship 
to certain forms of hartebeest. 
The position and origin of the gnu in the classification of the antelopes has 
always been a difficult one for naturalists to settle. It is obviously a very 
specialised animal and yet in some respects it retains more primitiye charac- 
teristics than the hartebeest. For instance, the female has four mammæ, whereas 
in the hartebeests there are only two. Also the length of the head is not so 
disproportionately great as in the hartebeest though it possesses a peculiar 
across the ridge of the nose just below the line of the eyes. This white mark had become somewhat 
effaced in the dry skin which we sent home, and its extent and direction were not sufficiently realised by 
the artist who drew the picture for the Zoological Society's Proceedings. Mr. Harrison's photograph is 
important, therefore, as showing the proper direction taken by the white marking of the face and the clear- 
ness of this marking which has a definite outline, and is not hazy as represented in the Zoulogical Society's 
plate. The presence of this white mark across the face, together with other peculiarities, almost constitutes 
the gnu of N'yasaland a different !'pecies to the Blue Wildebeests of South and East Africa. If this is the 
case it will be another curious instance of the closer relationship in mammalian types which subsists 
between Korth-East and South Africa as compared to South-Central Africa. It will be a parallel to the 
eland and the zebra. 
1 Though the ehistence of a gnu is reported from the Luangwa Valley, \\est of the Protectorate. 
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derelopment of its own in the great breadth across the nose. On the whole, 
I should think it likely that the gnu developed from an early type of hartebeest 
somewhat similar to Bllbalis sz..'{l)lllci. 
One point about the gnu used to puzzle naturalists like Dr. Gray, ,,-ho 
founded their classification too much on external characters, and that was that 
the gnu had no rings on its horns. They \\-ere apt therefore to dissociate it 
from its nearest congeners among the antelopes and to class it with an 
extraordinarily far-removed animal-the Blldorcas of Tibet. Yet the gnu really 
belong
 to the group of antelopes and is derived from a form \\-hich once had 
rings on its horns. Traces of these rings may not only be seen on the horns of 
the most northern species of gnu, the white bearded gnu of East ...-\frica 
(C{lll1locha..'tcs albC!Jitbatus) but are present on the under side and in the 
inner bend of the horns in female gnus when they have not had time to wear 
the marks away by rubbing the horns on the ground or against trees. The male 
gnu, hO\\'e\"er, has completely lost any trace of annulation, and in this resembles 
(as a parallel case) the Budorcas of Tibet, and the musk-sheep (O'i1ibos) of 
Korth .America, both of which animals are aberrant types of Capricorns, 
a central group having annulated horns (though the annulation on the horns 
of the Capricorns is less marked than in the antelopes, goats and sheep). On 
the whole I think the Kyasaland gnu from the shape of the horns and the fact 
that the face is almost entirely without the great black brush which grows on it 
in the other gnus, is the least differentiated of all the species of this remarkable 
genus and comes nearest to a generalised type of hartebeest. 
\Ve are now left with no order to discuss amongst the mammals but the 
Edentates, the River Shire and the great lakes being \\-ithout any cetaceous 
animals such as the peculiar river dolphins which are found in the .Amazon and 
the Ganges. The Edentates, as far as I know, are only represented by one type 
-the :l\Ianis or scaly Ant-eater. The ::\Ianis of British Central 
-\frica is the 
short-tailed species 1 which extends in its range right across .Africa from the 
\\-est coast to X atal and to Somaliland. It is very common in K yasaland, but 
only in the well-wooded country. Its food consists of \\-hite ants and other 
insects. This animal has an extraordinary power of escaping from almost any 
prison. Its powerful claws and the extraordinary leverage which it can exert 
by means of its limbs and the tripod they form with the tail, the smallness 
of its head and its remarkable" squeezability" and power of burrowing enable 
the :l\Ianis to obtain egress from almost any place of confinement. It can on 
occasions dig up cement \\-ith its claws by scratching it away from the edge of 
the wall. \\Then shy and annoyed the Scaly Ant-eater rolls itself up into a ball. 
I t is then an awkward animal to lift and carry away as the fingers may get 
between the interstices of the sharp-edged scales and be severely pinched. The 
animal seems to know this and promptly contracts so as to catch the fingers 
between the sharp edges. 
The OIJ 1 cteropus, or Aard Vark, of South and East Africa is so far as I know 
entirely absent from British Central Africa-another animal whose range is 
interrupted by this section of the continent. It may yet be found (and if so it 
will probably be met with in the Luangwa Valley or about Lake :\Iweru) but 
no report of its existence has as yet come to hand. 2 
1 lIIallis temmÙzcki. 
2 It is a curious point that such southern or eastern forms as are absent from Nyasaland but are still 
found in British Central Africa are usually met with in the 1\1 wern district. The country between :\f wem 
and Tanganyika would appear to be rather dry and desert-like, and more resembling the harsh steppes of 
Equatorial East Africa and of South Africa. 
21 
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APPENDIX I. 


LIST OF MAMMALS RECORDED IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


XOTE.- This list is principally Lased on the work of )'Ir. Oldfield Thomas, of the Mammalian Depart- 
ment at the British l\Iuseum of l'\atural History. This work is summed up in }Ir. Thomas's paper in the 
Zoological Society's Proceedings for April, 1897. The arrangement of the species, however, is my 
own. In order to make the list complete I have also inserted between brackets species kno\\ n to be 
present in British Central Africa, though not represented by specimens sent to the British Museum or 
Zoological Gardens. \Vhere the species was new to science and made known through our collections, 
sp. novo is placed after the name. 


Order, PRIMATES. 
[Homo saþiens, sub-species æthiops
' Bantu negroes.] 
Papio babuÙl
' the Yellow Baboon. 
Represented by live animal in Zoological Gardens. 
Papio þruÙlOsus (st. nov.); the Grey Baboon. 
Discovered by Dr. Percy Rendall at the south end of Lake Nyasa. .\ remark- 
able new species with fur of a hoary grey and dirty white colour, nearly allied to 
Papio thoth of N orth- East Africa. 
Cercoceblts aterrimus: the Black Mangabey. 
Living specimen obtained by me from Lake Tanganyika and presented to 
Zoological Gardens. Its actual habitat on the shores of Lake Tanganyika was 
uncertain. It was given to me by an Arab or" Ujiji-said to come from N. Tangan- 
yika; 
carcely to be included in a list of British Central ...\frican mammals except 
that natives state the animal is also found in South Tanganyika and on the Luapula 
River: a regular \Yest African type. 
CercoPithecus opisthostic!lts (5P. llov). 
Discovered by Mr. Richard Crawshay in the Lake Mweru district: allied to 
C. Sllmango of South Africa (zlide P.Z.S. of November 21, 18 93). 
Cercopithecus albigularis; the white-throated grivet Monkey from the Shire province, 
but probably spread throughout British Central Africa, 
Cercopitheclts 1I1ololleyi
' Moloney's monkey. 
[Cercopithecus pygerythrzls]; the russet-rumped grivet Monkey. 
Probably this is the common species of grivet so often seen as pets in European 
settlements. 
Cercopithecus stairsi
' Stairs's monkey (P.Z.S. 1892, p. 5 80 ). 
Colobus palliatus
' the white-thighed Colobus Monkey. 
Found abundantly in the forested mountain regions to the west and north-west 
of Lake N yasa and thence westward to the Congo Free State. This species is also, 
I believe, found on high mountains in East Africa; otherwise its affinities are 
mainl y \ \' est African. 
Otogale kirki
' the Great Galago, 
This lemuroid has hitherto only been met with in the Shire province. 
Galago moholi. 
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Order, CHIROPTERA. 
EþolJlophorlis (ryptltllts,. the Hidden-tailed Fruit Bat. 
.LYalltharpyia stram/Ilea: the Yellow Fox-Bat. 
Rhillo1oþhlts hildebrallti I 
RhÙlOlophlts lllllderi Horseshoe-nosed Bats. 
Rhillolophus cape1lsis I 
HipposÙlerus caifer. 
N),cteris hispida. 
Vespen
f;o mf...I{alltrus. 
fésperllgo rmdalli (sp. 1107/.): Rendall's Bat. 
Discovered by J)r. Rendall; a remarkable white-winged Bat. 
Vespen
r:o lLallllS. 
SC'Otophillts n(î[nïa. 


Order, I
SECTIVORA. 
RhYllclzoc)'Oll cirllei
. long-nosed jumping Shrew. 
Petrodrollllts tetradact)'llts,o rock-jumping Shrew. 
CrocÙlllr(r. (species undetermined); small musk Shrew. 
Order, CARNIVORA. 


Felis leo,o the Lion. 
Felis pan/lis; the Leopard, 
Felis serz'al j the Sen-al. 
Felis cqtfra
. the Kaffir Cat. 
[ C)'llælurlls jllbatus]; the Cheetah, found on N yasa- Tanganyika Plateau. 
H)'ælla croC/tla,- the spotted H yæna. 
rlverra ci7'cf/a,. the Civet. 
[ Gmetta tigrina]; the blotched Genet. 
.1.Y'alldillia gerrardi
. Gerrard's Paradoxure; the" Palm Civet," found In N. Nyasaland. 
Related to \\' est African forms. 
Herpestes galera l " I " 
CT 4, -/- 'J" J Ichneumons or 
 ongooses. 
,uerreStes graCltZS 
Rll)'llcogale 111elkri,o the fruit-eating 
Iongoose. 
Crossarchus fasciatlts,o the banded 
Iongoose. 
Allied to a 'Vest .\frican form, and also found in South Africa. 
Canis lateralis or Ca1lis adllstlls,o the side-striped Jackal. 
L )'Ca011 pic/lis; the Hunting Dog. 
Shot by 
Ir. Crawshay in the Lake Mweru district, and by 
Ir. Sharpe at Zomba, 
and reported from the Luangwa Yalley and North Zambezia (M. Edouard Foa). 
Pæcilogale albÙlIIcha; a white-necked weasel. 
(JIelliz1ora raid]; the Honey-Badger. 
I have had the young of this animal in my possession. 
Llttrrt lIlalÏlli'collis: spotted-necked Otter. 
1 LlItra mpensis (?)]; the Cape Otter. 
H i? thought that dried skins of this animal have been seen In the natiyes' 
possesslOn. 
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Order, RODENTIA. 
Sciztrlts 11utlabilis
' the changeable Squirrel. 
Sciurus palliatlts; the pale Squirrel. 
A Ilomalurus cÌllereltS
. the grey flying Squirrel. 
.:\Ir. Oldfield Thomas adds this flying Squirrel to his list of N yasaland mammals 
as it was procured by another collection, not of our sending, from" Upper Ruvuma 
River, towards Lake Nyasa." It would therefore come within the British Central 
African prm"ince as defined by me. No specimen of a Flying Squirrel has yet 
been sent home from within the actual limits of the British Central Africa 
Protectorate. 
Otomys irroratus. 
Gtrbillus aftr,. the J erboa Rat. 
Cricetolll)'S gambialllts" the Gambian Bush Rat. 
Golzlllda jilllax. 
A rz'Ícallthis dorsalis. 
.d r;'lCallthis P1llll ilio. 
.iJIus rat/us.. the common Black Rat. 
.ilIus dolichurus
. the long-tailed Tree Rat. 
.iJI us llatalellSis. 
,JIlts modestus. 
.JIlts ll/z1llttoides. 
.!IIus il/comtus. 
Saccosto1ll1lS call/pestris. 
Al:011lJ'S sPinossissimus,- the Spiny Mouse. 
Obtained by Dr. Percy Rendall in the South N yasa district. 
Dcndrolll)'s lllesolllelas. 
StcatolllYs protensis. 
Lophlt1'oll
vS aq1lil1ls. 

Jrroscalopj' argeJlto-cÙlereus. 
A l/lacodus S7l'Í11dercllia llllS; the Ground Rat. 
"Excellent eating."-H. H, J. 
[.l.{1'strix, sp. iI/c.]; Porcupine. 
From the quills in the natives' possession there must be a porcupine in the 
country, but the species is not yet determined. Native name: nlmglt, A smaller 
species called "kanungu" is stated to exist also. 
Lepus wlz.ytei (sp. nov.) j "'hyte's Hare. 


Order, UNGULATA. 
Sub-order, .l.lj'rllcoidea. 
Procaviajollllsioni (sp. nov.) j Johnston's Hyra\.. 
Procavia brucei.- Bruce's Hyra\.. 


Sub-order, Proboscidea. 
Elephas aþ-1CaIlUS; the African Elephant. 
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Sub-order, Perissodad...vla. 
Rhinoceros bicorllis 
' the common African Rhinoceros. 
[Rhinot"eros silllus 7]; the square-lipped (white) Rhinoceros. 
A pair of horns from the River Ruo was sent home In 1893 which 5tr"mgly 
resembled those of the" white" rhinoceros. 
Eqltus ligrillus
' the Central African Zebra. 
This I take as the type of the species of large Zebra of the plains, of which 
Eqltus /igrÙl/{s bltrchellz
 E. I. chaP1l1ani, and E. /. gran Ii are sub-species. 


Sub-order, Artiodactyla. 
Po/amochærlls johnstom. 
- Johnston's Bush pig. 
A connecting link between the True pigs (Slts) and the Bush pIgs (Pola1l/o- 
chærus). 
POlamochærlts africallus
' the Bush Pig, 
Allied to the Red River hog of 'Vest 
\frica. 
Phacochærus lrthiopiclts / the \Vart Hog. 
[Giraffa came!opardalis] j the Giraffe. 
Reported to exist in the Luangwa Yalley and in Ubena, 
.E. of Lake 'Kyasa, 
Tragelaphus scrip/us, var. rOltalC)'lli
. Gordon Cumming's Bushbuck. 
The common bushbuck of South and East Africa. 
Tragelaphus allgasi; the Inyala. (P.Z.S. 1892, p. 98; 1893, p. 507 and p. 7 2 9.) 
Occurs along the west side of the River Shire and also in the Lake 
I weru 
district. This handsome Tragelaph is probably found in other parts of British 
Central Africa as well as in Natal and South-East Africa. 
Tragelaphus spekei
. Speke's Tragelaph. 
Lives almost entirely in the water. Frequents the swamps of Bangweolo, .\1 weru 
and the River Luapula. 
Slreþsiceros kudu / the Kudu. 
Oreas canna liz'Í1lgstonii; Livingstone's Eland. The white-striped Eland. 
Bos caffer
' the Cape Buffalo. 
CePhaloPhlts gri1l111li
. the common Duyker Antelope. 
Oreo/ragus sallalor 
- the Klipspringer. 
Ourebia has/ata; Peters' Oribi. 
[Ourebia scoparia 7]; the Cape Oribi. 
This animal is briefly recorded in our collections from Lake Chilwa by 
lr. 
Oldfield Thomas under the name of .iVano/ragus scoparius (P.Z.S. I 89-t-, p, q6). 
As he has not repeated the name in his recent list of British Central Africa 
mammals it may be that the specimens have since been referred to Peters' Oribi. 
Raphicerlts sharpei (sp. nov.) j Sharpe's Steinbok. 
Lèrvicapra arulldÙllt11l; the Reedbuck. 
Cobus vardOlli; the Puku. 
This waterbuck, of which I have horns in my collection, has been killed by 
fr. 
Sharpe in the Luangwa Yalley and in the Mweru district. 
Cobus senganus; the Senga Puku. 

\ smaller species of Puku discovered by 
Ir. R. Crawshay in Northern Senga. 
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Cobus lechwe. the Lechwe \Yaterbuck. 
Found by 1\1r. Sharpe in the 1\Iweru district, its farthest (known) northward range. 
Cobus crawshayi (sp. nov.) j Crawshay's \Yaterbuck. 
Discovered by Mr. R. Crawshay in the Lake 1\1 weru district j remarkably similar 
to Penrice's waterbuck in South-\Yest Africa. 
Cobus ellipsiplYlIlllllS " the common \Vaterbuck. 
. -Ep)'ceros 1lIe/a1llfllS _; the Pallah or Impala Antelope. 
The larger pallah-the common type--is apparently found all over British 
Central .
\frica to the west of the Kyasaland province (vide P.Z.S, 1893, p. 7 28 ): 
but in Nyasaland and the adjoining territory of Portuguese East Africa the small 
J obnston's Pallah (.--E. me/all/pllS johns/oui, sub-species nov.) is the prevailing or 
exclusively represented type (vide P.Z.S.). 
[ Dalllalisclts sf. inc.] j the Tsessébe? 
l\Ir. Sharpe believes he has seen in the Luangwa Yalley an antelope allied to or 
identical with the Tsessébe-or "Sassaby "-of South Africa. Mr. Poulett 
\Yeatherley reports the same animal to exist in the Lake Bangweolo district. 
Bubalis lich/clls/eÍ1zi,' Lichtenstein's Hartebeest. 
Connoclzæfes /auri1llts jOllllStOlli (sub-species nov.) j the Nyasaland Gnu. 
Found in south-east Nyasaland. A gnu is reported by the natives to exist in 
south-west Nyasaland and in the Luangwa Yalleyand on parts of the Tanganyika 
plateau, This may be the ordinary C. /aurÙws (Blue \Vildebeest) or the johns/om' 
variety. The sub-species is determined by specimens shot by 'Ir. H. C. l\lcDonald 
of the B.C..\.A., and by l\Iessrs. James Harrison and Kirby. 
Hiffo/ragus equÙllfs.. the Roan Antelope. (P.Z.S. 1893, p. 7 28 .) 
This animal is not usually found concurrently with its near ally, the sable 
antelope. It is consequently rare in or absent from Nyasaland proper (except in 
the N. Nyasa and the Ruo districts), but is common to the west in the Luangwa 
Yalley, 1\Iweru, and Tanganyika districts. 
HipplJ/rtlgltS niger ,. the Sabl
 Antelope. 
Common in Nyasaland, and said to be present in German and Portuguese East 
Africa. 


Order, EDENTATA. 
Sub-order, JJfa11es. 
lJIallis lellllllinckii " the Scaly Ant-eater, 


APPENDIX II. 


GA1\1E REGULATIONS OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


I. THESE Regulations shall apply to the killing, hunting, and capturing of all wild 
beasts within the Protectorate. 
2 . For the purposes of these Regulations- 
"Game reserve" means all the territories within the boundaries of the Elephant 
Marsh Reserve and the Lake Chilwa Reserve respectively, as the same are described 
in the first schedule; and 
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"Kill, hunt, or capture" includes killing, hunting, or capturing Ly any methods, 
also all attempts to kill, hunt, or capture, and "hunt" includes molesting in any 
manner. 


3. The Commissioner may from time to time, with the apprm-al of the Secretary 
of State, proclaim any other territory as a game reserye, or may, by Proclamation, 
e:\tend or restrict the limits of any game reserve; and thereupon these Regulations 
shall apply to the territories affected by any such Proclamation as if they had been 
constituted game reserves by these Regulations. 
4. The Commissioner may in his discretion grant licences in such form as he 
thinks fit in accordance with the following scale as regards the animals authorized to 
be killed, hunted, or captured, the local limits to which the licence extends, and the 
payments to he made for the respective licences, that is to say:- 


LICEt\CE. 


\VILD BEAST. 


LOCAL LIMITS. 


PAYMENT, 


f, 
25 


Licence (A) 
Licence (B) 
Licence (C) 


I Any wild beast mentioned in 
, Schedule II. . . . 
I Any wild beast mentioned in 
Schedule II., Part II. . 
Ditto . ... 


Any part of the Protectorate 
Ditto 


3 


Except within a game resen-e. 


Licence (
-\) includes the right to kill, hunt, or capture any wild beast whether 
mentioned in Schedule II. or not. 
Licences (B) and (C) include the right to kill, hunt, or capture any wild beast 
except those mentioned in Schedule 11., Part 1. 
N one of these licences entitles the holder to kill, hunt, Or capture any wild beast 
upon, or to trespass upon, private property without the consent of the owner or 
occupier. 
5. A person may without any licence kill, hunt, or capture any wild beast not 
mentioned in Schedule II. in any part of the Protectorate, e:\cept within a game 
reserve or on private property. 
6. The Commissioner may in his discretion grant any licence for which a higher 
rate is payable in substitution for a licence for which a lower rate is payable, on 
payment of the difference, or he may on such payment make the existing licence 
available, by indorsement, as if it had been originally granted at the higher rate. 
7. Every licence shall be in force for one year from its date, and shall then expire, 
and every substituted or indorsed licence shall be in force for the residue of the year 
for which the original licence was granted. 
8. Any person who kills, hunts, or captures any wild beast in contra\ention of 
these Regulations shall, on conviction, be liable to the following penalties, that is to 
say:- 
(a.) If without the proper licence he kills, hunts, or captures any wild beast 
mentioned in Schedule II., Part 1., he shall be liable to a fine not e:\ceeding sol, and, 
in default, to imprisonment for three months. 
(b.) If without the proper licence he kills, hunts, or captures any wild beast 
mentioned in Schedule II., Part 11., he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 201., or
 
in default, to imprisonment for two months. 
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(c.) If without holding any licence under these Regulations he kills, hunts, or 
captures any animal whatever within a game reserve, or is found within a game resen-e 
under such circumstances as to show that he was in pursuit of animals, and was not 
lawfully employed there, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 51., or, in default, 
to imprisonment for one month, without prejudice to his liability to any other penalty 
under this Regulation. 
9. Nothing in these Regulations shall be deemed to relieve any person from the 
obligation of taking out any licence which for the time being is required to be taken 
-out for possessing or using a gun. 
10. The Regulations of the 9th September, 1896, for the preservation of wild 
game in certain parts of the Protectorate are hereby repealed. 
II. These Regulations may be cited as "The Game Regulations, 18 97." 


SCHEDULE I. 


GAME RESERVES. 


I. The Eleþhant lIIarsh Reserve. 
Commencing at the junction of the Ruo and Shire Rivers, the boundary of the Elephant .l\Iarsh 
Reserve 
hall follow the right bank of the River Ruo as far as the Zoa Falls, and shall thence be 
-carried along in a straight line in a north-westerly direction until it strikes the left bank of the River 
Shire opposite the junction of the .l\Iwanza with the Shire; the boundary shall then cross the River 
Shire and follow the right bank of the :!\I wanza Ri,oer up stream to a point distant from the Shire 
12 miles in a straight line; thence the boundary shall run in a southerly direction, keeping always at 
a distance of 12 miles from the right bank of the Shire River until it reaches the boundary-line dividing 
the Lower Shire district from the Ruo. It shall then follow that boundary-line in an easterly direction 
until it strikes the right bank of the Shire River; the boundary shall then follow the right bank of the 
Shire River up stream to a point opposite the point of commencement, namely, the junction of the 
Shire and the Ruo Rivers. 


2. The Lake Chilwa Reserve. 


Commencing at the source of the Ri,oer Palombe in the J\Ilanje district, the boundary of the Lake 
Chilwa Reserve shall be carried in an easterly direction to the source of the most southern affluent of 
the River Sombani. and from this point shall be carried along a straight line in an easterly direction to 
the Anglo-Portuguese frontier, which it shall follow to the shores of Lake Chilwa. The boundary shall 
continue along the shore of the lake southward, west\\ard, and northward, as far as the confluence of 
the Likangala Riwr. It shall then follow the course of the Likangala River up stream as far as the 
eastern boundary of Messrs. Buchanan Brothers' l\Ilungusi estate, thence along the said eastern boundary 
of the said estate southwards to a point on the left hank of the Ntondwe River. It shall then follow 
the northern boundary of :!\Ir. Bruce's 1\amasi estate eastwards until the said boundary reaches the 
Palombe River, thence along the right bank of the Palombe River up stream to its source. 


SCHEDULE II. 


PART I. 


'Vild beasts in respect of ,,,hich licence (A) is required:- 


Elephant. 
Rhinoceros. 


Giraffe, 
Gnu (Wildebeest). 
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Wild beasts in respect of which licence (B) or licence (C) is required:- 
Zebra. Klipspringer. 
\Vart hog (Phacocha:rlls). Reedbuck. 
Bush pig (Pota1JlochantS). Puku (Coblls 'i-'ardOlzi). 
Ruffalo. Senga Puku (C. sengclIllls). 
Eland. Lech\\e (C. lechwe). 
hudu. Crawshay's Cobus (C. rrawshaJ'z). 
Situtunga (Tragelaþhlls sþekei), Waterbuck (C. elliPsiPIJ'lIIllllS). 
Inyala (T. angasii). Impala (Æþ)'ccros me/all/pus) 
Bushbuck (T. scnþtlls.) Hartebeest (Blibalis). 
Duyker (Cephalophlls). Tsessébe (Damalisms). 
Oribi (Ollrebia). Sable antelope. 
Sharpe's antelope (Raþhicerlls sharpei). Roan antelope. 


... 
'I; 


rHE ELEI'HAl'T MARSH 


As to the 
\vi-fauna: it is a country singularly rich in bird life. _\mongst 
the birds, however, occur the same curious gaps in the distribution of species 
and genera which are found to the south of the Zambezi and in East Africa 
but are wanting in this south-central part of the continent. The ostrich, 
and the secretary-vulture, three genera of true vultures, nearly all the genera 
and species of African larks and of bustards are represented in Africa south 
of the Zambezi, skip British Central Africa, and reappear again north of the 
Rufiji River extending thence northwards and westwards through East 
\frica, 
across the Sudan to Senegambia. There is a great paucity of species or 
genera amongst the guinea fowl; practically the only guinea fowl ordinarily 
found in British Central ...-\frica is the common species, the origin of the 
domestic bird, though Gllttcra edollardi, the crested guinea fmd is met with 
near the Zambezi and on the l\Ioçambique Coast. The sand grouse is only 
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found in one part of British Central Africa, in the 1\1 \\'eru district.! There 
may be other examples to be quoted; but no doubt the break in distribution 
i:; less marked amongst the birds (\\Ohich have easier means of distribution 
and are less subject to the attacks of man) than among the mammals. It 
will also be found that this breach in continuous distribution is less and less 
apparent amongst reptiles and Batrachians, fishes and in\"ertebrates. It is 
practically confined to birds and mammals. 
.--\nd now to notice some of the more remarkable birds which meet the 
tra\'eller's eye or desenoe his attention in British Central Africa. A,mongst 
the Passerines there are t\\ 0 crows-possibly three-the great white-necked 
raven (Con'ltltltr albicollis) the common black and white crow (Cormls scapu- 
latus) and, I think, the black rook or crow, of South ,Africa (CorNls capcnsis). 
Of this last named no specimen has been sent home, but I haye seen it-or 
a bird singularly like it, entirely black in plumage-on the upper part of 

l(Junt :VIIanje and on the higher plateaux of Zomba mountain. Of the t\\ a 
first named crows the white- necked ra\"en is extremely common in all the 
hill country, while the black and \\'hite crO\\' (though also YÌsiting the hills) 
replaces the larger bird in the plains. The \vhite-necked raven has an 
enormous beak from which feature the bird is named Corvltltltr. It is even 
larger than the common raven and \Oery handsome, its body being shiny. 
almost bluish black and deep dull sepia black, with a large white patch on 
the back of the neck, extending dowl1\\'ards till it nearly forms a white collar,:! 
The common black and white crO\\- is found throughout .Africa from the 
verge of the Sahara to K atal; but I have sometimes thought that it \Vas 
less prevalent in the interior, especially in the forest regions than on or near 
the sea coast, where it is always the bird most commonly met with. It is 
very useful as a scayenger and is not such a robber as the white-necked raven, 
which, in spite of its beauty, one is obliged to destroy, as it carries off all 
small ducks and chickens within its reach. There is no form of magpie or 
jay ever met with in Tropical ....\frica. ....\mongst the starlings we have the 
red-billed oxpecker. 3 It is the mission of the red-billed oxpecker to cling 
by its sharp claws to the bodies of buffaloes and other large herbivora and 
remove from their skins the blood-sucking ticks, The beautiful glossy starlings 
are represented by the genera Lamprotornis and Lamprocolius. One stammers 
in admiration before these lovely birds whose plumage is iridescent purple, 
emerald-green, bronze-red, and vivid ultramarine-blue. Their eyes are golden- 
yellow. Their plumage is literally gloss)', and although they seldom live long 
in captivity, they become delightfully tame. It is only the mature birds that 
assume these gorgeous colours; the young begin by being brown with dull 
mottlings-they look very like the young of the common starling-but 
by degrees the gem-like feathers appear amongst the brown and gradually 
the whole plumage is covered with this iridescent gloss. Another very 
beautiful member of the starling group is the A m)'drus morio. 
Amongst the Orioles \\Oe have three, 1\\"0 of which are widespread species and 
yellow, grey, and black in colour, but one has proved to be entirely new to 
science and was discovered by Mr. \Vhyte on ::\lount Chiradzulu in the Shire 
Highlands and sent home by me in 1895 (Oriolus chloroceplzalus). It has 
1 Represented by one species only. 
:! This bird is illustrated in my Kilimanjaro book. 
3 Another curious instance of interrupteù distribution is that of the common African oxpeckcr 
(Buþlzaga Africalla), which is found in north-east and north-west Africa, and in the Trans\'aal, but 
not in the inter\'cning districts of South-Central .\frica. 
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a grass-green head and throat, a golden yellow collar round the neck and the 
same bright tint o,'er the breast. stomach, and edges of the tail feathers; it 
is oli,'e green on the back and middle of the tail; the wings are blue-grey and 
the same tint is on the outer tail feathers mixed with the yellow; the eye 
is crimson and the beak reddish-brO\n1. 
\\' ea,'er birds are well represented. There is an elegant \\ïdow bird (TTidua 
paradisca) the male of which in the breeding season de,'elops enormous black 
plumes as an addition to his tail feathers-plumes more than three times as 
long as his body. The rest of the plumage is black, cream-yello\\' and chestnut 
red. I t is charming to see this bird flying \\'ith an undulatory motion through 
the air. So far from being impeded by its tail feathers in a high wind it is 
as it were buoyed up by the ,,'idespread plumes to which so disproportionately 
small a body is attached. The \\ïdow bird ,,"ith its long black feathers may 
bear some resemblance (especially the upper plumes which are crimped like 
crape) to a ,,"idow's ,,"eeds. but is far from widow-like in disposition. The male 
is one of the most uxorious of birds, each cock ha\"Ìng a harem of ten to fifteen 
hens devoted to him and on whom he lavishes great attention. He has an 
innate conviction of his own beauty and is perpetually strutting about to show 
off his plumes. Then there is the exquisite Bishop bird-flame-coloured and 
black, the flame-coloured portion of the body being like plush in appearance. 
This 10\"ely creature is present in enormous numbers in the grasslands, and 
to see these little soft balls of flame-coloured plush hanging to the grass stems 
and fluttering about almost within reach of one's hands is one of the few 
alle,'iations of the unspeakable misery of tra,"elling through long grass in 

-\frica, the barbed seeds of which work their way through one's clothing until 
they penetrate the skin. 
Closely allied to the \\'ea,'ers are the tiny \Yaxbills or \Yea,"erfinches, some 
of which for their minute size are only surpassed by humming birds. One 
of these which is spread almost all over Tropical .-\frica is especially noticeable. 
It is called by the French ., Cordon bleu" and is an exquisite mixture of smalt- 
blue and grey. Others of these little \Yaxbills are rosy red. and when they 
come with confident tameness to a clear patch of ground to feed on the grass 
seeds they are so small and so exquisitely coloured that they seem like the pets 
of a Lilliputian race. Of course there is a sparrow in Africa (Passer diffusus) 
- common also to South 
-\frica. The African buntings (ElIlbcri:::a and 
Frillgillaria) are pretty little birds of black, grey and yello,,' which have 
a pleasing song. The 1\Iakua are very fond of catching and taming this bird 
and keeping it in neatly made cages round their houses. \Vhen these men were 
stationed at Zomba as soldiers they would speedily catch the buntings in small 
traps. put them in tiny cages made of reeds, hang them up outside the hut 
or barrack and in a week the bird would be perfectly tame and singing a\\"ay 
shrilly. Another favourite singing bird of the l\Iakua, and one commonly 
met with, is a close ally of the wild canary, the" Serin finch" (Scri1l11S, the 
same genus as the canary). These birds very much resemble the wild canary 
in appearance. There are no less than three species in Xyasaland. \Vagtails 
of two or more species ,.isit British Central Africa during the dry season, 
presumably migrating thither from the winter of South Africa. They are liked 
and protected by everyone-\\'hite and black-and flit about the native villages, 
European settlements and Arab towns ,,"ith charming familiarity and freedom 
from fear. Their song is very pleasant. 
There are t\\'O Pipits of the genus LiJlthus, three species of Thrush (which 
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sing most sweetly), there are Bulbuls of the genus P)'OlOJlOtllS, numerous chats 
(Saxicola), and twenty-five genera of \Varblers, including actually a nightingale! 
-the nightingale of South Europe (Daulias philomela) which comes as a \\Tinter 
visitor; so there is no lack of singing birds. Indeed both Mr. \\Thyte and 
myself have remarked with emphasis at different times on the beauty of the 
birds' songs in the hilly regions of British Central Africa. The chorus of 
singing birds is quite as beautiful as anything one hears in Europe, thus quite 
disposing of one of the numerous fictions circulated by early travellers about 
the tropics, to the effect that the birds, though beautiful, had no melodious 
songs, and the flowers, though gorgeous, no sweet and penetrating scents.! 
The song of the Mlanje thrush (Tllrdlts lIlilalljcllsis) is scarcely to be told 
from that of the English bird. Another warbler with a sweet song is the 
Pycnonotus bulbul. 
Three species of Swallow have been sent home in our collections, one of 
which was new to science and came from the l\llanje plateau. I t is interesting 
to note that one of these birds is the common swallow which in its annual 
migrations visits England, Apparently there are five species of \Voodpeckers, 
one a South _'\frican form, not before found north of the Zambezi, and two 
which have never hitherto been obtained from farther south than Zanzibar.
 
Three species of Honey-guides (Indicator and Prodotiscl-ts) are found pretty 
generally over British Central Africa, though one does not always hear the same 
tales there about the persistence of these birds in conducting men to the nests 
of the wild-bee, as is the case in Southern and South- \\Testern ...-\frica, where to 
meet the honey-guide is to be almost certain of obtaining a provision of delicious 
honey.3 \Ve have found one new species of barbet (Smilorhis w/l}Jtei) not 
particularly remarkable for beauty, seeing how gorgeous some barbets can be. 
Amongst Cuckoos there is the southern species of CClltrOpltS, with black head, 
chestnut wings and tail, and cream-coloured belly, which is exceedingly common 
and not a nice pet to keep in the aviary because of its cruelty to smaller birds. 
The Centropus cuckoo is remarkable for its musical calL which might be 
expressed in the following notation :- 
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This call sounds through all the hot hours of the day in the thick clumps of 
grass or reeds. There are also among the cuckoos two allied to the common 
species found in England, several golden cuckoos and a lovely creature of the 
genus Coccystes which is a beautiful iridescent purple with a white stomach. 
Among our collections there are two species of the Coly or mouse bird 
(Colius). These little creatures have rather doubtful affinities but are related 
to the cuckoos, the turacos, and other Picarian birds; they have their four toes 
so arranged that they can be turned almost any way, that is to say that the hind 
toe can often be placed in a line with the three others in front, or two of the 
toes can turn backwards. The Co lies have a long graduated tail, nearly twice 
1 Captain Shelley, the chief authority on African birds, writes in the preface to his Birds of .ifrÙa- 
" Africa may fairly claim to be the metropolis of the song birds, for the bush resounds with their melody." 
2 Camþothera slIlithii of South Africa and C. 1Ilalherbii and Delldroþiclls zanzibari of East Africa. 
3 Still the natives do attribute this faculty to the Indicators whose native name is "nsasu" or 
"nsadzu." The honey-guide, they say, does not care about the honey but hopes to obtain the young bees 
in the comb. 
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the length of the body. The head is surmounted by a crest, generally abased, 
there is a ,d1Îtish cere over the beak and the beak itself is generally red with 
rather a wide gape, the upper mandible turned dO\nl something like the beak 
of a falcon or of a turaco. The Colies frequent the low trees or bushes of the 
forest. They creep and run about the branches like mice \\"hich accounts for 
their common name in South Africa. Their plumage is greyish-brO\\"11, with 
a faint striation, 
In an earlier chapter of this book I ha,"e dwelt on the beautiful green 
turacos ,,"ith their crimson pinions. These 100"ely birds are represented by three 
o.;pecies in British Central Africa-Tllraclls livingstoni, Gallirex L"hlorodzlalllYs, 
and Schi=orhis concolor. The first named is grass-green ,,"ith clark blue wing 
cO\-erts and tail, a white tip to the graceful crest and the usual crimson 
pinions. The second, Gallircx, is a clark indigo blue, shot ,,"ith emerald green, 
with grey breast and crimson pinions. The third, hO\,"e,"er, is without the 
crimson pinions. Its ,,"ing feathers are black, the rest of its body is usually 
grey ,,-ith the exception of the breast ,,"here thcre is a curious patch of dull 
green, showing the beginning of that green tint which has become so character- 
istic of the turacos. It ,,-ould be more correct perhaps to describe the ,dng 
pinions as purple rather than black. 
The green turaco is altogether a graceful and lovely creature but the 
Gallirex though gaudily coloured is a coarse bird of ugly outline. It has 
a tremendous gape and a great red throat. \\Then it opens its bcak to gulp 
down pieces of banana it looks singularly ugly. It seems to be a less highly 
de,"eloped type of plantain eater. I have reared the young of both species from 
the nest (they are generally two or three in number 1 ). The young birds when 
born appear to be covered with a dark bluish grey dO\nl. Though rather 
sprawling they can crawl about on their legs from the first and have more 
acti,-ity in the nest than the young of pigeons. In this early stage the bare- 
looking head is rather parrot-like. The way these young birds clamber about 
in an almost quadrupedal fashion helping themselves sometimes ,,-ith their 
unfeathered wings reminded me of what J had read concerning the young 
of OpisthoCOJllllS, though of course the habits were not so strongly marked, and 
so far as I know the young of the turacos ha,-e not the fingers of the manllS 
'>0 much dc,-eloped as in OpistllOCOlllltS. 
The ashy-coloured SdÚ=orlzis is not at all common in X yasalànd but is met 
with more frequently in the low-lying parts to the west. It is a bird which 
frequents the great plains of Tropical Africa rather than the forested uplands. 
These SdÚ-:;orhinæ attain their greatest development, howe,"er, in the forests of 
\Vest Africa, where thp.y produce that magnificent bird the giant Plantain eater 
(
)'chi=orhis gigtllltea).2 
Parrots are poorly represented, as indeed is the case throughout Africa. 
The only two genera which are really indigenous to British Central Africa are 
Ligapornis and Pa:ocephaills. Agaponlis (the love-bird) is represented by a new 


1 It is said by the natives that four are often hatched at a time. 
2 The small family of the turacos is purely African at the present day. It shuuld be \'ery interesting 
to ornithulogists as it is one of those indeterminate groups which sen"e as important links in the chain of 
development. The ,JIllSoþhagida; (Turacos and Plantain eaters) are related to the CUChOOS, more distantly 
to the parrots, to the colies, to Oþisthocollllts-that extraordinary South American bird \\hich retains so 
many primiti\'e characters-and to the Gallillacetl'. The turacos in my opinion (which, if I remember 
rightly, is based on that of the late Professor Garrod) appear to be the descendants of some central group 
of birds from \\ hich the parrots and most of l'icarians branched off in one direction, \\ hile there was a 
connection \\ith Opisthocolllus and the (;allinaceous bilc\S in another, this connection prnl,ably passing 
through forms like the South American Curasso\\s (Cracid,c). 
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species discovered by us on the Upper Shire (..:1. lilillllte). This bird has not 
been met with any\,'here else in the territory. p(COCCpllllli parrots are found all 
o\-er the country. The large PæoCt.,phallls robustlls, which is green with a little 
yellow and blue, is nearly as large as a grey parrot and resembles very much in 
appearance the green Amazon parrots. It is a sulky and untamable bird 
although of handsome plumage, and has an extremely harsh cry. The smaller 
grey-headed Pæoccphallls likewise is not easily tamed though it li\"es longer in 
confinement than P. robustllS. 
The Grey Parrot is said to be found on the Luapula near Lake 1\1 weru. 
Possibly it reaches the west coast of Tanganyika. In the former case, howe\"er, 
if the fact be true that the bird is found wild it is probably accounted for by its 
introduction from the west at the hands of nati\-e traders. The grey parrot is 
much prized as a pet by the Arabs and \Ya-S\,"ahili, and there is a steady flow 
-of birds as articles of commerce from the Congo territories eastward across 
Tanganyika and southwards across Lake 
r weru. They are not infrequently 
brought overland from Tanganyika to :'\ yasa to be sold to the Europeans. 
The grey parrot from the southern part of the Congo Free State is the normal 
variety. I ha\-e not seen any specimens like those on the Lower Congo and in 
.--\ngola, ,,"here the plumage tends to become pink. So far as my own observa- 
tion goes there are the following species of grey parrot-Psittao/s eritlltlCllS and 
P. tilllllch. Psittacus tilllnch of \Yestern 
--\frica is a brownish-grey with a tail 
which is black or brown. This bird again offers great resemblance to some of 
the larger parrots of the genus Pa'occpltalllS which tend to assume a brownish- 
grey plumage in \Yest Africa. Then there is the ordinary grey parrot which 
makes its appearance on the \Vest Coast in the form in which it is generally 
known about the Gold Coast and extends across the Lower Xiger into the 
Congo Basin and 
-\ngola. The race of grey parrot. howe\-er, found on the 
Gold Coast and in Dahome is rather a dark neutral grey, but has a distinctly 
scarlet tail. In the Xiger Delta the grey of the parrot becomes lighter. On 
Princes Island in the Gulf of Guinea there is an extraordinary ,"ariety of grey 
parrot, in ,,-hich the plumage of the body has become a deep purple grey, 
while the scarlet tail is a purplish crimson. Seen hurriedly at a distance these 
birds appear almost black (I have been on Princes Island and so can speak 
with some decision). On the Lower Congo and in Angola the grey of the 
parrot's plumage has a beautiful silvery tint, and in this district there is a 
tendency in certain indiyiduals for pink feathers to crop out amongst the grey 
plumage until in the variety known as the King parrot the entire plumage is 
almost pink and white with a large scarlet tail. It is the more normal form of 
ordinary grey parrot however, of the a\"erage ash-grey plumage and scarlet tail, 
which spreads eastward from the Xiger Delta and the Cameroons right across 
the basin of the Upper Congo to the Albert and Victoria l\' yanzas, to the \Vest 
Coast of Tanganyika, and to the southern limits of the Congo Free State. 
I t is not true as is stated by some authorities that the grey parrot in 
the wild state reaches the east coast of Lake X yasa, or any part of X yasaland. 
This mistake has probably arisen by ,.Arab or Swahili traders bringing the bird 
to Xyasaland from Tanganyika. The nearest allies of the grey parrot outside 
.Africa are the Vasa Paroquets of ::\Iadagascar. The parrots are a very isolated 
order of birds but their nearest living relation'3 are the Turacos. 
So far only one swift has been recorded by us-CYpSdllS toulsolli-a bird 
hithef'!o supposed to be limited to \Yest A.frica but apparently extending 
across to X yasaland. 
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The only recorded representati\ e of the Goatsuckers is the remarkable 
Cosmctorllis vexillarius ,,-hich has the ninth pinion of the wing prolonged into a 
narrow white plume of great length. The sixth, seventh and eighth pinion 
feathers which are black are also lengthened beyond what is usual. The female 
is without these appendages. 
\Ve are actually privileged to possess two out of three species of African 
Trogon-Hapaloderllla llarÙza and H. 'l'ittatulll. Both these birds are very 
rarely met with and up to the present ha\-e only been recorded from the Shire 
Highlands. Their plumage is a combination of blue-green, golden-green, and 
bronze, with crimson-scarlet stomach, a purple tail with white edges, and zebra 
marks of black and white on the wing. 
\Ye now come to the consideration of a group that amongst all the 
puzzling affinities of the heterogeneous cohorts of Picarian birds stands out as 
a distinct assemblage closely inter-related-the SYlldactJ'la, which includes the 
bee-eaters, hoopoes, hornbills, kingfishers, and rollers, besides other families 
not represented in Africa. 1 They are well represented in British Central 
Africa. X otable amongst the bee-eaters is the lovely 
JIerops llatalcJlsis, which is abundant on the river 
Shire and probably in other low-lying parts of 
British Central 
\frica. At Chiromo this bird is 
present in large numbers as it nests in holes in the 
high clay bank on the spot which divides the River 
Ruo from the Shire. \Yhen I arrived at Chiromo in 
It
9I to commence the administration of this country 
I found that these beautiful birds were being shot 
down in numbers to be skinned and sent hume for 
the decoration of hats. I took them under Govern- 
ment protection, however, and since that time their 
numbers ha\Oe greatly increased and they ha\Oe become 
wonderfully tame. It is objected, however, to this 
favour shown to them that, burrowing into the bank 
to make holes for the reception of their eggs, they 
assist the water in flood time to eat away the clay 
and so gradually diminish the site of Chiromo, I do THE" SYNDACTYLOUS FOOT" 
not think there is any fear that the bee-eaters may (FUOT OF THE GREAT ....INGFISHER) 
cause more than the loss of a few feet of clay cliff.." 
and the ground they are thus destroying is a piece of Government land, which 
is retained as a kind of a park. \ Yhen these bee-eaters settle on the branches 
of a bare leafless bush, which they are \-ery fond of doing, the first impression 
on the passing traveller is that this shrub is cm"ered with gorgeous blue and 
crimson flowers, till, when he is advancing to gather them, the flowers change 
into birds which flyaway and leave the bareness of the bush singularly apparent. 
They are almost the most gorgeously coloured of any living bird. The pre- 
dominating colour is rose-red, deepening in places into scarlet; the other tints 
of their silky plumage are azure-blue, \"erditer-blue and black. 
The Hoopoes are represented by one species and the Tree-hoopoes by two. 
The most remarkable form of Hornbill is the very large ground horn bill, a 
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1 I give here a drawing of the foot of the great kingfisher (Cer)'!e lIlarÙua) to show its syndactylous 
character. It wiII be set:n that the third and fourth toes are nearly joined together. This I think arose 
from the Syndactylous picarians originating from a /.ygodactylous ancestor (toes placed two and t\\o) and 
afterwards directing one of the back toe,; forward. 
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bird which amongst the Picarians is as remarkable as the large Australian 
Lyrebird is as a huge terrestrial de,"elopment of Passerine type. It still retains 
in some measure the syndactylous foot though it is obvious that the toes are 
gradually becoming more separated. The species of ground hornbill in British 
Central Africa is Bucol"i'us caffcr. It has black plumage with ,,-hite pinions to 
the wings. The enormous beak and the small casque above are both black; 
the bare parts of the face are red but round the eye and on the wattle- 
protuberance of the throat the colour changes to blue in the male and to a 
purplish red in the female. The ground hornbills are great scavengers, 
devouring snakes, offal of all kinds and any reptile of convenient size they 
can get holò of, rats, small birds, and mammals. In spite of their ferocious 
aspect they make the most charming pets, using their huge bills very gently 
and never to my knO\dedge as a ",eapon of offence against their human friends. 
Anybody wishing to test this statement of mine should \"isit the ground 
hornbil1 presented by me to the Zoological Gardens which has been for some 
time living in the Eastern Aviary. I have had others of these birds and ha,-e 
become really attached to them. \\'e always delighted in their quaint ways 
and strong originality. They are, as a rule, well able to take care of themselves, 
but one of these birds which almost ranked next to a human being in the 
opinion of the nati,'es, 
o much was it a member of our family, preferred to 
sleep at night, no matter what was the weather, on the chimney of the 
Secretary's house. Unfortunately the roof leading up to the chimney sloped 
gradually and came near to the ground. One night a tiger cat must have 
ascended the roof and seized the bird while asleep, to judge from the traces 
which were left. They are ,'ery affectionate to persons whom they know, but 
they will sometimes take a sudden fancy to a stranger and insist on feeding 
him or her with a dreadful piece of offal, the more malodorous the choicer in 
the horn bill's opinion. They will hardly refuse any form of food and swallow 
most things on trust-a rash confidence which often leads to their death when 
they are the pets of a European. The natives have a superstitious reverence 
for this bird which they never kill. [t usually lives in small flocks or companies. 
In some of the more forested parts of British Central Africa the Trumpeter! 
horn bills are represented by two species, the well-known Byal1listes cristatus 
(illustrated in my Kilimanjaro book) and B. buccÙlator, a rather smaller bird 
with a less prominent white casque. The noise made by these hornbills I have 
compared in other books to the braying of an ass or the hoarse radng of a 
grief-stricken woman. It is at times a terribly distressing sound re-echoing 
through the forest. The more sa,-age natives of British Central Africa are 
very fond of using the head of the white casqued hornbill (B. cristatus) as a 
terror-striking object fixed to their headdrðs. 
Amongst the kingfishers there are four species of Halc)/01z all beautifully 
coloured and rather large (these Halcyons are not necessarily found near water 
and subsist on insects, not fish), two of Ceryle (one, C. yudis is a very common 
African kingfisher and is black and white, thè other, C. maxima is the largest 
kingfisher known-it is black and white, blue-grey and chestnut), and beautiful 
little birds of the genera Alcedo and Cory thorn is. 
The rollers are not represented by many species. There are two forms of 
Eurystomlls and two of Coracias. The Ellrystolllus is another gorgeous bird 
for colouring-a combination of chestnut shot with mauve, rose colour, azure- 
blue and purple. 


1 Rycanistes. 
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.Amongst Owls may be noted the fine eagle owl (Bubo JllaCU.IOSllS l ) and 
a remarkable fishing owl (Scotopdia). The ubiquitous barn owl, scarcely 
differing in plumage from the English bird, is found in British Central ...-\frica 
as it is almost all over the world. 
The Rails are another group of birds similar to the Turacos, representing 
a generalised type from which many other orders of birds branch off. They 
would appear on the one hand to have affinities with the Geese (A1lscres) 
through the Screamers; with the Grebes and Divers through the Finfoots; with 
the Plovers (and the Plover group again gives rise to bustards, to gulls and 
to pigeons; from the bustards branch off the flamingoes and in another direc- 
tion the Raptorial birds through forms like ScriamCl and Serpclltarius); with the 
cranes; with the Gallinaceous birds through the Hemipodes; with the herons 
(and thence the storks), the cormorants and pelicans, and so on. 
The Rails and their distant connection the still more remarkable Finfoot, 
are wen represented in British Central Africa. In regard to the former we have 
a large blue Porphyrio with crimson-red beak and red feet; a black coot; 
pretty little rails which are often blue or dark purple, other rails scarcely 
distinguishable from the English water hen; and the common corncrake. The 
blue Porphyrios are ,.ery easily tamed but they are awk,,"ard pets to keep 
in the aviary, as they are most carnivorous in their tastes and will kill and eat 
the smaller birds. Some notice should be taken of the remarkable prehensile 
character of their coral-red feet which are furnished with very long toes. They 
are in the habit of standing on one leg while the other foot holds tightly the 
object they are eating which, in addition to birds, small mammals or fish, may 
be snails or large insects. It is interesting to see one of these birds tightly hold 
a large snail shell and pick out by degrees the reluctant snail. They are very 
clever also in moving about the branches of a tree, and their feet though so 
clumsy in appearance are very well adapted for climbing, and this aberrant rail 
does climb. It will go up a nearly vertical tree trunk" hand over hand" as 
it were, creeping about more like a mammal than a bird. The remarkable 
finfoot (Podica) is met with in Nyasaland more frequently than in the other 
parts of 
\frica over ,,-hich its range extends. It is an almost untamable bird. 
very difficult to keep in confinement, where it soon dies from refusing food. It 
is awkward in its movements. The snake-like action of the head and the 
shape of the beak recall the darters. The finfoot dives readily and keeps under 
water as long as a duck. It swims with its body extremely low in the water 
and the bobbing head and neck often appear to be a snake swimming across 
the stream. 
The most prominent representative of the .r1llscrcs is the spur-winged goose 
-a fine large bird ,,-ith a stately walk and a handsome plumage of dark 
blackish-brown shot with iridescent tints of bronze-green, with white wing 
cO\'erts, a white patch on the throat and on the stomach, and a dark crimson 
knobbed beak and bare skin round the eye. I n the adult male the wing 
is armed at the wrist with a powerful spur sometimes û\-er an inch long. As 
this 
pur is situated just on that joint of the ,,-ing ,,-hence so powerful a blo\\' 
is so often struck by swans and geese it must be a considerable weapon of 
offence though it never seems to use it against man. This spur-winged goose 
is readily domesticated but does not appear to breed easily in captidty. 


1 The lIIallchichi of the A-nyanja who regard it as a peculiarly weird bird on account of its cry 
at night which is like the "ailing of a person in agony. The manchichi is \,ith the jacl,al and the leopard 
the as
ociate of the lI!fiti or \\itch-ghouls \\ho dig up and devour corp:>es. 
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P nfortunately though such a fine looking bird it is very poor eating. The 
flesh is dark, coarse and strong in flavour. 
A more eatable bird is the very pretty Egyptian goose which is a connecting 
link between the geese and ducks. The handsome Sarcidionzis (sometimes 
called the knob-nosed goose) is a remarkable bird, by some thought to be 
a duck by others an intermediate link between the geese aild ducks. It has 
a blunt spur on the wrist of the wing, a plumage in the male of white and 
iridescent black with a brilliant speculum in the wing of blue green. It is 
fairly abundant on large sheets of water in British Central Africa. 
The tree ducks are represented by at least three species. I cannot find any 
confirmation either by observation or native report of the idea that these birds 
build their nests in holes of trees though I should not like to a\.er the contrary. 
They are, however, oròinarily met with in large numbers in marshy districts 
where trees are altogether absent and my own impression is they nest amongst 
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the reeds. They make a curious whistling noise as a call or as a signal of 
danger. The genus Anas is actually represented by two specimens, the Allas 
sparsa and A. xallthorhY1lcha. There is also a true teal. The other ducks belong 
to several African genera. The red-beaked Pæcilonetta is one of the most 
delicious ducks for eating I have ever met with. It might well rival the canvas- 
back duck of America. 
Vyroca, a quaint and pretty little black duck with 
yellow eyes and a slight crest, is allied to our English pochard. 
The cranes are well represented though by two species at most. Through- 
out all the low-lying parts of the country the beautiful crowned crane is present 
and so far as recorded specimens go it is the only crane of which the existence 
in Central 
\frica is absolutely established, but I have heard on certain plateaux 
and mountains of the existence of a second kind of crane, and have actually 
seen specimens of this at a distance of perhaps eighty yards on the swamp 
at the top of Zomba mountain where the river l\llungusi takes its rise. So 
far as I could judge this bird resembled the Stanley crane of South Africa 
CGnts paradisca). 
The crowned crane is easily domesticated and a more admirable guest it 
would be impossible to entertain in one's garden. Apart from its extraordinary 
beauty and grace it spends its time searching for insects and grubs of all kinds 
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of which, with a little corn added, its diet usually consists. This crane may 
actually be described as a gardener, as although it is a large bird it walks so 
delicately amongst the flower beds as not to crush any blossom and keeps 
its large grey eyes vigilantly on the watch for any grub or locust. 
The crowned crane is found very abundantly in the Transvaal where also it 
is semi-domesticated. I have not heard whether these birds will breed in con- 
finement. If they would then it is marvellous they have not already made their 
way into Europe as a rival to the peacock, for the crowned crane has not only 
all the peacock's beauty, but it has a much pleasanter voice, and is of positive 
benefit to the garden, whereas we all know the one drawback to the peacock is 
that it eats the flowers. Once a cro,,-ned crane has become attached to a place 
it will never leave it and may be safely trusted with its liberty. It will take to 
flight occasionally round the premises but never travels far away from its home. 
These birds appear to consort in pairs of male and female and become very 
much attached to one another, apparently pairing for life. Their dancing and 
bowing of the head are very quaint. They are fond of promenading about at 
times with the wings wiùe spread and taking long strides in the manner depicted 
in my illustration. \Vhen searching the lawn for locusts they stamp every now 
and then with their feet on the grass to cause those insects to leap or fly and so 
discover themselves. They are not very fond of dogs, in whose presence they 
will perform the most extraordinary antics, presumably in order to terrify the 
beasts, but to most other creatures they exhibit a friendly and considerate 
demean our. They can be trusted in the farm yard or chicken run with the 
certainty that they will not harm even the tiny chickens. I t is evident that 
their intelligence is very great and that they have a natural affinity for the 
society of human beings, though even here they discriminate between negroes 
and white people, and would often display much more politeness to Europeans 
at Zomba than to the negroes. 
-\ pair of these birds was the solace of my 
exile for some three years. One of them is stilllidng at Zomba, the other was 
unfortunately killed by a snake. On my journey over the X yasa- Tanganyika 
plateau in 1889-90, I was accompanied by a tame crane given to me by an 
Arab. This bird during the march was carried in a box on a man's shoulders. 
\Vhenever we stopped to rest or to camp the crane was let out and would follow 
me about everywhere like a dog. \Vhen it was necessary to resume the march 
the door of the cage had only to be opened and the bird to be called for it to 
quietly step in. As the peacock from Tropical India can now stand an English 
winter so in like manner this charming crane which endures unharmed the sharp 
frosts of South Africa might very well be domesticated in England. The young 
as in all cranes are able to run on leaving the egg and give very little trouble in 
their rearing. If it were not sacrilege to mention the fact in connection with so 
lovely a creature I might add that this crane is excellent eating. 
This country offers so few arid tracts that it is not surprising that bustards, 
which are birds of the desert or steppe, are poorly represented. The only 
species obtained and sent home up to the present time is the handsome black- 
bellied bustard (Otis mclmzogastcr). 
Flamingoes are seen occasionally on Lake Chilwa, on Lake l\lalombe and 
the Upper Shire, on parts of Lake X yasa and abO\"e all on the south end of 
Lake Tanganyika. A specimen of a flamingo with immature plumage from 
the north end of Lake 
yasa was sent home by me in 1895, but either did 
not come to hand or was too bad a specimen for identification. The flamingo 
is probably a South 
 \frican species, PhællÙ:opterus milloI' ,. though I think 
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on Lake Tanganyika the larger P. rosellS (common flamingo) is present. 
Herons and storks are well represented. The father of them all-or at any 
rate the bird \\"hich amongst existing forms comes nearest to the common 
ancestor of storks and herons-the Scopus umbrctta or Tufted U mbre, is 
exceedingly common and i::; a great scavenger. This bird is a rich umber- 
brO\nl almost without \"ariation except that the tail is dirty white barred with 
dark brown and the pinions are nearly black. But on the mature bird, especially 
on the male, a fine purplish gloss lights up the dull brO\nl and gives it rather a 
handsome colour. These C mbres are great scavengers; they are utterly uneat- 
able and consequently are not much molested, becoming therefore far from 
shy. They are easily tamed and make rather amusing pets except for their 
harsh cry. The extraordinary Goliath heron-perhaps the biggest of all the 
true herons and a bird of \-ery beautiful coloration (red-fawn, blue-grey, white, 
black, with green skin round the eyes and a beak which is mottled black and 
green) is present on every big river and lake. In the breeding season the 
male develops t,,"O sets of whitish plumes hanging down perpendicularly from 
the stomach and looking some,,"hat like the long muslin appendages of shirt 
fronts or cravats of the last century. The common heron of Europe is also met 
with. There are further the purple heron, the small cream-coloured squacco 
heron, the large, middle sized, and small egrets, the tiny buff-backed egret, 
several night herons and at least two bitterns. The egrets are common and 
beautiful sights on the rivers. The large species is seen singly or in pairs, but 
the little egrets and the still smaller blilbulcliS are met with in large flocks. 
The last named bird is so little molested by the natives that it allows of a 
very near approach. These snow-white herons with their lace-like plumes over 
the wing are objects which never fail to excite my admiration. Towards the 
evening a low tree by the river bank will be a snow-white mass where these 
birds are roosting in a flock, and a flight of them against a background of 
dark forest and grey water makes a telling spectacle. 
As regards storks: there is of course that huge scavenger the bold-headed 
Adjutant or 
larabu (LeptoptilllS). \Ye have also the exceedingly handsome 
African Jabiru or Saddle-bill (jJIJ,ctcria seJlegalensis) which I have illustrated in 
Chapter 1. 1 and which is a rare bird only met with occasionally and generally in 
pairs, whereas the Adjutant is usually seen in large flocks especially if there is 
carrion about. It is probable that we also have the white-bellied stork (Cicollia 
abdilllia) though I ha\-e not procured specimens. The little black A llastOJllllS 
(A. lalllelligerlls) is very common along the ri\"ers. It is an ugly bird with a 
beak the mandibles of which are bowed like the jaws of a whalebone whale, 
and except at the tip have a gap between the upper and lower mandibles, the 
edges of which are serrated. The general colour of this bird is black. On 
the stomach and thighs the ends of the feathers become horny and curled, 
somewhat in appearance like the crest of a Curassow. 
Of Ibises we have the handsome Sacred ibis and the gorgeous Hagedash; 
also the Glossy ibis. The Hagedash ibis when immature is a dull brown but the 
adult bird is one mass of iridescent green, sea-blue and bronze-red. Unlike the 
egret the ibis is remarkably good eating. 
Probably two species of cormorant are found, one a rather large bird, dark 
slate-colour with a white throat; the other the small African cormorant which 
is present in enormous numbers on the larger rivers and on the lakes-a bird 
uninteresting in appearance and coloration and quite useless for food, besides 
1 Page 15. 
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being a consumer of enormous quantities of fish. The remarkable darter with 
its long snake-like neck is not uncommon and is a characteristic object on quiet 
reaches of the river, where, perched on the limb of a naked snag, it rest-; from 
its labours. \Vhen in the water, 
like the fin foot, little more 
than the head and neck are 
seen above the surface. The 
smaller pelican is found and, 
I thin k, the larger species also, 
especially on Lake Tanganyika. 
There are many representa- 
ti\"es of the Plovers. The 
Thick-knee, that bustard-like 
bird which also has a sugges- 
tion of affinity to the flamingoes, 
lurks on the river banks, confiding in its almost-invisibility against the bare soil. 
The spur-winged plover, also uneatable and, in consequence, very bold, flits 
in front of the boats or steamers and warns the crocodiles of their approach 
with its shrill wailing cry. I remarked in my Congo book on the real friendship 
which appears to exist between the crocodile and the spur-winged plover. I 
have actually seen through a glass the plovers picking at the interstices of the 
crocodiles' teeth whilst the latter lay half asleep, and these birds never fail to 
warn the sleeping reptile of the approach of an enemy. There are four 
species of Lapwing, and a pretty Stilt plover, which I have met with both 
on the Palombe river and on 
Lake Tanganyika. Curiously 
enough the common Ruff is 
present during certain months 
of the year. There is a 
\ V oodcock and there is a 
handsome Painted snipe. The 
pretty little Parra or lily- 
trotter has already been 
alluded to. Its feet appear 
enormous: in reality the actual 
size of the toes is not so 
great as the extra\"agant pro- 
longation of the claws in a 
line with the toes which at 
a distance makes the total 
length of the foot appear 
nearly as long as that of the 
bird's body. By means of 
these extraordinary feet the 
bird can run rapidly over the 
floating vegetation. Even 
should it fall into the water 
it uses the feet for paddling. 
The male Parra is a pretty 
bird-golden-yellow, cream- 
whi te, chocolate and black. 
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On the lakes there are two species of Tern, one of them being a red-beaked 
scissor bill in which the upper mandible is shorter than the lower. A small 
Gull (Larlts cirrhoccphalus) is also commonly met with on all the lakes. 
A Sand grouse (Ptcrodes gutturalis) is found in the Lake l\Iweru district, but 
has not been recorded from any other part of British Central Africa. There are 
many Pigeons-none of much interest except the large woodpigeon of the high 
mountains, which is apparently a Cape species (Columba arqltatrix). This bird 
i? larger even than the big English stock dove. Its plumage is a greyish-purple 
with \\'hite checks, and the bill is lemon-yellow. The fruit pigeons of the genus 
VÙzago are \-ery common where\'er there is any forest. I n coloration they are 
extremely pleasant-grass-green, mauve, yellow, with red skin round the eyes. 
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HEAD AKD FOOT OF FRUIT-PIGEON (Tïl1ago) 


I give here a drawing of the foot of the fruit pigeon showing that it is actually 
assuming zygodactyle form, like that which obtains in so many climbing birds. 
There is more and more tendency in these pigeons for the toes to be used 
two and two in grasping the branches. No doubt the zygodactyle character has 
been assumed independently in many groups of birds and is not necessarily a 
sign of common origin. Before long we shall have a zygodactyle fruit pigeon 
which in earlier years, when naturalists depended solely on external character- 
istics for classification, would have greatly puzzled them as to its position. 
The Raptorial birds in this land of an abundant fauna are naturally well 
represented except in one group, the vultures. It is very strange that over the 
greater part of British Central Africa these birds should be relatively uncommon. 
According to Thomson they are exceedingly abundant on the high treeless 
plateau of Uhehe, to the north-east of Lake K rasa. They are certainly 
abundant in numbers and varied in species in South Africa, and in East and 
North Africa. In this particular British Central Africa rather resembles the 
western forest region of the continent, in which vultures are uncommon and are 
usually limited to a species of the genus lVcophroll. Until recently I should 
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have said there was but one ,.ulture in British Central Africa-a lYcophr01l" but 
I recently obtained specimens on the Upper Shire and from the vicinity of 
Lake Chilwa which belong to the genus Otogyps (the eared ,'ulture) with a bare 
red head and large beak. The l.Yt'ophroJl may turn out to be a new species, 
slightly different from the Neophroll pi/catlis-differing in that the bare parts of 
the head and neck are rosy-pink and blue, instead of being a dull purple, and 
that the down which grows at the back of the bird's head and neck is a pale buff- 
,,-hite instead of being brownish-grey. On the bare skin of the throat there are 
curious ribbed excrescences white in colour. I ha,'e sent specimens of this bird 
home but they have either not reached or for some reason have not been 
described. A faithful representation of this vulture may be seen in the picture 
of the dead Angoni ,,'arrior, page 33. These birds will de,'our carrion, but they 
are also general scavengers and occasionally visit the vicinity of large towns or 
camps where they consume the ordure and offal. 
Central Africa has almost the grandest of raptorial birds-the '\'arlike 
Spizaetus Eagle. I give an illustration here of a fine specimen of the Spi::;actus 
which was for a long time in my 
possession. It became fairly tame, 
and ,,'ould allow itself to be caressed, 
but was deadly to any small animal 
which approached it. I once saw it 
kill a cat instantaneously. Seeing 
me play with the eagle the cat 
sidled up to me. In a second the 
eagle had darted out a foot and 
driven its cla,,'s through the cat's 
skull. killing it in a moment. The 
claws of this Spizaetus are probably 
proportionately longer than in other 
eagles. 
The very handsome crested eagle 
(Lophoaetus) is a much smaller bird, 
but is rather richly coloured in dark 
black - brown with white feathered 
legs, a few white spots on the back 
and a white patch on the under 
wing coverts. Its crest is long and 
the tips of the feathers droop for- 
ward. The fishing eagles are well 
represented by that very handsome 
bird the screaming fish eagle (Haliac- 
tus vocifcr), the mature plumage of 
which is rich chocolate-brown and 
snowy-white; and by the aberrant THE WARLIKE CRESTED EAGLE (Spizaetlls hellicoslts) 
Bateleur eagle (Helotarslts); and the 
remarkable Gypohierax. The screaming fish eagle is one of the commonest 
African birds, and its cheerful yells occur at intervals all through the day- 
time on an African river, recalling one in imagination to the vicinity of 
the eagles' aviary in the Zoological Gardens, where while ,,'aiting to mount 
the elephant's back as children we have been deafened by the same not 
unmusical clangour. The Bateleur eagle is rather spoilt as regards shape 
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by having a tail so short that it is scarcely visible, but the bird appears to 
full advantage when soaring with outspread pinions, as with the exception 
of the head its shape is then almost that of a crescent moon. I t is perhaps 
the most brightly coloured of all raptorial birds, being a combination of 
reddish-brown, black and dove-grey with a sheen of bronze over part of the 
plumage. The naked skin about the cheeks and the beak is crimson-scarlet 
which is also the colour of the legs. The tip of the beak is black and the 
glossy black feathers of the head can be raised into a casque-like crest. This 
bird is not nearly as common in British Central Africa as it is to the east 
or to the south. I t prefers an open country of thin vegetation where it can 
easily sight its prey. The GJ'Pohierax which for many years was classed as a 
vulture but which is now known to be an aberrant fishing eagle, is found on the 
northern half of Lake Xyasa but not any distance to the east of that lake. It 
has been stated, I believe, that it is met with on the Island of Pemba, near 
Zanzibar, but I fancy this is a mistake. Gypohicrax is found 
throughout the forest region of \Yest Africa and its extension 
to Lake .Kyasa I have already cited as one of the instances of 
western forms penetrating into British Central Africa. The 
Osprey is common, so is the Egyptian Kite; and most of the 
gen.era of 
awks, buzzards, and falcons are represented by 
varIOUS specIes. 
A remarkable bird from its affinities is the Naked-Cheeked 
Serpent Hawk (Pol.J'boroides typiclts). This bird is very closely 
allied to the parent form from which the Old \Vorld vultures 
originated, and is also connected with a still more primitive 
Accipitrine, the Secretary bird of South and East Africa. 
Strange to say the Secretary Vulture which is so common in 
South Africa, and which I have myself seen in East Africa,! 
has not yet been recorded from the south-central portion of the 
continent. 2 being another of those forms (apparently) whose 
A S:\IALL FALC01ll distribution is interrupted by British Central Africa. Its place 
is to some extent taken by its relative, Polyboroidcs, which 
greatly resembles it in its habits, especially as regards the 
killing of snakes and other reptiles. The toes of Polyboroidcs are short, though 
not so disproportionately short as in the more bustard-like Secretary Vulture. 
The leg has extraordinary mobility; it can to some extent be bent backwards 
as well as forwards at the tarsus. The legs are long, though not as long as in 
the secretary bird. Polyboroides has the feathers on the back of the head and 
down the neck prolonged into a kind of crest. 
The Gallinaceous birds are represented by two species of guinea fowl, 
several species of francolin, and a couple of quails. One guinea fowl is far 
from common and is probably confined to the southern and eastern parts of 
this natural sub-region-the crested guinea fowl (Guttera edou.ardi). The other 
guinea fowl found in enormous numbers throughout all British Central Africa 
except on the higher mountains is one of the commoner species-the horned 
guinea fO\\'1. 3 _-\lthough this bird is a rapid runner and frequents the ground 
a good deal in search of its food, it is not perhaps sufficiently realised how fond 
it is of trees. It is never found far away from a forest and often roosts high 
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1 It is also found in Sencgambia and the Kigerian Sudan, _ 
2 Though it is found as far north as the Zamhezi Yalley where the nati\'es call it Xoma. 
:1 Almost exactly like the domestic bird. 
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up on the branches during the hot hours of the day as ,,-ell as at night. 
The young poults are caught by the natives and brought for sale to the 
European in whose fowl yards they become quickly domesticated. Yet, strange 
to say, the native in this case as in that of all other birds and beasts of Africa, 
has no idea of keeping them about his own home. His only domestic animals 
and birds are those which he has had introduced to him either from the north, 
through Egypt, or by the Portuguese. The young guinea fowl not only take 
very rapidly to domestication, but with a little personal attention will become 
extremely attached to their owners-ridiculously attacheò I might say-in such 
a manner as is never exhibited by the domestic fowl. One of these birds 
at Zomba used to be called the" Sergeant." It was the most extraordinarily 
tame creature that I have ever known amongst Gallinaceous birds, who as 
a rule though easily domesticated evince very little affection. But this guinea 
fowl would not only go for long walks with us but would every now and then 
run in front of us and perform strange lo\'e antics. It disliked the negroes and 
often chased them away by pecking at their heels unless, that is, they were 
obviously engaged in work with us. For instance if a squad of native police 
were being put through their drill then the guinea fowl in a pompous manner 
would march alongside the officer and not annoy the men, but if an idle native 
came up to beg the bird was at him in a moment and would drive him away 
for some distance. This was not an isolated case as several other guinea fowl 
have made nearly equally affectionate pets. There are two species of francolins 
and one of Ptenzistes. This latter is a type of francolin which has the skin of 
the head and a portion of the neck and face bare and brightly coloured. The 
francolins are remarkably good birds for the table, in size and flavour something 
between a pheasant and a partridge. Unfortunately they are not readily domesti- 
cated, being in this respect quite different from the guinea fowl. In captivity 
they sulk and generally die after a few months from deprivation of their liberty. 
That curious low type of Gallinaceous bird-the Hemipode-is represented 
by two species- Tl{rnÚ
 nana and T. leþuralla. 
Finally, I may again draw the reader's attention to the fact that the Ostrich 
is not present in British Central Africa. 


APPENDIX III. 


LIST OF BIRDS RECORDED FROM BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


NOTE.-This list is mainly based on the papers published in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society by Captain G. E. Shelley, to which I add a few notes of my own. I haye also inserted the names 
of species known to be present in this country, though not represented by skins sent home. These 
additional names are placed between brackets. The order in which the species are arranged is siightly 
different to the classification adopted by Captain Shelley. The abbreviation sþ. 1lOV. indicates that the 
species was first made known by our collections. 
Order, P ASSERIFORl\1ES. 
SUNRIRDS. 


CimzYlls jalkeJlsteini; Falkenstein's Sun- 
bird. 
Cimzyris atpreus
. the Copper-tinted Sun- 
bird. 


Zosterops allderssoni; 


Chalcolllitra gutturalis. 
C)'il1zomitra olivacea. 
A ntllOthreptes longuemarii. 

 lllthotlzreptes h)podilus, 
white-eyed Honey-bird. 
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TITS. 


Panls xallthos/011ll/s. 


Pants þalIÙliven/ris. 


CREEPERS. 


Salpornis sah.'adorii. 


Mo/acilla 10llgicauda. 
lIlo/acilla vidua. 
An/lllts rujitlus. 


WAGTAILS AND PIPITS. 
An/hus lineiven/rÙ. 
./lIacr01ZYX croceuS. 


LARKS. 


lIIirafra fisc/zed,- Fischer's Lark. 


BUNTINGS AND FINCHE.S. 


Elllberiza jlavive1l/ris. 
Emberiza orim/alis. 
Frillgillaria tahaþisi. 
Petronia petrollella. 


Passer diffusus. 
SerÙllts ieterus } 
SerÙlus illlberbis African 
SerÙllts sc%þs 


Canaries. 


WEAVER BIRDS AND WAXBILLS, 


H)'Pochera funerea. 
IZlpocllera lligerrima. 
Vidua principal is. 
Vidlta paradisea. 
ColiiPasser ardms. 
Urobrachya axil/aris. 
Pyromelana ßallllllictps. 
Pyromelana nigrifrous. 
Pyrolllelana XalltllOmelæna. 
P)'rolllelana taha. 
Pyrt1lt:stes minor (sp. 11OV.). 
Cr)'j/ospiza australis (sp. llov.), 
Cryþ/ospiza reichenowi. 
Coccopygia dltfresnii. 
Sper1lles/es selttalus. 
Estrilda minor. 
Es/rilda angolmsis. 


Lagonos/icta rhodoparia. 
Lagollos/icta lIÍ'l J eigutla/a. 
Pytelia afra. 
p"l'/elia melba. 
Amblyospiza albifrons. 
Ploceipasser peetoralis. 
AllaPleetes rltbriceps. 
P)'cobrotus stictifrons. 
Pitagra oCl/laria. 
Xall/hophillts xa1zthops. 
Iij,þllall/onlis lligriceps. 
Hypllan/onzis bertrandi (s}. 1lov.). 
Hypha1ztonzis cabOlllsi. 
Hyplwn/onzis xall/hopterlts. 
Hyplla1donzis vela/us. 
II,yplum/onlis 1z.yasæ (sp. nov.). 


Oriolus larvalus. 
Oriolus notalus. 


ORIOLES. 
Oriolus ehloroceþhalus (sp. nov.); the 
green-headed Oriole. 


STARLINGS. 


[Buphaga erythrorhyncha]; the red-billed 
Ox-peeker. 
Pholidauges vernauxi. 


Lalllpr%rnis meî/esi. 
Lalllþroeolius syeobius,. the glossy Starling. 
A mydrus morio. 
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Corvultur albicollis.. the 
great billed Raven. 


CROWS. 
white-necked COrl'US seapulatus; the bJ.ack and white 
Crow 
[ Corvus capmsis.] 


Prionops talaeoma. 
Sigmodus tricolor, 


CROW-SHRIKES. 
Blfehallga assilllilis. 


Call1þophaga lzigra. 
Campophaga hartlaubi. 


CUCKOO-SHRIKES. 
Grllltealus pectoralis. 


Fiscus collan's. 
Enneoctonus collurio. 
M'lazls eapmsis. 
Nilalls lligritelllporalis. 
Lalliarilts mosalllbicus 
Dryoscopus cub/a. 


SHRIKES. 
Telephonus seJlegalus. 
TdepholZUs anclzietæ. 
PelicÙlius bertrandi (sþ. 1l0V,). 
.iJIalaeolZotus polioephalus. 
JIalaeonotus sulplzureipectus. 
iVicator gularis. 


BABBI.ERS. 


Crateropus kirki.. Kirk's "Babbler." 


WARBLERS AND 


BULBPLS. 
CrÙliger olivaceieeps (sp. llO'lI.). 
Alldropadus zOlllbmsis (Sf. nov.). 
Andropadus oleagÙl1Is. 
Pllyllostrophus eerz'ini'z'entris (sP, nov.). 
THRUSHES. 
Ciehladusa aratata. 
Coss)pha llatalmsis. 
CossYPha IleuglÙli. 
CossJPha caifra. 
Cossyplla quadri'z'irgata. 
Cllilene allOlllala (sp. 1101'.). 
Pratil/cola torquata. 
Ttlrsige r jollllstoni (sp. 1107',), 
Daulias Philomela; the Eastern Nightingale. 
Tltrdus lIlilalljmsis (Sþ. 1107/.); the .l\Ilanje 
Thrush. 
l'un/us libonia1llis. 
TU1"tlis gunu;yi. 
1folZtieoia ant::olmsis. 


P.J'enollOtus layardi; Layard's Eulbul. 
Criniger fuscieeps (sp. nov.). 
Cn'1liger placida. 
CrÙliger jlavostriatlts. 


Ere1ll0llleta scotops. 
Camaropttra oliz'acea. 
S]'lzriella 'If.Ih),tei (sp. 1107")' 
APalis jlll'l/igularis (sp. nov.). 
Prinia nzystacea. 
Cistieola eÙzerascells. 
Cistieola subnifieapilla. 
Cistkola stnlllgii. 
ltldociehla orientalis. 
Sehælllcola aPlcalis. 
Braa)'jterus bradlJptcrus. 
Bradypterus n)'aSHe (S}. Ilov,). 
Aeroceplzalus turdoidu. 
Syh'ia hortensis. 
Er)of/lropygia zambezÙllla. 


Saxieola galtoni. 
Thamnolæa sabr lIji/,Cllll is. 


\\ H EA TEARS. 
Saxicola fzleata. 
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Bradyor1zis pal/idlls. 
BradJ'ornis mUrillllS. 
Bradyornis ater. 
11fuscicapa griso/a. 
Muscicapa cæru/escens. 
Alseollax adllsta. 
Smithornis capmsis. 


FLY CATCHERS. 
Platystira peltala. 
Pachyþrora moli/or. 
Paclzyprora dilllorþha (sp. nov.). 
7èrþsiþholle persPicillata. 
Trochocerclls albonotalus. 
Trochocerclts C)'allollldas. 


SWALLOWS. 


HirUlldo rustica j the common Swallow. 
Hirundo llstigma (sp. nov.). 


HirlUldo pudla. 


Order, PICIFORl\IES. 


1I1danobucco zombæ (sp. nov.). 
Smilorhis lmcotis. 
Smilor/zis wlrytei (sp. nov.). 


BARBETS. 
Barbatula exlolli. 
Barbatula bilÍ1zeata. 


Campotlzera abillgdolli. 
Campotlzera cailliaudz. 
Call1pothera smithii. 


WOODPECKERS. 
Campotlzera malherbii. 
Dmdropiclts zanzibari. 


Indicator indicator. 
Indicator variegatus. 


HONEY-GUIDES. 
Prodotiscus zambeziæ (sp. nov.). 


Pachycoccyx validus. 
Cuculus clalllosus. 
Cuculus solitarius. 
Chrysococcyx cupreus. 


CUCKOOS. 
Chr)'socoCC)'X klaasi. 
Coccysles hypOþÍ1Ulrius. 
Coccystes caffer. 
Cmtropus llatalellsis. 


Colius erythrolllelon. 


CO LIES OR l\IOUSE-BIRDS. 
Colius striatus. 


Schizorlzis c011cofor. 
Gallirex chloroclzlamys. 


TURACOS OR PLANTAIN EATERS. 
TuraClts livingst01zii. 


Hapaloderma llarÍ1lll. 


TROGONS. 
Hapa/odfrma 'i'llialum. 


GO.\ TSCCKERS. 
CosmetonllS vexillan"us j the long-winged Goatsucker. 


SWIFT
. 


Cypselus tou/solli j Toulson's Swift. 



Glaucidiulll caþense. 
Glallcidium þer/atum. 
Syrn ÙI1Jl woodfordi. 
Bubo mLlculosus. 


Coracias garrulus. 
Coracias calldatus. 


iJferoþs aþiaster. 
iJferoþs suþerciliosus. 
il:feroþs llataltllsis. 


Alcedo semitorquata. 
Halcyon orie1ltalis. 
Halcyon chelicute1lsis. 
Halcyon cyanoleucus. 
Halcyon st1!licæruleus. 


Loþhoceros melanoleucus. 
Bycanistes buccinator 


Rhinopolllastus c..vanome/as. 
Irrisor viridis. 


Pæoceþhalus robustus. 
Pæoceþhalus fuscicaPillus. 
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OWLS. 


Scotopelia peli. 
Asio cape
lsis. 
Stn:"'( flammea. 
Strix caþellsis. 


ROLLERS. 
Eur)'stolllus afer. 
Euzrstollllts glaJlcurlts. 


BEE-EATERS. 
Dicrocercus hirulldÙwceus. 
ltfelittophagus meridional is. 
..Jfelittophagl/s albifrons. 


KIXG FISHERS. 
Cor)!thorJlis C)'allOstigma. 
IsþidÙw ?latalolSls. 
Ce1J,le rudis. 
CerJ'le maxima. 


HORNBILLS. 
B)'cll1listes cristatus. 
Bucorvlts caffer,- the ground Hornbill. 


HOOPOES AND TREE-HOOPOES. 
Uþuþa africana,- the African Hoopoe. 


Order, PSITT.\CIFOR:\1ES. 


PARROTS. 
Agaponlls lilialla; (sp. 1107.'.). 


Order, GALLIFOR:\IES. 
GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 


Gu ttera 
fowl. 
MUllida 
fowl. 


FRANCOLINS, GUINEA-FOWLS. 
edoltardi " the crested Guinea- Pler1llstes humboldti. 
Francolill.lts sllclle;'i. 
COrlluta,' the common Guinea- FrallcölÙlus johnstom' (sf. !lO'l'.) 


L Excalfactoria adansOlli]. 


TurnLr ?Wlla. 


QCAILS. 
r Cotur71Ù' capmsis 1- 


HE:\lIPODES. 
TurllÙ: leþurtllla. 
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SAND GROUSE. 
Pterocles gutteralis,o the 1\1 weru Sand Grouse. 


RAILS, 


Crex crex. 
Porzmza bail/oni. 
Rallus cærulescells. 


Limllocorax niger. 
GallÙlII/a chloropus. 
Porplzyrio smaragdollotus. 


FIN FOOTS. 


Podica petersi; the Finfoot. 


[ Grll s paradisea 7 J 


CR.\NES. 
Ba/earim chrysopelargus. 


BUST ARDS. 
Otis lllelmwgaster
' the black-bellied Bustard. 


[Phænicopterus roseus]. 


Order, PHlENICOPTERIFOR
lES. 
FLAl\lINGOES. 
[Phællicoptt'rltS minor]. 


Order, ACCIPITRIFORl\IES. 
SERPENT HAWKS. 
Polyboroides fJpicus; the naked-cheeked Vulturine Hawk. 


NeoPhnm Pileatus. 


,"UL TURES. 
[OtogJps auricularis ?l 


Melierax gabar. 
Astur POliz01wides. 


SPARROW-HAWKS. 
A ccipi/er metanoleucus. 
Accipiter mÙwllus. 


As/urillltla lllonogralllmica. 


BUZZARDS. 
Bu/eo desertùrltlll, 


Loþhoaelus occipi/alis; the black 
Eagle. 
Sphaelus bellicosus
. the "'arlike crested 
Eagle. 


EAGLES. 
Crested He/o/anus ecauda/us; the Tailless Eagle. 
Haliaetus vocifer; the Screaming fish 
Eagle. 
Gypolzierax mzgolensis; the Vult urine fish 
Eagle. 


KITES. 
Elanus cæruleus; the bluish Swallow- .JIillilts egJ'P/ ius . 
tailed Kite. Baza sp. illc. (probably 'l'erreauxi). 


Falco millor. 


FALCONS. 
E1J.tlzrt7plt
- dickÙzsolli. 


OSPREV
. 


Palldioll lzaliælus; the Osprey. 
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Order, ARnEIFoR
IES. 
IBISES. 
[ Hagedashia hagedash]; the iridescent 
H agedash Ibis. 


ibis ætliiopica
' the sacred Ibis. 
Plegadis fiz/cine/llIs" the glossy Ibis. 


Herodias ralloÙies,. the Squacco Heron. 
Herodias alba / the Great Egret. 
Herodias garzetta / the Lesser Egret. 
Herodias bllblilcus
' the ox-frequenting 
Egret. 
Ardea cinerea,' the common Heron. 
Ardell Pllrpurea / the purple I [eron. 


HERONS. 
..,.1 rdea goliatli / the Goliath Heron. 
A rdca lllelll1ltJceplzalll. 
Ardca ardesillCll 
BlItorÙles atricapilla. 
Nj,cticorax Il)'cticorllx,- the night Heron. 
ßcJtallrlls pusillus,' the Ettle Bittern. 
A rdelta s tllr III i. 


Scopus ltmbrettll / the tufted U m bre. 


STORKS. 
[Ciconia abdimii]; the White-bellied Stork. AllaJ'tolllus lamelli
lJerus
' the shell-eating 
[Jlj'cteria .miegalensis]; the Saddle-billed Stork. 
Stork. L 1 TaJltalus ibis]; the Tantalus Stork. 
Leptopti/lts llrgala
' the l\Iarabu Stork. 


Order, PELEC\mFoR:\IE
. 
I'ELlC\NS .-\
D CORl\IOR.\XTS. 


Phalacrocorax africallus" the small Cor- 
morant. 
[ ? Phalacrocorax guttltralis]; the white- 
necked Cormorant. 


Plotlts levaillallti; the Darter or Snake- 
bird, 
PekcaliUS minor / the small Pelican. 
[ I Pelecallus ol/ocrota IllS]; the large Pelican 
(on Lake Tanganyika). 


Order, PODICIPEDIDIFOR
IES. 
Podiceps c<lþmsis
' the South African Grebe. 


Order, AXSEIHFOR
IES. 
(;EE
E .\XD DUCKS. 
Plectroþterlts gambensis
' spur-winged Goose. 
SarcÙliornis melallOl/o/a " knob-nosed Coose. 
Chellalopex æg)ptiacus..- Egyptian Coose. 
DmdroC)'cna 'i'Ùluata t 
DendroC)'clla fltl'l'a (Tree Ducks. 
De1UlroC)'cna an.-uata } 
A lias sparsa I l ' I k 
- rue )uc 'S. 
A1lllS xanthor/I)'IlCll J 
Querljlledula pUllctata
' the .\frican Teal. 
Pa-eilone/ta er),throrhynclw
' the red-billed I )uck 
JVyroca bntllllCll / the brownish Pochard. 
Thalassiorlus lmcollotll,' the stiff-tailed I }uck. 
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Order, \H.\R.\DRIIFOIÜIES. 
Parra africmza." the" Lily-trotter" or J açaná. 
(E"diCllemus capensis / the Thick-knee. 
Cursorius (Rltinoþtilus) chalcopteros.." a Courser. 
Clareola þratillcola / the collared Pratincole. 


PI,OVER
, 
Lobivllllellus albiceþs l . 
Lobi1/a11ellus senegalus J Spur-wmged Plovers. 
Vallellus illOrll11tlls 
Valleliits sþecioslts } Lapwings. 
Vallelilts crassirostris 
f'ãnel/lts leucoþterus 
Cllaradrius þecllarills ) Sh PI 
{ ore overs. 
O,
l'echus trico/Illris r 


SKIPE AND STILT I'LO\-ERS. 


Trillga subarqullta.. a Knot. 
Tringa lllÙluta. 
Machetes pugnax / the common Ruff, 
Totanus hyþoleuClts 
 
Totallus glareolll l Greenshanks. 
Total/us ltebularius) 


CallÙzago nigriþt'1l1lis.. the South African 
\Y oodcock. 
Rll)'llcllll'll cape1lsis
' the painted Snipe. 
Ehmantopus lzimanlopus.. the Stilt Plover. 


Order, LARIFOR:\IES. 
GULLS. 
Larlts cirr/LOcePlllllus,. the striped-headed Gull, 
Hydrochelidoll leucoptera j the white-winged Tern. 
RhYllchops ,ßwirostris
' the orange-heaked Scissorbill 


Order, COLUl\IEIFORl\lES. 
PIGEO:"S. 
Villago delalalldii j I )elalande's Fruit-pigeon. 
Columba arquatrL-r,. the Great purple 'V nod-pigeon, 
Haploþe/ia jO/l1lstoni (sp. nov.); Johnston's nove, 
Turlltr semilorquatlts } 
Turtllr caþicola Turtle Doves. 
Chalcoþelia afra / the bronze-spotted ground Dove. 
Tympanistria 
l'mpmlistria,. the \\-hite-breasted "T ood-clove. 
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The Crocodile is the most striking reptile in British Central 
--\frica on account 
of its abundance and the enormous size to which some specimens attain. ,.As 
far as we know there is but one species represented in this part of the continent, 
and that is the common 
--\frican crocodile (Crocodilus Ililoticus). .--\t the same 
time I would point out a fact which I have noticed here as in \Vest Africa, that 
there are crocodiles apparently possessing the feature deemed peculiar to the 
alligators-that of two of the lower tusks at the extremity of the muzzle fitting 
into pits in the upper jaw on either side of the nostrils. I have frequently 
made efforts to send home a skull showing this, but some fatality always seemed 
to attend these specimens and either none cp'me to hand or else the point I am 
now describing was already known to naturalists and was dismissed as of no 
particular interest. 
The River Shire is a favourite haunt of these monsters which in that river are 
of exceptionally large size and great boldness. The power of their jaw is 
enormous. .A crocodile which used to frequent the landing-place at Chikwawa 
on the Lower Shire (where it carried off many victims amongst the natives), one 
day rushed at an iron pail which was being let down into the ri\Ter to draw up 
water. It seized the pail, crumpled it up in its mouth and drove great holes 
through the iron with its long teeth. The pail was withdrawn and for some 
time exhibited as an example of what a crocodile could bite through. At Fort 
Johnston, on the Upper Shire, near Lake Xyasa, the crocodiles would rush up 
to the very bank and seize people heedlessly standing near the water's edge. 
Several of our Indian soldiers were killed in this way until the river bank was 
guarded by a palisade. The crocodile seldom eats its victim immediately it 
has been killed by drowning. It prefers to stow it a\\Tay in some crevice or 
hiding-place under thc water until it is partially decomposed. The normal diet 
of these reptiles is fish without which, of course, they \\"ould scarcely exist, as it 
is only a rare incident for them to capture a mammal of any size; an incident 
which, given a number of crocodiles in any stream or lake, can only occur to 
each one at most once a year on an average. Curiously enough they do not 
appear to eat water birds. Some sportsmen have told me that when they shot 
ducks or gecse and the birds fell into the water, the crocodiles have snapped 
them up, but such an incident has never been witnessed by myself In lagoons 
and on sluggish rivers where the water is covered with floating pelicans, spur- 
winged geese, ducks of all kinds, cormorants and gulls, and in the shallowcr 
parts with innumerable wading birds, crocodiles are also present, their heads 
appearing just above the surface of the water, amongst the birds, or their bodies 
laid out in the sun on sand banks or propped against stranded trees. On the 
sand they may be seen lying fast asleep while water birds of all descriptions 
are standing about them. I confcss except in the case of the spur-winged 
plover which warns the crocodile of danger, I cannot understand why this 
pact should exist bet\\Tcen the graceful and the grote')que, and why birds 
should enjoy an immunity denied to mammals. Yet it is true that mammals 
can co-exist with crocodiles in the water, for otters are very plentiful on the 
Upper Shire and the crocodile and hippopotamus do not appcar to fall foul 
of one another. Yet men, baboons, lions, leopards, antelopes of all kinds 
approaching the water's cdge are liable to be scized and draggcd under by 
the crocodile. 
.--\lthough so many natives lo<:;e thcir li\"cs evcry year as victims of thc 
crocodile thc negroes of Central ...-\frica arc singularly careless of dangcr in this 
rcspect. As a rule the crocodile nevcr attacks human bcings \\ hen thcre are a 
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number of them together in the water. It is only" hen a man or woman IS 
alone that the crocodile makes his rush. 
As regards the crocodile's movements it does not appear to be realised by 
most people how he gets over the ground. I find there is a general idea that in 
some way the crocodile slithers along on its stomach till it reaches the water. 
4-\S a matter of fact the great reptile walks or runs over the ground on its feet 
,\'ith the body carried horizontally and raised some inches above the surface of 
the soil. In this way it trots along on its short legs in a manner which is 
neither imposing nor picturesque, but which seems consistent with rapid move- 
ment. I have ne,'er seen this represented in pictures which are either done 
from dead crocodiles or represent the animal at rest on its stomach. 
The Tortoise order is represented by the CÙlJlxis, or Hinged tortoise 
(C bellitlJla), by various species of Tcstudo, by the Sterllotlul'rus, and in the 
lakes and rivers by soft leathery-skinned tortoises of the genus C}doderllltl. 
The last-named are carnivorous. Their shells are leathery and are not out- 
wardly divided into segments. The upper jaw is prolonged into a short 
proboscis. These river tortoises which spend the greater part of their lives 
in the water and mud are very fierce and with their horny jaws can give a 
severe bite. 
Varanus lizards are common and sometimes attain six feet in length, 
measured from the tip of the very long tail. They are altogether carni,"orous 
and subsist chiefly on small mammals and birds, but their favourite article of 
diet is eggs. 
\s the skin of this lizard under the name of " Iguana" is much 
used nowadays for making bags and purses it might be ""orth while to export 
V aranus skins from this part of 
 \frica, as it would encourage the nati,"es to 
keep dO\\'l1 these mischievous reptiles which cause much damage in poultry 
yards by eating the eggs and killing the fowls. 
Among other lizards may be mentioned the handsome Agama (Li. COIOJlOrlllll 
or a closely allied species) which appears to extend its range from \Yest Africa 
where it is extremely common. This Agama is almost the prettiest coloured 
of all lizards, the male having an orange-scarlet head and throat, a steel-blue 
body ,,,hich in parts becomes cobalt. while the upper half of the tail is deep 
blue and the remainder bright red (the female is olive. spotted with brown), 
The most vivid development of these colours is certainly seen in \Vest Africa; 
indeed the species I have observed in 
 yasaland is apt to have the scarlet tints 
replaced by orange ,,-hile the blue is a little less vivid. Three other species of 

-\gama not so remarkable for beauty have been sent home by us. Unfor- 
tunately the 
\gama ,,-ith the gorgeous colours loses them rapidly after death. 
\Ve have discovered five species of chameleon, belonging to the genera 
Challlæleoll and Ralllpholeoll. ..t\ll these were new to science. One of these 
chameleons attains a \"ery considerable size in the male-about eighteen inches 
from the tip of the snout to the tip of the tail. This animal can give a 
severe bite owing to the strength of its jaws and the sharpness of the ridges 
of serrated bone which constitute its teeth. It is very savage and ,,"ill 
occasionally dart at the hand, open-mouthed. The male has a great scaly 
horn projecting from his head. 
Although venomous snakes are so well represented - for we have at 
least one cobra, a tree cobra (Doulraspis), a horned viper, the puff-adder, 
and the Cape viper (Callslls)-it is wonderful how seldom one hears of 
natives dying from the bite of a snake. The cobras are chiefly dangerous 
to live-stock. They kill and carry off ducks and fowls, and sometimes out 
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of sheer ill temper have struck at and killed a tame crane or a young antelope. 
The cubra or one of the cobras which inhabit this part of Africa has the 
extraordinary faculty of ejecting its \"enom by a spasmodic movement of the 
muscles pressing on the poison gland in such a way as to spurt the venom 
through the air for a considerable distance from the perforated tooth. The 
snake is said to aim at the eyes and if the poison enters the eye it apparently 
sets up a severe inflammation, though it is only fatal if it manages to enter the 
blood, On the Congo, as in South A.frica, the same peculiarity is noticed in this 
snake, which for this reason is called by the Boers" the spitting snake." 
In all my se\"en years' experience of British Central Africa I cannot recall 
a single instance occurring ,,-ithin my knO\\ ledge of a native, European ur 
Indian having been killed by a poisonous snake. Of course I \\"ould not allege 
that such cases do not occur amongst the natives (who have a great dread 
of snakes); I only say that although continually enquiring I have never had an 
instance brought to my notice. On two occasions, at least, my servants were 
struck by puff-adders, but the wound ha\"ing been cauterized and the men dosed 
with enormous quantities of \\'hisky a complete recovery ensued. Of course it 
is possible for the puff-adder to bite without causing death even if no remedies 
are taken. as the poison gland is sometimes exhausted or even at some seasons 
of the rear less \\'ell supplied than at others. \Yhen we first set to \\'ork to 
clear the site of a to\n1 at Chiromo in 1891-92 snakes \\"ere all over the place. 
They chiefly inhabited the huge ant hills of the termites, but wherever they 
came from they swarmed o\"er the ne\dy-cleared ground, especially in the cool 
evening. On one occasiun walking up the main street in the dusk I heard 
a low hissing sound under my feet, stopped short, and a long cobra glided out 
from between my feet. making no gesture of menace but quietly retiring to 
a neighbouring dust heap. I am almost a<;hamed to say I killed it here, 
crippling it \\"ith clods of earth. but considering its magnanimity \\'hen crawling 
bet\\ een my legs it deserved to l!ve. Yet, during all this period I never once 
heard of a native or European being bitten at Chiromo, and certainly no one 
died from any such cause. The natives, however, speak with great dread of 
certain snakes, abo\'e all of the :\Iamba, or tree cobra (Delldraspis) which in 
the breeding season is very savage and will dart out from the grass or bush and 
attack passers-by. 
Pythuns are sumetimes met with of a very large size; one that was 
measured was 18 feet :2 inches long. Of course they are not poisonous and 
are only dangerous if anybody deliberately placed himself in contact \\"ith the 
snake and allO\\'ed it to coil round and crush him. --\s a matter of fact the 
python is a rather defenceless creature, inasmuch as its bulk is large and it 
is easily wounded, while not being as agile as smaller snakes in escaping or 
having any powers of defence but actual contact. Yet pythons will, if suddenly 
disturbed. be ready to stand at bay. Once near the north end of Lake]\; yasa J 
suddenly disturbed a python in a thicket through \\'hich I was groping along 
a native path. The snake barred my \\'ay and was so menacing that I had 
to return to the camp ancl get a gun tu shuut it. 
There is nothing specially remarkable about the Batrachians so far as they 
are yet known. 
 \ list of those that ha\ e been identified will be found amung 
the appendices to this chapter. 
That remarkable connecting link, the mud fish (Protopler"s) shuuld be 
found in most parts of British Central 
-\frica. but hitherto it has only been 
reported from the Tangan) ika district. The French missionaries on that lake 
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assert that the female carries the ova in a kind of sac attached to her abdomen, 
until they are hatched. 
Dr. GLinther is of opinion that barely a third of the fish in the rivers and 
lakes of British Central Africa have as yet been made known in spite of our 
recent collections. He is probably right, and remarkable discoveries may yet 
await us, especially on Tanganyika, where numerous travellers have reported the 
existence of an exceedingly large fish which occasionally rushes at boats in a 
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FISH OF LAKE :-;YASA 


threatening manner. Similar rumours of a very large fish in X yasa are 
prevalent. Both Commander Cullen and Lieutenant-Commander Rhoades (of 
the Lake Xyasa gunboats) have reported curious circumstances tending to show 
that some very large fish or marine animal li,"es in Lake 
 yasa, which amongst 
other things can bite off and carry a\\"ay as a bait the brass log which is to\\"ed 
behind the vessels. It may not be more than a huge species of Bagrlls, a 
Siluroid fish. Specimens of this creature have been already obtained which 
reached nearly six feet in length. 
The fish of Lake N yasa, of Lake Chil \\"a and of the Upper Shire offer many 
examples which are excellent for eating,l with firm ,,"hite flesh and few bones. 


1 A new genus of fish was ohtaincd from Lake Kyasa-E/lgrauliC)'þris þingulS. Dr. l;Ünther says 
of this fish: "It might be preserved in a \,ay similar to anchm-ies and "ould form a useful addition to 
the food of the European community." By the courksy of thc Zoological Socicty I am cnahled to gi\"e 
an illustration of it here. 
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This is also characteristic of the fish of Tanganyika and almost all the other big 
lakes and rivers, though except where the river is sluggish and somewhat 
lacustrine, the fish appear to be small and singularly full of bones. l\Iost of the 
ordinary streams contain fish of cyprinoid type, more or less like the barbel. 


EllgralllÙypris þillg11is 


APPENDIX IV. 


LIST OF THE REPTILES, BATRACHIANS, AND FISHES 
RECORDED FROM BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


XOTE.-This list is mainly based on the papers published by Dr. A. Giinther and 1\1r. G. A. Boulenger, 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 1 have also inserted the names of species knO\\n to be- 
present in the country, though not represented by specimens sent home. These additions are placed 
between brackets. 


Class, REPTI LIA. 


Order, CROCODlLIA. 
[ Crocodill/s mlotzel/s]; the common Crocodile. 
Order, CHELONIA. 
Cin)'xis be/lialla 
. 1 the Hinged Tortoise. 
Sternothærlts sÙlltatlis. 
Cycloderma frenatulIl" the Soft Tortoise. 
Aquatic: ordinarily kno'.vn as the 
Lake N yasa Turtle. Carnivorous. 


[ 7fstlldo cakarata] I 
[ Testudo þardalis] ' T T . 
. - rue ortOlses. 
[ Testudo geome/nca ] J 
[Testlldo al/gillata] 
[ H01ll0þlts fellloralis] } Areolated 
[Holllopl/s areolatus ?] Tortoises. 
Order, 


Helllidactyll/s lIlabouia.. a Gecko. 
M abouia 'lJaria ì 
lIJabouia quillquetæ/liata Sk . k 
(". -J J - m s. 
ùeþszna tetrauat"tyla 
Lygosollla sltlldezlalfi 
Gerrhosaurus ßm.!igularis. 
Lygodactylus capel/sis. 


SQU.-\l\IATA. 


LIZARDS. 
L..J'godactylm alzgularis (sþ. nO'll.), 
[Agallla colollorlt1ll.] 
Agallla atrieollis. 
Agallla 1Il0ssalllbica. 
Agallla kirkii. 
Varallus albigularis 
.l\I 't L' d 
Varamts oecellilbts ) om or lzar s, 


CH.UIELEO.:'JS. 


Challlæleoll dileþis / Flap-necked Chame- 
leon. 
Challlælcoll isllbellÙll/s (sp. 1lO'lI.). 


Challlæleoll lIlellerz.. 
Rhalllpholeoll þlatyceþs (sf. 1IOV.). 
Rhalllþholeoll brach)'ltrzts (sp. 1/0'i"). 


1 Sent alive to the Zoological Gardens. 
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Sub-Order, Ophidia. 

O
VENOMOUS SX
KE
 
Typhlops obtuSlts.. the Burrowing Snake. Boodoll lineatlts. 
[
rtholl sebæ]; the common _ \[rican Lcptodira rltfescells. 
Python. L yeophidiulIl horstoekii. 
Uriechis eapensis. Ahæ/ulla irregularis. 
Coronella olivaæa, var. dlllllenïii. Ahæ/lIlla 1lfglccta. 
HOlllalosolllcl lutrix. Dryiophis oaltslÏ. 
Dasypeltis seabra, Psallllllophis sibilllllS I Hissing 
Psallllllophylax 7.lariabzïis (sp. /l07.1.) / the Ditto, var. interllledia )0 
Rat Snake. 


Sand 
Snakes. 


VENO
IOUS SN.\KES. 


iVaja nigrirollis; the Black-necked Cobra. 
[Naja flat'a ?]; the South African Cobra: 
? the Spitting Cobra. 
[DeIldrasPis angus/ieeps 1] ; the Tree- 
Cobra; the dreaded "
Iamba." 


CausIIs rostra/lis. 
CtlUSUS rholllbeattls,' the Cape Yiper. 
Eitis arietallS,' the Puff Adder. 
Bi/is gab01zlea,' the "River Jack" Viper 
of '''est Africa. 


R1l11a johmtolli (sp. nov.). 
Rana JI)'assæ (sp. nov.). 
Rana fasciata. 
B reviæps mossalllbiells. 
SeoleeolllorPlms kirkii. 


Class, A
;[PHIBIA. 
Order, EC.-\UDXL\. 
CassÙla sellegalensÙ. 
Bllfo regularis. 
Arthroleþtis macrodaetyla. 
RaPPia eÙzdÙxntrÙ. 
Raþpia vasata. 


Class, PISCES. 
Sub-Class, ÐIPNOI. 
[Protopterlts alllzectms]; the African l\Iud Fish. Reported from Lake Tanganyika, but 
not elsewhere in B.C.A. 


Chromis squalllÍþennis. 
Chromis SltboCltlaris. 
Chromis mossambielts. 
Chrolllis johlzstlÌni (sp. nov.). 
Cllromis letllrinlls (sp. no7./.). 
Chrolllis rendalli (sp. nov.). 
Chrolllis telras/igllla (sp. /lov.). 
Chrolllis callip/erus (sp. no7./.). 
Cllrolllis kirkii (sp. 1lov.). 
Chrolllis 7.f.Jillialllsi (sp. nov.). 
Helllichromis modes/us (sp. nov.). 
Helllichrolllis livz,zgStOllii (sp. 1lov.). 
Helllicliromis robustus. 
Hellliehrolllis dilllidiatus. 
Helllichrolllis longiceps. 


Sub-Class, TELEOSTO:\I1. 
[Order, ACTINOPTERYGII.] 
Hellliehromis afer (sp. nov.). 
Oreoehrolllis shirallU!ì (sp. llOZI.). 
Docilllodus joh/lstolli (sp. 1I0'l/.). 
Corematodus shirallltS (s/'. nOll.). 
Bagrlls meridÙmalis (sp. no7.'.); the great 
Cat Fish. 
[11falajterurus, sp. inc.]; the Electric Cat 
Fish. 
Labeo eoubie. 
Barilius f!:uentheri (sp. IlOV.). 
EngrauliC)'Pris pilzKllis,' new genus. 
HaPloehilus johnslolli (sp. nov.) 
[Pristis, sp. ille.]; the Saw-fish. 
This creature comes up the River 
Shire from the Sea as far as Chiromo. 
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On most of the "'ell forested hills the Land Crabs of the genus Thclphusa are 
common. 
I t is ""ell known that the water mollusca of Tanganyika exhibit some 
resemblance to marine forms; it is also stated that shrimps and sponges are 
found in this lake and .J/rdllsæ, 1\Ir. J. :Moore, who ,,"as dispatched to 
Tanganyika by the Royal Society to thoroughly examine its marine fauna 
will probably, ere this book is published. have described his discoveries and 
enunciated his theories in this respect. l 


APPENDIX V. 


LIST OF LAND AND FRESH \-VATER MOLLUSCS RECORDED 
IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


NOTE.- This list is founded on that puhlished by :\Ir. Edgal A. Smith in the Zoological Society's 
Proceedings for 1893, in his paper on the collections 
ent home by Mr. Richard Crawshay and myself. 


[Anon sp. illc.]; the large Black Slug. 
Ennea hilmiltoni (sp. llO'lI,), 
Ennea karollgalla (sp. 1107.1.). 
H. lix 7f1h),tei (sp. 1107'.). 
Li7'Ùlhacia Illlotim. 
BulilllÙws sticlus. 
Lilllicolaria Illartmsiana. 
Achatina,- of various uncertain species. 
(The AchalÙlæ are huge snails which 
attain the largest size of any terrestrial 
gasteropods. ) 
Ampullaria 07'ata. 
Lanistes solidus. 
.I anistes affinis. 
Lanistes 11}'aSsam/s. 
Lanistes 07'ltlll. 
Viz'iþarlls tanganyicfllsis. 
Viviparus m'weruensis (sp. nov.). 


Vi'l!iparus cra7t l shayi (sp. 11071.). 
Viz'tparlls caþillacms. 
Cleoþatra johnstolli (sp, nov,). 
Cleoþatra 11l'WerueJlsis (sp. nov,). 
.iJIelalIÙl tubercalata. 
,JJldania nodiciJlcta. 
.J.J:[elania turritosþira. 
.ilIelallia woodwardi (sp. nO'll.). 
.J.1Idllllia 1ll7c l entf1lsis (sp. nov.). 
11felaJlia il1litatrix (sf nO'll.). 
.J.JIelania crawshayi (sp. nov.). 
Physa Jlyasalla. 
Physa karoJlgcnsis (sp. nov.). 
Planorbis alexandrina. 
Unio 1l}'asse?lsis (sþ. 1107.1.). 
UlllO johnstoni (sþ. nO'll.). 
Pliodoll sþekei. 
11Iutela (Spatha) Jlyassfllsis. 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF 
LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS FROM ZOMBA 


By EDGAR A. SMITH. 


This collection was made by 1\1r. A. "'hyte on the Zomba plateau at an ele, ation 
of 500 feet and upon Chirad,wlu 1\1ountain and its slopes during July and August, 
1895. It was presented to the British Museum by Sir Harry Johnston. The 
species are not very numerous, about thirty altogether, but probably half of them 


1 There would seem to be, howcver, from the collections of shells we have sent home from lakes 
:\lweru, Tallganyil
a, and Kyasa, a certain similarity in the types, so that Lake Tangan)ika does not stand 
quite alone in the possession of a peculiar fauna. In the Appendiccs I give a list of the land and \\ atcr 
Mollusca collected hy us. 
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are new to science. .Many of them are represented by large series of specimens, 
The large number of new forms is not altogether surprising. as this particular 
region has not previously been worked for land shells, and we know that in most 
cases the African land shells are not widely distributed, each having its special 
locality. Of course there are exceptions, and a very interesting one is worth 
referring to, namely Kaliella banakþormsis of Pfeiffer. This little snail was originally 
described from specimens from Bengal and it is also recorded from other parts of 
India. I have noted its occurrence in the heart of Madagascar. Messrs. 1\lelvill 
and Ponsonby described it as a new species from the Transvaal, under the name of 
Helix (Trochona11Ùza) þretoriensis, and in the British l\luseum collection there is 
a single specimen collected in Ashanti by 1\lr. R. A. Freeman. 
The following list is a summary of the contents of the collection: 


Helicarion 4 specIes. Hajallts I specIes. 
Pella I " AchatÙlll 3 " 
lI-facrochlamy s 2 " Sltbulilla " 
Marlellsia 2 " Opeas 3 " 
Kaliella I " Ennea 4 
Phasis " Streptaxis " 
Natalilla ? " Physo/,sis " 
R hachis . 2 " Pomatias " 
BulilllilluS 3 Lallistes " 


It is hoped that during the year opportunity will occur of preparing a detailed account 
of this very interesting collection. In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 
1893 I described a species of Ennea under the name of E. johns/om', after the 
administrator of British Central Africa. As this name had already been employed 
for a \Vest African form, the opportunity is now taken of substituting that of 
hamiltoni for the Nyasa shell, the name having reference to Sir H. H. Johnston's 
second name. 


In regard to Spiders, I append a list of the scorpions, spiders and ticks we 
have collected. 
There are large hairy Mygale spiders, and a handsome Nephila-usually 
purple-blue and yellow-builds webs of great denseness and strength from 
branch to branch of the trees and bushes across disused paths. There is a 
spider resembling a species of Gastracantha which I have found in the mangrove 
marshes in \Vest Africa. This creature has two extraordinarily long spines 
projecting from the sides of the abdomen. 
Scorpions are fairly abundant and of several species, two entirely new ones 
having been discovered on the island of Likoma. There is a terrible tick named 
by the Portuguese" Carapato,"l which inflicts a poisonous bite causing s\\'elling, 
great irritation, and occasionally a little fever. This tick is found in the Arab 
houses occasionally, and people bitten by it imagine that they have been 
attacked by a more than usually venomous bed-bug. 
Centipedes and millipedes are most abundant. Occasionally a very large 
centipede of greenish-blue colour with yellow legs is met with. This creature 
like others of its class is to some extent phosphorescent. I t inhabits the moist 
soil of the forests, is sometimes as much as six inches long, and its bite is very 
poisonous. The large, harmless millipedes live on decaying vegetation. They 
1 Probably of the genus A1-gas. 
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are usually a glossy black with innumerable orange legs and roll into a ball if 
touched. :Many of these centipedes in a young, half-grown stage, seem to swarm 
together. At the beginning of the rains one meets with them in writhing 
masses on the roads. 
Eartl1\\"orms 1 are present in the soil of the hill regions-sometimes of con- 
siderable size. Xematoid \\"orms, similar to that described by IVlr. F. Jeffrey 
Bell in my book on Kilimanjaro, occasionally occur in the intestines of certain 
mammals and in all the larger forms of J1IaJltis insects. The IVlantis appears to 
be peculiarly subject to their attack and yet to be able to continue alive until it 
has lost the greater part of its" inside," the worm finally occupying the whole 
area of the abdomen. The" Guinea" worm, or tape-worm, is said to afflict the 
natives but certainly not to the same extent as in \Vest Africa. I\ 0 case of 
guinea \\"orm has come within my personal cognizance. Leeches are found in 
many localities. 


APPENDIX VI. 


LIST OF ARACHNIDA, CHILOPODA, AND DIPLOPODA 


[XOTE.- This list has been made out from our collections hy 
Ir. R. I. Pocock, of the British 
::\J llseum.] 


SCORPIONS. 


Archiso11letrus burdoi. 
* Scorþio viatoris. 
'l(.OpistllllCll1ltlws ruguloslls (sp. n07'.). 


SOLlFUGÆ. 


* Solpuga pall/dicola. 


SPIDERS. 


l\'éþhila lIlalabarensis. 
" llYlIlellæa. 
Gastracmztha jorlllosa. 
L vcosa ) S . d d 
- pecles not yet etermine. 
Heteropoda J 


TICKS. 


Argas sp.? (closely allied to A. 1IlOubata). 
Trolllbidiulll tillctoriulIl / small specimens. 


CENTIPEDES AND MILLIPEDES. 
Dacetll1ll torigon(iþoda. 
Trelllatoptychus afer. 
Scolopmdra lJlorsitans. 
* Alipes aþpendicltlatlls (.p. IlOV.). 
A rchispirostreptlts ' N " d ". , d 
0 1 t J ' at )et etelmme. 
uOll oþ}'ge 
Orodes1ll1ls 
 T . . 
C' 1 '1' " N e\\, but not yet descrIbed. 
k)pllærotllerwlIl _ 
* Inòicatcs species described and named by Mr. Pocock. 
L Called by the natives" Xyongolozi." 
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--\nd now we come to the consideration of the last class of animated beings 
of \\-hich it is necessary to treat in this brief description of the Natural History 
of British Central Africa-the insects: that class which seems to have been 
created for an almost wholly evil purpose. I f the old idea still prevailed that 
the E,-il principle was personified by a fallen deity one might well imagine 
that the class of insects was his contribution to the life of this planet. This 
idea certainly prevailed amongst the Semitic people of antiquity who called 
Beelzebub" the King of the Flies." From the point of view of man and most 
other mammals insects are the one class among their fellow creatures which are 
uniformly hostile and noxious. 
\nd this feeling that they were to be combated 
as the euemies of creation seems to have perpetually actuated the development 
of group after group of new creatures to prey on insects. Fish cra\ded out 
of the water to pursue primeval insects and became amphibians. Amphibians 
developed into reptiles and into mammals in the same pursuit, reptiles gave 
birth to Pterodactyls and to birds so that this hated Arthropod might be 
followed through the air; and mammals for the same end took to flight in the 
form of bats. Birds almost more than any other class have nobly devoted 
themselves to keeping down insects, and for this reason among many others 
deserve the gratitude and support of humanity to whom the insect tribe is 
almost more repellent and more hurtful than it is to less sensitive beings 
1\lr. H. G. \Vells, in his interesting book of imaginative foresight, The Time 
il1achiJle, has hinted at the awful development of insects which might ensue 
when these checks to their expansion were removed. \Vhen one reads of the 
many windmills at which philanthropy wastes its time in tilting one longs for 
some Peter the Hermit of Science to arise and preach a crusade against insects. 
\Vith the doubtful exception of the bee (and honey nowadays can be made 
artificially-is made artificially whether we like it or no) and the Cochineal 
Aphis (now supplanted by aniline dyes), I cannot call to mind one insect that 
is of any benefit to man. Even when the perfect insect exhibits bright colours 
or pleasing patterns, as in butterflies or beetles, it is on so small a scale that the 
effect almost requires to be looked at through a magnifying glass, and even 
then is paltry compared to the effulgence of birds or the beauty of certain 
mollusca, and at any rate is more than balanced on the debtor side by the 
mischief wrought in the larval stages: while in the bugs the contemplation 
of a certain garish brightness of colour or quaintness of pattern is turned into 
loathing by the fætid smell. There are, it is true, traitors in the camp-insects 
that try to be on our side by devouring other insects, but if with the disappear- 
ance of the rest of the class those too became extinct we could dismiss them 
with perfunctory thanks, remembering how in the Secondary epoch dragon-flies 
from over encouragement grew to the inconvenient length of two feet and 
probably presumed on their size and strength to attack the small mammals 
of the period. 
To those of my readers who are not acquainted with Tropical countries and 
their insect fauna this declamation may appear strained in its tenow-, but a 
prolonged residence in any part of Africa produces in one's mind a sweeping 
hatred of the insect race, a hatred not unmixed with apprehension, a dread 
lest by some unforeseen turn in the world's affairs the existing checks might 
fail to keep these creatures under, and that some awful development of insects 
might threaten man's very existence by direct or indirect attack-warfare with 
his body or the attempted destruction of his food supplies. Is this hatred 
ill-founded when we think of the ravages wrought by the Pltyllo.l:cra on our 
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vines; by the tsetse-fly on the horses and cattle with which we are attempting 
to open up Africa; by the jigger, or burrowing flea, which may make whole 
nations lame; by the mosquitoes which introduce all manner of diseases into 
the skin and render existence intolerable at all times in the low-lying parts of 
Africa, and, during the summer, in the northern regions of the globe; by the 
blue-bottle fly ,,-hich spreads blood-poisoning; the "fish" insects ,,-hich destroy 
our books and pictures; the maddening sand-flies; the gad-flies; the bed-bugs; 
the fleas; the lice; the termites which mine our houses; the warrior ants 
which drive us out of them; the tiny ants ,,-hich get into our sugar and jam; 
the ephemerides that rise from the river at night, extinguish an uncO\-ered lamp, 
fall into our soup and permeate it with a filthy taste; the kungu fly of Lake 
l\' yasa which rises in choking clouds and simulates a fog; locusts that ravage 
continents and produce widespread famine; beetles that bore into timber, that 
destroy hides, whose grubs eat away the roots of flowers and food plants; 
innumerable moths and butterflies ,,-hose caterpillars rival the locusts in their 
destruction of crops; bugs which suck the juices of valuable shrubs; hornets 
which inflict an almost deadly sting on no provocation; the thousand unnamed 
insect pests with which the gardener and agriculturist have to deal under the 
name of "blight"; and last in the enumeration but not least in its horror, 
the cockroach, that foulest of all insects, the very sight of which in its mad 
malicious lustful flight on some hot breathless night in .Africa or India round 
one's room fills one ,,-ith more abject terror and shuddering revulsion than 
the entry of any wild beast of our own class or human enemy or visitor from 
the other world? Even in well-ordered England what precautions one has 
to take against the encroachments of insects! But in A.frica beside this conflict 
the differences of opinion with slave traders and cannibals, the contention with 
lions and leopards as to the possession of domestic animals are incidents of 
a cheery rivalry with other forms of flesh and blood compared to this nightmare 
struggle with a class that knows nú pity, that shares with us no feelings, and 
owns with us a community of origin sO remote in its independent development 
that it might be the creation of another planet. It is surprising to my thinking 
that our asylums are not mainly filled with entomologists driven to dell/clltia 
by the study of this horrible class; on the contrary, however, by some sur- 
prising reversal of effect following cause, the study of insects appears to 
produce mild spectacled men of regular habits, dull sobriety and calm optimism, 
just as clergymen are usually the authorities on spiders, and men of thin-lipped 
virtue affect the study of that most disproportionate development of generative 
energy, the earthworm. 
This exordium is intended to explain why in my brief allusions to the 
insects of British Central Africa I should speak in terms of almost unmitigated 
blame. 
Butterflies are not perhaps so striking in beauty of colouring as in \Yest 
Africa, l\iadagascar, Tropical Asia, and South America. But as I have alread) 
said the beauty even of the most gorgeous butterflies is, in my opinion, trivial 
compared to that of an ordinary bird. 
The most interesting feature in some of them is mimicry of their sur- 
roundings. One butterfly frequently met with on the slopes of Zomba 
mountain offers the most perfect resemblance to a large green leaf when its 
wings are closed. The two pairs of folded wings meet together almost without 
a break in the line of contour, and the end of the slightly prolonged "tail" 
to the lower ,,-ings is apposed to the branch, thus imitating the stalk of 
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the leaf. The insect's legs are long and it has a way of tucking them up 
close to the body and contour of the wings. The colour of the outer side 
of the wings is dull green, and a dark green stripe runs right dO\\ï1 the middle 
to represent the midrib of the leaf. ] am fairly inured to surprises in Nature 
but I have been repeatedly taken in by these leaf butterflies, and to my 
amazement have seen what appeared to be the unmistakable leaves of a tree or 
bush taking to flight and then settling again, so that in a minute the eye failed 
to distinguish between the real and the false leaf. Some of the butterflies of the 
genus Papilio are handsome but they are widespread throughout Africa from 
the west and the north to Natal. There are also large smalt-blue "skippers" 
which are very rich in colouring. I t is remarkable that the clouded yellow and 
other species of butterflies more associated in their distribution with Europe 
should be met with on our high mountains. The names of these will be found 
in the appendix. 
The larvæ of a small moth named Tinea vastdla burrow into the horns 
of dead animals, horns, for instance, that are being collected as specimens. 
Soon a number of grey cocoons begin to protrude from the horn as though 
it were budding in all directions. \Vhen these are knocked off a round hole 
remains so that the horn is soon quite spoiled in appearance. 
I t might be mentioned that the caterpillars of certain large moths are very 
striking objects. They are nearly if not quite six inches long and covered with 
a flame-coloured plush of long pile. If touched, however, the extremely fine 
silky hairs will sting the hand and cause a rash. The caterpillars of other 
moths are vicious creatures that eject a stinging liquid from their mouths. 
A large carnivorous beetle with powerful nippers of the genus Te.flllts is 
remarkable for its beautiful iridescent-violet tint, but it can take a piece 
Qut of the finger if incautiously handled. Such other beetles as do not attempt 
to get into one's eyes or drill holes in one's specimens of horns, or bore through 
one's rafters and drop the sawdust on the furniture below, or destroy the 
European flowers in one's garden, or put out the lamp at night, or creep 
into one's 
hair or rustle between one's papers, or eat and befoul one's supplies 
-of grain, or crawl into one's ear, ought I suppose to be mentioned for their 
minute beauties or extravagant development of horns or wing-cases, but I have 
not the heart to do so. 
The common flea is fortunately not truly indigenous, that is to say, it is not 
found in the bush or in many unsophisticated native villages; it is chiefly con- 
fined to the European settlements and to the dwellings of Arabs or semi-civilised 
natives: though I cannot say if it is wholly absent from any native village. 
The burrO\\-ing flea (Sarcopsylllls pelletrmzs) is quite a new arrival in this 
country. It is a native of South America and the \Vest Indies where it is 
usually known as the" chigo" or "jigger," and as such is supposed to be the 
origin of the sailors' oath-" \Vell, I'm jiggered!" In the earlier .1 fifties" a 
ship from Brazil landed sand ballast at _\mbriz on the \Vest Coast of 
\frica 
and thus introduced the jigger into the soil. The animal slowly spread through 
the sandier regions of Angola and along the \Vest _'\.frican Coast towards the 
Congo and Sierra Leone. At first it made its way up the Congo slowly, but 
Stanley's expedition and the spread of civilisation over the Congo Free State 
carried the jigger far and \Vide. \Vhen I first visited the Congo the burrowing flea 
had scarcely got further up the river than Bolobo. Soon afterwards it reached 
the Stanley Falls and thence made its way to Tanganyika in the Arab cara\-ans. 
From Tanganyika it gradually spread southwards to Lake X yasa and \\'as first 
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heard of at Karonga about 1891. It reached South :Xyasa the following year 
and in 18 94 became a great pest at Zomba and throughout the Shire Highlands, 
finally reaching Chinde on the sea coast in 1895. Fortunately it is an insect 
which apparently only thrives on sandy soils and therefore in moist parts of 
:British Central Africa it is already commencing to disappear. At first it caused 
terrible sufferings amongst our naked-footed soldiers, policemen and postmen, 
many of whom became lame by its bites. It caused the Administration to go 
to great expense in prO\"iding boots for all these people. Gradually, however, 
the natives are getting used to its attacks as they are in \Vest Africa and in the 
\Vest Indies, and by care and constant attention to the feet are able to keep it at 
bay. The jigger is a very minute flea only just visible. The female creeps 
under the skin, preferring if possible those parts where there is a slight pressure, 
such as between the toes or fingers. The foot, however, is that portion of the 
human frame which it most usually attacks. Having burrowed under the 
surface of the skin the insect proceeds to lay a large number of eggs which, 
together with itself, are enveloped in a \\"hite sac. After laying the eggs the 
mother dies, the young ones hatch out and proceed to devour all the surround- 
ing tissue, burrowing in all directions until at last the neglected toe or other 
portion of the foot becomes honeycombed. In extreme cases mortification may 
set in and the whole foot be lost even if the mischief spread no farther. But 
such a case as this could only occur ,yhen the insect first makes its appearance 
in a new country and its advances are quite uninterrupted and neglected. If the 
jigger be removed within a few days after entry the removal is very easy and 
relatively painless, and the evil consequences are nil. Still Europeans who are 
obliged to live in jigger-haunted localities should be careful to have their feet 
examined once a day by a native servant. The natives are '"ery sharp eyed 
and on a white skin it is easy to see the jigger burrowing like a little blue point 
under the surface. A. little carbolic oil dropped into the hole from which the 
burrowing flea has been extracted will allay the irritation which is caused by 
some liquid the animal exudes, and will effectively kill any eggs that may have 
escaped from the sac. Fortunately the skin surrounding the sac is tough and a 
skilful operator easily removes it unbroken. The jigger attacks not only human 
beings but monkeys, dogs, fowls and turkeys. 
In like manner the bed-bug, which is a hideous pest in any village that has 
been occupied by Arabs or coastmen, is usually absent from those native 
dwellings inhabited by naked people whose habits are cleanly and whose scanty 
clothing affords no harbourage for this pest. The indigenous bugs are many 
but confine their attacks to plants, the juices of which they suck. "\Iany of 
these bugs are brightly, e\"en handsomely coloured, but all of them possess the 
same faculty of emitting (as a means of protection) the same horrible smell- 
a smell none the less disgusting from its near approach to being aromatic. 
The locust which so much afflicted British Central Africa during the years 
18 93, 18 94 and 18 95 was apparently the red locust of Xorth Africa,l and not 
any indigenous or South African variety. 
 This locust plague from all accounts 
began in the Egyptian Sudan almost simultaneously with the rinderpest, and, 
spreading southwards, gradually reached British Central Africa, passing on 
from there to South Africa, where it caused very serious losses. It would seem 
1 FachytylllS lIligratoriol
les ? 
:! Though of course there are several species of Pach),tylm in South Africa; but in the case of the 
locust plague of 1893-95, the locusts came down in swarms from the far north, from Galaland and the 
Egyptian Sudan, whence they also spread \\est\\ard to Sierra Leone. The locusts pa
sctl on steadily 
in a southerly direction, and have recently ramged Bcchuanaland and Natal. 
24 
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as though these locust plagues were not wholly unknown in the south-central 
part of the continent, though fortunately they are only occasional occurrences, 
and locusts of the rapidly-multiplying rapacious kind do not seem to have 
a permanent home north of the Zambezi, as they do in X orth and South Africa, 
no doubt because the climate as a rule is too moist for their constitutions. The 
terrific downpour of rain during the wet season kills the mature insect and 
washes its eggs away. Undoubtedly much of the damage \\-hich the locusts 
did on their first arrival was due to laziness on the part of Europeans and 
natives who either could not, or would not, bother themselves with adopting 
extraordinary means for scaring the insects from the crops. Locusts strongly 
dislike noise and tremors of the atmosphere. \Ve found at Zomba that an 
almost unfailing way to get rid of them when they descended in countless 
thousands on our gardens was to turn out large numbers of men beating drums 
and tin pans, clapping hands and shouting. The locusts then refrained from 
settling and passed on to less energetic neighbours. 
In extreme cases we fired off, with much effect, charges of òynamite. This 
never failed to dear us of locusts. Birds, of course, were our chief allies 
in combating this enemy. Xot only ordinary insect-eating birds but kites, 
hawks, and ravens; and this fact might be borne in mind by the European 
planter who is a little too apt to shoot these predatory birds which are in fact 
most useful in keeping down the locust tribe. The most effective locust killers 
are the crowned cranes already described, and for this purpose alone they ought 
to be domesticated and bred in large numbers both here and in South Africa. 
Another great pest is the white ant, or termite, which is not an ant at all but 
a 
 europterous insect distantly related to the cockroach group. The large, more 
or less conically shaped ant-hills of these termites are familiar features all over 
the country.l The white ant here is probably represented by the species Tcrlllcs 
lIlossalllbicus and T. bdlicoslis and by the genus Hodotcrlllcs. No termites as a 
rule are found above an altitude of 4000 feet; consequently on the colder 
plateaux of British Central _ \frica these and many other pests disappear. I t is 
also not very fond of a sandy soil and is absent in rocky country, preferring the 
red or whitish kaolin clay. In spite of its persistency it is possible to drive this 
insect away as I have repeatedly proved. 2 All ant-hills should be demolished 
and the ground below them dug up to about six feet in order to discover and 
destroy all the queens, as if one queen is left the community will simply rebuild, 
\vhereas if all the queens are destroyed they appear to wander aimlessly to their 
destruction. The white ants die if exposed to the light of the sun. They are 
very sensitive to light and only work in the daytime in earth tunnels which they 
build. It is these tunnels of red clay, which are sometimes made for many feet 
along the trunk of a tree until a dead branch is attained, which the ants are bent 
on devouring, that caused Professor Drummond in his work on Tropical Africa 
1 Other Termites, howe\ er, huild nests shaped eÀactly like a mushroom, and not more than two feet 
high, mounted on a tuùe-like stem. 
2 \Vhere the white ant is already well estaùlished in the foundation of a house, after every effort has 
been made to get rid of its nests from under the foundation without success, it can sometimes be induced 
to quit the building by the constant application of petroleum to the \\alls, as, like so many other insects, it 
detests the smell or taste of mineral oil. The first appearance of white ants in the plaster will be long 
clay tunnels appearing on the surface of the wall. These should be gently knocked off and there \\ill then 
remain a number of round holes out of which the white ants have come. These should be closed \\ ith a 
mixture of lime and petroleum and if this is done repeatedly the white ants will leave the place, especially 
if all the approaches to the wall from the floor of the room are further smt::ared \\ ith petroleum. White 
ants are not fond of sharing a building \\ ith human beings, or of the society of man, as they dislike the 
jarring sounds and the tremor caused by much traffic. There is no doubt they can be got rid of to a great 
extent in human settlements. 
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to compare the white ant to the earthworm in the creation of vegetable soil. 
Undoubtedly timber which falls to the ground is more rapidly reduced to soil by 
the thick covering of red clay with which it is coated by the termites. An 
interesting and lucid description of the termite economy will be found in the 
newly published volume on insects of the Cambridge 
\ratllral HistOJ)'. I need 
only remind my readers that there is a parallel resemblance between the social 
workings of the termites and that of bees and ants in that the community is 
divided into classes of breeding males and females, \\"Ol-kers and soldiers. The 
t\\"O latter sections appear to be females with the sexual organs undeveloped. 
The mature males and females assume wings and issue forth from the nest at 
the beginning of the rainy season in immense numbers, mostly meeting with a 
\\ ell-desen'ed fate from such mammals 
and birds as devote themselves to the 
destruction of these insects.! 
They are usually largely eaten by 
the natives who collect them as follows: 
They build grass sheds over the ant- 
hills just before the rainy season, and 
as the winged ants issue in enormous 
swarms from the small holes at the 
base of the ant-hill they fl)" straight up 
till they come against the grass roof. 
and fall down into pots set into the 
ground \\"ith opening mouths on a level 
with the surface. As the pots are filled 
they are covered with lea\"es. The ants 
are aften\"ards roasted, wings and all, 
dried in the sun and then pounded in a 
mortar and eaten as a kind of relish. 
If the winged ant is left to itself it soon 
jerks off the wings, of which it appar- 
ently only avails itself to fly for a short 
distance from the mothcr nest. _\t this 
season of the year the escaped termites 
generally ascertain where a dinner party 
is being gi\"en and fly to that house, entering it by any crevice, and making 
straight for the lighted table, where they proceed to cast off their wings into 
the soup and on all the other viands, adding one more to these many grievances, 
the total sum of which will no doubt lead me to devote the remainder of my 
existence to the extirpation of the hated class of insects. 
The Ort/LOptera are represented by the cockroaches, the earwigs, the mantises, 
the stick-insects, the locusts and crickets. 
I have already touched briefly on the subject of cockroache
. There are 
several native species which frequent the \'illage dirt-heaps, or are found in the 
forest, and one or two of these exhibit a certain amount of comeliness. The 
ubiquitous cockroach of Tropical ci\"ilisation is present in all large settlements, 
but it is not a true native of the country and is ne\Tcr found in the wilderness. 
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A TERr.1J J'E AXT-HILL 


I So important a factor is the termite in the economy of tropical nature that it has prohably caused 
the evolution of certain special types of birds and mammals. Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
Orycteropus, or Ant-hear of South Africa and the Jltlllis or Pangolin of Africa and India. These t\\O types 
of mammals live almost excIusiyely on \\ hite ants. 
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Scrupulous cleanliness and the absence of dark holes and corners in which these 
creatures may breed generally lead to its being kept under in houses and on 
steamers. 
\ cockroachy steamer is without excuse and indicates a careless 
and dirty captain. 
The mantises, or praying insects, offer a number of species, some of them 
very fantastic, others almost beautiful in their green colouring with large black 
and pink ocelli on the hinder pair of wings showing very plainly when the 
wings are folded. I t is curious how the female mantis has taken to the conifers 
recently introduced into the country, as a tree in which to weave her egg-case. 
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A STICK INSECT 


This is a heart-shaped, grey papery structure from which the young escape 
when hatched. 
An excellent idea of the weapons with which this horrible insect is endowed 
may be obtained from an article on the mantises in the Cambridge Natural 
History.! As will be seen the front pair of legs is greatly developed and the 
last two segments of the limb are furnished with teeth on the inner side. The 
last joint, or tibia, closes on the penultimate segment or femur, much as the 
blade. of a penknife springs back on its hinge into the case, thus catching 
between the sharp teeth of tibia and femur any object which the mantis may 
wish to grasp. The insect always stands on the other four legs with these front 
I Insects, part i. 
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legs folded up alongside its immensely elongated pro-thorax, the body gently 
swaying to and fro. \Yhen an insect approaches and is within reach, the mantis 
darts its fure limbs fon\Tards and catches the creature between tibia and femur 
It then ad\Tances the prey to the mandibles of its mouth and tears it a\\-ay 
again, thus biting off portions. It is a nasty insect to lay hold of as it can give 
one's fingers a \"ery sharp prick \\-ith the teeth of its huge fore limbs. X 0 one 
ordinarily would have a desire to meddle with the mantis, but the mantis 
unfortunately \\,ill not leave you alone at night. .t\ ttracted by the light of your 
lamp it flies in circles around it and you, generally ending by settling on your 
hair or hand, looking at you with its huge green eyes and ready at any offensi\-e 
movement on your part to tweak your ear or your finger. Fortunately the 


ferocity of the mantis (though 
it is said by some naturalists 
to be able to kill small birds) 
is mainly directed against its 
own hateful class, and it kills 
enormous numbers of insects, 
many more than it can eat; 
being in this respect the 
leopard of the insect race. 
killing for lo\-e of slaughter. 
The stick-insects (Plzas- 
lIlidæ) are very abundant 
in the long grass, and some 
of them imitate the yellow 
stems and grey leaflets of 
the sun-dried herbage with 
the most marvellous accuracy. 
Others simulate small dead branches with off-shoots and thorns, the main 
branch being mottled with spots like lichen. This tribe produces the largest 
insects of the pre
ent day, some of the Phasmidæ attaining to a length of 
eighteen inches. It is not uncommon to meet with them in British Central 
Africa a foot long. I give an illustration (page 372) of one obtained at Zomba. 
This is probably a species of Palophus, and measured nine inches in length. 
Locusts are represented by many species some of \\-hich are brightly 
coloured red-black and yellow, or blue and yellow. Others are a beautiful 
grass-green. l The indigenous grasshopper does not do an extravagant amount 
of harm, It is as I have already stated a red species of locust (probably 
Pachytylus lIligratorioidcs) from the north which has recently committed such 
ravages and has passed on in swarms to the south. 
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A LOCUSTID IKSECT 


(Probably Dolichoþoda) 


/ 


1 LOCl/s/idæ. Some of the Loms/idlc have enormously long antennæ. I givc an illustration of one 
drawn from life in Central .-\frica. Others of these Locus/idlc imitate leaves in a wonderful manner: 
others again with long green bodies have large \\ ings of vivid rose-pink, the wing cases, ho\\ cyer, being 
green so that the creature i<; only visible to the eye amongst the grass \\ hen it takes to flight. 
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The crickets are represented by several most repulsive forms. \Yhat can be 
more frightful than the mole cricket? Such an animal as this is a blot on 
creation. Some of the C}J'llidæ are extremely predaceous and carnivorous. I 
have noticed one, especially, which seems to frequent the native huts, lodging 
generally in the thatched roof. \Yhen I have been writing at my table by the 
light of a lamp and some fat, fluffy, stupid moth singed and stupefied with the 
oil is gyrating on the table, the predatory Cryllus will pounce on it from the 
roof and literally tear it to pieces before one's eyes. 
Large carpenter bees with black bodies and violet wings, and apparently the 
ordinary honey bee (
lpis) are common. I imagine the honey bee of Central 
.-\frica to belong to the genus Apis because it is possessed of a sting ,,-hich 
is not the case, I believe, amongst some of the honey bees of other genera 
found usually in tropical climates. These wild bees are present in almost 
all the forested regions and make delicious honey and excellent wax. \Vax 
indeed is one of the articles of export from British Central Africa, though the 
natives do not pay as much heed to collecting it as they might. These honey 
bees can be a great nuisance, sometimes, as they are very ill-tempered. In 
my house at Zomba they \,-ere continually trying to build hives in the chimneys 
and at times would swarm there in numbers, becoming so angry at being 
smoked out that they would attack and sting all who came near them. On one 
occasion when tra\Telling along the Upper Shire a few of my porters and myself 
stopped to rest under a shady tree, \Ye ,,-ere at once attacked by a s""arm 
of bees \\"ho stung us violently and whom we could only get rid of after running 
for nearly a quarter of a mile through the dense grass. I received thirteen 
stings on the head and neck. These being at once extracted and the places 
rubbed ,,-ith extract of witch-hazel, I felt no after ill effects. 
The female of an ugly creature possibly belonging to the genus Scolia 
makes its appearance during the rainy season in houses, attracted by the light. 
It has an extremely long flexible body, the end of which is armed with a 
formidable sting. The mason wasp is a familiar sight. I t has dark indigo-blue 
wings, yellow abdomen and black and orange legs. This wasp stings and 
benumbs caterpillars and spiders, then packs them into a mud cell \\ hich it 
has previously built on the \\"all of a house or in some such appropriate shelter. 
IIa\-ing deposited an egg in the cell together with the grub it seals it up with 
more mud and continues to build other cells until quite a large excrescence 
of red mud is gathered together. .\s the young grubs hatch su they gradually 
consume the stupefied but not dead victim. They then push their way out 
through the top of the cell and emerge as the perfect insect. It is said that the 
male of this species is very much smaller than the female and there is some 
doubt as to its identity. 
The mason wasp is rather a nuisance, however much good it may do by 
destroying caterpillars, as it invades all one's premises whenever a door or 
window is open and is perpetually building a nest on the back of books or 
on nicely-coloured walls, un picture frames, or even inside the piano if it can 
get there. It is also a great fidget, buzzing round and round one's head in 
circling flights; in fact when a mason "'asp has got into the ruum I have to call 
servants to catch it or drive it out before I can resume my work. X evertheless 
they are good-tempered insects not readily induced to sting, whereas the pale 
green-grey BcloJlogaster wasps, which build their papery nests of very long 
tubes on the roof of one's dwelling, are easily roused to hostility and sting 
fearfully. These are the insects which are mentioned by so many European 
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tra,-ellers as "hornets." I question whether any hornet is found in Central 
Africa, but the hornet is, after all, only one amongst many ,,-asps. 
Regarding ants: there are the tiny ones which in the more low-lying 
districts infest the larder and crawl into the sugar; there are the red tree ants 
that bite, enomously; and there is a black species living in marshy localities 
,d1Ích has formidable mandibles and whose puncture of the skin is like a 
nip of red-hot iron. This black ant is said to sally out at times to attack the 
termites. It is often met marching in armies of thousands "Thich make a 
perceptible rustling as they cross a road by a track which they have actually 
worn through the soil. The ,,"orkers pass along in the middle whilst the large- 
jawed soldiers are thickly clustered on either side. If the progress of this 
army should be arrested the soldiers scour the soil seeking for the enemy, and 
if the human obsen-er remained long in the vicinity these dauntless insects 
would ha,'e climbed up his legs and have fixed their jaws into his flesh with 
such tenacity that the head is often left in the wound when the body is pulled 
off. At times these ,,"arrior ants will enter a dwelling and force the human 
inhabitants to evacuate. In their passage through the house they destroy all 
cockroaches and other insects and e,-en rats, so that sometimes their visit is 
not an unmixed curse. I believe this is the same species of ant (or a nearly 
allied one) as that in \ Y est Africa whose savage propensities are utilised by 
negroes for a hideous torture. \Vhen it is wished that a person-generally a 
,,'oman-should die by inches, he or she is tied down on the ground by the 
home of these warrior ants. The ants are then thoroughly disturbed and 
enraged and left to wreak their vengeance on the unhappy human being at 
their mercy, ,,"horn in time they will not only kill, but whose flesh they will 
devour, leaving the bones picked clean. l 
Another ant remarkable for disagreeable qualities is the POllcra, a rather 
large-sized insect for this family, perhaps three-quarters of an inch long with 
the abdomen striped in black and white. The Poncra e-xudes the most 
offensive odour, something like the smell of the little European ant known 
as the Pismire, only ten times stronger. This stench becomes infinitely worse 
if an insect is killed when it will sometimes pervade the whole house. Persons 
who have not actually witnessed this are not able to conceive that such a 
terrible fætor can proceed from the body of so small an insect. I remember 
1\Ir. Sharpe complaining to me once that there ,,-as a bad smell like drains 
in the newly built Vice-consulate at Blantyre, though we both agreed that 
such was impossible because there ,,-ere no drains. As soon as I sniffed the 
scent, ho\\-ever, I felt sure it ""as the Ponera ant and on taking up the matting 
of the ground floor one of these insects was discovered crushed underneath, 
and once it was removed the smell completely disappeared. 
The Order Dip!t:ra shall conclude my survey of the insects. .L--\mongst other 
pests it produces at least three species of gnats (mosquitoes) ; midges-otherwise 
called" sand-flies"; enormous horse-flies nearly an inch in length; bluebottles; 
house-flies; gad-flies; and the celebrated tsetse. There is also a fly not as yet 
identified which with its ovipositor probes the skin of human beings e,Ten through 
clothing, especially on the legs or back, and inserts an egg. This egg develops 
into a small grub which is the cause of a very painful boil from which it event- 
uallyemerges. 
Of the mosquitoes there are, as I have said, apparently three kinds-one 


1 There \\as a case on the Kiger in the car:y "eighties" tried by Consul Hewett, wherein a negro 
missionary and his "ife \\ ere com-icteù of thus doing to death a nati\"e girl \\ ho had offended them. 
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large and brmn1 in colour found in the thick grass near to rivers or lakes in a 
low-lying country. This creature is called by the Portuguese" Mosquito man so," 
or "the tame mosquito," it being too sluggish to elude capture, especially \\-hen 
gorged with blood. This, in my upiniun, almost adds to the original injury of 
its puncture because the disagreeable insect allows itself to be smashed, leaving 
a smear of bluud. Then there is the ordinary grey mosquito (\\'hose bite is the 
most yenomous), a tiny little black mosquito, and a species of gnat found close 
to rivers, \yhich is barred grey and ,,-hite, and has plume-like antennæ. For- 
tunately in the Shire Highlands and on all lands well above 3000 feet-and 
most of the superfices of British Central Africa lies above this altitude-the 
mosquito is almost entirely absent. This is of itself an enormous gain to com- 
fort in living. On the River Shire, on some (but not all) parts of the coast 
lands of Lake Xyasa and around the south end of Tanganyika, mosquitoes are 
bad, though here again their presence depends a good deal on the condition of 
the adjacent country. If this is one mass of unkempt vegetation, especially 
lush grass, then mosquitoes will s\\"arm; but as soon as the land is cleared and 
cultiyated and the rank bush is kept under the mosquitoes lessen in numbers 
and eyen in some cases disappear. \Yhen we first occupied the ground on 
which Furt Johnston stands at the south end of Lake Kyasa, mosquitoes made 
life almost impossible, especially in the e\-ening. At this time if anyone walked 
out in a few minutes his neck was covered with blood and black with 
mosquitoes. Dinner \\"as only possible in the midst of thick smoke from 
burning weeds. Yet nowadays mosquitoes in this same place are a negligeable 
quantity. 
\t some seasons of the year they disappear altogether and at other 
times are met with in such small numbers that their presence is not much 
remarked. Undoubtedly the mosquito is a source of ill-health in Africa. 
A.part from the maddening irritation caused by its bites it would appear to 
introduce some unwholesome substance, and when the person bitten is in a poor 
state of health the mosquito-bites turn to ulcers which are difficult to heal until 
the sufferer is removed to a healthy locality. As a rule one receiyes fewer 
mosquito-bites in a native hut than in a tent because they strongly dislike the 
smoke of the wood fires, which are burned in every native d\yelling. 
IVlidges are very troublesome in certain places, especially localities near the 
ri\"er. They are even found high up on the hillsides. During the rainy season 
at Zomba it is difficult to sit out of doors and paint or read without having 
an attendant present with a fan to keep the midges away or without burning 
incense (as I used to do), the fumes of which drive them away.l 
Although the sand-fly is so minute as to be not much larger than a flea its 
bite raises a large white weal and is more painful than that of the mosquito. 
The hurse or "hippo" fly is a handsome insect of bronze-green and chestnut- 
brown and is of large size. It is not much of a pest in the highlands but 
swarms along the banks of all large rivers. I t is easily killed by a smart blow 
when it settles and is about to probe with its sharp proboscis. If it succeeds 
in piercing the skin it raises a large red lump which is irritable and sore for 
some days. 
The gad-flies are more annoying to beasts than to men; a horse will come 
in dripping with blood from their attacks after a ride through the grass during 
the rainy season. 
1 Incense as a pleasant protection from noxious insects is well worth carrying to Central Africa. It 
is much used by the Arabs and consequently can be bought readily at Zanzibar. Its fumes, thrown 
on hot embers, are not only very agreeable to one's sense of smell but drive away mosquitoes, midges and 
most other insects. 
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House-flies, except in some of the Arab towns and large European settle- 
ments or in places where much cattle are kept, are not nearly so se\-ere a pest 
as in South Africa or the -:\Iediterranean countries. Indeed, in cool places like 
Zomba the domestic fly does not give as much trouble as in many country 
houses in England. 
And now we come to the tsetse, perhaps the most serious of all the many 
insect pests of Africa in its check to European enterprise. It is difficult to 
overestimate the importance of the part played by this noxious little insect 
in pre\Oenting the opening up of Central Africa. 
This was first experienced by the earlier Portuguese Expeditions of five 
hundred or six hundred mounted men which would set out from Sena on the 
Lower Zambezi in the 16th and 17th centuries to secure the gold mines to 
the north and south. \\T e read in Portuguese records how their horses soon 
succumbed to the attacks of a fly. The riders were left without steeds and the 
expeditions came to an abortive termination, many of the Europeans dying 
of fever or succumbing to the attacks of the natives through having to make 
their way on foot. But for the tsetse-fly the whole history of South-Central 
Africa would be different. It would have been rapidly traversed by mounted 
men, not nearly so much ill-health would have pursued explorers and pioneers 
forced to travel on foot, and the whole question of transport would be rendered 
infinitely more easy as coaches and waggons could run and huge numbers 
of pack animals-horses, mules and oxen-might con\Oey goods which at 
present are carried on men's heads. Undoubtedly the tsetse-fly has checked 
the southward range of l\I uhammadan raiders from the north. But for the 
presence of this insect in the Congo Basin and in Equatorial East Africa, the 
l\Iuhammadanised negroes and Arabs of the Sudan would have spread much 
farther south than they have done already on their sturdy little ponies. 
The tsetse is a most insignificant fly in appearance. I give here drawings 
of it that I have done from specimens sent to the British l\Iuseum. I have 
purposely drawn these myself because the conscientious entomologist will 
persist in presenting to the public in illustrated natural history works and 
books of tra\Oel a tsetse-fly which the average traveller finds it quite impossible 
to recognise in A.frica, about three times the size of the largest bluebottle 
and with wings spread at right angles to the body.! 
\\"hen I first went to Tropical Africa I looked in vain for a gigantic blue- 
bottle with vivid black and white striping, and a proboscis half an inch long: 
it was a long time before it occurred to me that a small brownish fly with a 
faintly barred brown and \\-hite abdomen (which again was generally concealed 
by the closely-folded wings) could be the tsetse, though I knew it was a fly 
capable of inflicting a disagreeable prick on my skin and not infrequently 
drawing from me a drop of blood. This, however, is the appearance of the 
true tsetse (Glossina //lOrsittllls), and the drawing which I gi\Oe here very fairly 
represents its ordinary appearance with the wings closely folded over the back. 
The actual fly is a little smaller than the size represented in the dra\\Oing. 
Fortunately the tsetse-fly is not present in all parts of British Central 
Africa. Roughly speaking, it may be said that it is absent from any district 
that is above 3000 feet in altitude and is not found in many of the lo\\'- 
lying lands for some hitherto unexplained reason, no doubt connected with 
human settlement. It is present throughout the whole valley of the great 


I This figure is familiar to most persons in Livingstone's first hook of tra\"els. It has heen repeated 
and repeated in succeeding hool
s. 
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Luangwa River from the Zambezi to the verge of the N yasa- Tanganyika 
plateau. It is found on part of the upper course of the River Luapula and 
on the shores of Lake 1\1 weru, but is absent from the greater part of the country 
round Bangweolo. It is most abundant on the south coast of Tanganyika, 
disappearing, however, as soon as the slopes of the 
yasa- Tanganyika plateau 
are reached. On Lake Nyasa 
it is absent from almost the 
entirety of the east coast. 
On the west coast it is met 
wi th between Deep Bay on 
the north and the River Hua 
on the south, some patches 
in between, however, being 
free from it. From about 
Kotakota and the l\'Iarimba 
district it is absent. I t re- 
appears again south of the 
Marimba in the northern 
part of the coast lands of 
the Central Angoniland dis- 
trict. From the south coast 
of Lake N yasa it is almost 
entirely absent, but it is 
found again on a small 
portion of the Upper Shire. 
In the low-lying country 
round Lake Chilwa up to 
the slopes of 1\Ilanje and the hills near Zomba it 
is present. On the Central Shire at Chikwawa 
and Katunga there is no tsetse, but in the Elephant 
1\Iarsh below it abounds, as also in much of the 
Ruo district and in the district of the Lower 
Shire. Always, however, when the land rises to 
3000 feet and beyond the tsetse disappears. This 
insect has a great dislike to ,,-ater and a still 
stronger dislike to a congeries of human habita- 
tions. In consequence it is possible to convey horses and cattle up the rivers 
without the least danger of their being bitten, as long as they remain on 
the boat anchored in mid-stream. They are also quite safe in the middle 
of any collection of huts or in any town. It is a fortunate thing that there 
is no tsetse at Katunga or Chikwawa on the Central Shire, as live-stock 
can be brought the whole way by water to this place from the mouth of the 
Zambezi,Ilanded there and sent up to Blantyre, and can thence be conveyed by 
various routes which are free from tsetse-fly to the Upper Shire and so on to 
Lake X yasa. Another important fact to be borne in mind is that the tsetse-fly 
does not bite at night, therefore if a tsetse-haunted district must be crossed it 
should be done at night time-by moonlight if possible. It is said also that 
smearing the bodies of the animals with cow-dung will repel the insect. One 
bite of a tsetse-fly is not necessarily of much account, or even two; it is where 
the animal is bitten three or more times that the issue is certainly fatal, though 
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I The tsetse is apparently absent from Chinùe and <luelimane and much of the Zambezi Delta. 
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death is sometimes long deferred and may not occur till several weeks after the 
infection. The victim gradually falls off in condition, suffers from extreme 
depression and loss of appetite, and ultimately dies from apparent blood- 
poisoning. 
Donkeys are far less subject to the poisonous character of its bite than 
horses or mules; indeed it is said that the domestic donkey of East ,Africa 
which is only one degree removed from the Abyssinian wild ass, is imperdous 
to its attacks, and certainly none of those animals have died from tsetse bite in 
British Central Africa. :\Iajor Lugard, I believe, has found on his expedition 
to Lake Ngami, that his donkeys were the only animals which sun"ived the 
attacks of the tsetse. Dogs are killed by it and even cats ,,"ill not resist its 
attacks when too frequent. On the 1\1 wanza river, an affluent of the Shire nearly 
opposite to Katunga, the tsetse are so numerous that the only domestic animals 
which can be kept by the natives are fowls. Its bite on man produces absolutely 
no effect beyond the pain of the sharp puncture. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the ,dId game of Africa-the buffalo, the antelope and the zebra 
-are quite unaffected by the tsetse bite,l though their nearest congeners among 
domestic animals-the ox, goat and horse-are killed by this fly. So far as we 
can judge from specimens classified in the British 1\luseum the range of the true 
tsetse (Glossilla 1Il0rsitalls) extends from South Africa up to the Congo Basin, 
Lakes 1\1 weru, Tanganyika and the borders of Somaliland. A closely allied 
species comes from the Congo Basin, the Xiger Delta, and other parts of \Vest 
Africa, a fly which, so far as we know, is equally poisonous. I am not sure that 
the actual tsetse is not found in the Kiger Delta and in parts of the Congo 
Basin. Other species of Glossina inhabit other parts of ...\.frica but do not 
appear to be poisonous. In the greater part of the Xigerian, the Central and 
the Egyptian Sudan the tsetse is absent, thus permitting a far more rapid and 
healthy development and conquest of these countries, as horses are abundant 
and can be employed to mount cavalry and transport travellers while for trade 
purposes mules and oxen can be employed; and an unlimited number of cattle 
might be reared. 
The nature of the tsetse poison is not yet determined. It is not known that 
it injects any venom, it simply appears to insert the prong of the proboscis and 
suck the blood. Some have advanced the theory that there is no inherent 
poison in the tsetse itself, but that it inserts the germs of malaria. The 
argument sustained is that the wild animals of _ \frica have in the course of 
ages of adaptation become inured to malarial poisoning, but that they harbour 
in their blood the micro-organisms of malaria. These, passed on by the tsetse- 
fly, passing with infected proboscis from wild to tame animal, increase and 
multiply in the latter, which is not inoculated, and the beast dies not from a 
specific "tsetse" poison, but from malaria introduced into the blood by the 
tsetse. I confess, however, this theory, though ingenious, does not strike me as 
adequately accounting for all the facts. I cannot help thinking myself that 
the tsetse must secrete and introduce into the animal's system a peculiar 
venom which in the human being causes the bite to itch; but if so the poison 
would be of a similar nature to that of the flea, the gnat and the midge, all of 
which produce different effects on different people. In my own case the bites 
of fleas and still more of bed-bugs (especially in tropical countries) produce 
positively feverish symptoms whereas many other of my fellow-countrymen 
make little or nothing of these attacks. 
1 For simplicity of diction I speak of the tsetse" hite. " It is of course a juncture of the proboscis. 
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Certainly the tsetse tends to disappear before the presence of man and the 
one certain cure for it would seem to be the placing of all the low-lying parts of 
British Central Africa under cultivation and the settlement of innumerable 
negroes. Fortunately the fly does not much trouble our political economy for 
the further reasons that so much of the country lies above its habitat. In those 
districts where it is healthy for Europeans to settle the altitude is already too 
great to permit of the existence of the tsetse-fly. 


APPENDIX VII. 


LIST OF ORTHOPTERA, HYMENOPTERA, AND HEMIPTERA 


COLLECTED BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON AND OTHER OFFICIALS OF 
THE B.C.A. ADMINISTRATION IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


By W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.C.S. 


ORTHOPTERA. 


BLATTIDÆ. 
Leucophlæa maderæ. 
Gynopel/is ClJ'P/ospila. 
discoidalis. 


" 


Jl.fesops abbrez,ia/us. 
" gracilis. 
Parga sþa/ula/a. 
Xiphocera loboscelis. 
" haploseelis. 
" a/rox. 
Phyma/ellS hildebrandti. 
Pdasia allchietæ. 
ZOllocerlls sallguillolcll/us. 
" elegans. 
Taphrollo/a porosa. 
Cyr/aclllz/hacris rubella. 
" rujic0r111S. 
Schis/ocerca þeregrina. 
" (?) adlls/a. 
" (I) geJluale. 
ædipoda flll'l'1tJll. 
Chr%gonlls helllÏþ/erus. 
Phyllochoreia hipþiscus. 


GRYLLIDÆ. 
Cur/ilia africalla. 
Brachy/r)1þês lIlembranacea. 
Acheta billlacula/a. 
PHASGONURIDÆ. 
Libanasa fltsca. 
Clonia wahlbergi. 
Ellgaliopsis petersii. 
Pseudorhynchus pltngms. 
lIfecopoda la/ipeJlnis. 
T
gra spiloPhora. 
Arall/ia spÙmlosa. 
LOCUSTlDÆ. 
AcrÙla phara01zis. 
" pelillcida. 


HYl\IE
O PTERA. 


FOR:'rlICIDÆ. 
Campono/lis macula/Its. 
Hoplolllyrlllus gaga/es. 
Dorylus diadellla. 
Pal/o//zyreus pes/ilm/ius. 
Carebara colossus. 


MUTILLlDÆ. 


.JjIu/illa igllava. 
as/ar/e. 


" 


SCOLllDÆ. 
DÙlis sulca/a. 
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BE:\IBICIDÆ. 
Bf1Jzbex undlliata. 
P01>IPILIDÆ. 
Pompilzl!ì bracatlls. 
SPHEGIDÆ. 
Peloþæus tcklolli. 
Pronæus m axilla ris. 
Sþhex bohelllalli. 
Y ESPIDÆ. 
Polistes lIlargÍ1zalis. 


EU1>IEXIDÆ. 
EUlIlelles tinctor. 
R1ZYllChiulll synagrioides. 


APIDÆ. 
.lIfegachile rujivê1ltris. 
" term in ata. 
Aþis ligustica. 
Xylocoþa africa1la. 
" 1ligrita. 
ßavorufa. 


HE
nPTERA. 


SCUTELLERIDÆ. 
Sphærocoris argus. 
Lib)'Ssa duodecimþunctata. 


COREIDÆ. 
Jlictis heteropus. 
Petascelis renzipes. 
PYRRHOCORIDÆ. 
Dysdercus fasciatus, 
REDVVIIDÆ. 
Petalochirus umbroslts. 
" variegalus. 
Harpactor segme1ltarius 
NEPIDÆ. 
Hydrocyrius colulIlbiæ. 
Laccotrephes ruber. 


PENTA TO:\IIDÆ. 
Atelocera foveata. 
" viridesecells. 
Piezoster1lUm 111 ucrona tlt Ill. 
Asþollgoþus nubilis. 
Pentatoma cincticollis. 
Rhaphigaster viridltlus. 
Ph)llocephala costalis. 
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LIST OF LEPIDOPTERA RECORDED FROM BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


NOTE.-This list is founded on the papers published by Dr. A. G. Butler, F.L.S., in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society for 1893 and 1895. The term sþ. novo indicates that the new species was first 
made known by our collections. 


RHOPALOCERA 


(Butterflies ). 
.lIfe/anitis libya. 
Gllophodes diversa. 
l1fycalesis (.lIIollotrichlis) rhacotis. 
.lIfycalesis (J1.Iollotrichtis) eusirus. 
J1.1ýcalesis (.lIfoliotrichtis) miriam. 
.lI:fycalesis ella. 
Samanta þerspicua. 
Physcællllra piolle, and do var.lucida, 
n. var. 


A11lauris ochlea. 
AlIlaurÍ5 lobellgula. 
A III a uris 'wh)'lei (sp. 11O'l'.). 
A mauris dominicllllus. 
LÙmlas chrysiPÞus. 
Li1Jlnas klztf{ii. 
Linlllas dorippus. 
Tirumala petiveralla. 
.lIfe/alli/is solalldra. 
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Neocænyra }/,thillloù!es (sp. 1lov.). 
rpthima itonia. 
Yfthillla granulosa. 
Jpthillla simplicia. 
Clzaraxes satuTllI/s. 
var. laticillctus. 


" 


" 


Jltllollia actia. 
Junonia sesall/lts. 
þmollia boöþis. 
þmollia delia. 
þt1lO11ia rebrene. 
Pyrallleis cardui. 
Proto..!{o1zioll/orpha dejÙzita. 
ProtogoniolllOrPha anacardii. 
C} ' lllOthoe theobene. 
Hamtl1ll1l1lida dædalus. 
Neptis agatha. 
Atella colulllbilla. 
Eup/lædra 11eoþhron. 
Euphædra coralia, 
PseudargY1l11is hegelllone. 
Crenis natalellsis. 
Crellis crawsha}'i (sf. nOl"). 
Crenis boisduvalii. 
lIfetacrellis rosa. 
,Jfetncrenis craws/layi. 
HamamtmÙla dædalus. 
Catztlla crithea. 
l\'èptis agatha. 
A tella colulllbÙza. 
Byblia vulgaris. 
Eurytda dr)'oþe. 
Iijp1l11is acheloia. 
Acræa vÙlidia. 
Aeræa eabira. 
Aeræa excelsior. 
Aeræa velltura. 
Acræa terpsichore. 
A cræa perrupta. 
Acræa lycia. 
Acræa doubledayi. 
Acra:a elllþusa (sp, nov.). 
Acræa þeriþhalles. 
Acræa ealdanna. 
Acræa acrita. 
Acræa guillemei. 
Acræa natalica. 
Acræa serena var. perrupta. 
Acræa arcticillcta. 
Acræa areca. 
Acræa acara. 
A eræa olleæa. 
Aeræa buxtoni. 


Charaxes joeaste. 
Charaxes guderimza. 
Charaxes 'ii,hvtei (sp. lIOZ")' 
Charaxcs bohemani. 
Charaxes castor, var. flaz'ifasciatus. 
Charaxes aehæmenes. 
Charaxes phæus. 
Chara.1- o es pithudoris. 
Charaxes cithO!roll. 
Charaxes tiridates. 
Charaxes nea11 thes. 
Charaxes bndus. 
Charaxes druceall/ts. 
Clzaraxes pollux. 
Charaxes eamlioþe. 
Charaxes ethalÙm. 
Charaxes lasti. 
Charaxes leonilllts. 
Charaxes violetta. 
Charaxes eupale. 
Charaxes varanes. 
Iij'Þolilllnas misipþlts. 
Iij'Polilll1las a!ciffoides. 
.lijþolimllas Ùlllria. 
Euralia 'iilahlbergi. 
Euralia lIlillla. 
Pallopea expallsa. 
Jzt1lollia artaxia. 
þmollia naclztigalii. 
Jzt1lollia tuge/a. 
þt1101Zia ?za talica. 
þOlOllÙl chapullga. 
þt1lO?zia cer}'lle. 
jzt1lOnia galami. 
þmollia aurorilla (sp. nov.). 
þt1lo1lia trimellii (sþ. nov.). 
þmollia calescells (sp. 1lO7).). 
fimollia elgiva. 
Jzt1lO1lia euallla. 
Junollia simia, 
þmollia dotlntha. 



Acræa sgall:;ini. 
Plallema johnstoJli. 
Alælla Jl)'aSSte. 
Alæna ll)'aSSæ, vaT. ochracea. 
Alæna alllæ::.ula. 
Po(vomlllatlts bæticus. 
Azalllts occidentalis. 
Taruclls plÙlius. 
1\ T acadllba sichela. 
TÙlgra alllellaida. 
LachnoCllellla bibulus. 
Ifyreus liJlgeus. 
Zizera kll)'SIW. 
Z15era luâda. 
Zizera gaika. 
Lycænesthes bubastus. 
L)'cæl1esthes adherbal? 
L)'cællesthes liodes. 
Catocll1J'SOpS osiris. 
Catoch1')'SOPS asopus. 
Castalius k'J.'þoleucus (sþ. nov.). 
Castalius calice. 
Azallus 1wtalellsis. 
Iolaus bllXtolli. 
Iolaus cæculus. 
jJIyrilla jicedula. 
TaniClls pulcher. 
Tatura þhilippus. 
Tatura cæculus. 
Virachola anta. 
Spilldasis llyassæ. 
Sþilldasis hOllleyeri. 
Axiocerses ammzga. 
Axiocerses harþax. 
Axiocerses perion. 
lJ1j'lothris agllthÙza. 
Mylothris rÜþþe/li. 
JJf)'lothris )'uld. 
Nychitolla atcesta. 
Co/ias edusa. 
Terias zoe. 
Terias leollis. 


Tagiades fieSits. 
Proteides erÙl1l)'s. 
Sarfllzgesa lllotozi. 


ZOOLOGY 


Terias regularis. 
Terz"as orielltis. 
Tei'acolus rhodesÍ1zus (sp. nOl/.). 
Teracolus phleg)'as. 
Teracolus llllax. 
Teracolus opalescells. 
Teracolus hildebrandtii. 
Teracolus Sltlfascia/lls. 
Teracolus sip)'lus. 
Teracolus elllÙzi. 
Teracolus theogone. 
Teracolus subvelloslls 
Teracolus olllphale. 
Catopsilia fiore/la. 
Catoþsi/ia p)'relle. 
Be/ellois severÍ1za. 
Belenois agripþina. 
Be/ellois gidÙ:a. 
Belmois crawshcl)'i (sf. nov.) 
Be/mois /h)'sa. 
Belenois ca6'Þso. 
Belenois lIleselltilla. 
Belenois dilllillltla (sp. 11OZ',). 
Phrissura 1l)'assmw. 
HerpæJlia eriphia. 
Glutoþhrissa saba. 
1\'epherollia thalassina 
Eronia leda. 
EroJlia deodora. 
Papilio lurlinus. 
Papilio policelles. 
Papilio portha011. 
Papilio f)'la.ies. 
PaPilio silllilis. 
Paþilio leollÙias. 
Paþilio corÙmells. 
Papilio lliVÙ10X (sp. 11OV.). 
PaPilio dellloleus. 
Papzlio ophidicephalus. 
Papilio cOllstalltÙlus. 
PaPilio merope. 
Papilio erillus. 


HESPERIDÆ (Skippers). 


SaraJlgfsa Illoto:;oides? 
Sarmlgesa aslrigera (,p. Ilov.). 
1\ éþhile fimebris. 
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Caprolla pilla ana. 
Cajrolla jamesolli. 
Hesperia drolllus. 
Aderos philallder. 
Aderos pi add liS. 
O.'\,
1'Þalpus ruso. 
OSlllOdes ranoha, 
Heteroþterus forlllosus (sp. ?lov.). 
(ydopides quadrisignatus (sþ. nov.). 
CydopÙ!es midas (sp. nov.). 
y'Clopides willemi. 


Padnuma watsolli (sþ. nov.). 
Gegenes letterstedti. 
Baoris frdltelilts. 
Baoris illcollsþiclta. 
Baoris amadhu? 
Halpe nigerrillla (sp. nov.). 
Halpe lugells. 
Baracusfenestratlls (sp. nov.). 
Ceratrichia stellata. 
Acrolllachus ? jOhl1Stolli (sþ. nov.). 


HETEROCERA (:l\Ioths). 


Cephonodfs h
vlas. 
Ælloþlts hirzmdo. 
Chærocalllpa osiris. 
Daþhnis nerii. 
Nephele accelltifera. 
Nephele fimebris. 
Ægocera mellefe. 
Ægocera fervida. 
CharilÙla amabilis. 
XmltllOspilopteryx sltþerba. 
Antiphe!la atrinotata. 
Syntolllis ceres. 
Diospage scintill1l11S (sþ. nov.). 
1\7(:lt1'os)' mploca procrioides (sþ. nov.). 
A llOlIlæotes nigrivelloSlts (sþ. nov.). 
StaþhylÙlOchrous whytei (sþ. nov.). 
Plerefes thehvalli. 
Leþista trimenii. 
Deiopeia þlllchella. 
A rgina leonina. 
Argilla alllanda. 
Egybolia paillantÙla. 
Hibrildes norax. 
Rhanidoþhora phedonia. 
Canopus rubripes. 
LaClþa bizonoides (sp. nov.). 
Artaxa ochraccala. 
Olapa fulzoínotata (sp. 1/07. 1 .) 
Aroa discalis. 
Leptosoma lel/conoe. 
Allthmll simPlex. 
Phial a costipwlcta ? 
PseudaPhe!ia aþollÙlllris. 


Bltllæa epithyrena. 
GYllallisa maia. 
Ædia dulcistriga. 
Polydesllla umbricola. 
Calliodes rÍl'uligera (sp. nov.). 
Calliodes glaucescells (sf. 1IOV.). 
Pllægorista zebra. 
Acol1tia grae!lsii. 
Patitla walkeri. 
Cy ligra 111111 a rudilÙlea. 
Cyligralllma latona. 
Cyligralllllla limacÙlll. 
3faxl/la caþe1lsis. 
Elltolllogralllma pardus. 
Elltomogramma lligriceps. 

l'sgollia algira. 
Dysgollill derogaJls. 
Gralllmodes geollletrica. 
Fodilia jollllStOlzi. 
Trigollodes hypþasia. 
Drasterill judicalls. 
Plecoþtera (sp. illc.). 
Azazlcl rubriCalls. 
Remigill 1Illltuaria. 
Remigia archesia. 
Rellligia repllllda. 
Lacerll capella. 
OphiodfS croceipellllÍs. 
Devll cOlllllloda. 
.PIl/sill eriOSOlllll. 
Hyþma abyssinialis. 
GlyPhodes sÙmata. 
GOllodela brollgusarill. 
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GjJllode!a kililll(l1ljarmsis. 
GOllodela zOlllbina (Sp. nov.). 
TephrÙza johnstolll' (sp. nov.). 
Stelllorrhages sericea. 


Harilalodes 1Iwltilinealis 
Lygropia lIluscerdalis. 
Cadorena simmta. 


APPENDIX IX 


LIST OF COLEOPTERA RECORDED FRUl\I BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


'511 NOTE.-This list is founded on the paper published by Mr. C. J. Gahan, 'l.A., in the Zoological 
Society's Proceedings for 18 93, 


CicÙldela clathrata. 


Rhabdotis au/ica. 
Diplognatha hebræa, 
Diplognatha silicea. 
PseudoclÙlteria Ùifuscatl1. 
Oxyihyrea vitti collis. 


Anthia fornasÙli. 
Graþhipterus salÙlæ. 
Scarites suþerczïiosus. 
Te.fflus violaceus. 
TdJlus delegorgllei. 
Cyclosollll/s (sp. inc.). 
R hathYlllus melanarius. 


Orectochilus bicostatus. 


Sternocera filllebris, 
Psiloptera proxima. 
Psiloþtera amicta. 
Psiloþtera (sp. inc.). 
Psiloþtera (sp. inc.). 
Agrilus grandis. 


Staþh
vlÙllts procerus (sp. nov.) 


Trox melancholiclts. 
A llaclwlcos C01l7)exus. 
Catharsius platycerus. 
Heliocopris japetlts. 
Onthop/zagltS bicalloms. 
Lepidiota lepidota. 
Adoretus (sp. illc.). 
Cl'phonistes vallatus. 
Trochalus (sþ. inc.). 
Anolllala (sþ. inc.). 
p(1pil/ia serena. 
Poþillia distinguenda. 
Goliathus kirkianus. 
Ranzallia petersÙl1la. 
.LVeþlzmÙles polychrous. 
CeratorhÙla prillceps. 
HeterorhÙza dOl/gata 
Genyodonta quadricoY/lis. 
Cetollia impressa. 


Lyclls (sp. inc.). 


Trachynotus sordidus 
A ncllOphthalllll/s silphoides. 
Catalllerus rugoslts (sp. 11011.) 
Zoþhosis agaboides. 
Rh),tidonota graaïis. 
Psallllllodes dilllÙliatus, 


.I.Yylabris dÙ:incta. 
lIfy/abris bihulllerosa. 
JIylabris tristigllla. 
Epicaltta nyasseJlsis. 
Epicallta cælestÙla. 
CorYlla apiciPllstulata. 
LÙus (sþ. inc.). 
Sphadasmus came/lis. 
Attelabus (Pleurolablls) , (Jþ. inc.). 
Blos)'rus carillatus, 
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JJIecas/,is 'If'h),tei (sp. nov.). 
Philematit/Ill 1llridipe1l11t'. 
Allubis frolltalis (s/,. 7107'.). 
Lophoptt-ra asperula. 
Tragoctjllllla variegate. 
CeroPksÚ caffer. 
c,Ylllatura bifasciata, (lar. nigrijolllis. 
l\ítOt:ris silllilis (sp. nO'l")' 
Phrissollla gigallteu1Jt. 
Phr)'llcta spinator. 
AþtJJJleC)'/la latifascinta. 


Sagra johll stolli (sþ. 11O'l1.). 
Corynodes dejeani. 
CorYllodes zOlllbæ (sþ. /lOll.). 
Colasposollla C)'all{(lCUpreu11l. 


Colasposollla (sp. inc.). 
Cera/ces ferrugincus. 
C{'ralces 1lataleusis, 
Ceralces orllata. 
A!t"chna clarki. 
Oides collaris. 
, Diacalltha distillcta (sp. 1107'.). 
Diaclllltlza c017ifira. 
Ootheca (p. inc.). 
Pachytollla gigalltea. 
Cassida hybrida. 
Cassida þaru1Jl1JlaCltlata. 
Cydonia lunata. 
Epilachlla þa)'kullz: 
Epilachlla lurta. 
Eþilachna drcget: 
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AN ANGONI MAN FROM THE WEST NYASA DISI'RICT 
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CH.1\'PTER X. 


THE NATIVES OF BRI1"'ISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE INDIGENOL"S HUMAN RACES CONSIDERED 
ANTHROPOLOGICALL Y AND ETHNOLOGICALLY 


A s already stated in my review of the History of British Central Africa. 
the 
ative Races of this part of Africa belong at the present day to the 
Bantu 
egro stock-entirely so, linguistically, and mainly so physically, 
though in certain tribes there are traces of a former Bushman-Hottentot 
intermixture. 
Considered from the point of \"iew of language-relationships, customs and 
traditions, the Bantu negroes of the Eastern half of British Central Africa fall 
naturally into ten g-roups, which, commencing in the north-west and proceeding 
southwards and eastwards, may be enumerated as follows :- 
I. The 
\\\'embal stock,-to which apparently belong also the Awa-wisa or 
Aba-bisa,2 Ba-bozwa, Ba-usi 3 and the Ba-Iunga. The Awemba and kindred 
peoples inhabit the western portion of the K yasa- Tanganyika plateau, the 
district lying bet\\'een Tanganyika and 1\1 weru, and the country round Bang- 
weolo, and to the east of the River Luapula, with the exception of an enclave 
round the south end of Lake 1\1 weru and east of the Luapula, which is 
inhabited (at any rate as a dominant race) by the 
2. A-lunda. The Alunda are related to the A-rua, farther to the north, and 
belong to a very important and widespread branch of the Bantu people in the 
heart of South Central Africa. The Alunda or A-rua race once formed a huge 
kingdom in the southern part of the Congo Basin-a kingdom which extended 
from the vicinity of _\ngola on the west to Lakes Tanganyika and l\Iweru on 
the east, but which gradually split up into independent satrapies which became 
in time kingdoms by themselves. 
3. The A-lungu. 4 This group which like the A-lunda is specially notable 
for having reduced the plural prefix from aba- to a-, occupies the southern and 
south-eastern shores of Tanganyika, and a portion of the 
yasa-Tanganyika 
plateau. 


1 In Itawa these people call themselves .\ha-emba, and are sometimes spoken of as the Ba-bemba. 
2 In these parts the b is already melting into w at the beginning of words. 
3 Or We-usi. 
-l Sometimes calleel the Arungu-Amaml)\\ estock, \\ hich again arc related to the A-fipa on German 
territory. 
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4. The r\\\"a-nkonde l stock. This includes amongst other tribes the _\wa- 
wandia, the Awa-nyakiusa, the 
\wa-ndali, the A,wa-kukwe, the Awa-rambia, 
the Awa-wiwa, the Awa-nyamwanga, and the _'\wa-wanda and the ..'\wungu 2 
(the two last on German territory). The 
languages of the A wa-nkonde stock are gene- 
rally remarkable for their archaic character in 
preserving many old Bantu roots and gram- 
matical forms. Their full form of the plural 
prefix of the second class (referring to human 
beings) is almost always Aura-, the only races, 
with the exception of the Awemba, in which 
this form is met with. They inhabit the 
northern and north-west coasts of Lake N yasa 
and much of the K yasa- Tanganyika plateau, 
and extend north-westwards to the shores of 
Lake Rukwa. 
5. The Ba-tumbuka stock. This includes 
the \Va-tonga, the A-timbuka or Ba-tumbuka, 
and to some extent the \Ya-henga, _\-nyika, 
and A-poka, though these two latter groups 
are of somewhat obscure affinities. The \Va- 
henga may possibly be a mongrel race, formed 
by the mingling of refugees from many tribes. 
It is possible that this linguistic group may 
extend to the Upper Luangwa River. 
6. The Nyanja stock. This is the largest 
and most important of all and includes the 
following tribes:- The A-senga 3 of the north 
bank of the Zambezi and the river Luangwa; 
the A-maravi; the A-chipeta; the A-makanga; 
the Va-dema; the Va-nyungwi of Tete; the 
A-mañanja,4 of the Lower Zambezi, the Lower 
Shire, the \Vestern Shire, the Shire Highlands, 
the l\llan je district and the Upper Shire; the 
Ambo, south of the River Ruo; the Ma- 
chinjiri of the eastern bank of the Lower 
Shire;5 the A-nyanja of Lake Chilwa, of the 
south coast of Lake Nyasa and, of the eastern 
coast of that lake about as far north as the 
Portugo-German frontier; and finally the 
A -chewa of the west coast of Lake N yasa. G 
7. The Ba-tonga or Ba-toka stock, which 
includes amongst other sections the Ba-ramba 
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A M)/YANJA 


\ 


1 The word "Nkonde" means "banana" in some of the adjacent languages, and was no doubt applied 
with aptness to the North Nyasa district which is singularly rich in banana groves. 
2 Originally Awa-ungu. 3 Sometimes called Ba-senga: their language is closely related to Ki-bisa. 
-l This is a case of a double plural. The root -ílaJlja is the same as -Ilyallja (meaning a lake, a sea, a 
big water). AIa- which is often used as a trihal prefix would mean, "the people of the lake," but in 
course of time it became so united to the root -i'iallja that it is now preceded by an additional plural 
prefix, a- (aba-). 
:i This branch of the Nyanja stock reaches to the vicinity of the Quelimane district where it touches 
the 1\Iakua races. 
I; These people are sometimes called the A-nkomanga. 
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and Ba-Iala, and which occupies the country on the banks of the Ri,-er Kafue 
and between the Luapula and the Luangwa, and to which are related the 
Ba-nyai and Ba-toka on the south bank of the Central Zambezi. 
8. Along the course of the Zambezi from Zumbo to its mouth are a people, 
more or less attached to the Portuguese, of very mixed origin, the A-chikunda, 
who speak a mongrel dialect chiefly based on the 
 yan ja stock. The 
A-chikunda have no homogeneity but are compounded of the old slaves of the 
Purtuguese brought from many different parts of Eastern and Central .L--\frica, 
who are more or less loyal subjects of the Portuguese and who have de, eloped 
this lingua franca, the Chikunda, 
into which a large number of the 
Portuguese words are introduced. 
9. The A-IolC? and 
lakua group. 
This section only enters into a 
very small portion of the territory 
of the British Protectorate in the 

Ilanje district. Elsewhere it ex- 
tends right across to the east coast 
of Africa in the province of l\Ioçam- 
bique and along the 
Ioçambique 
coast southwards to Ouelimane, 
where a kindred la;guage is 
spoken: and lastly, 
10. The Yao peoples, the" \ Va- 
yao."l The Y ao are not present 
in British Central 
 \frica as indi- 
genous inhabitants but rather as 
invaders whose coming was not 
earlier than the middle of this 
century. ,..\t the present time they 
are settled in more or less numeruus 
proportion among the indigenous 
.--\.nyanja in the east part of the 
Shire province, on the south-east 
coast of Lake X yasa and at one 
or two places on the south-west 
shores of the lake. Elsewhere they 
extend as a native people along 
the banks of the Lujenda and Rm'uma rivers, and also inhabit the high 
plateaux between those streams, and march with the :\Iakua on the south-east 
and the l\Iagwangwara 2 on the north-west. 
In addition to the foregoing list of tribes which are really native tu British 
Central 
-\frica, may be cited the Angoni and the :\Iakololo, who are in reality 
not races but simply a ruling caste dwelling in the midst of British Central 
African tribes whom their ancestors subdued. The Angoni, and the :\Iagwang- 
wara on the north-east of Xyasa, are relics of former Zulu invasions of the 


A YAO :\IA'II 


1 The \"ao pronunciation of their tribal name is usually \Va.hiau with a distinct aspirate, which is the 
nlÜre remarkable as in all other words of the language the aspirate" h" is unknown, and \\here "h " has 
to be pronounced in a foreign word" s" is substituted. "\"ao" however i<; e\'identlya mndcrn contrac- 
tion of Yawa or "hia\\a." By the A-nyanja people they are known as A-jawa, 
2 A tribe of Zulu mongrels. 
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country.l The 1\lakololo, as already related, were brought by Livingstone and 
were mostly Bechuana and Baloi people from the Upper Zambezi. In their 
case they are scarcely even a ruling caste, having simply furnished some twenty 
headmen and chiefs to the l\Iañanja people who dwell on the Central and 
LO\\-er Shire; but inasmuch as their tribal name of l\Iakololo has been adopted 
by most of their subjects, and has become famous by the resistance offered 
in days gone by to the Portuguese, it is better not to leave them out of this 
catalogue. 
In the northern part of the British Central '\.frica Protectorate there are a 
few Wa-nyamwezi hunters and adventurers who are mostly in the employ of 
Arabs, or free lances on their own account. These men sometimes go by the 
nickname of "Ruga-ruga." A few mongrel Arabs and Swahili Coastmen may 
still be seen no doubt in the :;\larimba district of the Protectorate, at the north 
end of Lake N yasa, and in the Yao country; but there are numerous Arab 
settlements south of Tanganyika and near Lake l\1weru. Here the Arabs are 
of a better class, and having managed to keep on good terms with the 
Europeans they remain there undisturbed. Arabs are also said to have formed 
trading stations to the west of Lake Bangweolo. 
Yhere the Arab is not of 
African birth (a man of Zanzibar for instance) he is usually a native of 
Maskat, in South Eastern Arabia. 
The following information in regard to the Anthropol ogy 2 and Ethnology 
of the negroes of British Central Africa may be taken to have a general 
application to the natives of the eastern portion of this territory, except where 
any particular tribe is instanced, and where special features, manners and 
customs are noted in relation to one tribe which may not be shared by another. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
All black negroes possess a certain uniformity of type apparent to the 
European: that is to say, all the negroes inhabiting the coast regions of Western 
Africa, the basins of the Lower Niger and the Benue, the shores of Lake Chad, 
the basins of the Shari River and the Congo, of the Upper Nile and the Great 
Lakes, the East Coast, the Zambezi, and South West and South East Africa. 
The Nubians, Fulas, Hausas (perhaps) and the IVlandingos may be excepted 
1 This is the history of the Angoni (Zulu) invasions of British Central Africa according to various 
authorities, especially Dr. W. A. Elmslie of the Livingstonia :l\1ission, Upper Nyasa, who has worked for 
many years among these people: A tribe of Zulus originally conquered by Chaka at the beginning of this 
century assumed the name of Ngoni (Aba-ngoni). They were only partially conquered however, and 
retained their old chief under Chaka's suzerainty. But becoming dissatisfied with the central tyranny of 
the Zulu monarchy they started off in a body with women, children, and cattle for the north. They 
crossed the Zambezi at Zumbo, marched up between Nyasa and Bangweolo, and entered the Fipa country 
(which they conquered) south-east of Lake Tanganyika. From Fipa (where they settled for a long time) 
some stragglers under the name of \Vatuta reached as far north as the \Ïctoria Nya07a; others struck to 
the south-east and by dominating the indigenous people of Hehe and Ngindo stock east of Lake Nyasa 
founded the tribe of mongrel raiders known as the l\Iagwangwara. Then came a disruption of the Zulu 
kingdom in Fipa. The Ngoni-Zulus quitted that country and turned back to the West Nyasa countries. 
One section under l\Iombera settled in the Tumbuka country; another under Mpezeni in the lands between 
the N yasa watershed and the River Luangwa; and a third established the small Zulu kingdom in Central 
_-\ngoniland which is now ruled by Chi were. Where Chikusi's Angoni came from is not very clear: 
perhaps they branched off to South-west Nyasa at the time of the original crossing of the Zambezi, which 
took place in June, 1825 (the date is marked by an eclipse of the sun). Angoni is the Chi-nyanja form of 
their name in the plural and has become the customary term; but Ngoni or Abangoni is more correct. 
2 Anthropology is the science descriptive of the physical characteristics of man; Ethnology the 
consideration of his mind and the result of his mental processes, that is to say his arts, his customs, his 
beliefs. The first treats of man purely as one amongst many mammalian types; the other deals with him 
in his progress towards the demi-god. 
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from this sweeping statement as showing an unmistakable mingling with a 
lighter race and being more K egroid than negro. 1 X evertheless, within this 
wide domain of the black negro there is a remarkable general similarity of 
type; though it is usually possible for the practised eye to distinguish one tribe 
from another by the physiognomy. Yet if you took a negro from the Gold 
Coast of \\Test Africa and 
passed him off amongst a 
number of N yasa natives, and 
if he \vere not remarkably 
distinguished from them by 
dress or tribal marks, it would 
not be easy to pick him out; 
but though there is often an 
indefinable resemblance be- 
tween the individuals of one 
tribe which distinguishes them 
from the average individual 
of another tribe, still there 
are so many exceptions to 
this uniformity of type that 
the negro from a widely- 

emoved part of Africa might 
pass muster in almost any 
people in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate as merely 
a slightly aberrant local type. 
The average individual of 0ne 
tribe is taller or shorter than 
another, but all races of black 
negroes can exhibit very tall 
individuals and very short 
ones belonging to the same 
racial type. I n the colour of 
the skin there is a consider- 
able amount of variation. 
Here again there are extremes 
met with in the individual 
members of a tribe, as well 
as a general tendency to be detected in one tribe or another towards greater 
average darkness or lightness of skin. ...\s a rule the negro of British Central 
Africa is decidedly black, so far as any human skin is really black - the 
nearest approach to actual black being a deep, dull, slatey-brown. I should 
say that the average skin tint is represented by NO.3 in Topinard's specimens 
of the colours of skins,-that is to say it is a dark chocolate. But cases 
of a yellowish brown are not at all uncommon in individuals. This tint 
would be represented by No. 4 in Topinard's scale, except that it has a 
little more of the raw sienna colour than is given in Topinard's example. 
The negroes of the western parts of the regions under review, in Itawa, on 
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1 The Galla and Somali are of course emphatically Negroid, and are not included in this statement 
at all. They arc simply darker types of the f Iamitic branch midway in type between Semite and the- 
Negro. 
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the south end of Tanganyika and along the Luapula, might appear to the 
unobservant traveller a very red brown in tint; but this ,,'ould be owing 
to their habit of colouring themselves (like the people of the Congo basin) 
with powdered redwood or camwood mixed ,,-ith oil, or reel-ochre mixed with 
fat. Occasionally there are cases of positive" Xanthism," or a state of colora- 
tion similar in a much less degree to Albinism-namely that wherein the colour 
of the skin and the iris of the eye is quite a light yellowish brown. This type 
is very much admired by the negroes, especially in a woman; for their general 
tendency is to admire the lighter-coloured skin rather than the darker. The 
wives of chiefs have often been pointed out to me for special notice who have 
skins and eyes of this rather disagreeable pale yellow brown. Perhaps it is the 
iris of the eye being of this light yellow colour like that of a lion's eye, which 
is so disagreeable. Fine dark eyes with a pale golden skin would certainly 
appeal to the European's sense of beauty. 
Cases of Albinism, where the hair is yellowish white, the iris of the eye 
pink, and the body-skin an unwholesome-looking reddish white, are not un- 
common, though perhaps not quite so common as they are on the \Vest Coast 
of Africa. 
I do not think that any of the tribes in British Central Africa can show 
a difference of colour between the rulers or the ruling caste and the mass of 
the people. Some of the chiefs are blacker than the majority, others again 
are relatively light coloured. In regard to average depth of tint amongst the 
various tribes, I should say that those with the blackest skins! were the 
.A-lolo, the Atonga, the Awa-nkonde, the A-mambwe, the _\-lungu, perhaps 
the A ba-bisa and the 
\-senga. I have seen slaves from the Upper Luapula 
River, and from the still more distant Lualaba, who were so very black as 
almost to approximate in tint to the deepest shade given by Topinard, NO.2 
-(which shade however I believe to be impossibly black and not actually to 
be found on the skin of any human being existing). Some of the Senga and 
Ba-tumbuka slaves amongst the northern 
\ngoni are very black in colour. 
The lightest- tinted tribe is probably the Yao. A good many of the 
A-nyanja are light tinted, but it is a dirty yellow, which suggests ancient 
Bushman - Hottentot intermixture, and is often associated with a low type 
of face and a squat body. Occasionally a light - coloured Angoni is seen, 
"hich is no doubt due to his being of a more or less Zulu origin. 
As in all other negroes and dar1.;:-skinned races, the skin of the inner part 
of the hands and the sole of the foot is a pinkish-yellow. 2 The skin of the 
arm-pits is often much lighter in colour than the rest of the body. K egro 
children are invariably born with skins of a pinkish yellow, similar in colour 
to that on the hands and feet of the adult. The colour of their skin darkens 
rapidly, though in some infants more rapidly than in others. Negroes \\"ho 
are clothed from their youth up, and lead a life which does not much expose 
the naked body to the air, would appear to have skins slightly paler in tone 
than those of the average naked negroes. 
The texture of the skin is usually coarse and rough unless kept in good 
condition by constant washing and oiling. I ts natural oily secretion does not 
seem to be abundant, to judge by the dry scaly appearance of the skins of 
men who from one cause or another have been unable to have recourse to 


1 Each tribe hoy, ever constantly offering indiddual exceptions with specially light colour. 
2 Apud \"iros incircumcisos, glans penis colore carnoso est; sed glans circumcisa, ubi exponitur, 
nigrescit. 
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rubbing themselves with oil or fat. At the same time they perspire easily 
and freely, and the pores are certainly larger than in Europeans. The most 
offensive negro smell would appear to be connected with the glands under 
the arm-pits, which exude at times a secretion often confounded with sweat, 
but which would appear to me to be of a different character and more oily 



 


A 
lTONGA :\IAN (to show prufile) 


111 composition. I cannot assert that this exudation is specially connected 
with the sexual functions, or with any particular state of mind or body. 
Perhaps when the negro is perspiring heavily, he is more odorous than at 
other times. Yet this trait varies a goud deal in individuals, and on the 
whole (though not altogether) is more or less prominent according to the 
degree of cleanliness observed by frequent baths. In the clothed negro it is 
sometimes offensive to an appalling degree, rendering it \VeIl nigh impossible 
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to remain in a closed room with him. The odour is certainly stronger In 
men than in women. 
Except in cases of Xanthism the colour of the iris of the eye is black, 
brown, or very dark hazel. In some individuals the sclerotic, or "white" of 
the eye, is yellow and clouded; in others again it is very clear and white. 
The clear sclerotic generally accompanies the more refined type of feature, 
and the ob\Trse is the case when the "\"hite" is yellow and murky. The 
eyes are rather deeply set than otherwise. I have not seen any case in 
which they were prominent or á jlcur de Nte. Both the upper and under 
eyelids are occasionally thick and prominent, especially in the dull, heavy 
countenances of slaves, but in smart well-set-up men and women the upper 
eyelid is often cm-ered by the protuberance of the skin in such a way as 
gives a clear-cut, sharp, decided look to a face. I will not say I have never 
seen the eyes with an upward turn on the outer side suggestive of an almond 
shaped and a l\longoloid look; but such cases are very exceptional and rare 
-much more so than they are in the Congo region, where I have occasionally 
noticed negroes with a distinctly ,Mongoloid cast of countenance. The cheek 
bones are usually prominent-in some cases they are very prominent, though 
naturally in a good-looking face their development is less marked. The 
nose is almost always a negro nose-that is to say with a broad depressed 
bridge (depressed in the malar region), a snub tip, and broad, expanded 
nostrils. The average, not by any means the ugliest, type in it may be 
obsen-ed in my accompanying drawing of the head of an Atonga seen in 
profile. In some of the people of Itawa I have noticed noses with rather 
arched bridges, somewhat Papuan in type, the arch being rather over the tip 
than at the beginning of the bridge. 
There is never any prominence of the brows equal to what is seen in the 
Australian man. Still on the whole the brow is fairly prominent. Yet many 
of the women and some of the men exhibit that peculiar bOlllbé forehead 
with brows depressed over the nose which is rather well illustrated in the 
portrait of a young Bushman given on p. 53 of Chapter II I. The lips are 
usually everted and very large. I n some of the finer types there is, of course, 
considerable modification in this feature, though the thin lip ::-.een in the 
European or the Asiatic is never found amongst them. Some of the lips are 
so much everted that a considerable amount of pink skin shows. In the cases 
where the mouth is of a finer design and the lip is thinner nothing but the 
black skin of the outer part of the lip is visible. 1 The teeth are uniformly 
excellent-rather large-sized, white, and regular. I have never noticed any 
marked projection or exceptional size of the canines, not even as much as 
I have often seen in Europeans; certainly not such as can be seen in the 
remarkable Tasmanian skull at the Anthropological Institute,2 where the 
canines, especially of the upper jaw, are prominent, projecting, and slightly 
pointed. 
1 The thick everted lip of the negro is not, in my opinion, a Simian characteristic, The most ape- 
like faces in existing humanity are seen amongst the Chinese and Annamites. In these the upper lip 
is long, broad and rather turned in. The long ape-like upper lip is not infrequently seen amongst 
Europeans, in certain Celtic types. I imagine that when the negro type began to diverge from the 
original human ancestor he retained his long Simian lips, and he got into the habit of turning them inside 
out in order to expose the teeth more readily, and to accommodate the inconveniently long lip to the 
decreasing size of the jaws and the diminishing prognathism. 
2 Happy Tasmama, to have possessed the 11I0st ape-like form of man! Unhappy Tasmania, to 
have been so ignorant as not to appreciate your privilege, and to have e'\.terminated in your wanton 
ignorance this priceless survival! 
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The chin is rather retreating in the women, but occasionally the men will 
have fine strong chins, though strong and prominent in a peculiar way by a 
sharp bulge immediately under the 100\"er lip, a bulge which is clearly scooped 
out in a circular form on either side. As a rule there is a decided falling 
in of the jaw under the cheek bones while the jaw-bone again bulges out at its 
angle near the ear. I have never seen a continuously firm line of jaw, and 
another sign equally rare or non-existent is the cleft chin which is often seen 
in Europeans. The most prominent points of a negro's face, even of a good 
type, are the projecting cheek bones, the bulging forehead, the broad flat nose, 
deep and expanded nostrils, the everted lips, and the sharp, rounded, narrow 
chin. 
Almost all the male negroes of British Central .\frica grow some moustache. 
I t is ordinarily of scattered, thick, bristly hair, but sometimes the moustache 
hairs at the side are rather tightly curled. The beard is generally present 
but often reduced to a long tuft on the chin. In some cases, ho\\ever, it crosses 
from ear to ear (often diminishing or falling off in the depressed portion of the 
jaw-bone on either side of the chin), and a narrow line of \\hisker:-; (little curled 
hairs) is also present in exceptionally hairy men. The question of face hair 
is largely one of cultivation, or no cultivation. Some of the men discourage 
hair on their faces and pluck out the hairs with a tweezer, others allow them 
to grow unchecked, and never 
shave, with the result that the 
face hair is often scattered 
and weak in growth. The 
negro men of Central _'-frica, 
as of other parts of the con- 
tinent, who attempt to live 
like Europeans and begin by 
shaving their faces regularly 
(instead of plucking out the 
hairs as the savages do), can 
in course of time grow beard, ' 
whiskers and moustache not 
very much less in volume 
than those of the average 
European. 
In some of the Vao a 
beard of considerable length 
grows from the chin, but this 
would seem to hint occasion- 
ally at some distant inter- 
mixture with the Arab. On 
the other hand, the ... \tonga, 
who betray in their history 
and racial type no trace of 
intermixture with a foreign 
race, or with the coastmen, 
often possess long, pointed 
beards. The hair of the beard 
has less tendency to curl than 
that of the head or body 
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The colour of the hair on the head and face is invariably black in adults, 
though in extreme childhood the hair of head and body is distinctly brownish, 
even to being a light brown. In the children at birth and for a little time after 
birth the hair on the head anò body is nearly straight. The body-hair in 
children is a faintly discernible pale-coloured fluff, apparently a vestige of the 
body-hair \\'hich at one period of de\"elopment, antecedent to expulsion from 
the womb, clothes the human fætus in all races. It seldom lasts on the negro 
child for many weeks after birth. 
On the adult man body-hair is almost always present when not plucked out. 
..A,mongst many of these negroes there is a dislike to any hair on the body. 
That on the chest, arms and legs is plucked out, and the hair of the arm-pits 
and pubes is shaved, or also plucked out. But in many tribes and individuals 
no check is put on the growth of the body-hair. It is then most abundant 
round the nipples and right across the chest, and down the median line of the 
stomach. There is considerable growth of hair on the pubes,! and in the 
arm-pits, on the shins of the legs and, in a lesser degree, on the forearms. I 
do not ever remember to have seen hair growing on a negro's back, as may 
often be observed on the backs of Europeans and sometimes of the hairier races 
of Asiatics. The negro's body-hair is usually curled semi-circular in growth, but 
not as tightly curled as the hair on the head. Among these negroes of Central 
Africa, as among almost all the true black negroes, the hair grows evenly over 
the scalp and not in sparse separate tufts as in the Bushman-Hottentots. This 
style of growth, which the French call ßOCOJl1U\ is well illustrated in the photo- 
graph of a Bushman boy given on p. 53 of this book. 
The ear is ordinarily small, rounded, well shaped, and set far back, close to 
the head, but its original shape is often much 
modified by the various fashions which are 
in vogue for the lengthening of the ear-lobe. 
I n some portions of British Central Africa, 
notably among the Angoni-Zulus, the A-Iungu, 
and A-mambwe (as amongst the 1\1asai and 
other Eastern 
 \'frican races) a hole is drilled 
in the lobe of the ear, through which a small 
quill or reed is passed. By degrees the hole 
is widened by the introduction of larger sub- 
stances till at last the lobe hangs down in a 
hideous loop on to the shoulders. 
As in all true negroes there is a marked 
development of the breasts in the male. 
Pictures and photographs of beardless men 
are often taken for representations of women 
owing to the marked swelling of the breasts, 
and their slightly pendulous nature. Some- 
A:'I. ANGO:\'I FROM MmmERA's COUI'\TRY times it ha5 occurred even to myself to ask, 
looking at some youth, "Is it a man or a 
woman ?"-so woman-like would be the well-developed lIltlllllllre ,,"hich yet 
seemed inconsistent with the very straight shoulders and small hips. But 
with this exception there is nothing dubious about the manly appearance of the 


,. 


- 


] In Portuguese Guinea, or that portion of Africa which lies between Sierra Leone anù the Gambia, 
there is a race which possesses such an e)"traordinary gW\\ th of llair on the pubes, both in the mde 
and female, that it hangs down in a thick mat and cO\'ers the pudenùa. 
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male negro, whose virile development is as marked a.., it is in the man of 
European race. 
In the young \,-oman \\"ho has not borne children the breasts are plump, 
but are set rather low down on the thorax and the nipples have a tendency 
to turn up. \5 soon as a woman has borne a child the breasts are dragged 
dO\\ìl and become two ugly leather bags in appear- 
ance. This change is much aided by the prevailing 
fashion which holds such a thing creditable, if not 
beautiful. .Many women flatten their breasts by 
tying a band tightly round their chests. In some 
women the length of the pendulous breast is such 
that it can be turned back over the shoulder, and 
the child can be suckled when tied to its mother's 
back. The dra\\-ing on the next page shO\\'s this 
condition of the breast clearly. Cases of umbilical 
hernia are very common and begin in childhood 
from various causes. Occasionally the protuberance 
at the navel is considerable, resembling the curved 
neck of a gourd. 
I n both sexes the development of the external 
sexual organs is large-larger than in the European 
(white) race, more considerable still than among 
the l\Iongoloid (yellow) races of Asia, America, 
and the Pacific. l 
Amongst the men I have never noticed any 
cases of steatopygy. The women have, as a rule, 
well-developed buttocks, but nothing approaching 
the extraordinary appearance so characteri-.tic of 
the Hottentot. In men the development of the 
Bu\ WITH \\ ELL-VE\ï
LOl'ED BREASTS 
buttocks is less than in the Europeans, and in 
children it is extremely small, the child being almost straight up and down. 2 
The hands and feet vary a good deal in type. 
The thumb is often well developed, but the fingers have a tendency to be 
stumpy. I have never seen any but short nails. The lines in the palm of the 
hand are usually few and simple, but are very deeply marked in dark colour. 
The" line of head" is as might be expected usually short and not unfrequently 
is missing. Strange to say there is \'ery often a " line of fate" extending right 
up and down the palm. 


I Pudenda muliehria augentur simili sed non æqua ratione atque in simiis: nam smllal urn et cyno- 
cephalorum labra circum vulvam habent multo majora quam mulieres. Præterea apud simias os vulvæ 
,>olum a tergo ostenditur: anus alte locatus clunihus non celatur. Hoc modo etiam . Ethiopissa ex Africa 
centrali simiis similis est: nam præter labrorum clitoridisque auctum, os vuh-æ magis quam apud mulieres 
Europæas retro diriç;itur. \Jares _ Ethiopes penem eximia magnitudine habent; magis ex ratione cyno- 
cephalorum quam simiarum: nam simiae anthropoides pen em non perbrevem sed tenuem et glande minima 
atque pra
amta habent. In hac re inter multas alias indoles prisca in hominibus apparet, neque in simiis 
quæ aliter e\ olvuntur. In hac nudorum hominum terra penis parvus rarus est: in Africa Centrali, 
præsertim apud Nyas
1:: septentrionalis indigenas (Wankonde), vir mediocri corpore grande membrum 
virile plerumque habet. l\Iembrum quiescens fere sex uncias longum, excitatum usque ad novem vel 
decem uncias porrigitur. Pr.qmtium natura praJongum est: multae trihus igitur circumcisione utuntur. 

 One of the chief points in \\ hirh the anthropoid apes differ from man is in the poor development of 
the gluteal muscles. Sir Richard Owen styled them "bird,rumped" in consequence of this want of 
posterior de\.elopment, a development which is to some extent the result of the upright position, though 
that the remote ancestors of man had a tendency to fleshy protuherances on either side of the sacrum is 
shown in the swollen callosities on monkeys' rumps. 
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The commonest type of foot is one which is well illustrated in the accom- 
panying illustration of \Yankonde men, in which the great toe is rather shurt 
and much on a le\-el with the other toes. Sometimes the toes are a good deal 
spread out, and there is certainly a tendency for the foot to assume slightly 
simian characteristics by the tread being a good deal pressed on the outer side 
of the foot while the instep inside is somewhat incurved, and the wide-spread 
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toes slant somewhat inwards. The shins are slightly bowed. The development 
of calf varies a good deal. Amongst the natives inhabiting mountains it is as 
\\"ell developed as in Europeans. Elsewhere in the plains it is sometimes 
rather sparse. 
As regards height: the average height of the men is about 5 ft" 6 in. The 
tallest male measured was 6 ft. 3 in.; the shortest, 5 ft. T all men of 5 ft. loin. 
to 6 ft. are very common especially among the vVankonde, Vao, and .L\ngoni. 
The average hcight of the women would be about 5 feet. 
The average of measurements taken of a number of \\'ell-grown" males 
(5 ft. 8 in. in height) gave the following results :-Round the chest, a CIrcum- 
ference of 34ft inches; round the waist, 29
 inches; round the buttocks, 
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33t inches; thickest part of thigh, I8i; length of arm from shoulder to tip 
of second finger, 32
 inches; from chin to pubes, 26
 inches; pubes to ankle- 
bone, 3 I! inches; fork of legs to heel, 32g. inches; wrist to end of second finger, 
81 inches; first joint of thumb to tip, I k inch; ankle- bone to 
ti p of big toe, 8 inches. 
In women of an average height of 5 ft. the measurement 
round the buttocks ranged from 3sk in. to 37!. The women have 
thumbs of slightly smaller proportionate length than those of 
the males. 

--\s regards the quality of the voice in these Central 
--\frican 
negroes, although there is never any marked development of 
"Adam's Apple" in the throat the men have full, deep, virile- 
sounding voices; much deeper and more manly in tone than is 
the case with the natives of India. In singing, the commonest 
kind of men's voices is tenor and after tenor, baritone. 
-\ bass 
voice is rare. \Yhen untrained by Europeans their singing is 
nasal and they are much given to using the falsetto voice. 
The women's voices are usually low and melodious, not 
differing ordinarily very much in tone from those of European 
women. ThCì laugh of an African man is deep-chested and 
hearty, and does one good to hear; but the boys and youths and 
fì II fl h FROM NORTH NYASA 
the u -grown girls can develop under European in uence \\' at (to show shape of legs) 
is known as the" mission giggle," as it is peculiarly characteristic 
of the young people attached to the mission schools. I suppose it arises from 
the constant desire to laugh and a feeling that such merriment is unseemly 
and should be suppressed. 
These negroes, considering their almost absolute nudity in the savage state, 
bear cold remarkably well up to a certain point. Beyond that point. especially 
if the cold be accompanied by wet, they collapse with such suddenness as 
actually to be in datíger of dying from cold. But they \\"ill reside for weeks on 
the top of high mountains and plateaux like :\llanje ,,-here the temperature 
may be down to 400 in the daytime, and 29 0 at night, and yet wear nothing but 
the usual loin cloth in the daytime, and consider themselves sufficiently 
shielded by a covering of thin calico at night provided they can light a fire 
and go to sleep with their feet towards the blaze. In the Zambezi Valley and 
on the Lower Shire, where the climate is hottest they are apparently more 
sensitive to night chills. In this region they weave a curious bag or case of 
matting which is called "mfumba." They creep into this at night and look 
exactly like so many bales done up in matting. 
Exposure to the sun, when not combined with severe fatigue and thirst, does 
them no harm whatever. 
Their skulls are very thick and though the hair is often shaved for cleanli- 
ness they require no head-covering to break the force of the sun's rays. 
Xevertheless here again, in the regions bordering on the Zambezi from copying 
European habits the natives have become more sensitive to the want of a 
head covering, and wear large broad-brimmed straw hats of nati\'e manufacture. 
::\Iuhammadanised negroes use the small white skull-cap characteristic of the 
,Arab, round which they often \\ ind a piece of cloth as a turban. After a time 
these people get used to a head-covering and do not like to dispense with it. 
Central 
--\frican negroes are very thirsty people and scarcely suffer less than 
European.. in travelling long distances on foot without frequent drinking. ,..--\ 
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thirst of several hours under a broiling sun, combined with a long march and a 
heavy load to carry will soon make them "sun-sick," but I have never known 
a case of actual sunstroke, or any fatality to arise from exposure to the sun's 
rays. 
Their strength, speed and endurance vary somewhat between tribe and 
tribe, some peoples being by inherited use and custom able to travel long 
distances and carry heavy loads, while others are bad walkers or bad climbers 
and of little use as porters. As a rule, however, the native is a good walker 
and ,,"ithout a load can travel easily thirty miles a day on foot. \Vith a load of 
45 lbs. he can do a steady twenty miles a day when in good condition. The 
\Yanyamwezi carriers of East Central Africa are celebrated for being able to 
carry loads of 100 lbs. and to keep on the march at a good rate of speed for 
twenty to twenty-five miles a day. No race that I know of within the limits 
of British Central Africa can do as much. The \Va-yao are the best carriers 
\\'e possess, They can manage a load of from 50 to 55 lbs. with ease; but the 
A-nyanja will scarcely carry any single load that weighs more than 45 lbs. 
The \Vankonde people at the north end of Lake Nyasa only quite recently 
averred that they could carry no loads at all; and certainly those amongst 
them who volunteered as carriers for my expedition to Tanganyika in 188 9, 
though they seemingly started with the best intentions, so completely went to 
pieces after the first few days of porterage that in pity I had to relieve them of 
their loads. The A tonga are good carriers though not so good as the Yao. 
They are celebrated, however, for their confidence in the white man and their 
willingness to accompany him on journeys of very great length. The Makua 
and Alolo make excellent carriers. They probably rival the Yao in regard to 
the weight of loads they will cheerfully bear (50 to 60 lbs.) and the speed at 
which they will travel (twenty miles a day)" It is rare to find even a native 
brought up in the plains who cannot climb mountains better than a white man, 
but those tribes who dwell in the hills are veritable goats in agility and sure
ess 
of foot. In ascending the steep face of a mountain like Mlanje it is marvellous 
to see native porters with a box of 50 lbs. weight on their heads crawling up 
the face of a rock like so many cats and not dropping their loads, which they 
will hold on with one hand while with the other they clutch at any little 
projection which may assist them, or use a long wand like a small alpenstock. 
They assist themselves a good deal with their slightly prehensile big toe and 
the foot gets a better grasp of a rounded surface than it does with the European 1 
who is booted. 
The women have considerable muscular development owing to the hard 
work to ,,"hich they are put from childhood. The average muscular development 
in the men is good; their figures are well knit and harmonious in outline. As 
regards pace in running they can outrun most Europeans and almost any native 
of India that has yet competed with them. They can likewise jump well. 
Here again the Wa-yao excel most of the other tribes. On the other hand in 
such experiments as we have made we have found that they could neither 
hurl a spear nor shoot an arrow as well as an average untrained European. 
X or are they, as a rule, good at throwing; yet, when cricket is introduced 
they soon pick up the idea of bowling. 
They are good acrobats. Here, again, the \Va-yao surpass the others. At 
our military sports or other great gatherings of this description Yao, Atonga, 
l\lakua, and l\lambwe will turn somersaults, walk on their hands, stand on their 
1 At the same time the English seaman can prohahly climh better than any natin:. 
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heads, and perform some very passable clowning. The natives dwelling in the 
vicinities of lakes or rivers almost invariably swim from childhood. They can 
swim long distances without becoming unduly exhausted. vVhen swimming at 
great speed they proceed hand over hand, otherwise they move their arms and 
legs simultaneously. . 
Briefly, it must be said in regard to exercises of the body there is almost 
nothing that the Central _\frican negro will not rapidly learn. In no exercise nf 
skill or speed that we have yet tried (whether it be native or foreign) is the 
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negro able to e'\:cel the bctter typc of white man, but it is conceivable that with 
a few generations of careful physical training he may be able to pcrform some 
physical feats bettcr than the European. 
Their sight is cxcellent. In this respect they are much superior to the 
average European. Cases of myopia are very rare, if indeed they exist at all. 
Their sense of hearing is probably better than ours, but on the other hand I 
should think that we had an acuter sense of smell, certainly of taste and 
probably also of touch. 

.-\s regards the postures and movements of thc bony, the native is able to 
put himself into positions almost impossible to a European or, at any rate, very 
uncomfortable. Thus, when he is tired of standing on both legs. he will rcst 
himself by bending one leg and placing the foot against the inside of the knee 
of the other leg. This is a position often assumed by the natives of all Tropical 
Africa, and is very well illustrated in Dr. Schweinfurth's celebrated book. 1 
Sitting down, the native will squat on his heels and rump, exactly like a baboon. 
I t is almost impossible for a European to do this. They can also sit with 
crossed legs as is done by Asiatics, but this is not a posture much affected 
except by the Muhammadanised, or by those who are mixed with .Arab blood. 
The favourite position in sleeping is to lie flat on the stomach with the forehcad 
resting on the folded arms. They will also occasionally lic on the back or on 
the side, and if they are suffering from cold and endeavouring to cover their 
bodies with a small piece of cloth they can curl themselves up with the knees 
almost touching the chin. 
In micturition the position is a standing one except where l\luhammadanism 
has introduced a squatting posture, which is of course that assumed by the 
women. In parturition it is said that the women ordinarily stand upright, 
often holding on to a beam or supported under the arm-pits by other women. 
The body is well balanced and upright in walking, and in fact their carriage 
is singularly erect and often very graceful. This applies to both sexes and 
arises to some extent from the custom of balancing loads on the head. It 
is rare to see a negro in ordinary good health with bowed shoulders and a 
con'"ex curve to the back. Perhaps, on the whole, the tendency as regards the 
position of the toes in walking is slightly inwards and in some tribes of a 
lower physical type the weight of the body is often borne on the outer edge 
of the foot and heel giving an inward twist to the lines of the toes. 
Undoubtedly the favourite mode of carrying things of any weight is on 
the head where they are kept in position by the left hand. They seem to 
object to carrying loads on the shoulders or back even if the load itself is 
fixed to a pole and the other end of the pole is borne by another porter. This 
dislike, however, is lessening now by the necessity for transporting loads which 
are beyond one man's endurance, and stilI more by the increasing use of the 
"machilIa" or hammock, a travelling conveyance slung on a long bamboo 
pole which pole is borne on the shoulders of two or four men, as the case may 
be, walking in single file. The use of the machilla, however, is a quite recent 
institution except in those lands bordering the Zambezi. \Vhen Europeans 
first came to British Central Africa the natives disliked carrying them in this 
way, though they were willing on occasions to deal with them as they would 
with their own chiefs, by bearing them for short distances on thcir shoulders, 
in the position in which the unfortunate Sindbad had to carry the" Old Man 
of the Sea." Even now, in the northern part of British Central Africa it is 
1 Heart of Africa. 
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customary for the chief to travel in this fashion, and it is a means of pro- 
gression I have frequently made use of myself \\"ith great advantage when 
traversing marshes or thick grass jungle. 
Various positions and gestures are used in salutation. I n the southern part 
of British Central Africa the natives kneel and clap their hands. In the 
countries bordering on some of the Portuguese possessions and in l\Iakualand. 
the natives clap their hands and simultaneously scrape their feet back\\'ards 
along the ground, one foot at a time. In the northern districts of Lake 

 yasa and thence west,,-ard, the 
position in salutation is most 
extraordinary, especially if it is 
an infeÖor saluting a superior. 
The man ,,'ho is greeting you 
will throw himself on his stomach 
and smack himself violently on 
the hinder parts. Nearlyevery- 
where the salutation of the 
women differs from that of the 
men and is generally confined 
to kneeling Gown with the back 
held erectly whilst the hands are 
placed over the knees. In excep- 
tional circumstances, however, 
the women will positively wallow 
at the man's feet and endeavour 
to place his foot on their necks. 
This also is a posture occasion- 
ally assumed by suppliants of 
the other sex or by prisoners 
abjectly entreating 'for pardon. 
From this gesture arises the 
well-known phrase indicative of 
absolute submission, "To catch 
the leg," the idea being that the 
suppliant endeavours to seize the 
leg of the great personage so 
that he may place the foot on 
his neck. In our various wars, 
whenever the defeated chief has 
sought for peace he has always sent 111 a message that he wishes to "catch 
the Queen's leg." 
As regards physiognomy, the expression of the negro's face is somewhat 
stolid and there is not nearly as much play of emotion in his features as there is 
with the European. I am afraid the preponderant expression is a sulky one 
though that arises more because the coarse heavy features express sulkiness 
to our ideas than because the man intends to louk sullen. In reality they are 
almost always of cheerful disposition and e\'en when all the surrounding 
circumstances are most gloomy it is easy to provoke a laugh; and as already 
recorded, they laugh well; and laughter lights up their faces to advantage 
making them quite like a man and a brother. They will somewhat readily 

)hed tears either for pain or for sorro\\'. As regards psychology there are 
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tribes from the very far interior-those about the Upper Luapula and the 
Luangwa Valley-who really seem to be of slow and brutish understanding, as 
a tribal characteristic, and there may also be exceptionally stupid individuals in 
the cle\-erest tribes; still, taken as a whole, I think it must be admitted that 
the average negro of British Central Africa is not a born fool. His mental 
powers are not much developed by native training, but I am certain that 
he has in him possibilities in the present generation as great as those of 
the ayerage Indian; and there is really no saying what he may come to 
after several generations of education. I think it is truly remarkable the way 
in \\-hich a little sa\ age boy can be put to school and taught to reacl in a 
few months and subsequently become a skilful printer or telegraph clerk, or 
even book-keeper. The little boys are much sharper and shrewder than the 
grO\\"l1-Up male. \\Then the youth arri,-es at puberty there is undoubtedly 
the tendency towards an arrested de,.elopment of the mind. At this critical 
period many bright and shining examples fall off into disappointing nullity. 
.-\S might be imagined, the concentration of their thoughts on sexual inter- 
course is answerable for this falling away. 
This is the negro's great "'eakness. Nature has probably endowed him 
with more than the usual genetic faculty. 4-\fter all, to these people almost 
without arts and sciences and the refined pleasures of the senses, the only 
acute enjoyment offered them by nature is sexual intercourse. Yet the negro 
is yery rarely knowingly indecent or addicted to lubricity. In this land of 
nudity which I have kno"ï1 for seven years, I do not remember once having 
seen an indecent gesture on the part of either man or ,,-oman and only 
very rarely (and that not amongst unspoilt savages) in the case of that most 
shameless member of the community-the little boy. An exception must 
be made to this statement ,,-here the native dances are concerned, and yet 
here, also, the statement is really equally true, for although most tribes have 
initiation ceremonies or dances which are indecent to our eyes since they 
consist of very immodest gestures and actions, they can scarcely be called 
wantonly indecent, because they almost constitute a religious ceremony and are 
performed by the negroes with a certain amount of seriousness. These dances 
are never thrust on the notice of the European; it is ,,,ith the greatest 
reluctance that they can be brought to perform in his presence. Indeed in 
many cases tribes ,,-ill stoutly deny the existence of any such dances amongst 
them, and as to their initiation ceremonies, I belie,-e I am right in saying 
that they ha,-e never yet been witnessed by a European, that is to say any 
portion of them that may be indecent or coarse. Our only knO\dedge is 
deri,-ed from the more or less trust,,-orthy accounts of educated nati,-es. So 
far as I know, the only dance of a really indecent nature which is indigenous 
to Central Africa and has not been introduced by low caste Europeans or 
:\.rabs. is one which represented originally the act of coition, but it is so 
altered to a stereotyped formula that its exact purport is not obvious until 
eXplained somewhat shyly by the natives. l 


] Kevertheless, it is reported to me that after these dances (especially \\here a large quantity of 
natiye beer has been drunk) orgies of what are conventionally called a "shameful" character ensue. 
These, ho\\ever, are seriously entered upon at certain seasons of the year just as they are at fairs in 
Egypt, a custom which has been handed dO\\ n [rom remote antiquity through different forms of religion 
and under many different practices, but originating undoubtedly in the worship of the phallus, as a symbol 
of creatiye power. It may safely be a
serted that the negro race in Central Africa is much more tr
Jy mude
t, 
is much more free from real yice than are most r.uropean nations. It is ahsurd to call misllse or Jrregulanty 
ûf sexual intercourse "vice." It may be \\ rong, it may be ine}"pedient, it may conflict \\ ith the best 
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In regard to initiation ceremonies. These are more or less connected with 
sexual matters and with the arrival at or approach to the age of puberty on the 
part of the boy or girl. I n certain characteristics they are common to the 
greater part of Pagan Tropical 
-\frica. Customs met with on the Gold Coast 
may be recognised again in K yasaland or among the Zulus. Yet although 
agreeing upon certain general principles there is a considerable difference in 
detail e\'en amongst the tribes of British Central Africa. In some races, how- 
ever, the tribe being constantly harried by slave raids or civil wars or other 
disturbing conditions, initiation ceremonies, like other customs, may lapse and 
almost disappear. 1 It is said that the following customs are observed by the 
\\Ta-yao in the initiation of boys :-Like most ceremonies it begins by a dance 
which takes place in a clearing in the uninhabited woodland at or near the 
place where the youths, under the direction of their preceptors (one or more 
elderly men), have run up low shelters made of branches, bamboos and grass 
thatch. The dance with intervals for eating and sleeping lasts perhaps three 
days. It is said to be of a slightly obscene character. Usually towards 
the end of the dance the old man who is to circumcise takes the boys aside one 
by one; arrangements are then made for their circumcision and they are suddenly 
told to look at a strange figure in the sky; whilst their gaze is thus diverted the 
act is smartly performed. "The boys cry a great deal," I was informed, but 
a few days' rest in the grass hut and the application of certain astringent reme- 
dies soon heal the wound. 
Iuch good advice is said to be given to the boys 
by these elderly instructors, but there is also much loose talk and the boys 
are thoroughly enlightened as to sexual relations. They are given (by their 
guardian or sponsor,t generally, who usually sees them through the ceremonies) 
a ne,,' name and the appellation they have hitherto borne is absolutely discarded. 
I t must never be again used and to call a youth who has been initiated by the 
name of his childhaod is an unpardonable offence. _ \.ccess to the place where 
the initiatory ceremonies are taking place is strictly forbidden to all not 
concerned therewith. The boys are armed (as on the Congo) with long sticks 
and will mercilessly beat any stranger who invades the precincts. _-\bout a 
month to six weeks usually elapse before the boys issue from their hiding-place 
and return to their homes. Their mothers prepare food for them during their 
seclusion and place it usually at the place where the public path divides from 
the trodden track leading to the" lodge." There is no doubt that much good 


interests of the community and require control and restriction; but it is not a "vice." And in this sense 
the negro is very rarely vicious after he has attained to the age of puberty. He is only more or less 
uxorious, (Here, again, to gi\-e a truthful picture it must he noted that the children are vicious, as 
they are amongst most races of mankind, the hoys outrageously so. A medical missionary who was 
at work for some time on the \\est coast of Lake Nyasa gave me information concerning the depravity 
prevalent among the young hoys in the Atonga tribe of a character not even to be expressed in obscure 
Latin. These statements might be applied \\ith almost equal exactitude to boys and youths in many other 
parts of Africa as almost any missionary who thoroughly understands the native character \\ ould know.) 
As regards the little girls over nearly the \\ hole of British Central Africa chastity before puberty is 
an unkno\\ n condition. (Except perhaps among the . \-nyanja.) Before a girl is become a woman 
(that is to say before she is able to conceive) it is a matter of absolute indifference what she does and 
scarcely any girl remains a ,'irgin after about five years of age. Even \"here betrothed at birth, as 
is often the case, or at a few months old, she will go to the family of her future husband when she 
is four or five years of age and although she \\ ill not formally cohabit with him till she has reached 
the age of puberty, it constantly happens that she is deflowered by him long before that age is 
attained. 
I There are said to be no initiation ceremonies for the boys among the A-nyanja or .-\tonga, 
2 Often an uncle; someone chosen at the birth of the child by the father. 
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advice is given to the boys during this initiation: they are \\'arncd against 
selfishness specially, are in
tructed in the way to return polite answcrs to their 
eldcrs, in the traditions of the tribes, in thcir dutics to\\'ards thc community and 
chief, and oftcn in special subjects such as the augury of favourable conditions 
of tra'"el, methods of \\'arfare, and religious beliefs connected with the worship 
and propitiation of ancestral spirits. l 
....-\s to the initiation c'cremonies 2 for the girl
 among the ""a-rao they are 
stated to be as follows. \rhen there are a number of girl childrcn in å village 
or collection of 'Tillages \\-ho ha"e reached an age of from eight to ele\"en years 
they are taken away to the bÜsh by elderly \\'omen and are lodged there in 
shelters of grass and branches much as I have described in regard to the boys. 
The ceremony usually begins with the new moon and lasts for the lunar month. 
One old \\"oman presides over the other instructresses, who is callcd the "cook 
of the initiation," and \\ ho receives a fee of about four yards of cloth for each 
girl initiated, A huge amount of corn has been pounded and flour (utandi) 
prepared beforehand ready to feed the girls during thcir seclusion. The 
children are instructed in household duties, in their obligations to their future 
husbands, in the principles of good behaviour (which includes injunctions 
against loud-tongued quarrelling). The marriage question is thoroughly ex- 
plained and warning is given that unfaithfulness to the marriage tie maý result 
in death at the hands of the husband. The girls' heads are shaved and they 
are anointed with various "medicines" and rubbed with oil. .l\Iiniature house 
roofs are made and each girl has to carry one on her head indicating that 
she is the support of the home. Then follows (it is said) a forcible vagi/læ 
dilatatio 3 by mechanical means, an operation which the girls are enjoined to 
bear bravely. .At the same time they are told that it must be followed by 
cohabitation with a man, This is regarded by the Yao as a necessity to render 
the girl marriageable before the age of puberty. The girls and their mothers 
belie,'e that if after these initiation ceremonies nisi cum mare coitus fiet they 
will die or at any rate will not bear children when eventually married. Pater 
puellæ virum robustum (sæpe attamen senem) legit atque ei pecuniam dat ut 
puellæ virginitatem adimat. Hoc ante pubertatem fieri necesse, ne coitum 
conceptio sequatur. 
There are no such proceedings amongst the A-nyanja though Dr. Cross 
hints that something of the kind may obtain among the \Vankonde. The 
A-nranja, probably the ...-\tonga and most of the other races west of 
Lake 
yasa hold but simple initiation ceremonies among the girls-they 
only take place after puberty is reached, and last for a day or so. The young 
maidens proceed to a cleared place outside the village \\"here they recline 
upon dry grass. No man is allowed to approach this college of ,,"omcn and 
the approaches thereto are carefully guarded by matrons, while other married 
women proceed to the instruction of the girls not only in sexual mattcrs 
but in the management of the home and all other matters concerning the 
woman's life and work. 
Following on this initiation is a dance, of course-a dance in which both 
sexes join. Men dress themselves up in masks and skins and romp with 
the initiated girls rather roughly but with no immodesty, and aftcr the dance 
is over the girls are taken back to their homes by the matrons \\.ho are 
careful to see that they behave themselves with propriety. 
1 Under this last head but little instruction may be given now, as so many of the Yaos affect 
Iuham- 
madanism. 2 U/l)'ago in Chi-po. a A1iquando clitoride simul excisa. 
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After it is known that a young married wuman is with child another 
ceremony takes place (this is nearly universal). A great feast is got up 
for which immen<;e quantities of food are prepared. The woman with child 
sits outside her hut, and her head is anointed with castor oil. The chief 
woman presiding over the ceremony then directs her assistants to sha\"e 
the patient's head. :\' othing further is dune that day except the continued 
preparation of food for the coming feast. On the morrow the young woman 
is anointed with oil and red-ochre and sits out again in front of her door 
while a dance of matrons takes place before her which is said to be uf an 
indelicate character and at \\'hich songs of considerable coarseness are sung. 
One of the women dancing has a large gourd tied under the waist cloth 
to simulate advanced pregnancy and struts about in this "honourable" 
condition. These ceremonies finish on the night of the second day by a 
secret conclave inside the young woman's dwelling at \\'hich it is said her 
husband is present and that much advice-some good, some silly, and some 
immodest-is given by the assembled matrons to the young couple. The 
woman who presides over these first-pregnancy customs is paid a fee of a 
goat ur a certain quantity of corn. Among most of the tribes when these 
ceremonies are complete (part of their object being the ascertainment by the 
matrons beyond a doubt that the young wife is pregnant) the husband will 
cease to cohabit with his wife until the child is born and weaned. l If he has 
another wife he will take to her society; if not he will strive to remam 
chaste in the fear lest if he commit adultery his unborn child will die. :Many 
young husbands choose such a time to make a trading or 
hunting journey or engage for service with Europeans. Once 
removed, however, from the vicinity of the wife and village 
they appear to hold but lightly the restrictions or incon- 
tinence and act on the proverb" \Vhat the eye does not see 
the heart does not grieve for." 
Amongst the Awa-nkonde at the north end of Lake 
N" yasa similar ceremonies are performed on the young girls 
at puberty and on the wives after pregnancy. After the first 
menstruation the girl is kept apart with a few companions of 
her 0\\ n sex in a darkened house. The floor is covered with 
dry banana leaves, but no fire is allowed in the house, which 
is named "The house of the A \\"asungu" (" maidens who 
have hearts "). -1 
The following may be regarded as the general principles 
on which marriage customs are based. (1 will subsequently 
note special customs of several tribes,) :Marriage is usually 
by purchase. Arrangements are often made long beforehand .
 
by the youth or man or, on his behalf, by his" godfather," or 
father, or patron (if he be a slave). It may be desired to .... t _, 
contract an alliance with a certain man of near relationship H" 
or of influence, and the bargain may be commenced when YOPr\G 
IUNKo:,>;nE GIRI
 
this man's wife is known to be with child , and before the 
(One of the" Awasungu ") 
child is born, that is to say, the individual who \\"ishes to get 
married or whose matrimonial affairs are being arranged for him, makes an 
offer for the betrothal of the as yet unborn infant should it prove to be a 


1 In many tribes where monogamy among poor people is the common state the hushand resumes. 
cohabitation soon after the child is born. 
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female, \\'hich arrangement. if concluded, holds good if the child turns out to 
be of that sex. Or the betrothal may take place a few months after the 
female child is born, or when she is a little girl. Of course there are many 
instances when a young man will take a fancy to a young unmarried \\'oman 
"ithout any such previous arrangement and \\'ill, through his surety or god- 
father, apply for her hand in marriage. \\Thenever marriage is by an arrangement 
in this manner a certain ,"alue is paid for the wife. It may be as small as 
two dressed skins in .Angoniland, or as high as several cows and a large 
quantity of trade goods in the case of a chiefs daughter or in \\"ealthy cattle- 
keeping tribes. 
Then there is marriage by capture-one of the chief inducements to indulge 
in war and slave raiding. \Vhen the Administration first began to get into 
conflict with the slave traders and required an armed force to put them down, 
from first to last thousands of natives must have offered to volunteer for service 
Dn the understanding that they \\-ere to be allowed to carry off the enemy's 
women. X aturally they \vere not accepted on those terms, but even in the case 
of our unarmed porters we had the greatest difficulty in restraining them from 
helping themseh-es to wives when marching with us into the enemy's country. 
The \\"omen as a rule make no very great resistance on these occasions. It 
is almost like playing a game. A woman is surprised as she goes to get water 
at the stream, or \\'hen she is on her way to or from the plantation. The man 
has only got to show her she is cornered and that escape is not easy or pleasant 
and she submits to be carried of( Of course there are cases where the woman 
takes the first opportunity of running back to her first husband if her captor 
treats her badly, and again she may be really attached to her first husband and 
make every effort to return to him for that reason. But as a general rule they 
..,eem to accept '"ery cheerfully these abrupt changes in their matrimonial 
existence.! 
Concubinage represents another form of marriage. The man may purchase 
one or more female sla"es and it is always assumed that all the women folk 
of his household are his \\"ives. In like manner a free \\'oman. especially if she 
be a chieftainess, or daughter of a chief, may for motives of policy make no 
regular marriage but take a male slave to li,'e with her. Polygamy is, of course, 
very general though at the same time poor men often confine themselves to one 
wife. Adultery is extremely common and in very few parts of British Central 
Africa is looked upon as a very serious matter, as a wrong which cannot 
be compensated by a small payment. Yet in a \\'ay the natives are jealous 
of their women; they are not at all anxious to encourage intercourse between 
their wives and \\'hite men, though they seem to be much more jealous about 
the white man than their brother negro. As a general rule it may be said that 
illicit intercourse \vith \\"omen on the part of Europeans causes great dissatisfac- 
tion in the native mind and il1\"ariably gi,"es rise to acts of re\'enge on their 
part and even to serious risings. On the other hand if the European tries 
to obtain a \\'ife in a legitimate manner by negotiation and purchase they are 
not at all un\\'illing to treat and no ill humour whatever results from his inter- 
_ marrying with them. In their eyes it is simply a matter of justice. They 
regard it with the same amount of emotion as they would the stealing of their 


1 The Rev, Duff :\Jacdonald, a competent authority on Yao manner<; and customs, says in his 
hook AfrÙa/la: "I \\as told . . . that a native man \\ ould not pass a solitary woman and that her 
refusal of him would be so contrary to custom that he might kill her. Of course this \\ ould apply only 
to females that are not engaged." 
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fowls or corn in lieu of buying them, even though the price charged for them 
is very small. 
Polyandry, or the possession of more than one husband at once is very 
uncommon amongst the women. However ready some of them are to dissolve 
the marriage tie they are generally faithful to one husband at a time. Indeed 
I should say their tendency was to be chaste and virtuous after marriage and 
not to willingly depart from the one husband unless he shows indifference 
or cruelty. 
'l\Iarriage by purchase or arrangement is conducted as follows amongst the 
Yao: The suitor if he be of age or the suitor's godfather l if he be a boy 
hears that a girl-child is born to a man with whom a marriage connection 
is desired. Or a child nearer the marriageable age is being solicited. The 
young man wishing to marry or the godfather on behalf of a boy not yet 
betrothed seeks out the guardian or godfather of the girl and proposes the 
match. The godfather refers him to the girl-child's mother. If he be the first 
applicant and bring a nice present consent is almost ah,"ays given. Then the 
two are betrothed, the boy or man gives another present, and henceforth keeps 
the girl supplied with cloth to wear until the marriage, The public intimation 
of the betrothal being complete is the acceptance and wearing of this cloth. 
1\. betrothed girl often cooks food for her future spouse. I t is rare for 
children thus growing up together to fail to marry or to dislike one another. 
Sometimes however a young girl betrothed while very young to a grown man 
may refuse to carry out the bargain when she attains marriageable age and 
if she has taken a dislike to her proposed husband, 
Amongst the A tonga on the west coast of X yasa the follO\\"ing are the 
customs observed in regard to marriage. ....-\ youth or man who wishes to marry 
pays about eight yards of cloth to the aunt (mother's sister) of the girl 
he fancies. If this gift is accepted the prospective husband proceeds to build 
a house close to that of the man who will become his father-in-law. \\Thilst 
the house is building he sends a present equivalent to about four yards of cloth 
to the girl's mother. (It would appear as if amongst the Atonga cases of 
a girl being betrothed very young are less common than elsewhere, and that the 
majority of marriages are only arranged when the boy and girl are approaching 
or have passed puberty.) 
\\-hen the day for the marriage is come a number of young girls who are 
friends of the bride take possession of her, put cloth over her face as a veil and 
deposit her in the bridegroom's house. The husband is awaiting her inside the 
house. She stops at the threshold and will not cross it until the bridegroom I 
has given her a hoe. She then puts one leg o '"er th
intel of the doorway and 
 
 
.. 
the husband hands her two yards of cloth. Then the bride places both her feet.O - . 
 6- 
within the house and stands near the doorway. Upon doing so she receives k.t,.-1' 
a present of beads or some equivalent, She then advances to the middle ,I" 
of the hut and there receives four yards of cloth. All the bridesmaids except 
 
one accompany her thus far but remain at her back. One of them goes in 
front. Then the bride sits on the bed and the bridesmaids leave. The husband, 
after their departure, places a lot of beads on the mat at the bride's feet. After 
this he removes her clothing and leaves her naked save for a bead girdle which 
she may probably wear, but whilst stripping her he gives her a present of eight 


1 I can only use this word to express the individual (of the male sex) who after the Lirth of the child 
is appointed its guardian by the parents, The father's brother (uncle) is u!>ually chosen for this position, 
and henceforth transacts all business for his male or female godchild. 
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yards of cloth which is put aside \\"ith the accumulation of the other prescnts. 
They then sleep togethcr, but usually not on the bed but on a mat placed before 
the fire burning in thc centre of the hut. The next morning the bridesmaids 
return. Ther affect to gaze round about the bed and exclaim upon seeing the 
mass of beads poured out on the mat," You have a gcnerous husband." If, 
however, an ample supply of beads has not been exhibited in this fashion the 
bridesmaids sneer and utter 
contemptuous remarks, the 
more genuine in fceling 
because these beads thrown 
on to the mat are supposed 
to be their perquisites and 
are taken a \Va y by them. 
Soon after the bridesmaids 
have gone the father of the 
newly-weddcd wife pays an 
early \"isit to the husband's 
father and invites him to a 
friendly talk. :\1 uch native 
beer is made and drunk. 
The" big women" (matrons 
of the village) then go to 
thc bride's home and re- 
move her head veil of cloth. 
.--\11 the husband's brothers, 
if he has any, give presents 
to the bride. The bride's 
father catches two fowls, 
malc and female, and 
should gi\Te thc hen to the 
bridegroom's fathcrto keep, 
saying, " You ha\"e got my 
daughter, 1 have got your 
son"; but if for any reason 
the bride's fathcr is dis- 
satisfied with his son-in-law 
he gives the male bird to 
the groom's father as a 
sign that he returns the 
son and will not have him 
as a son-in-law. If the 
hen is given, howevcr, the marriage is considered to have been satisfactorily 
settied and the father calls his daughter to him and lectures her on her duties 
as a marricd woman. On the second night of the marriage nupta parvum 
pannum inter clunes celat, quo post coitum semen a ntlva detergit, ut postridie 
matronis pagi ostend1.t. Illæ semine inspccto utrum cx mare valido emissus 
sit pronuntiant. Quodsi aliter decernunt, nupta patrem suam clocet, qui quum 
ad mariti patiem accessit, dicit: "1\li amice, filius tuus non ad generandum 
idmeus est: lcge alium ex filiis tuis filiæ meæ conjugcm." 
Amongst the Atonga the wife does not lea\"c hcr husband directly shc is 

llceillte, but pcrhaps at thc sixth month. Thc husband does not resume 
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relations with his wife until five or six months after the birth of the child. If in 
this interval of some nine months he has connection with any other woman the 
popular belief is that his wife will certainly die. The Atonga widower seldom 
remarries until five months after the death of his wife. 
Amongst the \Vankonde at the north end of Lake 
yasa men seldom marry 
out of their own tribe but avoid marriage between cousins. Polygamy is 
prevalent among them. 
\s one amongst many reasons given for polygamy 
it is stated that as a man cannot cohabit with his wife during the menstrual 
period or during pregnancy, he must have more than one wife, as once married 
he cannot exercise self-restraint. 
\Vhen desirous of marrying a girl the young Munkonde approaches her 
parents through a comrade or friends. If the parents are willing to treat of 
marriage, and the girl herself consents, the young man gives the father or 
guardian a present of one or more cows 1 (some tribes give goats, hides, cloth,:! 
&c.). Then the parents on both sides meet and agree to the union. They 
deny that this is purchase: it is merely a token of good will and good faith. 
Should the married persons quarrel in after days and the young woman run 
away to her father's house her husband can demand the return of the goods. 
Contrary to the custom that prevails in the greater part of Southern 
X yasaland, where the husband invariably goes away to live with the people of 
his wife, among the \Vankonde the husband takes his bride to his own village, 
though Dr. Cross has heard of cases where this custom has been reversed. 
Among the \Vankonde a man's widow usually becomes the wife of the next 
brother. The \Vankonde have that curious custom by which a man is practically 
forbidden to speak to or even look at his mother-.in-Iaw. This also obtains 
amongst the A-nyanja to some extent; yet here the son-in-law has to hoe his 
mother-in-law's garden and assist her in many other ways. The Rev. D. C. R. 
Scott states, "The children endeavour to heal the breach between their father 
and his mother-in-law (their grandmother)." 
Apparently the A-nyanja are less" emancipated" than the other tribes of 
British Central Africa. Among the A-nyanja if a man commit adultery during 
the pregnancy of his wife and the wife or child should die in the delivery, the 
wife's people gather together and demand compensation, sometimes asking for 
the sister of the husband. Amongst the 
--\-nyanja also the custom prevails 
that if a man be caught in adultery he is obliged to get another man as a 
substitute to cohabit with his wife before he can return to her, and he must pay 
his substitute for this service four yards of cloth or an equh'alent present, or 
else the substitute can claim and carry away the wife. 
The marriage customs amongst the _-\-mambwe and A-Iungu of Lake Tan- 
ganyika and the Tanganyika plateau are very similar to the \Vankonde. Those 
of the 
-\ngoni resemble the customs amongst the Zulus of South Africa. 
..Among the .--\ba-bisa, the A-senga, and the _\wemba, and, indeed, most of the 
tribes between X yasa and the Luapula River, there are similar customs to the 
rites \\'hich prevail amongst the 
-\tonga; but those of the .A-lunda (a people 
dwelling on the south shore of Lake 
I weru and the banks of the Luapula 
River) present, as might be expected, features more similar to the marriage 
customs of \Yest Central Africa and _\ngola, since the A-lunda came from 
that direction. 


1 In the case of a chief's daughter fifteen to twenty head of cattle may he the present given. 
2 :\[r. Yule states that in some of the poorer \Yankonde tribes the usual gift is three hoes, two brass 
waist-rings, and a few yards of cloth. 
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The \Yankonde express great horror at the idea of cousins marrying. The 
Yao on the other hand marry their cousins frequently. 
As regards the customs relating to parturition and to the treatment of the 
newly-born child, there is probably not much difference between the various 
tribes, and what is reported of one set of people might be found to exist in 
another upon closer observation. The Rev. Duff l\Iacdonald, in his interesting 
book on the Yao customs,l makes a statement which appears difficult of belief 
were it not that so many of his remarks are found to be perfectly accurate. I Ie 
writes that Yao women ,( when the time of the child's birth draws near do not 
stay in the house or even in the village. Accompanied by one or two female 
friends the woman who is about to become a mother goes forth to seek the 
retirement of the great forest." He goes on to state somewhat ambiguuusly 
that she remains in the bush until delivery has taken place and that if any com- 
plications ensue a native doctor is applied to who sends medicine to drink. 
After the birth of the child one of the female friends of the mother carries it 
back to the village, the latter accompanying it on foot. I confess that I have 
not been able to find confirmation of this statement in my own notes respecting 
the Yao. Perhaps I took it too much as a matter of course that the woman 
was delivered in a hut, but the tenour of the answers [ received from \Va-yao 
as to their customs would certainly show that in most cases the woman awaits 
the child's birth in the shelter of a house, 
usually her own hut. It is so certainly 
amongst the A-nyanja, the Atonga, the 
\Vankonde, and tribes of the Xyasa- 
Tanganyika plateau. 
The Atonga inform me that in their 
country the child's navel string is not 
severed for two days after birth, and that 
the mother during that period carries the 
child about with the navel string unsevered. 
On the third day the mother anoints it 
with the bitter juice of a fruit called 
U M utura." This dries up the string and 
it breaks off without harm to the child. 
According to the Rev. D. C. Ruffele-Scott 
in the notes on nati\"e customs published 
in his ,Mañanja dictionary the parturient 
woman remains for eight days in her 
house after the child's birth. It woulò 
seem amongst all the tribes that after the 
birth has taken place the child's head is 
shaved and the mother's hair is either cut 
off around the forehead or the whole of 
her head is shaved likewise. l The child 
also is usually well oiled. l\1r.], ll. Yule 
informs me that amongst the _ \-mambwe 
on the 1'\yasa - Tanganyika plateau the 
afterbirth is carefully buried under the 
floor of the mother's hut. He also states that if the firstborn child of a 
woman be a boy it is rarely allowed to live and, further, that if the girl cuts 
1 Afrz'ca1za, vol. i. 2 Shaving the head accompanie5 most ceremonies; the hair is always carefully buried. 
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the first two upper incisors before the lower teeth make their appearance, the 
child is usually strangled and thrown into a stagnant pool. Amongst the 

Iambwe, if a child is prematurely born it is cut into five pieces (two legs, 
two arms and trunk) and is then buried under the floor of the mother's hut. 
::\1r. Yule states that these customs also prevail amongst the nearly allied 
....--\-Iungu. Amongst the _\tonga, when the child's navel string has been removed 
the mother is thoroughly smartened up and walks round the village to receive 
congratulations. Usually the husband and father of the child keeps carefully 
aloof from his wife for some days before and after child-birth. Amongst the 
A-nyanja the door of the house where the woman stays with her newly-born 
child is always kept a little ajar. The woman usually remains therein for three 
days after confinement, her woman friends or the old women of the village 
staying with her, one at a time. These women generally remain till the child 
is eight days old. 
The \Vankonde have these birth customs: The mother is secluded for a 
lunar month after the birth of the child, and is regarded as unclean. Before 
being readmitted into society she must go alone into a running stream, wash in 
the water and anoint with oil. \Vith this same people it is held that if the 
children in a family die one after another in succession the father must kill 
himself. "I have known of a case," writes Dr. Cross, "where when three 
children died in succession this thing happened. I was told that the father in 

uch a case would hang himself, or would put his gun into his mouth and pull 
the trigger with his toe." "The children of an adulterous intercourse are killed 
in the \Vankonde tribe. The people also practise the adoption of children 
extensively, especially where couples are childless." 
Children that are born deformed or defective are almost invariably killed. 
Respect for the life of very young children is not great though of course 
the mother from natural instincts is loth to lose her child. I t was related 
to me once of the head wife of some man that, being extremely angry with 
one of the junior \\--i.ves, and seemingly for good reason, she punished her 
by taking her young baby and throwing it on the fire where it burned to death. 
This fact was told to me to indicate that the woman in question was a person 
of determined character but it did not seem to strike my native informant 
that it was a particularly wicked or cruel thing to do. Yet children on the 
whole are kindly treated if they are reared at all. They grow up much like M 
children do in all uncivilised countries-treated somewhat heedlessly but seldom 
harshly. The mother will place a charm round her baby's neck, and in some 
cases ornaments. As a rule the child that can walk is allowed to run about 
naked and dirty so that it may not be bewitched; but babies in arms are 
scrupulously washed and kept clean. 
In spite of their desire to honour their husbands with off"pring it is not 
at all a rare thing for women to bring about abortion between the third 
and fifth month, either to spite their husbands with whom they may have 
quarrelled, or who have given them cause for jealousy, or because the child 
is the result of illicit intercourse. Abortion is procured by drinking a decoction 
of the bark of certain trees, or else by the insertion of a sharply pointed piece 
of bamboo. 
Amongst the ....--\-nyanja and the \Va-yao, the child is usually named by one 
of the women who attend the mother; amongst the Atonga the father gives 
the name. If the child is a son he receives the name of either his father 
or grandfather, if it is a girl the name of the paternal or maternal grandmother. 
27 
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ati\-e names almost invariably have some meaning; that is to say, with tht.' 
exception of inherited names which have come down for many generations. 
The name of nearly every indi\"idual is a living word of plain meaning. 
The birth of twins is not ordinarily well received and in some tribes one 
of the two children is killed. I ha\"e ne\-er heard of any case of triplets or 
quadruplets; and when I have told nati\"es that such cases occurred in England 
occasionally, they expressed the greatest horror.] 
After the mother begins to go about again she usually takes part in a dance 
which is attended by women only, if she has borne a child for the first time. 
Children early enter upon the duties of life. Little girls soon begin to assist 
their mothers in preparing food and in garden work. The little boys mind the 
goats or the fo\\'ls or scare away the baboons from the crops, and when they 
are se\-en or eight years old commence to folIo\\' their fathers on short journeys. 
The little girls amuse themselves by dancing and singing, e\"en playing \\'ith 
monstrous dolls that are hardly to be recognised as imitations of the human 
baby: Little boys, if they dwell near the river, play with toy canoes, or they 
throw wooden spears and shoot with tiny bows and arrows. The initiation 
ceremonies more or less 
ttendant on puberty ha'"e been already described 
and it has been related how both girls and boys at that time change their 
childish names for other appellations. In the case of the boys the names 
are sometimes given by the persons who preside over the ceremonies or by 
the headman or chief of the village from which the boys come; or the 
youths themselves may insist on choosing their own names. 
Thc Rev. D. C. R. Scott writes in his dictionary: "A person is supposed to 
change so radically at puberty that the utterance of his first name is a \"ery 
great insult. A boy called by this name will probably ans\\-er, 'There is nu 
such person here.''' But e,"en after puberty the names are changed with the 
greatest facility. Persons who are very great friends may interchange names, 
or a man may go on a journey and prefer to call himself by a ncw appellation, 
on his return, which refers to some important event which has occurred in his 
travels.
 
The age of puberty amongst the girls is usually eleven years: \\"ith the boys. 
twelve to fourteen; but neither sex attains its full maturity till about sixteen 
years in the wuman and twenty years in the man. The beard and moustache 
in men make their appearance relatively late, not beginning to sho\\" much 
before twenty-four or twenty-five years of age. 

 either boys nor girls wear clothing (unless they are the children of chief,,) 
until nearing the age of puberty. Amongst the \Vankonde, except in such few 
of those people as ha\-e come under European influence, practically no co\'cring 
is worn by the men except a ring of brass wire round the stomach. I t is the 
custom no\\", however, amongst the \Vankonde men who frequent trading or 
mission stations to suspend a piece of cloth from this brass girdle or if there is 


I .\ curious custom obtains amongst the \VanI...onde if twins are born. Both parents are put into 
a grass hut in a secluded part of the village and there they abide for one month. 1'\0 \'illager can see 
the face 0; the secluded persons, The father hides himself lest his enemies should kill him. 
The Atunga consider the birth of twins a most unlucky circumstance, and although they will not 
admit it I think that one of tht: twins is \'ery frequt:ntly killed. The belicf IIn their part is that if 
both live then both \\ i11 suffer double, for the tie hetween them is so strong that even although separateù 
by distance each \\ iII feel the other's pain in addition to his own sicknesses and hurts. On the other 
hand the Anyanja and the Yao do not seem to carc very much one way or the other \\hether t\\ins 
are horn. 
2 Kames are most changeable amongst these negroes. Sometimes for mere caprice they will say, " I 
1I1tend to call myself so-and-so," and henceforth the new name out of politeness i
 scrupulously rememhclcd. 
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no cloth at hand a small leafy branch or a folded banana leaf. The \ V ankonde 
women are likewise almost entirely nude, but generally cover the pudenda with 
a tiny bead\\ ork apron, often a piece of very beautiful workmanship and exactly 
resembling the same article worn by Kaffir women. A like degree of nudity 
prevails amongst many of the ...:-\wemba, amongst the A-lungu, the Batumbuka 
and the Angoni. ::\lost of the Angoni men, however, adopt the Zulu fashion of 
covering the gla1ls pe1lis with a small wooden case or the outer shell of a fruit. 
The Angoni-especially those who are not of Zulu extraction, but merely of the 
widespread A,-nyanja race-usually wear a small piece of leather or a kilt made 
Òf animals' tails or of serval-skin, in place of or in addition to any special 
covering of the male organ, The \Va-yao have a strong sense of decency in 
matters of this kind, which is the more curious since they are more given to 
obscenity in their rites, ceremonies and dances than any other tribe. Not only 
is it extremely rare to see any Yao uncovered but both men and women have 
the strongest dislike to exposing their persons e\"en to the inspection of a 
doctor. The Yao men now almost universally wear cloth round their waists 
extending to the knee-this as an ordinary covering, though in time of war or 
when they are out hunting they will tuck the cloth up between their legs in a 
compact way. Before the European introduced cloth, however, or the Yao 
caravans brought back quantities of it from the coast, these people, like most 
others in South Central Africa, wore bark cloth, 1 but except amongst the 
remoter \"alleys of Yao-Iand, or amongst the A-nyanja who are far removed 
from Lake 
yasa, or the still more barbarous people of the Lubisa country or 
the banks of the Luapula River, cloth-chiefly European calico or a native 
towel-like manufacture-is now worn. In Angoniland and on the Kyasa-Tangan- 
yika plateau and in parts of \Vest Nyasaland a good deal of \\-eaving is carried 
on and the native cloth thus made is substantial and somewhat ornamental, 
though its web is many times coarser than the finely wO\"en cotton cloths of 
European civilisation. Formerly skins were much worn as cloaks or coverings 
to keep off the cold, but they too like the bark cloth are fast disappearing. 
The Atonga and many of the ..:\-nyanja people, and all the tribes \\"est of 

 yasa (with the exception possibly of the A-lunda) have not the Yao regard 
for decency, and, although they can seldom or
ver be accused of a deliberate 
intention to expose themselves, the men are refâtively indifferent as to whethet- 
their nakedness is or is not concealed, though the women are modest and careful 
in this respect. The chiefs and men of any importance amongst the Yao, 
especially in the vicinity of Lake 
 yasa, often adopt an A-\rab costume, wearing 
a long kan:::u, or white shirt nearly down to the heels, a piece of cloth wound 
round the head for a turban, a shawl over the shoulders, and so on. There is a 
great desire amongst the A-nyanja to dress like Europeans if they can afford it. 
The 
Iakololo chiefs, for instance, on the Central and Lower Shire, dress more 
or less in European style except \\"hen in the intimacy of their homes. The 
Atonga have a great leaning for European clothes. One of the most remarkabll 
specimens of this intelligent race that I have known-Bandawe, alias .:\Iaferano.:: 
who has risen to a high position in our nati\'e army, who is able to read and 
write, and e\"en, I helieve, to play the harmonium, had a passion for accumulating 
suits of European clothes of every description. \'"hen serving a planter a
; 
interpreter some years ago, he asked, as part payment of his \\'ages, for a disused 
dress suit and tall silk hat. These garments he used to don on Sundays to ollr 
1 They strip the bark off the tree, sua\... it in water and heat it out with wouden hammers, 
:! His original naLi, e name, \\ hich means" a mortal conftict. ,. 
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inextinguishable merriment. Finding himself too much laughed at he made 
over the clothes, as a very special honour, to his head wife who is quite a heroine 
in her way. This woman used at one time tu accompany him on most of our 
campaigns, even insisting on going into battle, till one day she was wounded 
and this proceòure was disco\'ered and immediately put a stop to. It was found 
out in this way. \Yhen going into action at Kawinga's one of the officers of the 
I ndian contingent noticed a strange being charging in line with the Sikhs. It 
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was a black person dressed in ludicrous caricature of a "masher" in a very tight- 
fitting evening suit and tall hat. The masher, ho\\-ever, was knocked down by 
a spent bullet (fortunately not much hurt) and upon being picked up was found 
to be Bandawe's wife thus strangely habited. 
Amongst the still untamed savages of Angoniland and elsewhere to the 
north and west of Lake Kyasa many strange additions to their costume are 
worn by the men upon going 
to war. The Angoni gene- 
rally tie a piece of red cloth 
round the waist and don a 
huge kilt of animals' tails or 
of dressed cat skins. On the 
head they will place either a 
circlet made of zebra mane 
or a huge headdress of black 
cock's feathers. \Vhite frills 
are worn round the ankles, 
made of the long white hair 
of the Colobus monkey or, 
failing that, of goat's hair. 
The fighting men of the 
..--\ wemba or of other tribes 
between Nyasa and Tangan- 
yika are fond of wearing as 
a headdress the head and 
beak of a large hornbill. The 
illustration which is given here 
of a "Ruga-ruga" illustrates 
this, and it also shows other 
features of the war dress 
mainly derived from the \Van- 
yamwezi people to the north. 
The coils of rope which this 
drawing represents, are theo- 
retically intended for binding 
the Ruga-ruga's captives. In 
the countries west of Lake 
Kyasa and on Tanganyika 
(I believe also in the l\1:akua 
countries to the east) wooden 
masks are more or less 
\\-orn either during certain dances or as part of the war dress. 
1\1:ost tribes anoint the hair with oil, generally castor oil, but some use the fat 
of animals. The ,..\wa-bundali, a tribe of the \Yankonde group, comb out their 
wool, plait it, weave into it strips of bark and loop these plaits back over the 
ears like "bandeaux," tying the plaits at the back of the head. l\Iany tribes 
not only among the \Vankonde but of A-nyanja, ;-\-1010, Ba-bisa, Awemba 
stock, endeavour to lengthen their hair by plaiting into it black thread or the 
hair of animals, or other substances which may appear to lengthen it. The 
Angoni, where they do not adopt the Zulu fashion among the married men 
of wearing a head-ring (made round the head with plastered hair), train their 
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hair into long wisps which they tie up \\.ith grass or straw. It is the fashion 
amongst some tribes-especially to the south-east of X yasaland and on the 
Xyasa- Tanganyika plateau-to wear \\'igs made of plaited thread. Into these 
wigs CO\\TY shells are sometimes threaded. 
The tribes on the south of Tanganyika occasionally make a headdress 
of black goat skin the hair of \\'hich hangs dO\\'ll o\'er the forehead, simulating 
the appearance of a long-haired race. Other people, again, manage to attach 
false hair or imitation hair to their own \\'001 and giye themseh'es the appear- 
ance of a fine mop of long hair. Bracelets, necklets, anklets, and similar 
ornaments are almost uni\"ersally worn. Some bracelets are made of elephant's 
hide; others of i\-ory-a section of a tusk being pierced with a hole large 
enough for the passage of the hand; others of plaited grass or of brass 
wire or iron. 
The .L\ngoni men will generally ha\"e a string on which a charm is 
carried, some object supposed to presen-e the wearer from harm, or to give 
him especial good fortune. Or they may be necklaces of the black seeds of 
the wild banana (Jlustl cJI.'jete) or various other and larger seeds, or sections 
of shells, or animals' teeth, or the glass beads of commerce. The women 
will frequently \\'ear huge collars which are one mass of beads or long ropes 
of beads often \'ery tastefully formed, A girdle of beads is usually \\"orn 
amongst the ,,"omen \\'ho seldom remO\"e it after it has once been put on. 
Both men and \\"omen will \\'ear anklets of much the same material as their 
bracelets. \Vomen are especially fond of thick brass or copper rings round 
the ankles. Some of the wh'es of the Yao chief
 wear heavy silver anklets 
of Indian manufacture brought from the coast. 
The tribes to the we:>t and north of Lake K yasa sometimes use sandals 
when on a journey. As a rule, howe\"er, the people of these countries go 
about barefooted ah\'ays, even though the soles of their feet may be terribly 
scorched during journeys in hot weather \\.hen the sun at times makes the 
path hot enough to burn the skin. I ha\'e sometimes noticed the Yao wearing 
sandals roughly made of a piece of hide. 
As regards adornments of the person which consist in marking or decorating 
the skin :-
 ot many of the tribes go in for tatooing on the scale to \\'hich it 
is deyeloped in the Pacific, though most of them ha\'e a tribal mark. In some 
the skin is ornamented \\.ith raised \\'eals and lumps made by incisions into 
\\"hich some irritating substance (usually charcoal) is rubbed, which causes the 
flesh to heal with a raised bluish cicatrice, To the east of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate amongst the l\Iakua and the _ \lom\\'e, hideous scars arc 
thus raised on the forehead. These are sometimes of indigo blue and probably 
some other colouring matter than mere charcoal has been inserted. The people 
in the countries bet\\'een Lake X yasa and the Luapula-both men and women 
-cover their bodies \\'ith cicatrices arranged in \'arious patterns. 
.Amongst the Yao tatooing is usually limited to a kind of rosette, or round 
mark on the temples and three or four longitudinal marks on the forehead, 
just abo\"e the nasal bone. 
The A-nyanja tatoo on the forehead and they also, especially to the west of 
Lake Xyasa, practise cicatrisation, Ordinary tatouing is done by making 
punctures or cuts in the skin and aften\'ards rubbing in charcoal. In cicatri- 
sation cuts are repeatedly made in the same place until they heal with a 
swollen blob of flesh \\'hich remains as a raised lump. If charcoal is rubhed 
into this in the proce:-:s of healing, these raised lumps are blue in colour. 
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The \Vankonde tatoo extensively about the age of puberty. They make 
small incisions with a pair of pincers and a knife and rub in \\"ood ashes or 
charcoal. The \Yankonde cut marks like those gIven in the accompanying 
illustration over the breast, above the 
mammæ, in both sexes. Some tatoo 
over the abdomen, others o\'er the 
hypogastrium, where they make a series 
of long lines, which are wonderfully 
straight. 
The ....\wemba make large St. 
Andrew's crosses on the back, reaching 
from the top of the blade-bone on either 
side to the point of the hip on the 
opposite side. As a rule, both sexes are 
tatooed, and the tatoo marks certainly 
serve both among the A-nyanja, the 
\Va-yao, and the \Vankonde to dis- 
tinguish tribe from tribe. 
The Angoni and some of the A-lungu 
and A wemba. puncture the lobe of the 
ear and insert a quill. The quill is 
presently changed for a thicker wad of SPEcnmxs OF TATOOlN(; 
bone until at last the hole has been so I, 2. Lines drawn on the breast anrl 
tomach of the 
\Vankonde. 
far widened as to admit an article the 3. 
t. .\ndrew's Cross, drawn acros,> the back by 
size of an ordinary cotton reel, and the the .-\wemba. 
ear often hangs down a considerable distance, though this deformity is not 
pushed to the extremes 1 have obsen;ed in parts of East Africa. 
Iany of 
the Yao women insert a small piece of 
bone, or ivory, or metal through the wing 
of the nose. Probably this custom has 
been borrowed from the coast. I n the 
wi\"es of big chiefs under 1\1 uhammadan 
influence a little sih-er ornament replaces 
the ordinary wad which is thrust through 
the outside of one nostril. The most 
hideous deformity of all is the celebrated 
pel de. This is a round, hollow disc of 

 wood, or bone, or metal, which is \\'orn 
in the upper lip. The upper lip is pierced 
first of all, and the aperture is gradually 
widened, first by the insertion of a quill 
or a long, round acacia thorn (with the 
point remO\"ed) or a grass-stem; then of 
some article of greater size, such as a ring 
of bone or stone or wood, and so on until 
the pelele, a ring one inch to one inch 
and a half in diameter, can be thrust into 
this hole in the upper lip. K othing could 
be more ugly. The pelele makes the 
I. Kative comb. . 1 1 t 1 k 1 k 
2. \'arious pings, for in..ertion in WOlnan sip project unti i oo's i"c a 
the lobe of the ear, the lips, or 1 k ' b 11 I t t I 1 
th... n(O
tril (half actual siæ), ( UC . s i. mus incommo( e ler very 
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much in eating and drinking. Yet it is a fashion not only pre\-alent amongst 
all the A-nyanja, but to some extent amongst the Yao, though in this case I 
think it can only be where the Vao \yoman is really of A-nyanja origin. 
It is a custom not peculiar to British Central Africa, but 
may be met with in widely remoyed parts of the continent. 
There are few tribes within the limits of the country 
under description \\-hich deliberately knock out any of the 
front teeth as is so much the custom with the people dwelling 
on the Upper Zambezi and within the watershed of the 
Kafue river; but I learn that this practice prevails in some 
tribes of North-\Vest i\yasaland where the two middle lower 
incisors are knocked out at puberty, and that the A-nyika of 
the same district chip the upper incisors by means of an 
axe. The ...:\-1010 to the south-east of r\ yasaland file their teeth into sharp 
points. This is also done sometimes amongst the Awemba Babisa, and tribes 
on the Upper Luapula. 
'i\ ot even the slave trade devastations and the continual \\"arfare bet\\'een 
tribe and tribe for the past 1\\"0 hundred years have succeeded in destroying 
agriculture amongst the British Central African negroes: though it must be 
admitted that many tribes have degenerated in the exercise of this industry 
through their harried existence, Those among whom agricultural skill is best 
preserved are the \Yankonde of North Nyasa (a tribe which until 
the recent in\"asion of the Arabs had enjoyed centuries of un- 
disturbed peace) and the A-nyanja of South-\Yest Xyasaland. 
As a rule, native agriculture is conducted on a heedless 
system, ruinous to the future interests of the country. A negro 
household wishes to start a new plantation. The husband sallies ANOTHEI{ EXAMPLE. 
out and selects a piece of land in the wilderness, generally well ('IF THE PELELE 
forested and therefore offering indications of fertile soil. Having chosen his 
" estate" he lets other people know it by gathering tufts of grass and tying 
them round the trees, so that passers-by may know that the land has been 
"betrothed" (that is often the term used). Then he cuts the trees down 
(leaving stumps in the ground) oyer the area intended for cultivation and often 
in addition pollards those standing round the boundaries of the field. The 
trunks and branches are left to dry during the rainless season of the year. 
A t the close of the dry season they are burnt and their ashes are dug into 
the soil which at this time is carefully hoed up and turned over, all weeds being 
cut down, burnt, and buried. By the beginning of the wet season the land 
is ready for sowing with a crop of maize or sorghum. \Yhen the corn comes 
up, the plants are carefully thinned and those left are often earthed up and are 
separated one from the other by a space of (say) three feet. Sometimes 
pumpkins are planted in the furrows, in be1\\-een the raised mounds from which 
the cereals grow. 
Beyond the burning of the hewn trees and the weeds no attempt is made to 
manure the soil which, being virgin, yields a very large crop and is then greatly 
exhausted. The next year the native cultivator abandons the plantation of the 
year before and prepares another section of forest-land for corn-growing by 
felling and burning the trees. The result of this procedure is naturally the 
gradual disforesting of South Central Africa. Only in small areas near a river 
or lake, which in the wet season are marshes or at that time of the year 
are under water and enriched by the deposit of alluvial soil, does the negro 
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plant crops annually in the same locality. \\ïth rare exceptions he has no idea 
of manuring the ground and so continuing to cultivate the same piece of land 
for e,'er, as would be the case in Europe and in most parts of Asia. Imagine 
what would be the result in other continents more populated than Africa if year 
by year each family required to transfer their cultivation to a different piece of 
ground. \Yhat a contrast to Africa is India, a mere peninsula of Asia with 
its teeming population three times larger than the total population of Africa, 
and yet for generations subsisting in the same continually cultivated soil 
whereon their forefathers dwelt before them! One of the great lessons we have 
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I, .\ large wooden hoe. 
2. 'Vooden hammer, for beating out 
bark cloth, 


to teach the Central .-\frican negro is fixity of tenure, the need of settling 
permanently on one piece of land, and, by careful manuring, the constant raising 
of crops from within a certain definite area. The keeping of cattle, pigs, goats, 
and sheep will assist in manuring the soil. 
The \Yankonde are somewhat more careful in their cultivation than the 
other negroes of this territory. They carefully return all \\"eeds, wood-ashes, 
and village refuse into the soil, while the grass and weeds grO\,"ing on the fallow 
land are cut do\\'n and burnt in heaps; or else they are laid out on the surface 
of the soil in long rows, the soil on either side of these layers of cut herbage is 
dug into trenches or furrow, and what is taken out is thrown on the top of the 
weeds. These then decay underneath and enrich the soil of these raised beds. 
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The principal, almost the only, agricultural implement known is the hoe. A 
sickle may be used for cutting grass, and a wooden rake may possibly be 
employed in yery tidy and prosperous communities for smoothing the seed 
beds; but the hoe fulfils nearly all the purposes of plough (the pluugh is quite 
unknown), harrow, spade, pick, furk, and drill. X owaclays the hoes are chiefly 
made of iron, but in some of the wilder, remoter, more mountainous tracts long 
hoes are made of hard wood. In Tropical Africa one is inclined to belieye that 
an age of wood was either antecedent to or parallel with an age of stone, and 
certainly preceded the age of copper and iron. Xot a few native weapons and 
implements of iron at the present day still ha\'e their wooden prototypes 
lingering alongside. Some ceremony is always observed by the natives at the 
commencement of the hoeing season, and often at or after harvest. The 
household fire is extinguished and relit by making fire afresh; dances of 
various kinds are indulged in. 
The order of crops is usually this :-As soon as the first rains have fallen 
and the ground is moist, pumpkins and maize are sown; then gourds and 
cucumbers, millet (l\lchewere), sorghum (l\lapira) and Elcusille (:\laere); French 
beans, large beans, small beans, peas, Dho1,1 ground nuts, cassava, sweet 
potatoes and rice. The pumpkins ripen first; then the maize, the cucumbers 
and gourds. The millet, sorghum, ElcllSillc, and rice are not harvested till June 
or July. Then follows much beer making (with the grain) and consequent 
drunkenness. The maize is eaten green-raw, boiled or roasted-but the bulk 
of it is sayed till it ripens and it is then consumed in the form of "pop corn" 
or flour. In certain favoured localities maize is grown in rotation all the year 
round. [n the dry seåson it is planted in damp hollows, on river islands, and 
on land by the river banks, which is thoroughly moist. ,Many other crops can 
in this way be raised during the dry season and but for inherent laziness the 
negro of British Central Africa need never be in want of perpetual supplies 
of food. 
The following are the cereals and plants grown for food or for other 
purposes by the natives of this part of Africa. (In industriou-; or specially 
favoured districts all these things may be grown; but among a lazy people 
or \"here the soil is poor and the water supply defecti\"e the list may be much 
reduced.) :- 


('EI{EALS. 
Sorghum. 2 (Latin: SorghulIl 'vulgare. Common native name" .ì\Iapira.") 
l\Iaize. Introduced by the Portuguese into Zambezia circa 1570, 
Rice. Introduced by Portuguese and Arahs. The inferior red rice comes 
from the Zambezi; the good white rice is of Arab introduction. 

Iillet. (Latin: PC1l1lisetulll IJ'Phoidculll I" ative name in Chinyanja: 
"l\fchewere,") probably introduced by the Portuguese. 
Eleusine. (Latin: EleusÙze coracalza.) 
 ative name: .. 1\Iaere." 
\Vheat. Introduced by the Portuguese into the Zambezi Valley; and by 
the Europeans into Kyasaland and the Arabs to Tanganyika. Except 
in the Zambezi Valley scarcely grown at all by the natives. 
Of bea1ls there are no lcs" than nine kinds cultivated. One kind is the 
Indian" Dhõl" (Cajalllts illdÙ:us), another is almost spherical, slightly flattened, 
a dark brown with a white streak round the rim; a third is very large- 
I DhCII is a small pease much grown in India. 

 The Durrha of the Sudan. There are nearly nine \"arietil.'
 grown in Brilio;h Central Africa. 
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sumewhat like the "broad bean," a fourth and fifth are small and white, a 
sixth and seyenth are kinds of peas, an eighth is long and flat, and the ninth 
is excellent eating, rather small but oblong and dark chocolate-brown. Probably 
none of these beans is indigenous: they are all no doubt importations of ancient 
or modern date from the 
Iediterranean or Asiatic countries. Some of the 
smaller beans are eaten in the pod like" French beans." 
There are two kinds of ground nut: the ordinary Aradlis ll)'/,ogæa and the 
large Voalld=cia subterrmlea. The Cassava or :l\1anioc of two or more kinds is 
abundantly cultivated and is often made into flour. One form of Cassava has a 
root which is without any of the poisonous qualities so assuciated with this 
Euphorbiaceous plant and can be eaten raw without ilJ effects even by 
Europeans. It has a pleasant nutty flavour and a creamy sap. The ordinary 
Cassava is made into flour, but the ,l\Iissionaries manufacture from it excellent 
tapioca. 
SZt-læt potatoes are cultiyated nearly everywhere. They are palatable and 
nutritious food. As is no doubt known to my readers the s\\-eet potato is 
the tuber of a Convolvulus. The COlllll101l potato (Solanulll tubcrosllm) has been 
introduced by the .:\Iissionaries and thrives in the higher districts of the 
Protectorate, The natiyes grow it for trade with the European and do not 
much care to eat it themselves. The Tomato, a degenerate kind, grows 
semi-wild round most of the yillages. Tobacco is cultivated everywhere and 
so is Hem/,. The latter is smoked, the 
former usually taken in the form of snuff. 
The Sugar-calle is cultivated in the low- 
lying regions near water: so is the Sac- 
,-/Zarine Sorghum, which like the sugar-cane 
secretes a s,,-eet juice. As regards culti- 
\"ated Cucurbitaææ there are about five or 
six kinds of what we should call "pumpkins" 
or ",-egetable marrows." One of these is 
like the American Squash with orange-red 
pulp, another is as delicious as any custard 
marro\\- grown at home. Of cucumbers 
there are two or three kinds, all yery short 
and thick and one with large prickles on 
the rind. There is a ....'ater-mdoll (Dzembe 
or Liembe) and there are gourds, more 
grown for their bottle- or gazogene- or 
retort-shaped rinds (which make admirable 
receptacles, pipes, drinking ,-essels and 
bottles) than for their edible pulp, A kind of spinach is made from the 
leayes and flm\-ers of certain pumpkins. The Plantain or large banana is 
universally cultivated. Small sweet bananas or red bananas are not common 
and are of recent introduction, A.rab or Portuguese. The papaw tree 1 is 
fairly abundant of course as a cultivated tree: it is not indigenous. The Lime 
is met with in many villages but only those under English, Purtuguese, or Arab 
influence. The Orange is very rarely met with and such tree" as there are 

 except thuse on :\Iount l\llanje) are of young growth. The Castor oil plant 
is (seemingly) indigenous, though one scarcely meets \\ ith it far from a native 
settlement. It is grmn1 for the oil, which is nut usecl medicinally but chiefly 


1 Carim papaya. 
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for anointing the body and occasionally fur cooking. Oil derived from the- 
Scsallllllll plant is much used in cooking. The oil palm (EÛei"s guÙu:?llsis) is 
"emi-culti,-ated and grows wild in Xorth- \Yest Kyasaland, on the south coast 
of Tanganyika and on the Luapula ri,"er. The husks of its nuts express the 
rich" palm oil" of commerce which the natives of those few parts of British 
Central A.frica ,,-here the oil palm grows, use in their food and cooking similarly 
to the \Vest African negroes. 
The roots of the Bora,ults pallll are 


sometimes eaten in seasons of scarcity. 
The seeds of the I tch bean 
(lIluculla) are also roasted and 
eaten ,,-hen food crops are lack- 
ing, and the grains of certain wild 
grasses allied to the millet are 
gathered and made into a poor 
flour when other resources fail. 
Several wild herbs furnish a kind 
of spinach, which mixed ,,"ith oil 
and condiments is a favourite 
relish to be eaten with the porridge 
made of flour that forms the staple 
of their existence. Red peppers' 
(capsiculIls) are one of the condi- 
ments referred to. Though of re- 
latively recent introduction, these 
" chillies," both red and green, are 
found growing in nearly every 
native village. 
Some fifteen species of edible 
and nutritious fUllgi grow in 
British Central Africa in the 
rainy season and are much appre- 
ciated by the natives. :Many roots, 
which I cannot identify, are de- 
voured; the 0' heart" is cut out of 
certain palms (z:e., that soft por- 
tion containing the undeveloped 
fronds) and is stewed and eaten_ 
The roots of Trapa 1Ultans, a 
water weed, the flowers and roots 
of the blue water-lily, the leaves of the Proka shrub, the gums of certain 
acacias and of papilionaceous trees, the stalks and leaves of a bean (Crotalaria). 
the seeds of certain Hibiscuses are also consumed by the natives in times of 
scarcity. For fruits they have the" plums" of the ParÙUlriulIl and of several 
DiospJlros trees and shrubs, the sweet "l\Iasuku" (Papaca kirkimza-a fruit 
something like a medlar with orange-coloured honey-tasting pulp), sycomore 
figs, ,\-ild dates, &I bush oranges" (the fruit uf several species of Stl]'chnos). 
custard apple (Anona) and the bright crimson seed-vessels of the Amomums. 
:l\Iany more seeds, roots, leaves and fruits than those I have enumerated are 
cooked and eaten, and not always because of scarcity, but because they are 
palatable. It is, however, truly remarkable-and here is a trait characteristic of 
the entire negro race-that throughout the ages during which the black man 
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has inhabited Tropical '\frica he has not, with one or two doubtful exceptions, 
cultivated a single indigenous food plant or domesticated any wild beast or bird 
of his own portion of the cuntinent.! 
Of his cultivated plants: maize, manioc (cassa\-a), sweet potato, common 
potato, tobacco, tomato, "chilli" (red and green) pepper, pineapple, papaw. 
yams, reached him from '\merica. Although these things are now spread right 
across Africa in their cultivation they are natives of America and were in- 
troduced from two to three centuries ago by the Portuguese. 2 The sorghum 
(Holcus, Durrha) grain, the millet, the eleusine, the colocasia (arum) yam, and 
the banana, the oldest of his cultivated plants, are natives of the Mediterranean 
basin, the 
île valley, or Tropical Asia, were first culti\-ated (on African soil) 
by the Ancient Egyptians, and reached the negro by slO\\ descent from Egypt. 
Sugar-cane, rice, wheat, oranges, limes, cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, gourds, 
onions, not improbably the castor oil plant, the Datura, hemp (from India) and 
most peas and beans \\-ere first introduced by Arabs and were re-introduced by 
the Portuguese. The coffee shrub, though indigenous to .--\frica only, was not 
cultivated till the ..Arabs, Abyssinians, Portuguese and English took it in hand. 
The cocoanut was introduced from .L-\sia, the edible date palm from the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 3 The oil palm of \Vest Africa and Xyasaland is not culti\-ated 
-no trouble has been taken to improve it. The only doubtful exceptions 
tu this rule are the ground nuts (
lrachis alld TToalld-::eia) which may be 
indigenous to .L--\frica,4 and certain semi-cultivated beans of the genera Tcphrosia 

nd Crotalaria, which the native tolerates in his plantations rather than 
deliberately cultivates. The Sesamltm plant, the seeds of which produce such 
a fine oil, is probably in its cultivated form an introduction from Egypt or 
India. Indigo and possibly cotton are indigenous but what has the native 
done to improve them by cultivation? 
I am not of course referring to the negroes of British South Africa or 
Portuguese East and \Vest Africa or those under French tutelage or .L \rab or 
Abyssinian or Berber rule, or to the mixed races between negro and Arab, 
Egyptian, .\byssinian, Libyan or Berber. I am dealing with the pure negro 
uninfluenced and unmixed as you find him throughout Tropical _\frica between 
the Sahara and Cape Colony. 
The Domestic animals of the Central African negro are the following: the 
ox, sheep, goat, dog, cat, fowl, muscovy duck and pigeon. It is hardly correct 
to include the pig, because pigs are only kept where they have been introduced 
by Portuguese or British and are not popular as domestic animals. The cattle 
are almost always of the Indian Zebu type, with the tendency to develop a 
hump, a dewlap, and short thick horns. But the Angoni-Zulus on the plateaux, 
west of Lake N yasa, have a few cattle of the southern type which are recent 
introductions from across the Zambezi. Though dwarfed in size they are like 
Cape cattle, with long horns and straight backs and without dewlaps. Another 
difference between these two breeds of cattle lies in the coloration. As a 
rule, the long-horned variety is unicoloured, dun, chestnut, greyish-white, 
"strawberry," or bluish-grey. The humped or short-horned kind is most 
commonly black, or black and \\-hite, or grey, dun, chestnut and \\"hite; nearly 
1 I am referring of course to the pure-blooded negro, uninAuenced by the Semite or European. 
2 \Vith the e,-ception of the common potato which has heen quite recently brought in by the English. 
3 Though se\'eral wild species of date grow abundantly in Tropical Africa no one of them has ever 
heen cultivated by the natives. 
4 Some think that these ground nuts came from .\mcrica, Their cultivation in Tropical .\frica 
is very partial. 
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always parti-coloured, \\'ith white as one of the ingredients. Of course on the 
borderland the two breeds occasionally intermix, forming types of mingled 
characteristics. As a rule, the long-horned kind is large and the short-horned 
small; though through lack of attention in breeding and other causes of 
degeneration the long-horned breed may become dwarfed while the short-horned 
humped cattle under favourable circumstances may increase in a\'erage size. 
Sir John Kirk found a very small breed of 
I think) humped cattle in the 
Batoka llighlands (Central Zambezi): the 

ngoni long-horned cattle ,,"est of 
Lake X yasa are small; the humped cattle of X orth X :rasa and the Vao country 
are large and handsome. 
The same interruption in the distribution of the long-horned breed of 
domestic cattle occurs in South-Central Africa which is characteristic of the 
range of so many wild animals. 
In much of the Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia, Galla-land, the Central Sudan, 
Xigeria, and Senegambia the long-horned cattle predominate. They reappear 
again in South-\Yest 
-\frica and in Africa south of the Zambezi, where they are 
either the exclusÏ\"e or the predominating race. On the other hand in East 
.
frica, l\Ioçambique, British Central 

frica, the Congo Basin, Angola, the 
\Vest Coast of .-\frica, and Lower Xiger the humped short-h(Jrned cattle are 
the only kind seen with rare exceptions. 
The humped cattle found in British Central Africa originally entered that 
country from the north and are the direct descendants of the domestic cattle 
of the Ancient Egyptians \\"hich appear to have been deri\"ed from ,Asia. They 
resemble very strongly the dumestic cattle of India. Until our administration 
of the country cummenced, cattle \\"ere not widely kept by the nati\'es uf the 
eastern part of British Central Africa, partly owing to the tsetse-fly and the 
dread of attracting raiders. The following tribes and districts in 1891 possessed 
dumestic cattle: there were a few in the countries round Lake Bangweolo and 
in the Lunda Kingdom near the south end of Lake :\1 weru, but very few, owing 
to the tsetse-fly. The _
\Vemba on the Xyasa-Tanganyika plateau kept large 
herds, Cattle to a less extent were present in the villages to the east of the 
Tanganyika plateau and thence onwards to the Uhehe country, The \Vankonde 
people of X orth 
 yasa \,"ere and are great cattle keepers and evidently had 
been for untold generations. The .-\ngoni and Achewa on the high plateaux 
west of Lake Xyasa, and thence right away down to within the Zambezi Basin 
were abundantly supplied with cattle. There \\'ere a few kept by the Arabs 
at Kotakota and one herd by 1\1 ponda. the Yao chief in South 
 yasa. 
In the Shire Highlands a few head of cattle \\'ere to be seen at the villages 
of the more important Yao chief.,. and in Yaoland pruper (east of Lake X yasa) 
and on the \\"hole eastern shore of the lake (among the \Vayao, _-\nyanja and 
\\'angindo), where\'er Vao or Zulu raiders permitted. 
X owadays, the Awemba of the Tanganyika plateau have lost must of their 
cattle from the rinderpest, a disease \\'hich also decimated the \Yankonde herds 
but fortunately spared the rest of the Protectorate. l On the other hand cattle- 
keeping in 
-\ngoniland, on the Upper Shire and in the Shire llighlands has 
greatly increased owing to the prevention of .raids and the spread of prusperity. 
Of C(Jurse the Europeans now settled in the Shire province keep cattle to a 
large extent, 
\\ïth most of the tribes in British Central Africa the keeping of cattle 


1 \Yhen it made its appearanc'
 in the nOl th we put a rigid codon on the entry of infected cattle till 
the di!-.ea <.,c \\ ,15 1I\'er. 
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is an accident, an appanage of chieftainship; but ,,"ith the \Vankonde at the 
north end of Lake l'\ rasa it is a matter of national existence. Their cattle 
are supreme in the place they occupy in the life and habits of the people 
Elsewhere in Central Africa though cattle may be kept and occasionally eaten, 
they are not milked any more than are the goats. To most of these Central 
African negroes it is disgusting to drink milk. Rut \\-ith the \Vankonde milk 
is an important article of diet. l\lilking is only performed by men: "omen 
are not allowed to have anything to do with the cattle. l\Iilk is not drunk 
fresh but curdled. They wait till they can separate whey from curd; the 
former is drunk, the latter eaten by means of spoons made of leaves. The 
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urine of the cows is not thought unclean. Occasionally it is mixed with the 
milk and drunk; milk-pots are washed in it; and the cowherds often wash 
themselves in the cow's urine. After the birth of a calf it is said that the 
herd wishing to ingratiate himself with the cow, wraps the plaCl'llta round him. 
The cow will then follO\\" him anywhere. Cattle certainly become extra- 
ordinarily attached to their \\Tankonde herdsmen and these people are in 
much request as cattle-tenders in the Shire pro\"ince. Cow-dung is preserved, 
chiefly for washing out and purifring the interiors of huts (mixed with \\'ater) 
as an insectifuge; also to bind plaster and mud on the \\ aIls and floors. It 
is burnt to drive a\\"ay mosquitoes, but is not used for manure except that 
tobacco may be planted on a dung-heap. 
The ears of Xkonde cattle are cropped and notched according to the owner's 
private mark. 
r any of the CO\\-S ha\'C \\ ooden bells on the necks, and it is 
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delightful in the beautiful Kkonde and Bundale mountains to hear the tinkle- 
tinkle which reminds one so of Switzerland. Cattle in this cuuntry (Xkonde) 
are killed by pole-axeing, ordinarily; sometimes by running a spear into the 
heart. Elsewhere in K yasaland they are usually thrown and their throats are 
cut, or they are shot and speared. Amongst the \Yayao cattle are extremely 
wild. 
The \Yankonde house their cattle in lung rectangular buildings, well and 
strongly built of stout poles. The Yao and Angoni usually drh"e their cattle at 
night into unroufed kraals-enclosures with a very high, strong fence of yuung 
trees placed closely together two or three deep, The appruach tu the fence is 
also defended by thorn branches. 
A.mongst most of the tribes which pussess guns, long puwder-hurns are used 
made of the horns of oxen. These very long horns are said to come either frum 
the countries south of the Zambezi or from :\Iadagascar (\\'here the cattle are of 
the long-horned breed), whence they are exported to the East Coast of Africa. 
The domestic sheep of South-Central Africa is of the hairy kinà: like the 
sheep of Syria, Persia and India it develops no wool. Originally this hairy type 
of domestic sheep was the fat-tailed variety found in _ -\sia, X urth-East and 
East Africa and South Africa. In \Vestern and \Vest-Central .Africa the fat- 
tailed sheep lust its fat tail which became a very thin appendage, and developed 
instead of a dewlap in the male a long mane extending from the throat to the 
chest. In British Central Africa the two breeds of fat-tailed and maned sheep 
have mixed. Few or no examples are found with either a pronounced mane or 
a very fat tail. A variety is occasionally met with which is of considerable size 
and is tall on the legs. 'Iany sheep are black and ,,'hite (\\'ith black heads- 
like Persian sheep); others are almost the colour of the mouflun or are grey, 
white or yellow. The development of horns in the male is seldom large; in the 
female hurns are uften wanting. The mutton they provide for the table is 
-l'xællcllt, much superior to that of the Indian sheep. 
But the little African goat is a universal favourite. [n this country it and 
not the dog is "the friend of man," plump, sleek, tame, friendly, intelligent, 
cheerful. The goat is found in all the villages even where no other domestic 
animals are kept, and is much petted by the natives. Intcllectually it differs 
from the sheep as a cheery London boy from a heavy-minded rustic. The goat 
in Africa is an optimist; the sheep a melancholy baaing pessimist. The goat \\"ill 
make himself comfortable under all circumstances, and quite identify himself 
with the fortunes of his human companions; the sheep will hasten its death by 
loud lamentations, by bolting into the bush and being dcvoured by a leupard, 
or by incontinently falling sick when worn out with lamentations on its sad lot 
in life. The young and the female goats are good to eat-the flesh of a young 
kid being excellent; but it is as milk-producers that the female goats are 
so valuable and admirable. Their yield is not heavy but the quality is very 
rich. Goats will accompany a caravan on the march and give no trouble; 
stopping when the men stop; going on when the journey is resumed; fecding 
and chewing the cud in the intervals of rest and always ready and willing to be 
milked. In 1889-90 a couple of goats tra\clled the \\'hole way with me from 
l\loçambique tu Tanganyika and back. Tu une whu like myself cannut get on 
without tea and coffee, cannot drink them \"ithout milk, yet loathes tinned milk 
with all his soul, think what a comfort it must be to have a perambulating 
supply of rich milk walking along with you, giving no trouble and feeding ibelf 
as it goes, So great is the debt \\'hich all European explorers, piuneers, 
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missionaries, planters, and settlers in 
\frica O\'"e to the chcery little African 
goat that I haye often thought a gold medal should be subscribed for and 
at some public festival be hung round the neck of a representati\"e clear-eyed. 
spruce, clean, plump and friendly nanny-goat in token of all ""C o\\'e to her kind 
for solace in sickness and comfort in health. 
The African goat is usually small, short on the legs, very plump, ,,"ith erect ears, 
short horns, and (as a rule) short hair. The beard in the males is not long. In 
the females it is often absent or is replaced by two small pendulous ""attles. 
Some of the old" billies" develop a great growth of hair about the throat and 
neck, looking almost like the Thar goat of India. l 
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THE DO:\IE
TIC GO-\T OF SOUTH A"'D CEXTRAL AFRICA 


The wild species of goat, to which the domestic animal of Tropical A.frica 
bears the most resemblance, is the Cretan Ibex. 
The dog of Central _ -\.frica is the usual small fox-coloured pariah \\"ith erect 
ears and jackal-like head. The tail ,,"hich is generally long and smooth is 
sometimes carried over the back. Somctimes the colour is mottled-brO\\"l1 and 
white, or black and tan, or black and white. Still, whcre thcsc piebald tints are 
found there is reason to suspect intcrmixture with foreign breeds, the u,",ual 
...--\.frican type of the pariah dog being a uniform fox-colour. I have sometimes 
fancied I sa\\' native hunters using a smaller breed of dogs with short legs for 
tcrriers' work, but I haye never actually ascertained that there is such a breed, 
Dogs are used a good deal for hunting small game. I have never heard of their 
being employed as in South Africa to tackle big animals and bring thcm to 


1 \Vhich is not a true goat, but a different genus-IIt:l1Iitragus. Of course the resemLlance is 
accidental. 
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bay. This 
-\frican pariah dog has a certain attachment to its native master, but 
It IS ah\-ays suspicious, furti\-e and cringing. Europeans they dread strangely, 
but though they grO\d angrily they are much too cowardly to bite. They have 
one good negati\-e quality: they cannot bark 
The domestic cat is (unless in or near European settlements) of that lanky, 
thin-tailed, small-headed Indian type. It is evidently closely related to the 
wild nati\-e cat (}<t:lis Caffra) ,,-ith ,,"hich it freely interbreeds. The cat is by 
no means universally met with as a domestic animal in Central 
-\frica. There 
is always a suspicion about its being a foreign introduction from Europe, India, 
or X orth-East Africa. 
The domestic fowl is a most useful bird. It" is small-not much larger than 
a bantam-short-legged,1 inclining tu the game-cock breed but for its full comb. 
This bird can be excellent eating if a little attention is paid to its fattening. It 
is not a good layer from our point of view, the hens laying about e\"ery two or 
three days for some eight months in the year. They sit \\ eII and are good 
mothers, especially in rearing foster-children such as young turkeys, geese, or 
ducks. 
There is no such thing as a domestic goose throughout all Africa (except in 
European settlements) from the borders of Egypt to the Cape. The Portuguese 
have in their East and \Yest African possessions done much to try and domesti- 
cate the spur-winged goose and the 1-11!ptlJlser,2 but the idea has not caught on 
among the natives. The 
Iusco\"y duck, introduced by the Portuguese from 
Brazil, has, howe\"er, come into favour among the negroes of K yasaland, 
::\Ioçambique, East ,Africa, \Vest Africa, and the Congo Basin as a domestic 
bird. 
The common blue pigeon (with white, mottled, dark-slate-coloured ami fawn 
varieties) is kept as a domestic bird in the Shire Highlands, on the east and 
west coasts of 
yasa, and on part of the Xyasa Tanganyika plateau and the 
south coast of Tanganyika; also in all the .Arab settlements. But it is not 
found far away from \"illages which are in touch with European or 
 \rab 
civilisation. 
From the foregoing list (which with the addition of the horse, donkey, camel, 
pig, and turkey may be made in varying degree to apply to all Tropical 
\frica) 
it will be seen that as in plants so in animals nothing indigenous has been 
tamed, adapted, cultÏ\"ated by the negro. 
\\
ith the exception of the donkey all the beasts and birds above enumerated 
are Asiatic, European, or 
--\merican in their origin. Cattle, goats, sheep, came 
down through Egypt in very ancient time. Earlier still from Arabia and India 
came the pariah dog. 
The pig was introduced by the Portuguese. 
The cat was brought here (probably from India) by the 
--\rabs and Portu- 
guese. Farther north in Tropical 
-\frica the cat may ha\"e found its way 
southwards and \\'esÌ\\ ards from Egypt. From Egypt also came the domestic 
fow1.3 The l\Iusco\"y duck and turkey were introduced by the Portuguese; and 
the same people, together ,,'ith the Arabs, brought the pigeon. 
The very guinea fO\\"I, though domesticated after a fashion by the Berbers, 
Libyans, Egyptians and _\rabs in the early part of the Christian era, and by 
1 EJl.cept ,\ here infected by that a \';-fu I long-legged Indian variety introduced by the Arabs and 
Portuguese. 
:! "Egyptian goose," "Lambezi duck" -a bird \\ hich is a connecting-link bd\\een the duck", and 
geese. 
3 Which the Egyptians received frum Persia and the Persians from India. 
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them passed on to the Roman \\'orId, remains undomesticated to this day 
in Xegro Africa. 
The donkey, though deri\"ed from the wild ass of Abyssinia, Xubia, and 
Galaland, is really only tamed by people of Hamitic or Semitic stock or inter- 
mixture, and by these is passed on in a domesticated state to East ...--\frica. The 
negroes, who may have herds of these tame asses, cannot domesticate the zebra. 
They may be devoted to cattle-keeping, yet it never enters their heads to utilise 
the buffalo or eland of their own land. The \\'ild dogs and cats of Tropical 
,--\frica, the gazelles, antelopes, wild s\\"ine, giraffe, elephant; the guinea fowl, 
francolin, turtle doves, cranes, hawks, duck, geese, and ostrich are all capable 
of domestication, but the negro makes no effort, expresses no desire to under- 
take t
is task, though by subduing and utilising these beasts and birds he 
might add enormously to hi
 material \\"ealth and comfort. 
Hunting in this part of Africa is not carried on with quite the same vigour 
as in the countries to the south of the Zambezi or west of the River Kafue: 
no doubt because it is more densely \\'ooded. Before guns were introduced in 
the last century the natives usually dug large pits along the elephant tracks 
which they skilfully covered with branches and grass. The elephants were 
then driven in that direction by shouts or bush fires, and one 'or more of the 
huge beasts would fall into the pit and remain at the mercy of its captors who 
killed it with spears. Or bolder hunters might steal up to a drO\\"sy elephant in 
the noonday and ham-string him by cutting the tendons of the heel. Then he 
would be done to death with spears and arrows. Others again might be killed 
by poisoned arrows: but with all these ways (similar no doubt to those \\"hich 
primeval man employed with the mammoth and mastodon) no large number 
of elephants were killed until guns were introduced, and then the steady 
diminution of the elephants commenced. 
Lions and leopards would not (in those days before guns) be tackled except 
under great provocation. The buffalo and rhinoceros were let alone (the 
rhinoceros was and is much dreaded), the larger antelopes and zebras were 
driven by huge numbers of men (" Bua," the hunt, as it was called) towards 
converging hedges of stout wattles often built for miles, and when massed 
together in a cul-de-sac (which sometimes ended in a huge pit) were speared or 
clubbed. The smaller antelope and rodents were and are pursued by dogs and 
are also netted. [Xets are put up like a converging fence and the bushbuck or 
other small antelopes are driven into them and become entangled.] Birds 
were shot with arrows or were limed. [Bird-lime is made from sticky sap 
and is used not only for catching birds but large insects.] But as a rule the 
natives cared and care still little for the flesh of birds. 
The hippopotamus is harpooned by some tribes. 1 They pursue him in 
canoes with a long heavy spear, the base of the blade being prolonged into 
spikes on either side of the haft so that it enters the body easily but cannot 
be drawn out. This harpoon is of course attached to a stout rope. But the 
-;port is a dangerous one. The hippopotamus is also killed in traps. A sharp, 
heavy spear is poised (weighted with a big beam) over the path along \\"hich 
he goes to feed, and is held up in such a way by ropes that when the hippo- 
potamus moves a rope the spear falls and usually severs the spine or penetrates 


1 There are certain castes of Zambezi people who make hippopotamus hunting a professiun and 
travel far and ,..ide for the !Jurpose. They are a very civil folk, always careful to ask permission from 
the .. lord of the manor," frum the chief of the" aterside, to "hom they scrupuluusly hand over a proportion 
of the flesh and the ivory. 
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some vital part. Thcse hippopotamus traps are common sights in the nativcs' 
plantations by the river side or on the lake shore. 
Birds and small mammals are caught in a running noose, or de, cr little 
traps are madc for the same purposc. 
"Thc old order changeth," hO\\'e,-er, and most forms of nati,"e sport are 
being brought to the dcad le'"el of gunnery. This induces more selfishness 
than formerly, ,,"hen successful hunting \\"as a matter \\"hich depcndcd on 
the friendly co-operation of large numbcrs of men. Formcrly a rigid etiquctte 
was obsen-ed in the killing of gamc. 1\0 stranger would attempt to hunt in a 
country ,,"hich \\ as not his ,,-ithout first obtaining the chief's pcrmission: and 
when successful a portion of the meat ,,'as sent to the chief or the proprietor 
of the land as a present or tribute. The" ground tusk" of elephants was 
aÌ\\"ays givcn to the chief, also the skins of lions or leopards, both by strangers 
and by his O\\"n subjects. In many of these tribcs it is a treasonable offcnce 
for anyone but a chief to sit on a lion or leopard skin. 
Fishing is carried on by the rod and line (possibly learnt from Europcans), 
by netting, and by erecting fish ,,'eirs and basket traps; also by poisoning the 
water and stupefying the fish in certain still or stagnant river pools. Thc fish 
baskets are often cleverly constructed with long rccurved strips of bamboo 
arranged in the neck of a funnel. The fish forces its way in after the bait and 
cannot rcturn. Thc netting is usually done \\"ith large seincs, though I have 
seen hand nets used. 
The preceding rcmarks on culti,'ated and wild fruits, grains, and ,"egetables, 
on domestic animals and the beast of the chase will have given a fairly compre- 
hensive description of the natives' dietary. To complete it I have only to add 
that in some tribes (especially among the women) and in some districts there is 
a craving for argillaceous clay, which they eat ,,"ith (I imagine) results that are 
eventually fatal; and furthcr that they consume with gusto certain insects: 
thesc are the flying ,,"hite ants, the" Kungu" fly of Lake K yasa, large beetle 
grubs, caterpillars, and locusts. The white ants are roasted ,,"ings and all, dried 
in the SlIn, pounded in a mortar and made into cakes, which are eaten as a 
relish. The minute "Kungu" fly (which rises from the water of Lake Xyasa in 
the dry season in dense clouds) is treated in the same way. It flies against 
mats which are hung up, is s\\'ept off, packed into oily cakes, roasted, and eaten. 
I belie,"e in some districts the grubs of bees are eaten, taken from the honey- 
comb. -:\lost of these insects are served up as a relish to be eaten with the 
porridge. In the same way small fish are dried, mixed with salt and pounded 
into a paste. Honey is much appreciated. In some districts hives are made 
of bark and placed in thc trees near a village for the wild bees to build in. The 
quality of the honey depcnds on the pre\"ailing flowcrs from \\"hich thc bees 
draw thcir supplies. Occasionally it is white, firm, and exquisitely flavoured. 
The natives of the \Yest Shire district (where much honey and wax are 
collccted) make a kind of mead from the honey, which is diluted with water 
and fermented. 
Farinaceous food is the mainstay of the Central African ncgro and is chiefly 
caten in the form of porridge-the Ugali of the Vao and S""ahili; the Nsillltl 
of the i\-nyanja, A-mamb\\'e, A.-Iungu, A-senga, and Aba-bisa; the Ikilldi of 
the \ r ankondc. This is madc ordinarily of the flour of Sorghum,1 maize, 
cassava, or banana; nearly ah\"ays of Sorghum, hO\\"c'"cr. The grain is 
1 To give my readers some idea of \\ hat Sorghum grain is like I might say it is similar to a huge 
millet seed, nearly round, about the <;iæ of s\\an shot. 
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softened with water, pounded in a large \,"ooden mortar, winnowed 111 long 
flat baskets, then ground to flour by a smooth stone working on the flat 
smooth surface of a much larger block of stone. The flour thus made is 
whitish-grey-sometimes pure white-and feels more granular to the touch 
than \\-ould be the case with mill-ground wheat flour. It is said that the 
trituration between the stone surfaces causes minute particles of stone to 
mix with the flour (as must be the case since the nether stone is soon \\-orn into 
a hollow by the process), and that this slight admixture of grit has a very bad 
effect on the digestive organs of Europeans and Indians. Certainly neither can 
eat "ufa" 1 (as the native flour is called) long without getting diarrhæa or 
dysentery. 
The flour made from various farinaceous substances is mixed with \\-ater and 
boiled in a pot, being constantly stirred with a stick to prevent lumps forming. 
\Vhen it is cool it is rolled into balls \\-ith the fingers and eaten usually with a 
relish 2-fish, fowl, meat of any kind, spinach made from various lea\ es or 
flowers, white ants, etc. 
Rice is boiled in a measured quantity of water in a co\-ered pot until the 
water is all absorbed by the swelled grain, \\-hich is thus" steamed." Those 
natives to whom rice is knO\\'Il cook it admirably. Indian corn if it be not 
made into porridge or boiled or roasted on the cob,3 is (when the grain is old) 
held over the fire on a tin plate or dish cover until it is parched into "pop corn," 
when it is eaten \\-ith much gusto. This is usually the way of feeding during 
a hurried march. 
::\Iillet and eleusine -! grains are usually reserved for making beer. For this 
purpose, too, large quantities of sorghum and maize are used. The grain is 
soaked till it sprouts. Then it is pounded and thrown into a large pot of 
boiling water, to which is also added a thickening of flour to give body to the 
beer. ...\fter boiling and straining the beer is poured out into pots or huge jars 
of basket work so tightly knit as to hold liquids. The beer must stand for 
a day and then it is-fit for drinking, but after about four days it is sour and 
unwholesome. Sometimes bran, gruel of flour and \\ ater, half pounded corn, 
and the malt nHde from the germinating grain are all mixed together, and form 
a sweet thick beer full of nutriment. Sick or convalescent people are fed on 
this. Some chiefo.; at the south end of Tanganyika scarcely take any other food 
than this beer-gruel and grow fat on it. 
The sap of most of the palms is tapped and drunk as a sweet heady drink, 
which when quite fresh from the tree (palm wine) is not intoxicating but 
becomes very alcoholic after fermentation. :\Iilk is the favourite food in X orth- 
\Yest .Kyasaland. It is also drunk in the Awemba country, and round Lake 
Bang\\-eolo. On the other hand it is ignored or disliked by the Yao and the 
A.-nyanja peoples. :\0 tribe \\-ithin the confines of this territory makes any 
form of butter or ghi out of the milk except the _ \rabs and their follo
\'ers, 
\Vherever .Arabs are settled a supply of milk may almost always be counted 
on. Eggs are seldom eaten and then usually when they ha\Te been sat on for 


1 U.fa of many Kyasa tribes, Cm of South Tanganyika, [tan.di of the 'Va-yao, Cwujie of the 
\Yankonde, Un.:;a of the Swahili. 
:! Swahili, Kitoweo; Chi-nyanja, Ndiwo; Yao, 
Jlboga; Iki-nkonde, Ilisel.:e: .J..Pi.fztJa of South 
Tanganyika. 
;j Sometimes the soft grain of the young sorghum and maize is mashed on a stone, tied up in leaves, 
and builed. 
4 A small grain which grows at the end of a short stalk on three broad raceme,> like three split 
capsules. In S\\ahili, [7e-::;i " Chinyanja, iJI..zcre; Ki-mambwe, JI./alesi. 
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some time and are deserted by the hen. Like the Kruboys of \Yest Africa, the 
negro of Central 
\frica likes his egg" full of meat." Fish is usually split open 
and roasted, It is often dried first in the sun and may be eaten in this way 
without further cooking. Sometimes it is made into a ste\\" with peppers and 
vegetables and is then used as a relish to be eaten with the porridge; or, more 
rarely, it is fried in fat or oil. l 
The meat of poultry or beasts is roasted (spitted on sticks stuck in the 
ground against a fire) or stewed in a pot with vegetables and condiments 
tpeppers, turmeric, salt, etc.). \Vhen men are very hungry flesh is but slightly 
cooked before it is devoured. 
The native likes a little meat as a relish with his doughy porridge or rice: 
but he can quite well do without it and can get on much better without meat 
than if depri\"ed of all vegetable food. Still when meat comes in his way (after 
successful hunting or at big feasts) he can devour an enormous quantity and 
gorges himself till the pains of indigestion are intense. In some districts a 
meat diet is partaken of by the young men for several days before going to war. 
T have nowhere met with any tribe among whom obtained the practice of 
drinking blood or eating it cooked, as is characteristic of so many East and 

orth-East African peoples. 
Salt is much liked. It is an absolute necessity of existence in the negro's 
opinion. Salt is put into porridge and above all into the relish eaten with the 
porridge or rice. 
The cooking is done in small and large clay pots. \\There tins have not 
been introduced by the Europeans, large potsherds are used as frying-pans. 
\Vomen do most of the preparing and cooking of the food; but any man 
or boy can at a pinch cook for himself or his comrades. 
Certain fancies and peculiar customs prevail regarding articles of diet. 
Eccentric things are eaten by persons of both sexes for special purposes, while 
on the other hand wholesome and ordinary forms of food may be excluded for 
more or less fanciful reasons. Thus among the \Vankonde the women never 
eat fowls. The ..-\ngoni, Vao and A-nyanja men sometimes eschew fowls as 
an article of diet for various reasons. Some men never eat goat, affirming that 
it makes them unwel1. 2 Other tribes refuse to eat fish or a particular kind 
of fish. l\len will eat the flesh of lions to make them bra\"e; libidinous persons 
consume the testes of goats as an aphrodisiac; the heart of a brave enemy 
is cooked and devoured by those who wish to share his courage. :Many people 
have a particular liking for the half-digested grass found in the stomach of 
antelopes or oxen. 
Fire is made by twirling a short cane or stick in a notch or hole cut in a flat 
piece of wood. The stick is continually pressed down and is t\drled backwards 
and forwards between the palms of the hands till the tinder (usually dry bark- 
cloth) is ignited. Then the smouldering tinder is placed in a handful of dry 
grass leaves and blown gently into a flame. Fire, however, is not often made in 
this special way. [n the village there is always sure to be a burning brand 
in one or other of the house fires from \\"hich a ncw fire can be lit; and men 
going on a journey will takc smouldering sticks along with them and endeavour 
to tran:,>port fire in this way rather than go to the trouble of creating it by 
friction. 


1 Frying is not a common method of cooking among those natÌ\-cs who are not under the influence of 
Europeans or Arahs. 
2 And, according to Dr. Cross, goat's flesh ùoes occasionally hayc this effect on individuals. 
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In some tribes fire is carefully extinguished on the hearth and made anew 
by friction ,,"hen a death or a birth takes }Jlace; at the beginning of the hoeing 
season and at han-est. 
It is an interesting consideration whether fire was known to the earth before 
man first made it 
ccidentally, and then of set purpose. [think it ""as, in Central 
Africa at any rate; and this through the action of lightning. Again and again 
in the great thunderstorms at the end of the dry season cases ha,-e occurred, 
under the obsen"ation of Europeans, of lightning striking a living tree or dead 
tree-stump, setting it on fire and communicating the flames to the surrounding 
herbage, thus starting a bush-fire. This action of the lightning is of almost 
yearly occurrence, e,-en so far as our limited records go. Therefore it is quite 
possible that in the drier parts of East Africa bush-fires may ha,-e occurred 
year after year from natural causes alone ,,-ithout man's inten-ention: and that 
even from this cause man may have become acquainted with fire and the effects 
of fire before he had evolved the art of fire-making. Fire may even have been 
presen-ed from one of these annual conflagrations for days, weeks, months 
afterwarcls until it became such a necessity to man that the human mind sought 
eagerly for a means of creating this force without waiting for the hazardous 
accident of a thunderstorm.! So the sparks from the chipped flints and the 
kindling tinder made in boring into hard ,,-ood would suggest the means 
of accomplishing the first miracle. 



Iost of the nati,-es in this part of Africa ascribe the causes of disease 
and death in the first place to witchcraft and secondly to the direct action of 
God. They dra\\" a marked distinction between death from disease-\\-hich 
usually means death from witchcraft-and death from accident or in warfare. 
These are more or less the acts of God and not to be helped, though sometimes 
an accident may be ascribed to a person ha,-ing been bewitched, especially if it 
is a man out hunting and death has been due to wild beasts. In this respect 
the belief in "were " animals, that is to say in human beings who ha,-e changed 
themselves into lions or leopards or some such harmful beasts, is nearly universal. 
l\Iorem-er there are indidduals who imagine they possess this power of assuming 
the form of an animal and killing human beings in that shape. 
I remember a case which occurred at Chiromo soon after we commenced the 
administration of the Protectorate. A series of murders and mutilations took 
place in the vicinity of the native village. At last they ,,-ere traced to an old 
man ,,-ho, it was found, concealed himself in long grass near the route to the 
river side and ,\"hen solitary passers-by came near him he ,,-ould leap at them 
unawares and stab them. He then mutilated their bodies. I Ie was caught 
almost red-handed and abundant evidence was given as to his being the author 
of everyone of these crimes: but the old man himself talked ,-ery freely about 
the ,\"hole matter and admitted having committed the murders. He could not 
help it (he said) as he had a strong feeling at times that he ,,-as changed into 
a lion and was impelled, as a lion, to kill and mutilate. 2 
X everthcless though the natives ascribt' death in so many cases to the 
extraneous action of other persons as well as to an edl spirit they have much 


I Bush-fires of this kind may even have taught early man the advantages of cooking. Following 
in their track he would come upon roasted rats, small antelopes, and birds which he would find singularly 
toothsome. 
:! As according tn our view of the law he was not a sane person he \\as sentencerl to be detained 
" during the chiefs pleasure" and this" were-lion" has been most usefully employed for years in perfect 
contentment keeping the roads of Chiromo in good repair. 
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practical good sense about applying rcmedies and have a considerable know- 
ledge of thcrapcutics. They make infusions from the lea\"cs, flO\\"crs, bark, 
wood, or roots of certain plants to be used as mcdicine for various diseases. 
There is naturally a good deal of empiricism in their remedies as they \vill add 
thc blood of a white or rcd cock to thc infusion of hcrbs, \\"hich is given to a sick 
man. 1 Sometimes a piece of the bark from which the infusion is made is worn 
round the ncch.. For some maladies they scarify the skin cxtensi\'ely and are 
'"ery successful in dry-cupping. 
1\Ir. J. O. Bowhill, the collector for the \ \" est Shire District, states that the 
1\Iañanja in that district u
e many indigenous drugs, such as Bob,t!aJlll, an 
anodyne; Ji'gagaru, a sedative; Sabu, a carminative; J.Vsollg't1, a medicinc for 
the ears; Pctcrc, "good for asthma"; ChÙuJlg'z/"a (red seeds and bark pounded), 
used as an emctic; .JJpill, a medicine uscd in child-birth; A-m')'(lJlja, a drug for 
curing headaches; Pichiru JJmmgu, another medicine for dulling pain; JJobi, 
for burns, and .lI1Ia::;a, a sedative for mad people. 
Charcoal is uscd for painting \\"ounds and ulcers. Some drugs are employed 
as e11.letics, others to induce premature labour and abortion. .. Charcoal is used" 
(states the Rev. D. C. R. Scott) ., for painting \\'ounds and ulcers with a thick 
black paste. This is guarded by a piece of gourd-shell neatly cut, pierced \\ ith 
holes by \\"hich strings fasten it over the sore place. Clean lea\"es also are used 
as dressing. . . . Severe caustic medicines are employed in some instances for 
painting ulcers. . . . In cases of neuralgia or rheumatism blood-letting is 
frequcntly resorted to with a cup made for the purpose. Boils are opened 
and are carefully treated; small-pox pustules are let out \vith a thorn and the 
body is protected \vith banana lea,'es. _ \ffections of the chest and throat are 
treated by inhaling a steam which can be made from various boiled barks; 
the body is similarly steamed." 
The natives throughout this country and elsewhere in Tropical Africa ha\'c 
a great belief in curing sickness, especially if it be a fever or a chill, by the 
Turkish bath system. They will shut themseh"es up in a hut before a bla7ing 
fire and sweat profusely. Limbs afflicted \\"ith rheumatic pains are oftcn 
"massed." 1\Iassage is very commonly met \\"ith among the people round 
Tanganyika and on the \vest coast of Lake X yasa. but has probably been 
introduced by the Arabs \\'ho are great believers in it. 2 
But there is another side to medicine, in which the belief of the natives 
is equally strong. It can be used empirically. Love potions are made which 
sometimes appear to have this amount of reality in them that they are 
aphrodisiacs to somc extcnt. 
Thie\"es belie\-e that a medicine or charm can be concocted (called in 
Chinyanja "Chikululu," by the \Va-nyamwezi of East Central Africa, "::\lionga"3) 
which if \\'orn round the thief's neck will cause any persons \\'ith \\'hom he 
comes into contact to fall asleep or else will make him come and go invisible 
to other men. (Sometimes this medicine appears to be compoundcd of the very 
strong drug Strophanthus, locally kno\\'n a<.; ]{ombe, a medicine which is also 


I Xot only are there infusions, but roots or fruits arc gruund to pO\H1er and takcn in that form. 
:! The very \\fIrd "Mas
age" con1LS from the Arabic ,1/tÏs. This \\ord is adopted also into Hindustani, 
where J/'îs /"'Ylla means "To Ma
s or Shampoo." The Arabic word apparently comes from 1Ilasa- 
he touched. handlt>d. 
;j The late Colonel J. A. Grant says that thi<> &. medicine" is a branch of the Stcgal10ta Ilia tree. II \Vith 
a branch of it in the hand or by ph-.cing the branch over the doof\\aya man may rob a house \\ithout 
detection; or if he places the branch alongside a goat"s hody which has been sacrificed at the crossroads 
all persons \\ ill go to sleep where he intends to plunder." 
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used to stu pefy fish and to poison arrows.) The thief or person wishing to 
escape consumes some himself, believing that it renders him invisible. It is 
possible that this belief might arise from the action of the drug which taken 
in quantities not large enough to cause death merely brings about a temporary 
insensibility. _ \ case illustrating this occurred once at Fort Johnston, and is 
referred to in my review of the History in Chapter IV.l 
\Yhile on the one hand medicines are suppused to give thieves good luck 
in stealing, on the other, counter-charms buried in the house or garden will 
protect property against thieves. Very often these charms are hung up un 
sticks at the entrance to plantations. Again, other medicines \\'ill bring good 
luck in the shooting of wild animals, or \\.hen fixed in some way to the stock 
of the gun will enable the possessor to shoot straight in time of \\"ar; while 
there are innumerable recipes for rendering one's person safe from risks in 
warfare. The natives have a firm belief in this last. \Vhite men exhibiting 
bravery in battle. or gaining victory after victory, are simply said to possess 
"\\"ar medicine" which renders them both itlYulnerable and bound to succeed. 
These negroes can sometimes be made recklessly brave by their firm belief 
in the medicine of some particular chief. X ot until many of them have fallen 
on the field of battle will they lose faith in the potency of the chief's charms. 
These medicines are sumetimes heterugeneous substances reduced to powder 
and enclosed in the horns of small antelopes. Drugs which are supposed 
to act by occult means are thrown at the person \"hom they are intended 
to influence, or they may simply be buried, and, as it were, dedicated to him, 
sometimes in the vicinity of his habitation. 
The poison ordeal is uni\"ersal as a custom and prevails uver the greater 
part of pagan X egro Africa, the same substance being used throughout for the 
Drdeal. This is knO\\"11 in British Central Africa as l\luavi, or l\h\"ai, and 
is made of the triturated bark of the Erytllroplllælllll gztiJlâ.:Jlse. Certain indi- 
viduals undertake as a kind of trade the special business of pounding the 
Muavi bark. It is usually prepared in a small wooden mortar, with a wooden 
pestle. The water is gradually mixed with the bark as it is being pounòed and 
this is generally done just when the stuff is \\'anted so that it may be drunk 
fresh. 
X atives are despondent patients in sickness in their own communities, 
as illness is so often ascribed to witchcraft. and they believe themselves to 
be in the power of sume evil-disposed witch or wizard, who has doomed them 
to death and \\"hose spells are stronger than those of the friendly medicine man. 
But they have an almost sublime faith in the European doctor and in his hands 
they are usually confident of recovery \\"hile their remarkable insensibility 
to pain makes them admirable subjects for operations. :l\Iany things may 
be done to a Central African negro without anæsthetics which in the case 
of a European or Indian would not only require the application of chloroform 
or ether, but might even then prove to be too severe a shock to the system for 
subsequent recovery. I t has been remarkable sometimes, after one of our 


1 i\Isamara, a chief, had been imprisoned in Fort Johnston. His friends were allO\\cd to have access 
to him and brought him O
1e day a horn of medicine which was probably pO\\dered Strophmzthlls. The 
next night he took a dose and stripped off his clothes (the idea being that the clothes could not be 
rendered invisible) and attempted, stark naked, to \\alk out of his prison. On the Sikh sentries, who were 
not asleep, presenting their bayonets, l\Isamara had to retire to the cell once morc and e\.plain away 
the matter ne},.t morning hy saying that he had been walking in his sleep. The following night, however, 
he apparently took an ðtra strong dose of Strophalllhm and was found lying tlead with the empty 
horn of medicine in his hand and all his clothes remuved. 
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battles, to see the ,vounded on both sides being dealt ,,"ith by our surgeons. 
Operations of the most terribly painful character are being carried on and 
the patients are smiling, with an occasional wince or grimace, but meantime 
plaiting grass with their fingers or watching the application of the surgical 
implements ,,"ith positive interest. 
There are amongst them two classes of medicine man, or ""oman-the 
acknO\dedged or suspected ,,"izard or ,,"itch, who by his or her 0"ï1 confession 
aims at influence over the human frame with the aid of spirits or charms; and 
the genuine doctor or doctress, a person who by no means discards the use 
of empirical methods or the action on the patient's imagination secured by 
mystic rites and substances supposed to have magical value, but" ho neverthe- 
less has a considerable knowledge of drugs, and frequently effects remarkable 
cures by honest therapeutics. \Vhen a man, woman, or child falls ill the 
relatives (for there is much mutual help and sympathy amongst these people) 
go to the nearest and best doctor of repute. He is told the symptoms and 
asked to prescribe for the patient. If it be the opinion of the sufferer himself, 
or of his relatives, that his malady is solely due to ,,"ithcraft, the person appealed 
to may be a \\'itch-finder-often a "oman. In such a case the patient is visited, 
various incantations and absurd rites are gone through, usually ending in a 
little clumsy llger de main. The magician, having previously secreted some 
substance, will pretend to have dra"'n it from the person's body and with it the 
sickness, or will ha,-e previously buried it at the base of a tree or at the lintel 
of the hut, and will then in the presence of the gullible bystanders dig it 
up, accompanying most of these actions by frantic leaping and gesticulation and 
even by involuntary self-induced convulsions. If the patient does not recù,-er 
then the magician owns that the opposing witch or ,,"izard has stronger spells 
and nothing can be done. If suspicion falls on any individual he or she is 
sometimes propitiated by presents and if recovery then follO\,"s all is ,,"ell; if not 
then there is strong presumptive evidence that the death is due to this obstinate 
wizard, who to prove his or her innocence must submit to the l\'Iuavi ordeal. 
But it may be that the patient or his friends are convinced in the first instance 
that he is suffering from some well-knO\n1 malady ,,"hich can be easily cured by 
native drugs, or this is the opinion entertained by the doctor they ha'"e called 
in. This individual then proceeds to the woods and prepares from bark, lea,-es, 
flowers, seeds, or roots, such medicine as he may consider meets the case. It 
is noteworthy how efficacious these medicines are. I n an obstinate case of 
seemingly incurable sickness, where a native soldier or policeman is apparently 
going to pieces, he will ask permission to return to his own people and go 
through a native cure. After a lapse of about three months, having completed 
his cure-whatever it may be-he returns sound and ,veIl. 
The whole subject of native drugs is a most important one, ,,"hich is being 
carefully investigated by certain Europeans in the country. Already, it must 
be remembered, the valuable Strophanthus drug, no,," much used in the British 
Pharmacopæia, was originally sent home to this country by the late ::\lr. 
Buchanan, who had noticed that it was largely used in native medicine, and also 
for the purpose of stupefying fish and poisoning arrO\\"s. I t is no\\' one of our 
regular articles of export.! 


1 Dr. Kerr Cross states :_u The \Vankondc haye a wonderful knowledge of herbs and medicinal 
plants. Of these they make infusions from the leaves, flower, bark, \\ood or roots. Often the blood of 
a white or red cock is added to the infusion which the sick man must drink. \Yhen he has done this a 
piece of the healing bark is \\ om round the neck. They also scarify the wound e
tensively to counteract 
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The patient, however, fails to recm"er, we ,,-ill suppose, either by faith cure in 
the belief that the evil influence of the witch is averted, or by good nursing and 
suitable drugs. lIe dies. If he has been a chief or a rich man and has lived in 
a district where European influence does not pre\-ail, a sudden capture is made 
of a number of his slaves who are put in slave sticks to be subsequently 
slaughtered at their master's grave, so that they may go with him to the spirit 
world. 
A,mongst the \Vankonde at the north end of Lake Nyasa the female relatives 
wash and anoint the dead body with oil; and this custom of washing, anointing 
aÚd subsequently swathing the corpse after death is almost universal in this part 
of Africa. 
But the \Vankonde have a peculiar custom (as I am informed by Dr. Cross) 
of making a post mortcm examination immediately after death, in order that the 
cause from which the person has died may be fully ascertained. The body is 
laid out in the shade of a tree, and one of the elders of the village takes a sharp 
bamboo and makes an incision in the median line of the stomach from the end 
of the breast bone to the navel. I Ie then carefully examines the mesentery, and 
according to what he sees in the distribution of the blood-vessels confirms or 
denies the supposition that death has been due to witchcraft. This is done to 
the corpse of every person not dying in warfare. l 
Among all tribes the persons who have handled, washed, anointed and laid 
out the corpse are considered to be unclean for several days afterwards. They 
eat amongst themselves and if they have to approach the village remain outside 
calling for what they want. Ordinarily the people who perform these services 
for the deceased are his relations-the brothers or sisters. I f the- dead person 
be a woman she is attended to in the first instance by women. The body 
is swathed in cloth among those tribes who are in contact with supplies of 
European goods; but this would appear to be rather a custom imported from 
the ::\luhammadan. In, the wilder parts of the country corpses are usually tied 
up with strips of bark in a sitting position. \Yhen these services are completed 
and the deceased is ready for burial those who have prepared the body perform 
various ablutions and get rid of their" uncleanliness." 


one pain by another; they dry-cup freely and seem to be very successful in this. We have a lot to learn 
from the \Vankonde doctors." 
In regard to ùry-cupping it is usually performed in this way :-First of all the place on the skin where 
the cupping is to take place is moistened, then a cup-shaped instrument made of antelope horn with 
a small hole boreel at the end is firmly presseù on to the moistened skin. The hole at the stem of the cup 
is filled up with wax. Through this is thrust a tube of grass-similar to the straws with which people 
absorb cooling drinks. The doctor then sucks hard at the grass tube, the hlood comes to the surface of the 
skin and the drawn-up flesh rises into the cup. The grass tube is withdrawn and the hole closed \,ith 
wax after the air is exhausted. \Vhen the horn is remm-ed the blood has formed large weals or lumps under 
the skin. - 
1 The Anyanja divide the causes of death into three. One is the direct act of God, namely some 
sudden accident or the outcome of some widespread epidemic; occasionally also the result of well-known 
diseases obviously incurred in a natural manner. Secondly, death in warfare or by open assassination, for 
the murderer mayor may not be held responsible according to native law; these deaths at any rate demand 
no further enquiry. Thirdly, death by witchcraft, where the malady is of an ohscure kind, or \\ here an 
individual has been killed by some wild beast, either in hunting or as an act of unprovoked aggression on 
the part of the animal. On these occasions the \\ ild beast is s
 pposed to be either inspired by the spirit 
of the witch or to be actually a "were," or human being disguised as a wild animal The \Ya-yao hold 
much the same ideas, \Vhen during a truce the Yao chief 1\1akanjira was considering the terms of peace 
proposed by :\lajor Edwards one of his councillors rose and advised war with the British to the bitter end. 
The discussion was taking place in the bush, and by a cmious coincidence at that moment an enraged 
bull buffalo charged the whole party, singling out (and so wounding that eventually he died) the aforesaid 
councillor. The Yao at once declared that this buffalo \vas none other than Major Edwards and \\ar was 
resumed \\ ith greater bitterness on this account. 
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In the casc of the 
 \-nranja the body is usually stretched at fulllcngth when 
preparcd for burial; amongst thc \Va-yao thc legs are bcnt; \\ith thc \Yankondc 
the body is ticd up in a sitting position, the knees dra\nl up against the chin 
,,-ith the hands clasped round the lcgs. This appcars to bc the position adopted 
by almost all the other tribcs of British Central ...--\frica. 
::\1 uhammadans are, of course, swathed in cloth and buried at full length. 
\Yailing begins as soon as thc dcath is officially announced: it is gencrally 
commcnced br the ,,-i,-es of the deceased (if a male) or by the mother or sister 
of thc dcad ,,-oman. ::\Iourning consists of plainti,"e songs, much drumming, 
and mystic dancing. \Yhcrc the pcople ha,-c bcen in contact with the coast 
Muhammadans, guns are fired if a great man has died. This firing of guns 
is kcpt up at intclTals until the burial is finished. Thc \Va-yao and some 
other tribcs thro,,- flour m-er their hcads and shouldcrs ,,-hen in mourning; 
the ....--\-nranja and the people of thc ,,-cst coast of Lake 
 rasa tie strips of 
bark cloth, or plaited straw, or blue calico round thcir arms and waists. 
.. \mongst thc \Ya-rao and .A-nyanja the corpse, ,,-hcther swathcd or not, is 
usually rolled up in the mat ,,-hich belonged to his bed, or in cases ,,-hcrc the 
mourning on account of a chicf or big man is to last a long time thc body 
is enclosed in a cylinder of bark. It is then placed o'"er a hole dug in the 
floor of thc hut so that thc incon,-enicnce causcd by decomposition may be 
thus got rid o( The smell attending decomposition is neutralised by hcmp 
and other aromatic weeds bcing burned. It oftcn happcns, howe,-er, that the 
deceased person ,,'ho is to be mourned such a long period has his body poised 
o,-er "'hat is to be subsequcntly his grave; for men are often buried in their 
0"11 houses. 
If, ho" e'"er, the dead pcrson is to bc buried away from the village a long 
pole is passed through thc mat or cylinder enclosing thc body and thc corpse 
is then carried along on the shoulders of undertakers ,,-ho go out accompanied 
by a number of men and "omcn marching with drums and chants. Thc 
gra,-e is dug, the body buried, the earth hcaped o,-er it and fenccs are crcctcd 
to which there may be subscquently addcd a grass roof. 
Thc Rev. Duff :\Iacdonald states that amongst the Yao no one '"ery closely 
relatcd to the dcceased accompanies the body to the grave if it can possibly 
be helpcd-that is to say, if there are enough pcople in the 'Tillage not thus 
relatcd to carry out the ccrcmony. l\lothers are allowed to go to the funerals 
of their children if they have died in infancy, not othen\-ise; a fathcr will 
not go to the funcral of his childrcn nor the husband to that of his ,,-ife. 
:\lr. l\Iacdonald also states that the chicf relati,"e of thc deccased-what "'e 
should call the first mourner-does not comc to the gra,-e, as that would unfit 
him for the task of prosecuting the witch that caused the dcath. 
The gra'"e is not dug, nor is the site of it actually indicated until thc funcral 
party arri,-es, aftcr \vhich grave-digging commenccs" The diggers are supported 
frum timc to time by rations of food brought by thc womcn and the gravc 
is dug ,,-ith hoes and according to the measuremcnt of thc body. \Vhcn the 
gra'"c is finished t,,'o forkcd stakcs are dri,-en into the ground at each end of 
it. The body is then lo,,-ered and thc forkcd sticks reccive thc projccting 
parts of the bamboo that carricd the corpse to the grave. It is thus suspcnded 
bct,,-ccl1 these two sticks ,,-ithout touching thc bottom of the gra,-c. Thc top 
of thc grm-e is roofcd in by logs of wood. ..--\rticlcs which are to be buricd 
wIth the deceased are thcn put in and carth is finally siftcd o\-er the hole. 
According to ::\Ir. :i\lacdonald this strong woodcn fence round thc gra"e 
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is supposed to keep out the witch ,,-ho has caused the death and who now 
\\'ishes to eat the flesh of her victim and may come there in the shape of a 
hyena to dig up the body. 
...--\s to the articles buried with the body:-...--\mbngst the \Va-yao if the 
deceased is a rich man a small portion of his ivory is ground to powder and 
handfuls of beads are smashed up before they are put into the grave. This 
appears to be done with the double object of pre\-enting thieves from robbing 
the graves and also of "killing IJ the articles put in so that they may accompany 
the deceased to the spirit world. In like manner his pots and drinking \"essels 
ha,,-e holes drilled through them or are broken, and likewise added to the stock 
of utensils in the grave. 
\\There the custom is carried out of killing sla\"es to accompany the deceased 
on his journey the grave is of course a very much larger one, and the slaves are 
either buried alive or ha\"e their throats cut and their bodies are laid at the 
bottom of the grave. On them the body of the deceased reposes. 
Amongst many of the tribes of the Kyasa-Tanganyika plateau, of Tangan- 
yika and elsewhere to the \,-est, the corpse is usually left in the grave (which 
is a round hole about five feet deep) for ten lunar months, after \\'hich time it is 
taken up at midnight and the bones (for by this time it is practically reduced 
to a skeleton) are carried to one of the sacred clumps of forest on the high hills 
in the neighbourhood, a forest to which only the sorcerers and medicine men go. 
Forests all over the country are used for burial, either for the bestowal of bones 
or for the interment of the undisturbed corpse. Consequently natives often 
oppose one's exploration of the thick jungle just where it is most attractive to 
the botanist-more I think because they do not wish you to come to any harm 
by offending the spirits than because they are shocked at your profanity. 
Sometimes when I have explained to them I merely wished to go there to 
gather flowers they ha\"e raised no objections, although I remember in one case 
a strong protest bei
g uttered against my taking away some gorgeous yellow 
blossoms from a shrub \,"hich grew in one of these native cemeteries. 
Among the ...\wa-wamdia of 1\0rth-\Vest Nyasa the bones after they are 
disinterred are burned; they are not thrown into the forest. A great festival 
takes place when the bones are burnt, at ,,"hich a quantity of native beer is 
drunk. 
.--\mongst the A wa-ndali of N orth- \V est 
 yasa the corpse is interred outside 
the hut in which the person has died, at one side of the door. A grass covering 
is put over the mound. Should, however, any member of the deceased's 
family become iIl within a year, the misfortune is attribued to the deceased, 
and to obviate any further harm the nearest relative of the person there buried 
digs up the bones at midnight and carries them to the dense bush ,,"here they 
are deposited. Dr. Cross writes :-" I have gone into se\"eral of the thick 
clumps of trees in this country and ha\"e found the ground cm"ered with 
human bones." 
All the \Vankonde peoples are particular about their mourning customs. 
The banana trees which may have belonged to the deceased during his life are 
cut down. His or her pots and baskets are broken or destroyed and the home 
is often left to decay. But the dead are not forgotten. The grave is usually 
marked by a small grass covering (this also applies to the \\'a-yao and the 
A-nyanja), and from time to time the reIati\"es place on this mound little baskets 
of meal or pots of native beer. I remember after the capture of Zarafi's strong- 
hold (which was a \'ery largé rambling Vao village up in the mountains) there 
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\\-as quite a large nati,-e cemetery, outside the to\\"11, each gra,-e being marked by 
a neat little house made of bamboo stakes ,,-ith a grass roof and ,,,ith a mound 
(J,-er the grave. Each gra,oe ,,-as "'ell supplied with little offerings of food \\-hich 
had e,-idently been freshly placed there just before the to\\"11 ,,-as captured. 
:\" othing, I was subsequently told, operated more in our favour, or induced the 
natives more readily to sue for peace, than the fact that these graves \\ ere 
respected and left undisturbed. On the other hand ::\Iakanjira, in the course of 
our warfare, was infuriated by the destruction of his" father's" tomb. l At the 
time "e destroyed it "e did not realise it was a tomb. \Ye took it for an 
unusually stylish house. The roof of this large mausoleum ,,-as entirely covered 
,,-ith ,,-hite calico intended to imitate the white tombs in l\Iuhammadan countries, 
erected over the grave of some saint. At ::\lponda's town to the south end 
of Lake 
yasa there ,,,as like,,-ise a huge circular tomb with its thatched roof 
covered with white calico. This was partially destroyed during the bombard- 
ment. It ,,-as the place where the former :\lponda had been buried. On enter- 
ing the tomb, the roof of which only had been destroyed, ,,-e found the grave 
was a huge sarcophagus of hardened clay, ,oery similar in shape to the great 
stone tombs of the middle ages, ,,-ith earthenware plates embedded in the mud, 
so that at a distance it had rather a fine, coruscating effect from this enamel 
of coarse pottery (which of course was derived from the coast in the course of 
trade). Finding that the building ,,,as the burial place of the 1'1 ponda who had 
been good to Livingstone, we restored the roof and re-covered it with white 
calico of our own will, and that went so far to conciliate IVI ponda's people that 
although their present chief again fell out with us some years later on his people 
did not join him in the rising. 
Amongst all those :\"yanja tribes where the custom does not pre,-ail of 
taking up the bones and scattering them in the forest after a certain lapse of 
time, the grave is held sacred. To swear by the grave is a solemn oath. 
Sentiment regarding the place of interment is very prevalent even as regards 
the burial of Europeans. Such explorers as ha,Te visited the place where 
Livingstone's heart lies buried, or the graves of Bishop l\lackenzie or other 
missionaries who ha,-e died in British Central Africa, have been struck with the 
great care taken of the graves by the natives. 
Reference has been made to the belief that deaths can be caused by 
occult influence, by witchcraft. Except in the vicinity of mission stations 
or such districts as are entirely under the control of European officials this 
belief is widespreacl, and probably no tribe or section of people is exempted 
from it. 
The witch, or wizard, ...lljiti-as opposed to 5Ùìanga, the doctor, the 
medicine man-is the terror of the Central African negro community. .L\nd 
in most parts of British Central Africa-especially among the A-nyanja- 
there is a real excuse for this terror in the fact that Jljiti-or Zillljiti, as 
the plural is sometimes-are depraved persons with a craving for putrefying 
human flesh. This is no fancy; it is a fact. It is probable that not more 
than one or two centuries have elapsed since the bulk of South Central 
A.fricans were cannibals, in the cheerful, daylight manner of the Upper Congo, 
where people are killed and eaten for gastronomic pleasure and the act is 
normal and unconcealed. Gradually, however, with the ,-ague influence of 
the Portuguese to the south and the ...-\rabs to the north, the natives became 
1 ..\"ot really his fatht:T but the chief" ho peceùeù him, a5 amongst the Yao son does not succeeù 
fatht:r. 
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ashamed of eating human flesh, and they grew to regard such a practice as 
most abhorrent.! 
But while cannibalism in the main disappeared as an avo".ed custom it has 
lingered as a horrible practice amongst depraved people, who now do not care 
for healthy human flesh-namely the bodies of people killed in battle-but 
crave for dead bodies which have been in the gra,.e a few days or weeks, and 
".hich they exhume and devour. 
 0 doubt this custom prevailed among many 
other races of man in the savage stage and was the grain of truth at the bottom 
of the Eastern myth of the Ghül. 
I had not been long in X yasaland before I heard that cannibalism of a more 
or less secret kind still lingered amongst the timid mountaineers of 
yanja race 
on Cholo :l\Iountain midway between Chiromo and Blantyre; and in 1891 
a French priest who had been stationed for a year as a missionary at l\lponda's 
town at the south end of Lake N yasa, described to me how frequently people 
of Kyanja race dug up corpses and devoured them. He described the horror 
with which the ::\1 uhammadanised Yao regarded this practice, and went on 
to relate how a certain woman ".as accused of being a witch and of eating 
human flesh from the graves; that she stoutly denied the accusation and they 
then forced her to drink 1Ilwavi / she found she could not vomit and that death 
was certain. She therefore shrieked out" It is true: go to my house and you 
will find the remains of a man's leg hidden in such and such a place:' People 
rushed to the house and the priest followed them, and to his horror he saw 
them bringing out from the interior what seemed to be the bones of a leg 
with fragments of putrefying flesh still remaining attached to the bones. The 
woman was killed and burnt by the populace. 
The idea amongst the natives is that these J1Ifiti will the death of a certain 
person which they compass by occult means-namely, by secret spells and 
charms, by the burying of medicine" against" a person (that is, they take some 
stuff which is supposed to possess mysterious properties and bury it, dedicating 
it as they do so to the individual whose death they wish to bring about). Their 
main object in causing a person's death is to be able afterwards to eat his body. 
Of course with this substratum of fact that these acts of nauseous cannibalism 
do occur, there is an enormous amount of superstition mingled. Supernatural 
powers are ascribed to these j}Ifiti, with whom the eagle-owl, the jackal, 
the leopard or the hyena are specially associated, those creatures being supposed 
to be the sen"ants of the witches or to be the forms which the sorcerers assume 
".hen they visit the graves or dig up the bodies. The wizard is believed to be 
able to make himself invisible, to transport himself as a spirit rapidly from 
place to place, and to fly through the air with fantastic gyrations. He may 
still be invisible to ordinary eyes while he is taking up and mutilating the 
corpse. "\Yhen the jackal barks,2 'there,' says the listener in the night, 'is 
the messenger calling these midnight wretches to their awful orgies'; when 


1 Yet one constantly meets with cases of it occurring, especially if the act of cannibalism be associated 
with rage and the desire to utterly consume the enemy or for the wish to secure his qualities of bravery by 
eating his heart. The old l\[akanjira met his death through cannibalism. He was jealous of a headman 
who had acquired power and influence after :\lakanjira's first defeat at the hands of the British. He 
had this man secretly killed, and his body cooked and served up \\ ith an enormous mess of native 
porridge. . \ number of chiefs and persons of importance were invited to the feast. After it was O\.er they 
were told that the meat they had consumed was the body of So-and-so. One young fellow, a nephew 
of Makanjira, was so enraged at having been made to commit this act unconsciousl}, that he killed 
:;\[akanjira then and there, and thus avenged the deaths of Captain l\Iaguire, Dr. Boyce, and :\1r. :;\Ic E\\an. 
lIe was however slain himself by the chief's adherents. 
2 I quote from the Rev. D, C. R. Scott, in his \Iañanga Dictionary, 
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a fire is seen on a distant hill where no fire should be, 'there IS the light of 
their cooking fire.'" 
The gra\-e is supposed to be alight, to shine \,"ith a phosphorescent light 
,,"here the Jlfiti gather. It is said that the ,,-izards summon the dead 
man b\" the name of his childhood which he laid aside on his initiation. Such 
a suml
ons he cannot resist. He emerges from the gra\-e e\"en if it be through 
a small hole, then the wizards torture him and knock him down, di\.ide him 
limb from limb, cook the flesh and eat it. 

 aturally ,,-ith beliéfs like this it is the constant object of the more 
wholesome-minded nati\-es to disco\"er and destroy the abominable sorcerers, 
and some people are supposed to possess great powers as witch-finders. 
These may be male or female; more often than not they are elderly women. 
The ,,"itch-finder is sent for after the death has occurred and stays for some 
time in the village cross-questioning e,-eryone she can get hold of. She 
pretends to have much the same pO\,-er as the witches, and by means of 
medicines and charms to be able to track the ,,"itches at night-time in their 
transformed shapes. Having thus professed to attend the ,,"itches' sabbath 
she discO\-ers the names by which they are addressed among themsekes, and 
then by her O\'"n occult powers identifies these assumed names \\-ith the 
appellations they are knO\\ì1 by in the village. 
X egroes are gulled most easily and by the rudest sleight-of-hand. They 
will belie\-e almost any stories they are told, Probably what the ,,-itch-finder 
really cloes is to listen to all the gossip of the village and by obsen'ation to 
ascertain (I) if any particular person had a grudge against the deceased and 
(2) if there is anyone in the place ,,"ho probably has a leaning to the horrible 
practice of rifling the gra\"e and eating decayed human flesh. If she believes 
herself to ha\"e alighted on such a person then she affects to ha\"e" arrived at 
the knowledge through supernatural means, and clothes her denunciation with 
the sanction of the occult. \Yhen she has made up her mind she summons 
the people together. All the inhabitants of the village must attend. The 
"'itch-finder then commences a fantastic dance in ,,'hich she ,,"orks herself up 
to the condition of seeming epilepsy. She tears round the informal circle of 
spectators, dashes first at one then at another, affects to smell them to see if 
she can discover the odour of putrefying meat; at last she pronou,nces the 
name of the person, the name ,,'hich she is supposed to have heard at the 
witches' sabbath. :K 0 one replies. Then the witch-finder says "that is the 
name by ,,"hich the ill/iti is knO\\ì1 to the other sorcerers: his or her real 
name is such and such." Persons thus accused ha\'e to submit to the .JIlltlvi 
ordeal to pro\'e their innocence. The most remarkable thing about the whole 
procedure is that the witch-finder's allegations are sometimes supported by 
the supposed culprit who, either from a desire to enjoy renO\,-n as a wizard 
(with the hope of vomiting the Jlutl'L-'i and thus escaping the consequences), 
or because he or she may really belie\"e through disordered dreams that they 
ha\"e the pO\,-er to do such things, submits unhesitatingly to the ordeal and 
does not attempt to escape. 
::\ 0 doubt it rests a good deal with the individual who prf'pares the .J.1Illtl'vi, 
to make the dose strong enough to prove fatal or weak enough to act merely as 
an emetic. 
A considerable amount of bribery is sometimes resorted to by the accused 
or accused's friends.' If, ho,,"ever, the 1Il11avi remains in the stomach, and 
the wretched creature is unable to \'omit, a murderous madness seizes the 
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surrounding crowd and the now-convicted sorcerer is lynched, the body being 
subsequently burnt. 
The negro, it will be seen, believes that life does not finish when the body 
dies. He has been led to this vague hope of immortality insensibly. It has 
seemed impossible that the father of the household, the headman of the village, 
or the chief of the tribe could abruptly vanish when he has exercised such an 
important influence during his lifetime. It would appear as if the Bantu negro 
had built up God by degrees out of ancestor worship. Dr. Bleek pointed out 
years ago that the common word for God over the eastern half of Bantu Africa 
-:ì\Iulungu-could be traced to the Zulu word" l\1unkulunkulu "-the great, 
great one, or, the old, old one. There is some truth in this, but I think that a 
second belief has come to meet ancestor worship, a belief in the personification 
of the hea,'ens, of the sun, moon, and stars, the rain, thunder, lightning: some 
mighty Being or Agency who exercises ruling powers over the Cniverse, the 
Being which may by tribe after tribe have been identified with some great dead 
chief. Still their idea of God-and they all belie,'e in a supreme God-is 
somewhat di:-;sociated from their firm belief in life beyond the grave: in the 
existence after death of their ancestors, though this existence is not held to be 
necessarily perpetual. The ghost or its influence fades away after a time. Yet 
they believe that some spirits live interminably especially if the deceascd has 
been a chief of great influence. Originally, no doubt, they were in the habit 
of thrusting their dead into caves or the hollows of mountains. 1 Then at other 
times and places dense forests ,,-ere specially used for the secretion of the dead 
body; so in time it came to be thought that most mountains and thick black 
forests were haunted by spirits of deceased persons. They have the firmest 
belief possible in ghosts, and will tell long circumstantial stories about the 
" spooks" they have seen-prosaic stories usually connected ,,"ith daylight, as 
where d. woman declares that while winnowing or pounding corn in the noon- 
tide, she looked out in the courtyard and saw the spirit of So-and-so passing 
along looking exactly as' though he \\'ere alive. I t is thought that these ghosts 
have considerable power for good or evil, and they are often propitiated, though 
if they become troublesome (that is to say, if" vexatious incidents occur or their 
descendants fall sick or meet with misfortunes) revenge may be taken on the 
bones of the dead persons to \\'hose spirits the annoyance is attributed. They 
are dug up from their graves and thrown a,,-ay, or removed to a far place to be 
buried under some tree which is supposed to have a restraining influence over 
the spirit. Occasionally one of these departcd ancestors is believed to have 
taken an affection for some eccentric looking rock, or waterfall or rapid, but I 
have never met with any belief in this part of Africa in spirits which \\ ere like 
the demigods of the Greeks-the soul of the river, the lake, the tree, the 
mountain. :! 
Yet in some tribes there is a distinct belief in an evil deity cithcr as the 


1 There is a large nati, e sepulchre in a ra, ine at Zomba mountain", ith precipitous sides. Into this 
hole many dead persons have been thro" n, and their whitened bones can be seen there, [here are 
numerous legends ahout all the great mountains of the Shire Highlands. In the caves of this mountain 
such and such a chief was huried; on that hill another, and so on, these mountains now heing more or less 
the home of the chiefe;' spirits. 
:! Dr. Cross differs from me in this respect, Ill' asserts that a helief of this kind in earth and "ater- 
spirits is held by the \Vankonde. r am inclined to think that it would be found that these lesser di, inities 
are really the spirits of departed ance!--.tors "ho may be associated with some remarkable ohject or scenery. 
Still the \Vankonde are a people some"hat apart and peculiar ",ho have e, idently been isolated for 
centuries at the north end of Lake :Kyao.;a, and have maintained many old heliefs else"here "om away 
just as they have retained a singularly archaic form of Bantu language. 
29 
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rival ruler of the Ulli,'erse or as an alternati,'e to the good God, in short some 
tribes believe-without outside influence-in a devil. This is the case with the 
\Vankonde at the north end of Lake X yasa, who, according to Dr. Cross, 
belie,'e that l\Ibase (the spirit of evil) li,'es in a remarkable ca,'e in the side 
of thc mountain called Ikombwe. This cave has stalactites and stalagmites 
in abundance. As l\Ibase is 'considered to be the source of many tt-oubles 
people worship him and propitiate him constantly. \Yhen Dr. Cross visited 
the ca,Te it was nearly filled up with old broken pots and rotten cloth, These 
pots had been deposited full of meal for hundreds of years in the cave so that 
it is now almost blocked up. Two years ago a harum-scarum son of chief 
:\1 wankenja determined to set ::\Ibase at defiance and robbed his cave of large 
quantities of cloth and offerings of brass-wire and beads. ....-\s no harm 
happened to him subsequently the belief in an e,'il spirit is said to have 
recei,'ed a severe shock, and this, with the growing influence of the missionaries, 
is bringing about a cessation of the- worship. 
\\'ith all this implicit belief in the lingering life or the immortality of the 
soul after death, the natives of Central Africa do not belie,'e in any form 
of resurrection. ....\11 these peoples have numerous sayings and prm'erbs 
expressive of the fact that the dead ne,'er return. If they analysecl thcir 
own beliefs they would probably admit that in most ca
es spirit life had a 
definite duration, after which it faded a,,'ay into the central God," ::\Iulungu," 
or into nothingness. Certain great men might linger on for centuries. 
At thc north end of Lake X yasa the nati,'es constantly offer sacrifices 
to the spirits of the dead. Secret places for worship are known as Ilisicta 
(plur. Amasicta). They are usually thick clumps of forest or groves of trees 
in ,,'hich people ha'"e been buried for generations. The offering is generally 
a bullock. The animal is killed by striking it on the back of the neck with 
a sharp axe of a special kind kept for the purpose. The blood is carefully 
collected and poured o,"er the ground in one of the 
 lIlasictll. Prayers are 
then offered to the spirits of the forefathers. The head of the ox is laid on the 
grounù as a further offering while the rest of the body is consumed by the 
worshippers. 
Divination and the dra,,'ing of lots are constantly practised. In Southern 
X yasaland it is a common practice to ascertain whether a certain journey will 
be favourable by sticking a knife in the grass and leaning against the blade t\,"O 
small sticks, or else by laying two tiny sticks on the ground and placing a third 
one athwart the two. The person making the experiment then turns aside for 
a minute or two and if on looking at the sticks again one or other is found 
to ha,'e fallen to the ground from against the blade of the knife, or if the stick 
laid ath\\ art the other two is disturbed in its position (from any passing breeze) 
then the omen is a bad one. Among the more superstitious _\-nyanja, IlllUl'i}i 
or othcr medicines are gi,'en to fowls or to goats. (There is e\"Ïdence to sho,," 
that originally the medicine would have been given to a slave.) If the creature 
thus doctored dies it is an ill omen, if the reverse a good omen. This is used 
constantly to try the good faith of strangers. Colonel Ed\\ ards, ::\Ir. Sharpe 
and myself have often sat anxiously waiting for the result of some such ordeal 
in ,'isiting a suspicious tribe, and have been delighted to see the fo\\ I eject the 
noxious dose from its crop, or the goat refuse the bolus, kno\\ ing thcn that our 
cause was gained. Besides the great l\Iuavi ordeal there are other methods 
of testing guilt or innocence. People ,,"ill plunge their hands into boiling 
water. I f not scalded they are innocent. A remarkable instance of divining 
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occurs amongst the \Vankonde. They use a divining stick-apparently a long 
flexible wand which has been partly bent or snapped belo\\' the portion seized 
by the hand, so that it is provided with a kind of hinge and is susceptible 
to the least tremor. \Vhen a person is accused of stealing they commence 
by burning certain roots in a fire. The rod is then shaken o\"er the fire while 
simultaneously they call upon the spirits of the departed to use it as a means 
of enabling the diviner to discover the thief. The thief-finder then starts off 
on his quest much as a thought-reader might do. \Yhichever way the rod 
waggles the diviner follows and at last he affects to have been led to a certain 
house. the owner of which is taken to be the thief. 
Another widespread belief lies in the power of certain wizards to make lions 
or other wild beasts or to inspire such as are naturally created with a mission to 
destroy. Dr. Cross informs me that there is a man in the Bundale country at 
the north end of Lake N yasa who is believed to make lions. He is very old and 
lives in great seclusion, and is said to have se\-eral lions lying in the long grass 
surrounding his house. He can make these lions do his will, and if properly 
paid will undertake the commission of sending the lions to a specified neighbour- 
hood to devour or harass the people. Should one man have a dispute with 
another he can enforce his case powerfully by these means, "I have frequently 
been astonished," writes Dr. Cross, "to see how tenaciously even the most 
intelligent cling to this belief. They are firmly convinced that lions do not 
roam aimlessly but are sent to a neighbourhood with a definite object in view." 
\Vhen we were preparing our expedition to fight the great slave-raiding 
chief, l\Iatipwiri (to the east of l\iount l\llanje in South 1\ yasaland), he sent to 
another Yao chief, Zarafi, for assistance. Zarafi could not aid him in men or 
guns but sent his son, who \\-as reputed to be a wizard, to make spells which 
should raise up all the lions, leopards, and hyenas in l\latipwiri's country 
against the invading force, These animals were to meet us half way in the 
wilderness and utterly destroy us. The absurd thing \\"as that l\latipwiri 
and his brother chief l\I'tiramanja, although they were intelligent men (l\Iatip\\"iri 
had once obtained, probably from a trader, the full uniform of a Portuguese 
colonel, and used to style himself a colonel in the Portuguese Army! ), who had 
constant intercourse with the coast, they nevertheless believed in the super- 
natural powers of Kadewere, the wizard referred to; and \\-ere so convinced 
that the wild animals \\"oulcl stop us from coming that they remained in their 
villages until our troops entered the suburbs. Even then on the first day of 
our Ït1\"asion they made but a faint resistance, so astounded ""ere they that 
the lions and leopards had not obeyed the orders of their master to harass our 
expedition. 
Amongst other belief.., is a certain dread of women who are menstruating. 
It is thought that if a woman in this condition puts salt into the food her 
husband or child eating the food will then become ill and hot and fe\"erish. with 
a bad cough. Also it is believed that if a husband or wife has been guilty 
of adultery and ",hi Ie under the shadow of the fault puts salt into the food the 
children eating thereof will fall sick. 
A belief that certain persons have pO\\"er over the atmosphere so that they 
can make rain fall or wind rise or drop is universal, though it is not perhaps such 
a prominent subject of consideration as in ..\frica south of the Zambezl where 
the gradual desiccation of the country makes the fall of a shO\\ er a crying 
necessity. 
.:\. t the north end of Lake X yasa there \\ as an ()ld rain-maker named 
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:\[ ,,-aka Sungula. much re\'ered for his powers of bringing down rain or of 
changing the \\ indo I fe \\-as often resorted to when the weather required 
amendment. Some six or se\-en years ago the .--\frican Lakes Company's 
steamer DOlllira ,,-as stranded in the shallo".s a little distance to the north of 
.Karunga, II undreds of natives were empluyed for days tugging and hauling 
and pushing at the steamer \\-ithout any result; she still remained hupelessly 
stuck in the sand. A, t last they called 
I waka SlIngula to their assistance. 
I fa\"Ïng been" squared" by a small present he went through se\Oeral incantations 
in the e\"ening of the day and ,,-ound up by sprinkling the blood of a \\-hite cock 
on the natives around the steamer. I\ext morning the steamer was afloat. The 
wind had changed in the night, had blown up the water of the lake and raised 
the vessel from off the sandbank. Xaturally ever since all failures of 1\1\\ aka 
Sungula ha\-e been forgotten in the face of this one crowning success, 
A.mong other superstitions in N orthern 
 yasaland no \\'oman will state the 
name of her husband or even use a word that may be synonymous with his 
name. l If she were to call him by his proper name she considers it would be 
unlucky and affect her powers of conception. In the same way the women do 
not, for superstitious reasons, use the common names of articles of food but 
special terms peculiar to tht women's use. 
The life of an African is rigidly ruled by custom. He is more of a sla\.c to 
custom than the a\Oerage European. [ha\-e nuticed most of the ceremonies 
connected \\-ith birth, marriage, death and burial; but all the impurtant phases 
and functions of their lives arc attended with special customs, almost il1\'ariably 
expressed by much dancing, and brcwing, drinking, and libations of native beer. 
.--\t the beginning of the hoeing season (say October) feasts are held. In some 
cases there is a "hoe" dance, wherein the dancers carry hoes which they strike 
together with a musical clang, in rhythm \\'ith the beating of the drums. Beer 
is bre\\-ed from various grains in great quantities and not only drunk by the 
dancers but poured out on the soil in libations. :ì\I uch the same i" done at 
han-est time. No important journey is undertaken \\-ithout small sacrifices 
to ancestors and consulting the oraclc by means of the small "di\"inatiun" 
"ticks already described, \\ hich according to whethcr thcy shift their pusition 
or not determine a man whether he shall stay or go, A snake or a hare 
crossing his path at starting \\-ill turn him back; the sight of the stinking 
J>ollcra ant \\Oill encourage him; still more the song of certain birds. 


These negroes delight in fables and in beast stories. They may be truly 
said to "speak in parables," parabolic metaphor cntering largely into their 
speech. I n the beast stories-\\'hich are usually some\\ hat inane and without 
a \-ery clear point-the I fyena, the Leopard, the Jackal, the Tortoise, the Owl. 
and the Hare figure principally, the Hare being usually the leading character 
and taking the place of the Fox in European folk-lore for cunning and inde- 
pendence of action, ,,-hile the IIyena is nearly ah\'ays the butt, the greedy fool 
who is the \-ictirr. of practical jokes. It is difficult to see how this \-iew of the 
Ilare's character arose, as the African species of this animal do not strike a 
European as being particularly astute or \\Oily. These stories are \'ery similar 
to such as are found in Zulu land and elsewhere in Bantu Africa. 
Riddles, proverbs, and .. hard sayings" are most Ilumerous in all the 


1 There is a remarkahle degree of demonstrative affection hetneen the \Vankonde hu,;Land and nife, 
a pha<;e of character "ery rare among;
t Central African negroes. This has heen notice!l hy many tra,-e\lcJs 
-, Thomson, Giraud. :\ icnll, .Fotheringham, Dr. Kerr rro"s and mpelf. 
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languages, and arc favourite exercises of ingenuity and ,,-it. Here are some 
samples culled from the Rev. D. C. R. Scott's 
lañanja Dictionary: 
"I built my house without a door." 
ANswer: "An egg." 
" My hen laid eggs in the thorns." 
Allswer: "The tongue hetween the teeth." 
"The sick man does not wish to run, but when he sees this he must; the chief who 
comes to this must run whether he will or no." 
Answer: "A steep descent." 
"'''hen either a man or a seed dies there grows up another." (There are as many 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.) 


In regard to their habitations: the original form of house throughout all 
British Central Africa was what the majority of the houses still are-circular 
and some\\'hat like a beehi,-e in shape with round ,,-aIls of wattle and daub and 
thatched roof. This style of 
house is characteristic of (a) 
all A frica sou th of the Zam bezi ; 
(b) all British Central .<\frica ; 
as much of the Portuguese 
Provinces of Zambezia and 
l\T oçambique as are not under 
direct Portuguese or 1\1 uham- 
madan influence which may 
have introduced the rect- 
angular dwelling; (c) all East 
Africa 1 up to and including 
the Egyptian Sudan, where 
Arab influence has not. intro- 
duced the oblong rectangular 
building; (d) the Central 

igerian Sudan, much of 
Senegambia, and perhaps the 
\Vest Coast of Africa as far 
east and south as the Gold 
Coast, <;ubject of course to the :-;ame limitations as to foreign influence. 
But over the greater part of the Congo Basin (with a few marked exceptions 
in the north-east and east of that region) and the western part of ...--\.frica down 
as far south as .l\lossamedes, the house is rectangular in shape but sometimes 
a very long building indeed or a great many houses united to form the side of a 
street. 2 
This rectangular house in \Vestern Africa is so uni,-ersal and is found in such 
remote distrIcts as are only being entered for the first time by white men at the 
present day, that it is improbable it could o\\-e its origin to the Portuguese, 
and there has been no other extraneous influence over those regions within the 
historical period. 
 evertheless, Portuguese influence never spread very far 
beyond the coast in \Vest Africa and there is e,'idence in all books of travel 
1 In parts of East Africa, the normal type of house differs from the ordinary round house of Central 
Africa by being more exactly beehive-like in shape, with the thatch of the roof touching the ground. See 
for this the illustrations in my book on Kilimanjaro. 
2 Samples of these different kinds of houses are illustrated in my book on the River Congo. 
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to show that the rectangular house y;as found there when the first Portuguese 
explorers arrived in \\'est Africa. 
The native house of the \Vhite Xile, of Xyasaland and of Zululand is so 
similar in structure that in photographs taken in these different countries it is 
difficult to say to what part of East, Central or South A.frica the building belongs. 
But although for an ordinary dwelling this round house is universal (except 
where a different style of architecture has been introduced by coast men or 
Europeans), rectangular buildings are made, especially for housing cattle or 
occasionally for providing a 
large dormitory for the un- 
married men, or a kind of 
shelter under which the elders 
of the village may gather. 
The houses are usually con- 
structed of these materials:- 
A wooden framework is made 
in a circle marking the size of 
the hut; it is composed of 
strong poles. Around these, 
split bamboos are bound trans- 
versely which are tied together 
tightly by wetted bark-rope un 
either side of the pole they 
clasp. The bamboo ribs are 
close together, and the structure 
resembles roughly the com- 
mencement of a huge hamper. 
In between the split bamboos 
mud is squeezed. This mud is 
usually made by women care- 
fully puddling it with their feet, 
and the mudding of the houses 
is nearly always done by women. 
In most of the houses of Xyasaland after roughly filling in the interval between 
the ".attles by this thick mud a further coating of mud is plastered un both 
sides. This mudding is done right up to the top of the round wall. After the 
first coating the mud dries and cracks. The cracks are then filled up with more 
mud until the surface is fairly smooth. Sometimes cow-dung or a little lime is 
mixed with the outer coating of mud, and the floor may likewise be prepared 
with hard mud mixed with cow-dung. The level of the house is usually slightly 
raised above the surrounding ground. There is an outer circle of posts going 
partly round the house which eventually constitutes a verandah, and the floor 
of the verandah is also of hard mud raised about six inches to a foot above the 
ground. The \Vankonde build rather a special type of house. The walls are 
not straight, but slope outwards from the bottom. The interstices between 
the neatly-bound wattles of bamboo are filléd not with an indiscriminate mass 
of mud, but with round bricks of white clay, giving a much neater appearance 
to the houses. The style in which these \Vankonde houses are built will be 
better understood by the accompanying illustration than by any further verbal 
description. 
\\--hen the walls of the house are complete the roof is made. Usually this 
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is done by constructing apart from the house a huge framework of thin poles 
and bamboo, shaped like a funnel and coming to a sharp apex at the top. 
\Vhen the walls of the hut are dry this skeleton roof is hoisted and poised over 
them. Men then ascend and begin to cover the framework with thatch. They 
commence at the bottom, usually with separate bundles of grass which are tied 
on to the bamboo withes. Sometimes the thatching is very neatly executed; 
at other times a large quantity of grass seems to have been carelessly thrown on 
to it; but the disorder is more apparent than real, the outer surface of the grass 
having been blown about by the winds. The well-thatched roof of a native 
house is singularly rain-proof. 
In larger round houses there are naturally modifications of this style of 
building. There may be one or more poles of considerable height rising up 
from the central part of the hut and assisting to support the roof, the rafters 
of which will be the long, light, but strong midribs of the Raphia palm. 
Attached to the house there is almost always a yard enclo=-,ed by a reed fence 
of nearly six feet in height and communicating with the verandah. I n this 
yard the women do almost all their cooking. The interior of the hut is usually 
di\"ided into two sides, one called" the side for sleep," the other "the side for 
the fire." The interior of the huts is very dark, because there are no windows, 
and the low door admits but little light owing the overhanging eaves of the 
roof round the verandah. 
A wood fire is constantly burning inside the hut which gives the rafters 
a black and shiny appearance and causes disagreeable cobwebs of soot to hang 
from the interior of the roof. 
Rectangular houses of course are built in a different style; the structure 
of the roof of the house forms part of the original framework and grows 
as the house grows in building. There is a little skill in joinery shown in 
putting up these rectangular houses, but it must be regarded as due to the 
teaching of the white man or the Arab. All fastening of poles, however. 
except where foreign influence prevails, is done by lashing with bark-rope. I 
think the case of native building is one of arrested development. It is 
wonderful how smart they are in running up temporary houses. The forest 
provides them with all they want-poles being obtained by cutting down 
saplings and severing the spreading branches; bark-rope is made by soaking 
the bark in water-when it dries it contracts and therefore binds very tightly. 
moreover the bark lasts undecayed for years. Bamboos which can be split 
or used whole as the case may require are very useful wattles; grass to thatch 
the roof and reeds with which to make fences or gates are all at hand; while 
the nearest ant-hill will supply material for mudding the walls and making 
raised seats for benches or beds. 
It was reported by earlier travellers that on the east coast of Lake Nyasa 
villages had been built on piles by the timid A-nyanja people who preferred 
to live out in the lake to avoid the attacks of slave-raiders. I have never 
succeeded in seeing any of these pile dwellings though J am told they are also 
built on Lake Chiuta. When I first saw Lake Nyasa they had all disappeared, 
and I found the inhabitants who dreaded the raiding of Magwangwara or 
vVa-yao lived on small islands or islets where their little beehive houses were 
perched amid. the stones. 
As a rule each grown-up individual has a house to him or her self, though 
amongst very poor folk husband and wife may share the same dwelling. But 
a man who has several wives will probably have a house to himself and each 
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of his ,,,i,'cs \\'ill occupy her own dwelling. Thcrc is oftcn a large house built 
tu be used in common by the unmarried men and boys of the viIlage. \Yhcre 
this is not thc case the mothcr \\'iIl cause a small hut to bc built near to hcr 
own to bc occupied by her boy childrcn when they are too old to share the hut 
with her. Girls will probably continue to use the mother's d\\'eIling till they 
arc married. 
There i<; little or no order in which the village is built. A chief suddenly 
determines to found a new settlement. lIe starts with must of his people, 
selects a site, and houses are quickly run up with little or no relation to each 
other, but all tolerably cluse together. There is usually reserved, however, 
a large space of open ground more or less in the middle of the \"illage. This 
is called in Chi-nyanja the lh,(.'alo, and the place selected uSllally has a large 
and shady tree. If there is not, however (or if there is, in addition tu thc tree), 
a rough building may be run up with open sides and grass roof, under which 
shelter can be obtained from the sun during the daytime. In this open piece 
of common land all the public meetings and dances take place; and here 
the" l\lilandu,>> or judicial cases are tried by the chief or headman and his 
assistants. 
The ,"i
inity of natÏ\'e houses is usually kept fairly clean. :;\Iuch of the 
refuse is eatcn up by viIlage dogs, fowls, and goats, but apparcntly the natives 
from time to time carry it away into the bush. I do not mean to state that 
the lanes between the houses and their precincts are always clean, but they 
are seldom cncumbered by sllch filth as one would see in any squalid Eastern 
town or village. 
I nterspersed amongst the houses of the village are the J1likokwe or granaries. 
These are huge circular erections of basket-work plastcred with mud outside 
and built on a raised platform, standing on short legs made of forked branches 
stuck into the ground. The platform is built in such a way as to make it 
difficult for rats to ascend to the granary. The roof is funnel-shaped and 
thatched. Henhouses of wicker-work are often built and are usuaIly placed 
on a raised platform. Rough dove-cots are put up for the pigeons where 
these birds are kept. But the goat,; are either housed in a small house or hut. 
In any of the places where leopards are dangerous the goats and sheep are 
sheltered at night in pens made from stout planks placed side by side, with 
a roof of heavy logs. The goats are lct in or out by removing one or more- 
stakes. 
The planks of the goathouse are hewn, not sawn. The native, until taught 
by the European, had absolutely no idea of sawing wood, nor has he much 
notion of splitting by means of wedges. I Ie quite ignores joinery in his 
furniture and all articles are he" n out of the solid block. This is the 
casc with his wooden spoons and ladles, his pillows or hcad-rests, his woodcn 
mortars, pestles, benches-all his simple implements and articles of furniture. 
Likewise when he wishes to obtain planks for any purpose they have to be 
adzed from logs of wood and are consequently very thick. 
Canoes are mere dug-outs. Certain trees of the forest, such as the Parin- 
arium<;, are used for canoe making. A large party of men go to the forcst not 
far from the ri\"cr bank and there cut dO\\'l1 one of these trees in such a way 
as to allow it to fall on a slope towards the water. Then they commence 
to hollow it out, partly by burning and partly by incessant chipping with 
their smal.l adzes, Thc canoc is at last hewn into shapc. If thcre are any 
cracks in it they are covcrcd by patches of wood which may be fastened on 
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by drilling holes through which leather thongs or bark strings are pa
sed 
and tightly tied, .-\Il small holes and apertures are stopped up with india- 
rubber derin::d from the rubber vines or some other source. Smooth, lopped 
branches of trees are placed on the ground as rollers and an enormous crowd 
of people push the canoe down 
to the \\'ater and launch it, 
The canoes are \\'orked b\- 
punting poles and by paddle;,l 
Though the nati\"es seem to 
ha\-e little idea of using the 
mast and sail they rapidly pick 
up the notion when taught by 
.-\rab or European. 
The people of X yasaland 
élnd of most parts of British 
Central .-\frica near the great 
lakes or ri\"ers become singu- 
larly adept in the management 
of boats and ships. All the 
seamen on the lake gunboat:-; 
are now nati\-es of the countn", 
whereas formerly \\-e import
d 
sailors from Zanzibar, or e\"en 
employed bluejackets from the 
British l\a\-y.2 The natives 
can be taught to row well, and are very smart in managing sails. X ot 
infrequently the launching of a canoe is accompanied by feasts and dances and 
by prayers to the ancestral spirits with their accompanying libations or sacrifices. 
The large importation of European cloth has almost killed the native 
wea\"ing industry, BefGre the advent of Europeans they wove-and in outlying 
districts they still weave-very coarse-textured cotton cloth. \s is probably 
well known to my readers the cotton plant grows wild or semi-wild o\"er large 
portions of this countly and the cotton produced is 
excellent. It is spun by the natives and woven by 
them in the following manner :-....-\ frame is made 
of two heavy smooth bars of wood supported at either 
end by a couple of short posts which bifurcate. The 
beams are steadied and fastened to the ground by 
pegs. The cotton threads are then stretched across 
the frame lengthwise, from end to end. The alternate 
threads are "locked" on a smooth stick (ordinarily a 
bamboo). 'Yhen these alternate threads are raised a 
long bamboo shuttle with the cotton thread wound 
round the end is passed between the upper and lower 
threads and the cross-thread is tapped up tightly by 
A RI\'ER PILOT another smooth bamboo. The cloth is usually finished 
(:\Inyanja, of the Lo\\-er Shire) with a fringe. 
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1 Outrigger
 are ignored. .\11 canoes are of rough construction, simple dug-outs, and have no seats, 
no elaboration, no ornament. Punting poles (maþolldo) are usually of bamboo anù are much used in 
shalla" ri\'ers. 
2 \Ve only employ naval seamen now as pctty oftìcers. 
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Baskets of many kinds and shapes are made, There is the IIlttl11ga, a 
basket made by \\"eaying flat 4rips of cane or wood over a frame\\'orl-: of more 
rigid circles of wood which are sometimes the midribs of palm fronds, some- 
times split and pared bamboos. This style of basket usually has a solid \\'ooden 
rim of some flexible white \\"ood. Then there are large flat baskets of tightly- 
plaited stra\\" with a firm rim of wood, which are used for winnowing meal. 
Small baskets are made for holding all manner of food, grain, eggs, etc. Some 
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of these baskets, especially in cattle-keeping countries, are so admirably and 
tightly plaited that they will hold milk. Enormously large baskets, shaped 
somewhat like a demijohn, are closely woven and in addition are smeared with 
sticky, rubber-like juice derived from the roots of a shrub, and are then imper- 
vious to water. These baskets are used for holding beer. Some baskets of 
plaited straw are made to fit into one another so that one acts as a cover to the 
other. A somewhat flattened form, known amongst the A-nyanja and \Ya-yao 
as mtzmgwi, is made uut of a soft. flexible wood in two pieces, one of \\'hich is 
slightly scooped out to form the bottom of the basket, and the other, a broad 
strip of wood, is bent round and attached to the sides of this flat piece so that 
one half of the basket is thus formed. The sides are often beautifully decorated 
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by staining the white wood black and then cutting away portions, leaving a 
raised pattern of black on white. Occasionally these bands of thin wood are 
attached to baskets which have bottoms of plaited straw. Sometimes sandals 
are made of basket-work. 
Pottery, like many other arts in Central Africa, has retrogressed from a once 
higher standard to a low one. The old earthenware we dig up from time to 
time is superior in design, shape, 
and finish to the native pottery of 
the present day. The women are 
the potters. The best pottery is 
made at the north end of Lake 

yasa, on German territory, by the 
Ba-kese people. The kind of pottery 
ordinarily made is :-(a) cooking . 
pots-wide mouth, no neck, sides 
nearly perpendicular; (b) porridge 
pots - shaped very similarly; (c) 
large ovoid beer pots-shaped like 
an egg with the pointed end cut 
off; (d) water jars-,,'ith a " neck" 
broadening into an everted rim; 
(e) round pots with a hole at the 
top: some of these have a short 
narrow neck; (f) many kinds of slllall pots resembling the preceding some- 
what in shape-used for storing medicines, condiments, fat and salt; (g) saucers 
and pans; (h) the bowls of pipes. Some of the smaller ware is coloured with 
red oxide or a black glaze. The inscribed patterns are not of any elaborate 
design and much of the pottery is without any ornamentation. Such decoration 
as there is, is either made by cutting marks into the soft clay with a sharp 
puinted stick ur else painting a design in black or red. After the pot is finished 
it is put in the sun to dry for a day or so and is then burnt in a wood fire. 
String is fabricated by the natives from the fibre of a Hibiscus shrub, from 
plaiting palm leaves, from the skins uf animals, frum bark and abuve all from 
the leaves of the Hyphæne fan palms. 1 
The strands of the fibre uf such shrubs and plants as are made into string 
are rolled by the hand on the thigh. String is sometimes made in this way 
from cotton, especially for stringing beads or ornaments. 
Bowstrings are usually formed of thin strips of skin, softened, pulled out, 
and tightly twisted. Gut is sometimes used for this purpose also. Fishing nets 
are made of string, usually string of Hibiscus fibre. They are sometimes of 
fine mesh and are very strong. 
The Rev. D. C. R. Scott states in his Dictionary, that the \Vambo tribe 
of A-nyanja, living to the south-east of the Protectorate, are able to cunstruct 
wooden locks and keys. The keys have teeth of two or three inches; when 
they turn they move a wooden bolt into its place. It is probable that these 
locks and keys are not of indigenous invention but are derived from the teach- 
ing of the Portuguese. 
Skins are dressed in an elementary manner. They are pegged uut to dry; 
most of the thicker part of the hide and the tendons arc removed by 
craping 
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1 This palm is singularly useful. From its lea\es are made mats, baskets and head coverings, besides 
many kinds of string and stout rope for tying fences. 
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\,-ith a knife, and the skin is then well rubbed with earth and \\'ater and made 
thoroughly soft. Although the country abounds with acacia trees which would 
provide bark for tanning purposes, I have never heard of it or any other form of 
tan being used by the nati,-es for curing skins; except on the Lower Shire 
where they have been taught by the Portuguese, and where some nati\'e leather 
\\ orkers make excellent boots and shoes. Leather is not used for as many 
purposes as might be imagined. Skins are dressed in order to be worn on the 
body and are occasionally used as mats. 
Drums are cO\'ered \\-ith skins from which all the hair has been removed. 
Sometimes the outside of the drum is yery neatly covered with ox-hide which 
retains the hair, and has been stretched over the body of the drum \\'hilst still 
moist. 
For the smaller drums, skin of the monitor lizards ( Vartllllts), or of snakes, 
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is used. Often a piece of india-rubber is worked into the leather covering of 
the drum as it is supposed to give greater resonance. 
Dyes are obtained from certain roots and leaves but are not much used In 
adorning the person a red ointment is often made from clay impregnated with 
red oxide of iron, which is found in the river valleys. This red oxide is often 
mixed with the clay of their pottery and gives it a beautiful Indian red tint. 
Copper and iron are almost the only metals worked in British Central Africa, 
though lead is said to be used by the Yao for making small plugs to go 
through the wing of the nose in women. This they probably obtain from 
leaden bullets or from lead bought at the European stores. I have not yet 
heard that lead is found and smelted in British Central Africa. I doubt 
whether copper is actually obtained by the natin's from the soil in British 
territory though it is certainly worked in great qU'antities in the region of 
Katanga to the north, and possibly in some of the Zambezi countries to the 
west. If copper is worked at all within the territory under description it would 
be in the mountains to the west of Lake :\yasa. There are evidences of its 
presence in the rocks. But the copper of Katanga finds its \\ ay down in large 
quantities to the tribes of British Central 
\frica and many of them are very 
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r. . \ :\ konde ,hield. 
,!, .\ vow from the :\Iarimva district. 
:I. .\11 ordinary Cenlral .\frican VO". 
4, A Vao knife. 
s. An Achewa axe, 
'1, V,.riou, arro\\ 
 .md arn)\\ -hLacl
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7, A \ ao J..nife and "cahhard (haft of knife and 
!>cavbard made of \\ ood). 
8. A common axe for felling timher. 
9. Various "pears. 
10. .\ 
tavbin!!: "pear (a'''''g..i). 
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skilful in using it for ornamental purposes on the handles of their spears and 
axes. 
Over the greater part of X yasaland, howe\'er, brass is of more common use 
for decorative purposes than copper. All the brass in Central Africa must, of, 
course, be procured from the outer \\'orId, from the Europeans or Indians 
trading on the coast, as there is no race in Africa which combines zinc and 
copper to make brass. N e,.ertheless, this amalgam may be found in use among 
African tribes that have ne,'er seen a white man, possibly never even heard of a 
white race. It is like tobacco and Indian corn: articles which have defied all 
obstacles and have swept across 
--\frica and into its darkest recesses in two or 
three centuries. But if the nati\"e of British Central Africa cannot make bras') 
he can work it into all manner of things from the rough form in which it is 
introduced in the course of trade. Brass wire of various thicknesses is made 
in the following manner :-After cutting the brass (which may have arrived in 
thick coils a quarter of an inch in diameter, or in rods or buttons or in other 
forms) into convenient sized bits the metal is put into the forge and smelted. 
\Vhen it is thoroughty fused in a mass and has cooled down, the metal-\\'orker 
beats it out until it is in \"ery long thin strips. One end of a strip is then seized 
with pliers and is forcibly drawn through a plate of iron which is pierced with 
a number of holes of graduated sizes. The strip of brass is first dragged 
through the largest hole. Then the end is beaten and pointed and dragged 
through the second hole. The iron plate in \\'hich the holes are pierced is 
generally fixed in the fork of a tree so that it may be pulled against from the 
other side with great force without being dislodged. As the wire is pulled it is 
being wound round a neighbouring branch or sapling. From time to time the 
brass is dipped into oil and passed through smaller and smaller holes until the 
wire is of the necessary fineness. ,Molten brass is also hammered out and 
shaped into bracelets and necklets, or is made into rings for the ears or fingers. 
On the Lower Shire and Zambezi the brass \\'ork is extraordinarily good; the 
handles of spears or walking-sticks will be beautifully worked with a filigree of 
brass wirc. 
Though gold may be present in the rocks of British Central 
 \frica, or even 
found alluvial here and there, it is not known to the nati\"es except as an 
introduced article. But within the watershed of the Zambezi the negroes have 
for untold centuries collected the alluvial gold, and, under Portuguese tuition, 
they have learned to do goldsmiths' work with extraordinary skill and delicacy. 
This art even extends to British territory on the Lower Shire. I [cre the natives 
will make exquisitely fine gold chains, scarcely thicker than a stout thread, 
besides finger rings in which an elephant's hair is often enclosed. 
Iron ore is dug and smelted in a furnace, which is made of clay and is let 
down into a hole in the ground. Above this cavity they build up a clay wall 
all round the edges till it appears to form a huge chimney. 
\ tunnel is dug 
from the surface of the ground down to the bottom of the bed where the 
charcoal is laid and ignited. The iron ore is put into the clay furnace. A 
goat-skin bellows 1 with a stone nozzle is then plied vigorously till the charcoal 
is in a \\'hite heat, The clay chimney conserves the heat and the iron is 
smelted. Then it is taken out and hammered. After that it is remo\'cd 
tu the forge and worked in a some\\ hat similar manner with a charcoal fire 
blown by bellows of goat-skin. The ore is hammered by rude iron hammers 


I I have 
een hellows in 'Vest Africa made of banana Ica\'
s, and no doul t oth
r ,..,ubstances are U
t;d 
beside
 skin. 
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on an iron or stone anvil and is laid hold of by iron pincers. In spite of the 
inefficient implements ,,-ith ,,'hich the nati,"e worhs his iron he achieves extra- 
ordinary results. \Yhen these people are instructed by a European smith, and 
have a proper forge to ,\'ork at, their skiB is quite remarh.able. The chief things 
made of iron are spears, kni,"es, axes, arrow-heads, musical instruments known 
as "Sansi," hoes, tools for working metal, and various articles used as ornaments. 
The musical instruments are the drum; the horn; a viol-like instrument 
caBed the" Pango " ; 1 a" limba"; a "kalirangwe," a one-stringed banjo, a kind 
of wooden piano; a flute; and an instrument caBed in X yasaland a ., sansi,"2 
,\-hich I here illustrate. 
Drums are of nine or ten kinds. One is often as much as fi\"e feet long. 
It may be supported on a rest made of a forked stick, or a man may straddle 
across the lower end of it with a leather band going round his waist, so that 
he holds up the drum \\"hile it is beaten by his hands. Other smaBer 
drums are held under the ann, or slung round the chest. In some cases the 
drums are beaten \\"ith drum-sticks, but more often they are struck with the 
fingers. Sometimes they are constructed in rather a graceful shape like a huge 
cup or calyx of a flower standing 
upright. _ \. drum of this descrip- 
J tion \\'iB be probably encased in 
, hide with the hair remaining on 
it, and ornamented by strings 
and strips and loops (If twisted 
skin. Although ordinarily stand- 
ing on its smaBer end this drum 
is generaBy supported on a man's 
stomach, \\'ith the skin loops 
round his neck \\"hile it is being 
played. Some of the little 
drums that are held under the 
arm are not more than eighteen 
inches long. They are often 
covered with VaraJlllS lizard 
skin. The parchment of the 
larger drums is made of the 
skin of various mammals, ox- 
hide being used for the largest. 
The skin is, of course, entirely 
free of hair, and is very tightly 

 stretched over the mouth of the 
hoBow wooden tube. Frequently 
they put dabs of india-rubber 
in the centre, as I have already 
stated. 
Xati\es ha\e a regular 
.. ::Uorse" system of communication by drum taps, so that they can send 
messages to one another at distances of a mile or under. 
Trumpets are made of elephant tusks in the countries to the north and \\"est. 
I give here an illustration of a l\Iu-Iungu of South Tanganyika bIO\\ ing an 
1 The<;e names are the Chi-nyanja forms, common however to many of the other tongues of I:riti!>h 
Central Africa. 2 In Chi-yao, lulilllba; the" :\Iarimba " of the Congo and .\ngnla, 
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ivory horn. But with the increasing value and scarceness of i\"ory these 
trumpets ha\"e passed out of use in 1\ yasaland, where they chiefly use the 
horns of the kudu, eland, or reed-buck. 
The þallgo is made thus :-A long broad slip of wood is passed through 
a large hollow gourd which is carefully cut in hal[ A bridge is fixed trans- 
versely across this flat piece of wood, and four or five strings are then strung 
over the bridge and fastened at either end \\"ith a piece of wood \\"hich traverses 
the gourd or sounding-board. This instrument, which in a rude way answers 
to a fiddle, is played \\'ith a bow, and that is generally a piece of split and 
smoothed bamboo or stout reed. The bow is smeared with wax. 
The lilllba slightly resembles the guitar. It usually has six strings, and 
is strung somewhat like a violin in appearance. The strings are struck with the 
thumb-nails. 
The kalirangzue is a one-stringed instrument stretched over a gourd- 
resonator. The string is twisted fibre dipped into melted \\"ax. It is either 
played by twanging it with the fingers or with a reed-bow. 
The" wooden-piano," as I call it for want of a better word, is rather a large 
instrument and is generally placed on the ground, the person who wishes to 
play squatting down before it. It consists of long slabs like huge" keys," made 
of the wood of the ....'I--'lbwabwa tree. These slabs are laid athwart two long 
pieces of ,,"ood, and are kept in their places by wooden pegs on either side. 
\\"hen struck with a baton, being very resonant, they give out musical sounds, 
and as they are of different sizes and degrees of thickness appear to almost 
constitute a gamut. They are usually five or six in number, but may be more 
numerous. The instrument which I have illustrated, and which is known 
in N yasaland as the Sallsi, has a 
sounding-board of some hard wood, 
presumably ebony, Slips of smooth 
welded iron with a slight upward 
turn and flattened out at the musical 
end, are fastened to the top of the 
instrument and are raised up over 
the bridge. In some of the elaborate 
Sansis (only to be found now in the 
more remote interior, where native 
arts are carefully preserved) there 
are a great many of these iron keys 
- perhaps over forty - placed in 
separate rO\\-s; but urdinarily the 
instrument is as I have drawn it, 
with one row of keys graduated in 
size and length. The Sansi is played 
by the thumbs pressing down and 
releasing the flattened ends of tile 
iron keys, the fingers being employed 
tu hold the sounding-board. There 
are many melodies in the minor key 
(sounding somewhat like 'a J c\\'s' harp) obtained from the Sansi, which is one 
of the most pleasing of all African musical instruments. The Sansi is some- 
times made with keys of bamboo instead of iron. Slips of bamboo are pared 
down and fastened to the sounding-board much in the same way as the iron keys. 
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The flute is made of a hollow reed. This is an instrument which is very 
rarely seen nowadays in the better knO\\ï1 parts of the country, but it is still met 
with in Yao-Iand, in the countries to the west of Lake X yasa, and in all the 
regions where the cheap penny whistles of the \\.hite trader have not penctrated. 
The Rev. D. C. R. Scott states that in former days the big chiefs of X yasaland 
used to have bands of performers on the flute which accompanied the armies 
to the battle-field much as the fifes in a fife and drum band. 
In addition to thcse regular musical instruments the nati\"e delights in thc 
use of rattles which arc made of hard seeds and pieces of wood and arc hung 
round the ankles, the armpits, or the ,,"aist; or are shaken by the hands; or 
a small gourd may be filled with pellets or seeds and rattled. 
::\Iusic is one of the many arts in ,,'hich thc negro has degenerated. There 
is e\"idence that before the coming of white men to these countries bringing 
the abominable concertina, panpipes, penny whistle, and harmonium, the 
natives played more musical instruments of their 0\\11 than they do now, 
and thought much more of nati\"e music. 


The administration of justice has already been touched upon to some extent 
in the reference to the trials by ordeal. The headman of the village in council, 
the pctty chief of the district and his headman, and the suprcme chief of the 
country (if there be one) try cases according to their importance, give decisions 
and enforce them. In the case of powerful chiefs likc 
r pezeni, Chikusi,1 
Chi,,"cre, ::\Iombera 1 of the ....--\ngoni, the Kazembe of Lunda, K.etiamkulu 1 of the 

--\ ""emba, the powcr would be more or less autocratic, and the chief would 
probably give decisions and execute sentenccs without consulting his sub-chiefs: 
but smaller chiefs do not rule so despotically and seldom arrive at any im- 
portant dccision without being in accord with their advisers. 
In every important village there is usually an open space ,,"ith a shady trec 
in the middle or some other shelter from the sun, and here thc cases are tried 
by the Village Councilor the Chief alone. In a civil case the plaintiff and 
defendant set forth their case, each in his turn, and do not interrupt one another 
more than they would do in a civiliscd Court. Then various Elders, or men of 
mark,2 give thcir views on the subject, arguing on one sidc or the other, and the 
chief pronounces his decision, Sometimes the defeated party appeals to the 
biggcr chief or, if it is a serious case, secedcs from the community sooner than 
abide by the decision, and runs away to the court of another potcntatc. 
Ordinarily, however, the decision gi\"en at these trials is accepted. \ Vhere 
it is a criminal case it is often referrcd to the poison ordeal, from which the 
prisoner emerges with declared innocence aftcr vomiting the dose, or either dies 
from the poisonous draught which his stomach cannot rejcct, or is done to death 
by the onlookers when his guilt is made manifest by the inability to vomit 
This form of trial is often resorted to in serious cases im"olving capital punish- 
ment, as the chief usually shrinks from pronouncing a dcath sentence unless he 
i
 a blood-thirsty despot of considcrable powcr who delights in crucIty; in 
which case he will kill or mutilate for his o""n good pleasure, not necessarily for 
the exeC'ution of the judicial scntence. 3 
::\Iinor ordeals may be undergone, such as plunging thc hand into boiling 


1 XO\\ dead. 

 In the ca
e of a woman, !.he generally chooses a male advocate to plead her cause: usually a relation. 
3 In the Alunda and .\wemba countries a great deal of mutilation goe!. on-hands are lopped off, ealS 
or noses remo'"cd for trivial offences. 
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\Vater, to prove innocence from charges of stealing, aduIterÿ, and so on. The 
native, as I have said, shrinks from the responsibility of pronouncing a death 
sentence, but once such a decision is given the thirst for bloodshed is aroused 
and the execution is usually a cruel one. Persons who ha\'e been unsuccessful 
in the 1\1 uavi ordeal, or \\"ho are otherwise sentenced to death, are often killed 
by a general assault of the surrounding crowd \Vho stab, hack, stamp on, kick, 
and smother the \\"fetched victim, usually ending by cutting off the head, and, 
in the case of sorcerers, burning the body. In executions conducted more 
soberly by persons \,"hom the chief deputes to inflict the death sentence, the 
convict has his throat cut or is stabbed with a spear. I do not remember to have 
heard in this part of Africa of any cases of hanging or strangling. It is said 
that in some of these countries criminals 'are crucified. I fancy this is a custom 
more of the Zambezi Valley or of the extreme we
t of British Central Africa 
than attributable to the eastern part of the territory ,,"hich I am describing. l 
Small cases are generally dealt ,,"ith summarily by the chiefs or elders, who 
usually give ,,"ise decisions. The regular judicial trials take a longer time and 
there is a great deal of forensic eloquence displayed, not only by the parties to 
the case but by the bench of magistrates, who, ,,"ith the exception of the chief, 
are mostly partizans. Some of the speaking is remarkably good-the argument 
being subtle, well sustained and copiously illustrated by analogies and references 
to other cases. A speaker \ViII at times lash himself into a simulated fury, but 
the proceedings as a rule are orderly. 
These trials are called in Chi-nyanja .J.1Jilalldu J. in Chi-yao, l1Jagambo; and 
in Iki-nkonde, Amasyo. These words are soon only too familiar to the European 
travelling through the country. Any subject of dispute is called a " :\IIandu " ; 
and amongst a litigious people not standing in awe of the European the 
traveller wiII constantly be harassed by threats to bring him up before the chief 
or magistrate to cause him to be mulcted for some imaginary grievance. 
\Yar may be suddenly waged without warning and without reason. Petty 
\Varfare may be constantly carried on between the border villages of two chief" 
who are on unfriendly terms, ,,"ithout the main forces of the countries becoming 
involved. In such cases men from one or other village will hide in the bush 
outside the place they wish to annoy, and attack unarmed persons, killing them 
if they are men, and carrying them off if they are women. 
If one chief resoh"es to proceed to ,,"ar with another he usually sends 
a messenger stating his cause of complaint and offering the offending chief 
a bullet (or where guns are not used, a spear) or a hoe. The chief thus 
addressed will retain the bullet and send back the hoe, if he takes up the 
challenge and is prepared for war; if not he returns the bullet and thus implies 
that he intends to yield to the demands made of him. Or a defiant potentate 
may simply send to another ruler bullets or spear-heads as an insolent provoca- 
tion. \Yhen we were having our difficulties with the sla,"e-raiding chiefs on the 
borders of the Protectorate they were always sending me iron bullets, generally 
by persons whom they had kidnapped for the purpose of carrying back this 
challenge. 
\\'hen war is inevitable preparations are made for it by drumming, dancing, 
beer drinking, high feeding and the making of war medicine ,,"hich is usually 
hung about the person in amulets of horn. The forces then advance to the 
attack. 


1 In the Niger Delta I have several times noticed cases of men or women who were sentenced to death, 
being tied by stout ropes round the trunk of a tree and left there to die of hunger and thirst. 
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If it be \\'arfare with the Angoni or the 
\""emba against some weaker tribe 
it means that a relatively large force ,,"ill sally out to attack a small village. 
They will creep up to it during the night and deliver the attack at earliest 
dawn, endea\"ouring to surmount the defences of the place and enter it before 
the inhabitants arc fully awake; for even in times of warfare all Afrlcans are 
singularly negligent about kecping watch. Having entered the town they slay 
and pursue as hard as thcy can to keep the people whom 
they are attacking in a demoralised state, unable to con- 
centrate and make a stand. As quickly as possible, to 
add to the panic, they set fire to the buildings. Then they 
commence to loot and capture thc women and children 
\\'hom, together with the cattle and ivory and other 
valuable goods, they carry off. 
The \\"a-yao do not much care for attacking a \\'eIl- 
defended place; they prcfer bush fighting, as they possess 
guns nowadays almost universally, whereas the Angoni 
and 
-\\\"emba are chiefly armed with spears, clubs and 
assegais, The Yao are rather cunning in tactics, and ha\"c 
a great idea of surrounding the enemy. \\'hen attacking 
they crawl on their stomachs or run with the body bent, 
taking advantage of cover as much as possible. I laving 
dropped on one knee, and fired their guns, they hastily rctreat and reload whilst 
another rank takes their place in firing. Behind cover such as boulders or trecs 
the Yao \\"ill fight obstinately; in the open he is a coward, as he feels himself 
justly to be at a disadvantage. The ..--\ngoni and A wemba, on the contrary, like 
a clear open space in which to fight, and the former adopt to some extent Zulu 
tactics. They put several or many thousand men in the field. Their" impi" has 
a central attacking force, and Ì\\"O wings or horns to endeavour to envelop the 
enemy. .--\s they are practically without guns this is a policy they can pursue 
morc easily than people like the Yao who fight with firearms, and who might be 
shooting at each other and wounding their O\\"n men if they fought in a circle. 
It is doubtful whether in this part of Africa great loss of life occurs 
in any of the \\"ars amongst the nati\"es. The party that has least 
stomach for the fight is so good at running away and can so soon get 
out of range of the guns, spears, assegais or arrows of the attacking 
party that not many dead bodies are usually left on the field of battle. 
As a rule, the li\-es of women are spared, as they are valuable captures; 1 
but whil5t the battle fury rages I am afraid little heed is paid to the sex 
of the flying enemy, the conquerors being only too anxious to signalise 
their victory by killing. The bodies of the slain are invariably mutilated. 
I leads are cut off to be hung on poles round thc stockade of the chief's 
town, or otherwise displayed as relics in the vicinity of his dwelling. 
Bodies of men are further mutilated, and the parts cut off are also 
hung up for display. _'\ll loot is, theoretically, given up to the chief, 
who reserves a proportion for himself and distributes the rest amongst 
his soldiers. 
If it is a drawn battle, or the defeat of the retreating party has not )fJI>'" 
been conclusive, and prisoners of importance have been taken on both J' \ 
sides their li\-es are generally spared and they are reserved for exchange 
and for use as hostages. 
--\ defeated chief who seeks peace from his HEAD STUCK 
ON A POLE 
1 Fither as \\ ivcs for the captor, as sla,"es, or as hostages for peace negotiations. N:;I
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conqueror and desires to tender his submission sends word that he wishes" to 
catch his leg," and, if the conqueror consents, this ceremonial act of homage is 
performed and peace is declared. Sometimes tribes that have been savagely 
fighting with all the horrors and barbarities of such ""arfare a few days prior 
to the conclusion of peace, will become quite sentimental, patch up a friendship, 
and chiefs and headmen will exchange daughters or sisters as wives, and their 
peoples mingle with joyous expressions of goodwill, while the decaying heads 
and other relics of the mutilated dead still remain on exhibition. 
These negroes have clear ideas of property. The waste land is usually 
considered to belong to the chief, but plantations and enclosures belong 
personally to the individual who originally made them, or who has inhabited 
them. Private property also includes all movables in the possession of the 
individual who originally acquired them. Sometimes land is held to belong to 
the tribe or to a certain family rather than to the supreme chief. The natives 
have a clear idea of the boundaries of large or small estates, or of their king- 
doms; and in the case of the former they are marked by the planting of certain 
trees of quick growth, while of course streams and mountain ranges are recog- 
nised as boundaries and natural limits of territories. 
Thé laws of inheritance are by no means uniform.. Amongst the tribes in 
N orth 
 yasa property descends from a man who has died to the brother next 
to him in age. I f there are no more brothers the eldest nephew follows the 
uncle. 
Amongst the ...\nyanja the sons usually divide the father's or mother's 
property. In the case of the Yao a woman usually leaves her property 
amongst her sons and daughters. In the case of a man the right to his 
chieftainship or personal property usually passes to his eldest sister's son or 
to any other descendants of his other sisters (in order of seniority) who may 
be living. In fact amongst the \Va-yao succession is almost always on the 
female side. The women may not, theoretically, govern (though they often 
do so practically) but at the same time the right to govern can only pass 
through the sister and mother; thus \\"hen Makanjira I. died the successor was 
not one of his sons, but his nephew-son of one of his sisters. This man 
again left the chieftainshi p to his sister's son, and so on. 
This custom also obtains amongst some of the 
orth-\Vest Nyasa people. 
All Africans are fond of trade. Commerce has a great attraction for them 
and it is thought to be a bad policy on the part of a chief to drive away trade 
by deeds of injustice or rapine. The men and women both make long journeys 
to sell their goods, the men always travelling farther. Salt is hawked about 
the country-also tobacco, smoke-dried fish, the material for various medicines, 
and charms (such as crocodile's liver), fowls, goats and sheep, cloth, beads and 
other trade goods. Nothing, probably, except ivory or gunpowder is sold by 
weight-and the sale of these articles is usually in foreign hands (.\rabs, 
Europeans, or half-castes)-natives usually sell by measures of length and 
capacity. Salt will be sold by the bag - generally of regular bulk and 
weight-grain or flour by measure of capacity which can be gauged by the 
hand; cloth is measured by the arm-the commonest measure being 
the ell, from the point of the elbow to the end of the second finger, or from 
the end of the second finger to the ""fist, or along the outstretched arms from 
finger tip to finger tip across the chest. Beads would be sold by the bunch: 
other articles that could not be sold by measure would be valued by number 
and in some cases by divisions or subdivisions. 
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Such is the Negro of South Central _\frica. I have endeavoured to place 
before the reader an accurate summing up of his physical and mental character- 
istics. I Ie is a fine animal, but in his wild state exhibits a stunted mind and a 
dull content with his surroundings which induces mental stagnation, cessation 
of all upward progress, and even of retrogression towards the brute. In some 
respects I think the tendency of the negro for several centuries past has been 
an actually retrograde one. As we come to read the unwritten history of 
Africa by researches into languages, manners, customs, traditions, we seem to 
see a backward rather than a forward movement going on for some thousand 
years past-a return towards the savage and even the brute. I can believe it 
possible that had Africa been more isolated from contact with the rest of the 
world, and cut off from the immigration of the Arab and the European, the 
purely negroid races, left to themseh"es, so far from advancing towards a higher 
type of humanity, might have actually reverted by degrees to a type no longer 
human, just as those great apes lingcring in the dense forests of \Yestern _\frica, 
into which they are, relatively speaking, quite recent immigrants from 
-\sia and 
Europe, have become in many respects degraded types that have known better 
days of larger brains and smaller tusks and stouter legs. Fortunately for the 
black man, in all his varieties but two or three of the most retrograde, he is not 
too far gone for recovery and for an upward turn upon the evolutionary path- 
a turn \\"hich, if resolutely followcd, may with steady strides bring him upon a 
level at some future day with the white and yellow species of man, 
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APPENDIX 


DISEASES OF THE NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


By DR. D. KERR CROSS, M.B.l 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


These are very prevalent, owing to the want of cleanliness, etc. 
I. EczEl\IA.-Mostly brought on by excessive scratching. 
II. URTIC'ARI.\.-Very common amongst the natives. It is like a nettle rash. 
Characterized by great itchiness and evanescence. Due to errors in diet. Some people 
cannot eat certain seeds. 
III. BOILS AND C.\RBU
CLEs.-Caused by micro-organisms. Very common amongst 
the natives. Boils appear in the arm-pit and groin. They say if they have boils they 
have no fever. 
IV. TROPICAL SLOUGHING PHAGEDÆ
A.-Caused by micro-organisms. The same 
as Moçambique 1:lcer, etc., etc.-a sloughing ulcer, due to bad food, etc. 
V. PE:\IPHIGUS CONTAGIOSUS.- Caused by micro-organisms. Seen in damp 
tropical countries. Begins as a bulla, or even a papule, then becomes a contagious 
sore, 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN DUE TO ANL\IAL P.\RASITES. 
Lice (I) on the body, (2) head, (3) pubis. 
Jigger or sand flea. 
HOltse-bug (Acanthi a ltcl1tlaria). 
.lfwÙzgire.-Not mentioned in any book. It is from the word" Ingira," to enter. It 
is due to maggots in the tissues. Native children suffer greatly. I have seen the whole 
side of a child riddled with holes. These maggots are common in dogs and antelopes. 
The ftc/z.-Native name, Pere. Most common. Due to the female Acarus Scabiei 
burrowing in the skin, and laying her eggs. 
.iJfosquitOfS.- There are very many varieties. They are so bad during the wet season 
that the Awanyakyusa work all night and sleep all day. Their tissues afford the second 
stage in the life history of the three low forms of life found in the blood of man-the 
FÙaria sal1guÙzis hOJllÙzÙzis diurnlls; Do. do. lloctu rn us, and Do. do. perstans. This 
leads to 
(I) EltPhantiasis of Scrotum and leg and breast. One year I removed at the north 
end of Lake Nyasa eleven tumours of this disease \\eighing from 52 lbs. to 7 lbs. 
This disease is very common amongst the \"anyakyusa. These filarial worms have 
a remarkable periodicity. 
(2) Orchitis.- This is also very common. Almost every man has abnormally large 
testicles due to this. I have removed two weighing 3lbs. and 2! lbs. respectively. 
(3) Chylm ia.-It is a white urine. 
(4) Varicose groin glands.-The glands in the groin are like walnut,; or small crab- 
apples. 
(5) Lymþh scrotum. 
Ticks are troublesome before the rains. 
Leeches.--In marshes. 


1 For ten years a medical missionary in :Kurth Xyasaland, 
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DISEASES OF THE SKIN DUE TO VEGETABLE PARASITES. 
Very prevalent. Due to heat, moisture, habits of people, racial proclivities, etc. 
(I) TroPical Rillgli.lorm.-Due to a fungus. Found on the body. It may, in the 
case of a native, extend over the whole body. Seen on the body, on the head, and 
on the hands. I have never seen a case of Guinea-worm. 
KELOID.-Is very common. The tissues of the negro seem to have a tendency 
to take on a keloid (or, as some call it, a false keloid) growth. That is to say, 
cicatricial tissue grows large. If a native gets a cut, it becomes like a tumour or a new 
growth. If he has been vaccinated, the mark rises up like a two-shilling piece. If he 
tatoos himself, the surface becomes a series of little growths protruding above the 
general level of the skin. 
LEUCODERl\IA is an extremely interesting form of disease that is found at the north. 
It consists of the hands being white, or covered with great patches of white. The lips 
may be white also, so too may the feet, and there may be white patches on the breast. 
The natives say it is due to their eating a certain kind of fish. They say many people 
can eat the fish with impunity, but that if others eat they are seized with this disease. 
CANCER is not very common. Shortly before I left for home a woman came into 
my dispensary with cancer of the left breast. She had come from beyond Lake .l\lweru 
-450 miles. 


GENERAL DISEASES. 


RHEUl\IATIC FEVER.-Is very common. .l\Iany of their joints are affected by this 
disease. 
CHRONIC ARTICUL\R RHEUMATISl\I. 
GONORRHCEAL ARTHRITIS.- This is a form of Synovitis which cccurs as a sequel to 
Gonorrhæa. I have seen it several times in .l\Ilozi's Village. 
SUNSTRoKE.-Have seen it in certain forms amongst natives. Have also seen it 
once in its worst form in one European, when the subject was unconscious for nine days. 


SPECIFIC DISE
\SES. 


SMALL Pox.-A specific, contagious, eruptive fever. Is endemic in some localities, 
'VHOOPING COUGH.-This is not very prevalent, but I have sometimes had children 
with cases at my dispensary. 
1\L-\LARIAL FEVERS.-:\Iost prevalent. ..:\11 natives suffer. I divide them thus :- 
I. Forms of JIalarial Rver 'lVithollt marked fiver or Apyrexial Forms. 
( I) Malarial I )iarrhcea. 
(2) .l\Ialarial Dysentery. Not responsive to Ipecacuanha, but to Quinine and 
Perchloride of Iron. 
(3) Malarial Ulcers may be in crops of pimples, or one sore the size of a shilling, 
or a large sore like the palm of the hand. 
'Vhen the sufferer has a sore he has no fever, and 'l'ICe versâ. 
(4) .l\Ialarial paleness or cachexia. 
(5) Malarial Headaches, Neuralgias, and other nervous disorders. 
II. Illtermit/ellt Forms. Forms which relax at intenals. 
(I) Intermittent, with 1 )elirium. 
(2) " "Convulsions. 
(3) " Complete Insensibility. 
(4) " Excessive Shi,"ering. 
(5) Biliousness. 
(6) Dysentery. 
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III. REmit/ell! Forms. These only relax a little, but the temperature never goes 
down to the normal. 
(I) Mild Remittent. Only feverish for days. 
(2) Bilious " 
(3) Gastric " 
(4) Cerebral " 
(5) Algic " 
(6) Typhoid " 
(7) Black \Vater, or Bilious Hæmoglobinuric. 
DYSENTERY.-A specific, febrile disease, characterized by inflammation of the 
mucous coat and glands of the lower bowel. 
LEPROSY is very common all over Africa in both forms, tubercular and nerve. As 
long as the natives disregard all forms of segregation this disease will continue to 
abound. 
SYPHILIs.-In all its stages very prevalent. I have often treated from ten to twenty 
cases a day. Natives call it the Disease of the Arabs. 
\Vhere Malaria abounds there seems to be a remarkable immunity from the oth( r 
fevers. 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


The TEETH seem to be affected by some chemicals in the water in Africa. 
PARASITIC STO
IATITIs.-Very common in unhealthy children. 
G.\STRITIS is very common amongst Europeans and natives. 
DYSPEPSIA is very common. \Vhen we consider the food of the natives, the 
manner of its being cooked, and the way they masticate it, we cannot wonder at there 
being Dyspepsia. 
PYROSIS. 
I NFLA:\DIATlON OF THE BOWELS. 
DIARRH(EA. 
CONSTIPATION.-Not very common in natives. 
ASCITEs.-Dropsy of the Peritoneal Cavity. 
PERITONITIs.-Inflammation of the Peritoneum. 
ABDO:\IINAL TUl\IOURs.-Carcinoma of the Bowel ]s known. The spleen ]s often 
enormously enlarged. 
The UTERUS and OVARIES are affected somewhat. 


DISEASES OF THE LIYER. 
COKGESTIO;'Il is common. 
HEPATIC AUSCEss.-Often in conjunction with Dysentery. Common amongst 
Europeans and natives. 
H\'D.\TIDS OF THE LIVER.-This organ is more frequently infe,>ted with Hydatids 
than any other organ of the body. The cyst may be the size of a cherry, or that of 
a boy's head. 
]AUNDICE.-A symptom more than a disease. 
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IKTESTIN.\L 'YOR:\IS. 


TAPt; 'VORl\IS are very common. At least three different varieties are found. 
RouKD ,V ORl\IS.- There are anum ber of varieties. At least one Liver Parasite is 
common-the Bilhart
ia Hælllatrobia, which is the cause of what is known as the 
Bilhartzia disease. Endemic hæmaturia is somewhat common amongst the north end 
people, and due to the presence of this worm. 
FILARL\ SANGUINIS HO:\IINIS is- a nematode worm, and is the cause of much trouble, 
a<> is indicated under "l\Iosquito." 


DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 
.\CUTE L.\RYNGITIS. 
BRONCHITIS is not very common either in its acute or chronic forms. The people 
live too much in the open air for this disease to find a nidus. 
ACUTE PKEU
IOKIA is common during the cold season, or at the beginning of the 
rains. I had a few cases every year. 
PlJL:\IOKARY TUBERCULAR PHTHISIs.-In all my experience I have only had one 
genuine case. Malarial fever seems to immunise the country from the tubercular 
bacillus. 
ACUTE PLEURISY. 
CHRONIC PLEURISY. 
HYDRO- AKD Pr\EUl\Io-THORAX. 


DISEASES OF THE VASCULAR SYSTEì\l. 


V ALVULAR DISEASES are not very common. 
DILATATION. 
DEGEXERATIO
 OF THE MUSCULAR 'VALLS. 
ANEURISM. 
EXOPHTH.\Ll\IIC GOITRE. 
A
Æ:\IL\, or deficiency of blood, is rather common. 
CHLOROSIS is common in many girls. 


DISEASES OF THE SPLEEN. 


H YPFRTROPHY OF THE SPLEEN is very common. 
[
3 GOITRE or enlargement of the thyroid gland. I have seen this very often in 
Iloú's 
village. I never saw any of the north end natives suffering from it. 


DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS. 
ACUTE TUBAL 1\ EPHRITIS. 
CHROXIC TUR\L XEPHIUTIS. 
RE"lAL CALCULUS. 
UR:Eì\IIA.-Nervous symptoms supervening on suppression of the Urine. 
HÆl\IATURIA.-Rlood in the Urine. 
P AROXYSl\L\L HÆ:\IOGLOUINURIA. 
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CHYLURIA.-I have seen some cases of this disease among the natives. It is white 
urine, and is due to chyle or lymph being present. It is caused by obstruction 
and rupture of the lymphatics; also by the presence of the nematoid worm, Fzlaria 
sanguil/is homil/is. To me this is a most wonderful worm. The embryo is sucked 
from the blood of man by a female mosquito, and enters the stomach of the same. 
There it develops an alimentary canal, and an instrument for boring. Ey-and-bye 
the mosquito dies, and falls on water, but the parasite is not dead. It sleeps till it 
reaches a human stomach by the medium of drinking water. From there it travels 
through the tissues to the lymph vessels of the human being, where it becomes 
sexually mature, and breeds. It lies in one of the lymph vessels, and may measure 
from. 3 inches to 6 inches long. The embryos of this worm are only seen active in the 
hlood at night, and may be present in the human being to the extent of millions. 
There is another form of embryo that is only seen active by day, and a third is seen 
active at all hours of the day or night. 


DISEASES OF THE NER YOUS SYSTEM. 


SI:\IPLE l\-IEKINGITIS may be seen. 
A POPLEXY is not very common. 
EPILEPSy.-Falling sickness is very common, strange to say. Yery often it is seen 
111 children and young people. 
LESIONS OF ANY OF THE CR.-\KL-\L NERVES may be seen. 
SPIXAL PAR.-\LYSIS is sometimes met with. 
LOC01IOTOR AT-\xL-\ is seen. 
L\TER.-\L SCLEROSIS. 
N EUR.\LGIA. 
SCL-\TICA. 
H E.\D.-\CHE. 
::\1 EGRI:\1. 
CONVULSIOXS. 
TET.-\xus.-I have seen this in three different surgical cases. 
Ixs.\KITY.-I have seen several varieties, One form has come frequently under my 
observation in which il native during the course of a disease, such as small pox, or after 
some exposure to the sun, will suddenly become mad and rush to the woods where he 
behaves like a madman-shouting, rushing about, eating leaves. His comrades follow 
him in numbers without the slightest fear, saying he has" kijilllte." I have seen such 
men brought back to the village, limbs tied, rolling on the ground and eating the dust. 
In a few days the fit of insanity disappears. The cases are peculiarly amenable to drugs 
of the nature of Bromide of Potassium. 
I have more than once been struck by the wisdom the natives manifested in dealing 
with fractures of the bones. They dealt with them in a most rational manner, by 
putting on rude splints and setting the bones in a natural position. Very often, however, 
the bones rode over one another; but still, they had grasped the principle. Then, 
again, in their treatment of a deep-set inflammation they show a great deal of wisdom. 
They may scarify the surface which in principle we know to be good. They do it in a 
rude way, but they really draw the blood from the deeper organ to the surface. They 
do the same in their dry-cupping. They dry-cup by means of a horn, first scarifying the 
surface, and then putting a piece of flaming moss inside and suddenly appl}ing the cup. 
This is in principle what we do in dry-cupping. The north end natives, too, have, it 
seems to me, a wonderful knowledge of roots and leaves and medicinal plants. This 
I feel sure would reward anyone who had time to devote himself to the subject. 



CHAPTER XI. 


LANGUAGES 


T HE native languages of British Central _\frica belong exclusively to the 
great Bantu group of Xegro tongues. Arabic 1 used to be spoken by the 
Arabs and coastmen temporarily settled in the South Tanganyika, Korth 
Xyasa, and Marimba districts, but is probably now replaced by Ki-swahili-the 
language of Zanzibar and the" Hindustani," or lingua Franca of East-Central 
Africa between the \Vhite Nile and the Zambezi. Portuguese is slightly known 
by the people on the Lower Shire; English is rapidly becoming familiar to all 
the tribes of X yasaland, South Tanganyika, and ,1\1 weru. In time it will be the 
common language spoken by all sorts and conditions of men in South-Central 
Africa for purposes of intercommunication in matters of Government, Religion, 
Commerce, l\Iechanics, Arts and Sciences. But in some respects it will be 
run hard for supremacy by Ki-swahili,2 the language of Zanzibar. 
This remarkable tongue offers a parallel to English, with its absorption of 
Latin; and Hindustani, with its I Iindi basis and heterogeneous additions of 
Arabic, Turkish, and Persian words. Its main stock of words and its grammar 
are purely Bantu; but about twenty-five per cent. of its vocabulary is corrupt 
Arabic. Arab influence, however, has simplified the grammar and the numerals, 
and has provided Ki-swahili with a copious, apt diction capable of expressing 
almost any ideas with exactitude and precision. \Vhen new words for new 
concepts are wanted they have only to be looked out in the Arabic dictionary 
and pronounced in an easier African manner to at once become incorporated in 
"the Queen's S\\ ahili." Say that you want a word to express "vVitness; 
witnesses in a court of law "-you look out the word in an Arabic dictionary- 
Shahid, turn it into Swahili pronunciation-Shahidi, add on the J.1fa- prefix 
and pluralise it as ,Jfaslwhidi-" witnesses." "Call your witnesses-Ita 
mtlshahidi yako." 
The pronunciation of Arabic words is facilitated-" Swahili-ised "-thus : 
_';anduq (box, chest) becomes StlJUlllku, the difficult pronunciation of the $ (
) 
and the q (J) being ignored. 3 '11m (science) becomes Elimll; 'Aql (intelligence) 
changes in the soft African pronunciation into AkiN, The following sentence 
will give some fair idea of the proportion of Arabic words in Ki-swahili, and 
the kind of concepts for ,,"hich they are used (I place the words derived from 
Arabic in italics) :-Si-nge-thubutl/ kuja kuku-õna, B<.vtlJla;4 lakini ni-me-pata 
1 The Arahic spoken was the corrupt jargon of the IIadhramaut and 'Oman. 
2 .I1.."i- is the prefix denoting" kind of, sort of "-and is frequently, but not always, applied to languages. 
Swahili is derived from the Arabic Sawahel-" the coast lands "-the people of the coast. 
3 Though in \Hiting S\\ahili in the Arabic character the original Arah spelling of the transmuted 
\\ ords is retained. 
4 A corruption of the Arabic Abll1za, "our father." 
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jeraha kwa ku-pigwa yisasi na Askari yako: natafuta Iwkki yako. (I should 
not dare to come and see you, l1laster, were it not that (bitt) I have got a 
'i.f.loltJld through being struck with a bullet (shot) by your soldier: I seek your 
Jitstice.) 
But the basis of Ki-swahili is thoroughly I( Bantu," and Bantu of a fairly old 
and uncorrupted type. Consequently it is singularly well adapted for a 
universal language in East-Central Africa, as so much of its vocabulary can 
be understood by the Yao, the A-nyanja, the l\1akua, the Ba-bisa, the 
Awemba, the \Va-nyamwezi, the Ba-ganda, and the tribes of all the coast 
regions of East 
\frica. It is impossible for the traveller to learn all the many 
different dialects of British Central Africa; equally impossible to expect that 
all the natives for a hundred years to come shall learn to speak English. 
Therefore Ki-swahili-like Hindustani in India-presents itself as a solvent 
of the difficulty. Anyone speaking the language of Zanzibar well and fluently1 
cannot fail to make himself understood wherever he may go from the Zambezi 
to the \Vhite Kile. 
The languages of the country I am describing are allied to Kiswahili as 
Bengali, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindi, l\'Iahratti, Gujrati, are allied to Hindustani: that 
is to say, they are pure Bantu (with, it may be, some deep-disguised infusion 
from the older stock of languages? Bushman ? Hottentot which they displaced 
one to two thousand years ago), just as the Indian dialects above named are 
pure ...--\ryan (save for some prehistoric absorption of Dravidian elements). 
Before proceeding to describe the principal languages here illustrated J 
may be allowed, perhaps, to say a few words on the Bantu family of African 
tongues. 
Some three thousand years ago we may imagine the southern half of Africa 2 
but sparsely peopled. In the great Congo forests a few pigmies wandered: 
Eastern, South-Central, and Southern Africa were given up to Hottentot and 
Bushman races; the Xilotic negroes, perhaps, extended in their range to the 
latitude of Zanzibar, and the \Vest African negro crept down the west coast as 
far as _-\ngola. Then somewhere in the very heart of Africa-north of the 
Congo Basin, ""est of the :Kile Valley, south of the Shari River, and east of the 
J}enue-a small tribe of negroes arose speaking a language remarkable for its 
development of governing prefixes, and for the concord system by which the 
pronominal prefix which begins the noun prefaces or is inserted into all the 
adjectives, pronouns, and verbs in the sentence which refer to that noun. The 
" Bantu"3 mother-tongue spoken by this tribe was a sister language to other 
Central and \Yest African forms of speech-related to the stock from which the 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Dahome, Lower Niger, Benue, 
iger Dclta 4 languages 
sprang. In a more distant way. the archaic Bantu tongue must have had 
relationships with the Fül or" Fulfulde" language (of the so-called" Fulahs "), 
with the Tumale speech of 
 orthern Darfur; even with the Hausa. 5 


] Any diligent person can master Ki-swahili in three months' study. Too often, howe\'er, this 
harmonious, apt, and concise language is misrepresented in Central Africa by a \'ile jargon picked up 
in the bazaars of Zanzibar-the .. :\limi k\\ enda huku, wewe kuja hapa" style. 
2 South of the northern parts of the Congo Basin, the \Ïctoria Nyanza and lanzibar. 
3 Bantu is a representati\'e name applied to this great group of languages by Dr. Bleek, the first philo- 
logist to study them. It means literally" people" -Ba-ntu (lllu-lltu = a person) and is illustrative of 
the prefix system. 
-I \Vith the exception of the Bonny and Benin languages. These are quite isolated and highly peculiar. 
:I The most remarkable Ilausa speech is a connecting link between the Hamitic and the 1\egro 
language groups. E\-en at the present day there are many links existing which show the original con- 
nection-buth physical and linguistic-between the Arab and the Kegro. 
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The tribe speaking this elaborately constructed prefix-language-the Bantu 
mother-tongue-must have waxed vcry numerous and pO\\"erful, ha\Oe enjoyed 
a ccrtain amount of culture remotely derivcd from Egypt, and have possessed 
already such domestic animals as the ox, goat, dog, and fowl. Thcn-and not 
longer ago than two thousand years I-the original Bantu people overflowed 
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;\fAP SHOWI:\G THE Ll:'\ES OF 'fiG RATION OF THE B"\NTU TRIBES IN THEIR 1:\ YA-iION 
OF SOUTHER
 AFRICA: the dotted lines show migration-routes of Semi-Bantu tribes: the shaded 
circle indicate
 site where Bantu languages 
ere first developed. 


1 I calculate this date as follows :-Almost all the Dantu peoples have a common word root expressing 
the domestic fO\,,]: Aítlmo (
kuku, Ngoko, Nchuchu, .Ksusu, Kguku, Xkli.) .Kow the domestic fowl 
reached Africa first through Egypt at the time of the Persian occupation-not befure 400 n.c. To possess 
a name for this bird common to Zululand, the extreme Upper Congo, the Cameroons, and the Victoria 
Kyanza, it is clear that the Bantu 1,.new the fo\\ I prior to their dispersal. As they could not have recei\ ed 
it from Egypt much more than two thousand years ago, this limits the period which has elapsed since they 
started from their first home to occupy half _ \frica. I ha\ e been \\Orking for a good many years at a 
" Comparative Grammar of the Bantu languages," \\ hich I hope to publish before long. In this I aùduce 
many other reasons for fixing the date of the Bantu e
odus. 
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the country to the south of their first area of development, and rapidly spread 
over all the southern half of Africa except the extreme south-western corner 
(Cape Colony and N amakwaland). The antecedent populations they absorbed 
or exterminated. 
Henceforth, with the exception of the Hottentot-Bushman, there has been 
but one linguistic family over this huge area of Africa which lies to the south 
of a line cutting the \Vest Coast of Africa between the Cameroons and the 
Cross Ri,-er, skirting the northern limits of the Congo Basin, traversing the 
Albert Kyanza, passing round to the north of Bu-nyoro, Bu-ganda, and Bu-soga, 
reaching the Victoria X yanza at its north-eastern extremity, leaving out its east 
coast, striking eastwards again from its south-easternmost gulf, and eventually 
attaining the Indian Ocean at Lamu, following a very irregular course, and 
including :l\1ount Kilimanjaro within its limits, but leaving several detached 
islands of Bantu-speaking areas as encla'lJes in the l\iasai and Galla countries 
to the north-east. 
The lines of dispersal of the Bantu negroes appear to have been something 
like the routes given in the accompanying diagram. 
Of course the original home of the Bantu is now occupied by other 
tribes of negroes, not Bantu though, perhaps, speaking languages distantly 
akin to the original Bantu mother-tongue. Probably the original cause 
of the Bantu dispersal was the driving away of the tribe from their first 
home by alien invaders. Checked for a time by the dense Congo forests 
on the south, the movement of the Bantu was at first in an easterly 
direction. Then reaching the Albert 
yanza the main body took a south- 
ward direction, and persisted in this while sending off important branches 
to the west and east. 
To some extent the most archaic Bantu tongues existing are still found 
along this main line of route-Ki-rega, Ki-guha, Ki-emba,1 Ci-bisa, Zulu 
(lsi-zulu)- though a primitive type of Bantu may be found stranded here 
and there off the main route-such as Ki-makonde on the east coast, near 
the mouth of the Ruvuma River, the Nkonde dialects of the north end of 
Lake N yasa, and Oci-herero of Damaraland. 
The following propositions may be laid down to define the peculiar 
features of the Bantu languages:- 
I. They arc agglutinati'lJe in their construction, their s)'nta
t being formcd by 
adding prcji,res and sllffixes to the root, but 110 Ùzfires (that is to say, no 
syllable incorporated into the root word). 
2. The root is unchanging to all intents and purþoses, though its first or 
last letter (vowel or penultimate consonant) may be modified ill pro- 
llItJlciation by the preceding letter of tlte prefix or succceding lettcr of 
the suffix. rVith one exception there is 1/0 inflection: that e.rceptioll 
(scarcely in origin a true one) is in the case of tltr preterite tense of 
the 'verb ill certain languages Zi.,here the root c!ulIIgt's in its terminatioll 
probabf.}' by the absorption of a s/
ffi-r. 
3. lVo t'zt}O consonallts come together 'l,.n'thout all interì!{'ning 'l'o't.t!e! (except 
where olle of them is a nasal, a labial, or a semi-vozt-'e!): 1tO consona1lt 
is doubled (except by the accidental juxtaposition of two m's or n's, 
one of which represents an abbreviated particle): no zvord {,'ller end\' 
ill a C01lS01lallt {'xccpt in rare instances zt-,here the termination throllgll 
contractioll am! the dropping of a 'l'O'Zve! becomes a Jlasal sOllnd 
1 Probably the most primiti,.e of all, as spoken in South- W cst Tanganyika. 
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4. Substantives are di'i.'ided into many classes or genders indicated by the 
prollominal particle prefixed to the root. Some of these prefixes arc used 
in a plural sense, others ill the singular. 1Vo singular prefi.r can be 
used as a plural, nor cmt a plural prcjix be emploJ'ed ill the singular 
Jll{mber. There is a certain degree of correspondellce bet'i.1.1ccll the singular 
llnd plural prefixes, thus, 1VO. 2 prcjix Ï1l'i.'ariably serves as pllt ral to .l.Vo. I J' 
.Vo. 8 (plural) corresponds to 1Vo. 7 (singular), but this canllot be depended 
011 as a rule. The full number of the prcji.t-es is sl:rteen.1 TlleprOJlOmÏ1zal 
particle or prefix of tlÌe 110ml is attached to the adjectàJes, þronouns, and 
'verbs in the selltence 'Which arc COIlJlected Lt!itlt that nOUJl, and though in 
course of time these particles may differ in form from ti,e 1101m-pnfix, 
they were formerly identical in origin. (This system is the" Concord" 
of Dr. Bleek). The þronominal particles Lt!hcther in the 11011Iinatit.1e or 
accltsatÏ'i.'e case mltst ahvays precede the 'i.'erbal root, though they cifteJl 
fol!oztJ the auxiliary particles used in cOlljugatillg the verbs. (.\n 
apparent but not a real exception to this rule is in the second person 
plural of the imperative mood where an abreviated form of the pronoun 
is affixed to the verb 2 and other phases of the yerb are occasionally 
emphasised by the repetition of the governing pronoun at the end.) 
5. The 'verbal-root may modify its termination bJ' a change of the last 'lloU'cl 
or by suffixing certain particles J. or it 1IIa)' e'i.'en change its ",ufical 7.10'lt'd 
either to form a tense or to alter the originalllleaning of the simple stem. 
6. The root of the verb is the second person singular of the imperative. 
7. No sexual Kender is recognised. 
The sixteen original prefixes of the Bantu languages are given below. I 
state them in the most archaic forms to be found in living languages; but there 
are evidences to show that some of these prefixes are not now found in their 
oldest types, and these latter, obtained by deduction from the other forms of 
the particle used in the syntax, are given in brackets. 


IL\.NTU PREFIXES. 


Class 


Singular. 
I :\1 u-(N gu-) 
3 Mu-(Xgu-) 
, Di-(
 di-) 
7 Ki-(Kki- ?) 
9 
 or N i 


Plural. 
Class 2 Ba- 
4 l\1i-(Ngi-) 
6 l\Ia-( X ga- ) 
8 13i- 
10 T
-, Ti-n-, or t>i-,3 t>i-n-. 
or Zi-, Zi-n- 
Lu-(
 du ?) ., 12 Tu (often diminuti\"e 
Ka (usually a diminutive). in sense). 
Bu- {sometimes used in a plural sense; generally em- 
ployed to indicate abstract nouns ).4 
Ku- (identical with preposition" to," used as an infinitive 
with \'erbs but also with certain old nouns indicating 
functions of the body primarily). 
Pa- (locative: applied to nouns and other forms of 
speech to indicate "place" or position. Identical 
with adverb .. here," as ku- is ",itb "there.") 


I I 
13 
14 


15 


16 


I ros
ibly 
e\'cnteen. 
:; I'nglish 1'h- in "thin1-." 


2 Ila=call! Itani=call ye! ni=ye. 
4 _
s 'Iu-ntu =a man; Eu-ntu - humanity_ 
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To these sixteen prefixes should perhaps be added the preposition mu- "in," 
"into," which in some languages i
 used as a prefix or pronominal particle, 
as in the Swahili phrase "::\1'nyumba-ni mw-ace" = In his house-where the 
In house in it (in) his 
preposition 1\:1' (abbre\ iation for ::\Iu-) has the particle :\1 w C\Iu) agreeing with 
it and placed before the pronoun -ace. 
L-\lso the prefix in the singular number having a diminutive sense, which is 
found in some of the X orth- \\' estern 1 Bantu tongues-Fi- or Vi-. Thi:j is 
possibly an additional prefix which has come into independent being in that 
rather divergent group. It cannot be traced to derivation from any of the 
other prefixes among the sixteen. It is always used in the singular, and its 
corresponding plural prefix is the twelfth (Tu-). 
The concord may be explained thus:- 
Let us for a moment reconstruct the original Bantu mother-tongue (as 
attempts are sometimes made to deduce the ancient Aryan from the most 
archaic of its daughters) and propound sentences to illustrate the repetition 
of pronominal particles known as the "concord." 


OLD DANTU: 
Abao Bantu babi babaota ; tubaoga. 
They they person they bad they they-who kill; we them fear. 
(" They are bad men who kill; \\Te fear them.") 

 ow let us render this into a modern dialect, Luganda of Buganda: 
Bo Bantu babi babota ; tubatia. 
They they person they bad they they-who kill; we them fear. 
Or, again- 


OLD IL\NTU: 


_Vgu-ti 
This tree 


lIgUJlguo Jlgugwa ; kUllgumbona? 
this this-one this falls; thou this seest? 
(" The tree falls; doest thou see it?") 
Rendered into Kiguha of Tanganyika, this would be: 
111uti guno gugzoa ; ugumona? 
It tree this (one) it falls; thou it seest '! 


The prefixes and their once identical particles have varied greatly in form 
from the aboriginal syllables as the various Bantu dialects became more and 
more corrupt. The eighth prefix, Bi-, becomes Vi-, Pi-, Fi-, Fy-, Si-,2 1-, By-, Bz-, 
Py-, Ps-, Zi-. Further confusion is caused by the retention and' fusion in the 
prefix of the preceding \"owel which marked the full definite form when the 
prefix was used as a definite article or demonstrative pronoun. The definite 
forms of the prefixes were these :-'1. Vmu (Vñgu, VÙu), 2. Aba, 3. Cmu 
(Vfígu, Cñu), 4. Imi (Iñgi, Iñi), 5. IcIi (Indi), 6. Ama (Añga, .-\.ña), 7. Iki, K Ibi, 
9. In-, 10. Itin- or Izin, I I. Vlu, 12. Utu, 13. Aka, 14. Cbu, 15. Cku, 16. .\pa. 
Cmu contracts into (Jm', ::\1', V'; Aba into L'\wa, _\'; IcIi into Ecli, Ei. E', I', 
and so on. 


The Bantu dialect" illustrated in thi" volume bv vocabularies fall into 
groups more or less coincident with the tribal or ra
ial congeries of peoples 
enumerated at the beginning of the chapter on \nthropology; but in drawing 


1 Perhaps also in the Eastern Congo basin. In the form of 1- it is seemingly present in 
Ianyema. 
:! Shi-, the F palatali
ed, 
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up \"ocabularies I have passed beyond the political limits of Briti:..;h Central 
Africa and ha\"e, for the sake of comparison, included tongues spoken in 
other and adjoining spheres. 
The I\Ianyema language \\-hich comes first on my list is illustrated by a 
vocabulary supplied to me by :\Ianyema slaves in the Arab settlements on the 
south coast of Tanganyika. :\Ianyema is a remarkable tongue. Its locale is the 
country west of Tanganyika, on the Congo yersant, and its nearest allies are the 
languages spoken on the Upper Congo below (i.co, north of) the Stanley Falls, 
on the A,ruwimi Riyer, and south of the Central Congo (Bololo). l\Ianyema 
is an extremely corrupted and worn-down language as ,,"ill be seen by my 
vocabulary. Some of the sixteen Bantu prefixes are apparently dropped. 
The few that remain are abbreviated almost beyund recognition. 
Ki-guha is a most interesting form of Bantu speech. I t is spoken on the" est 
and north-,,"est coast of Tanganyika and is allied to Ki-rega (a language spoken 
in the countries on the Congo \Yatershed, some\\here to the south of the 
Albert Xyanza), and to Lu-nyoro and Lu-gand2.. 
Ki-wemba or Ki-emba is a tongue of very archaic features, especially that 
dialect ,,"hich is spoken in Itawa, on the south-\\'est coast of Tanganyika. 
The Ki-,,"emba of the A wemba country further south does not retain so 
many interesting primitive features. Ki-,,"emba offers points of resemblance 
to the remarkable Xkonde dialects on the north and north-\\Oest of Lake 
X yasa and on a portion of the K yasa- Tanganyika plateau. Their influence 
extends as far to the l\,E. as the south shore of Lake Rukwa, where the \Yungu 
language obviously belongs to the Kkonde group. Perhaps Ki-bisa and other 
languages further to the west are also allied. All these tongues are remarkable 
for retaining the full form of the prefixes when the latter are used as definite 
articles-Cmzmtll, a man; .rlbtl1ztu or .Aú!aJltll, men, and so on. The Ki-lungu 
and Ki-mambwe (with the allied Ki-fipa) languages uf South and South-East 
Tanganyika and the Nyasa- Tanganyika plateau are disappointing in that they 
present few, if any, archaic features; though Ki-lungu is less altered than 
Ki-mambwe and may be connected with the Ki-emba stock. 
The Ki-kese of :Korth-East Kyasa is interesting as offering points of 
resemblance to the Yao as well as to the Xkonde dialects. 
The 13isa language while belonging to the same stem as the Ki-wemba 
evidently represents somewhat closely the original stock from which the 
Tumbuka group (Ci-tumbuka, Ci-henga, Ci-tonga, etc.) and the Ci-senga and 
Ci-nyanja dialects were deri\"ed. The Tumbuka and Tonga tongues exhibit 
a phonetic feature almost unheard of else\\"here \\"ithin the Bantu Family- 
the approximation of two consonants (s and k) neither of which is a nasal 
or semi-\"owel. This however really arises from the gutturalising of a "y" 
sound-\\'hat should be pronounced sya becomes sxa and ska. 
Ci-nyanja is the dominant language of X yasalanr1. It is represented by 
the Ci-nyanja, Ci-cewa, Ci-cipeta, Ci-maravi, Ci-makanga, Ci-mañanja, and 
Ci-mbo dialects, but the Senga, l\'yungwi (Tete), Sena, and 
Iazaro languages 
of the Luang\\'a Valley and the Lower Zambezi are closely allied, In true 
Ci-nyanja the second prefix shrinks to a-, though in some of the nurth-,,"estern 
dialects it is wa-, and in the l\Iachinjiri country south of the River Ruo, 
especially in the hills, there is a suspicion of an aboriginal ba- (in the 
language of Tete it is 'l'a-). The Ci-nyanja language is further remarkable 
for the curious changes of the eighth prefix (bi-). I n one or t\\"O dialects 
thi" becomes 'j'i-, here and there in remote corners it is I
J,j- or jyi-, but in 
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the south-western forms of Chinyanja this changes to b::.:i- or jsi- and in 
Central Ci-mañanja to :;i-; a parallel to Zulu. The Ci-pozo language repre- 
sented in my vocabularies is a \-ery interesting tongue. It is spoken in the 
Zambezi Delta and retains many old roots extinct in adjoining dialects. The 
form of the eighth prefix, pi-, is a rare one shared with the Sena dialect On 
the whole Ci-pozo offers strongest affinities with the Ci-nyanja group though it 
has evidently influenced and been influenced by I -cuambo, the language of 
Quelimane. This last-named tongue is the most southern representative of the 
:\Iakua group. 
The :\lakua language and its allied dialects (I-loITm-e and others) is a very 
remarkable form of Bantu speech, which has evidently been long isolated in this 
projection of South-East Africa, the :\Ioçambique province, shut in between 
Lake Xyasa, the Ruvuma River, the Indian Ocean, and the Zambezi Delta. 
\\Thile preserving many primitive roots, the prefixes ha\-e altered strangely; and 
a dislike to certain consonants or combinations of consonants has changed the 
appearance of many familiar words, so much that, until the genius of the language 
has become understood, the l\Iakua dialects are apt to appear more peculiar 
than they really are. 
 asal sounds are disliked in combination with labials: 
thus instead of Il),ltlllba, ilolllbe, lIlbu::.:i, they say e/luja, iiiope, epuri. R is con- 
stantly substituted for t and z, k for f, and h for s: thus lIlakura, "oil," instead of 
lila/uta,. uhilt instead of usiku. H, also, is constantly substituted for k. On the 
whole, :\Iakua-ur I-makua 1 as it is called-is nearest in its affinities to the tongues 
of the east coast on its northern borders, and has some distant resemblance to 
. Yao. It may also have been influenced by the proximity of the Ci-nyanja group; 
but it represents an old type of Bantu long isolated. Sume uf its prefixes are 
\VeIl nigh inexplicable. Two curious classes it shares with Yao-\\-ords begin- 
ning in the singular with J1Iwa- which in the plural are prefixed by .rlfi- (Yao- 
Jhda-
. plural, aei or aca). Jlwa- may be short for 1\1 wana-" child" (of); afi- 
appears to have been derived from a Yao honorific prefix, used both in singular 
and plural-aca or aei, and often reduced in conversation to Ce (che), as C(' 
...Jlataka-l\lr. :\Iataka. 
The Yao language and its relati\Oe Ci-ngindo of 
.E. 
 yasaland are con- 
nected with the languages of the Swahili coast. Ci-yao is a very difficult 
language to learn, on account of the complicated changes that take place in the 
verb (of which there are some nineteen tenses duplicated by an almost equal 
number of negati\"e tenses) and the clumsy method of dealing with adjectives. 
As regards the changes of the actual root of the verb, these only take IJlace in 
the preterite tense (though there is the usual change of the terminal vowel in 
the subjuncti\-e mood). There is the custumary change of the terminal vowel 
in the preterite from a into -ile, which is so widespread in slightly varying forms 
among the Bantu languages (as lIIC1lJ'll, beat! past tense-Ille/l)'ltc); but in 
addition there are some seven irregular forms, which can be studied in the 
Handbook to the Yao language, by the Rev. A. Hetherwick. 
In regard to the adjectives: instead of the simple system in vogue in the 
more primitive Bantu tongues by which the adjectival root is merely preceded 
by the particle in agreement with the noun-class to which the substantive 
belongs-as Jluntu .,Jlltkulu = a great man-we have first the noun's particle 
man great 
applied to the adjecti\"al root and then the conjunctival particle of the noun's 


1 For Ki-makua. K is disliked at the heginning of a \\ ord. The Ki- prefi'\: becomes I- and the Ku- 
prefix, U-. 
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class superadded. Thus: not llIllndu lllkulung,ya, but .J.1Jundujua L lIl-kllbmg'lt.'a 
man great man this of this greatnes<; 
= l\Ian of greatness, " great man." 
Ci-r ao from its many difficulties will never become a useful language in 
British Central Africa. The Yao themselves seem to feel this from the 
assiduity ,,-ith which they employ Ki-swahili and Ci-nyanja in their trade 
transactions. From a philological point of view, howe,"er, it is a mùst 
interesting language, the construction of ,,'hich throws considerable light on 
the genesis of the Bantu speech. 
Among the languages spoken in British Central Africa should be enumerated 
Zulu. The use of Zulu still lingers among the older men and the" aristocracy" 
of the Angoni kingdoms in South-\Yest, North-\Yest, and Eastern Xyasaland, 
though it is rapidly disappearing. In some districts it is spoken ,,-ithout the 
clicks: in others the seventh prefix has been changed back to Ici- from Isi- 
and the eighth prefix has been restored to h'i- from the Zulu corruption I:::i-. 
This no doubt is borro,,-ed from the \Ya-tonga, \\
a-chewa, and Ba-tumbuka, 
\\"ho are the indigenous inhabitants and subject peoples of 
\ngoniland. Just 
possibly it may be that the ancestors of the Angoni ,,-ho left Zulu land about 
1820 retained the older forms of these prefixes. Zulu ,dll probably leave traces 
of its intrusion into these lands by grafting on to the speech of the Xyasa 
peoples many ,,"ords of South African origin, but as a spoken language it is 
destined to a speedy disappearance north of the Zambezi. 
Although the ,"arious Bantu dialects of British Central ..t\frica have reached 
this country by many different routes and are deri,-ed from many different 
subsidiary stocks-their cùmmon origin in some cases going back to a distance 
of time and space both remote-they are already reacting on one another in a 
manner to produce a certain surface resemblance often decei,"ing to the casual 
tra,-eller ,,-ho requires to examine closely into their structure and vocabularies 
to realise that although outwardly alike in some respects, there are in reality 
well-marked differences between the minor groups; and still more between 
the languages to the west of Lake X yasa and those to the east of that Lake 
(Ci-yao and I-maku?). 


The vocabularies ,,"hich now follow have all with four exceptions been 
collected by myself from natives who spoke one or other of the languages 
as their mother- tongue. The four exceptions are Ci-mañanja, Ci-mbo, 
Ci-cuambo, and Ci-mazaro, which were kindly colIected for me by the Rev. 
D. C. Ruffele-Scott of Blantyre. Some of the words in the Ci-cipeta 
vocabulary are supplied by I\Ir. Scott also. 
The system of orthography which I have deemed it wise to 
dopt is 
practically that of Lepsius, with slight modifications which make It easier 
for printing purposes. The consonants are pronounced as in English with 
the exception of c, which always stands for eh in "church." :Ñ represents 
the ringing nasal sound in the word "rillging" (as contrasted ,yith "ng" in 
strollger "\: thus l\lañanja is pronounced I\Iang'anja but without any pause. 
it stands for dh (th in "this "), t) stands for th (th in think); 
 is the equivalent 
of sh
. 
 the equivalent of ::;h,. 'Y (Greek gamma) represents the guttural 
sound of gh (.-\rabic t yaÙl-like the German pronunciation of r); X (Greek 
I 
 \lthough it \\ ill not at first seem apparent to the reader, jlla and 111- are rcaJl} of the same origin, 
They both go hack to the oldest form of the first prcfiÀ-ll,l,'ll-. This hecame in time 1111- and 1Iltt- as a 
prifix, hut as a tar/icle it has in many languages an older type-KIt-, /11-, )'ll-. '<Vtt-, ''it'' -. The 1/1- in 
lll'kulung\\ a stanc1
. of course, for 1/I11-. 
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chi) is kh (ch in "loch"); and q stands for the Arabic guttural k, "kof," J. 
\Vhenevcr Ii is seen it is to be pronounced as an English aspirate. Thus: 
Katha would be pronounced kat-ha, not katha as in "Katharine"; bakha 
would be bak-ha, not baXa / and so on. 
Vowels are pronounced as in Italian, with ii, Ö as in German. 0 is like 
.. 0" in "not"; õ like" 0" in "store." The Greek w stands for the diphthongal 
sound of "0" in "bone." The diphthong ei must be carefully and logically 
pronounced like ey in "grey"; not like cy in "eye,"! as it is a conjunction 
of e (ay) and i (ee). 
The 111t1llbcrs placed against words in the vocabularies indicate the original 
classes of the Bantu mother-language to which the nouns belong and correspond 
with the numbers attached to my foregoing table of the classes. Thus "9 and 10" 
attached to a word mean that it belongs in that form to both the ninth and tenth 
classes, the prefixial distinction being lost but the class of the noun being still 
presen-ed in the other syntaxial particles. 2 Often after a noun the word" two" 
or "many" will be placed as the explanation of an accompanying native \\'ord. 
This is to show the form of the plural adjectival particle or prefix. Of course 
your negro informant would simply gape if you asked, " Now tell me the plural 
adjecti\-al prefix of the fourth class"; but if you put it this way, " How do you 
say 'Two Trees'?" he will at once reply: "l\'Iiti gibili "=" Trees 1\\"0," and you 
at once put down delightedly" gi " as the adjectival particle belonging to nouns 
of the fourth class or " llIi-" prefix. In like manner the sentences at the end are 
not the senseless rubbish they seem, but are intended to disclose the structure of 
the language. 
1 English people with their dun hearing and want of knowledge 'wil! pronounce the name of the 
Portuguese town of Beira, "Byra," instead of Bayra. 
2 For instance: in Ki-swahili, nJllllllba (class 9) is "a house"; llyu!/lba (class 10) is "houses." But 
lVyu!/lba hii is "this house," and NyulIlba hid is "these houses": showing that the prefix -:;i- has heen 
lost in the noun, 
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:\ 01T. -All African names of countries, languages, or peoples. \\ hich are not found under their 
initial letter in this Index, should be looked for under the initial of the root-word. Thus for 
Ci-Yao see \'ao, Ci-, or Yao language; for \Vunyamwezi see J\'yan1\\ezi, \Yu-; .\nyanja, 1\yanja, A-. 
In all cases, however, where the reader might be supposed not to be acquainted with the root-\\ord, 
the commonest compounds are also given-Awcrnba, as \\ell as Emba, .\w-. 
The lists of scientific name!> given in the Appendices are not always referred to in the Index. 


Aard-wolf, 285 
Ahu Hakr, 116 
Abyssinia, 286, 295, 3 0 3 
Acacia trees, 3, 29, 209, 220 
Accountants, It C. - \. .Administration, 15 [ 
Addax antelope, 314 
Aden, 63 
Aden .Arabs, 102 
Administration of RC.A, 107; Appendix to 
Chap. IV. (.Attitude of - to\\ards slavery), 
15 8 
Advantage!> of RC'.A, 178 
Africa, Central, 181-2, 21 I 
"Africa Orders in Council," 114, [54 
African Lakes Company, 67, 7 1 , 74, 77, 78, 82, 
97,9 8 , Il6, 121, 137, [43, 147-8, 149 (Bank), 
150; 160-1, 165, 176, 181 
"Africana" (hy Rev. A. Duff Macdonald), 68, 4[6 
AfzelÙz, 224 . 
Agriculture, 1\ ative, 37, 424, et seq. 
Albert J\'yanza, 480 
Albizzia trees, 2, 4, 220 
Alcohol (in Africa), 180-1 
Algæ in Lake Xyasa, 283 
Alluvial soil, 48; - gold, 49 
Aloe
, 4, 222-223 
Alston, Lieut., 134, 136, 138, et seq., 140, J41, 
144, 146 
Amho, \Vambo Tribe, 459 
America and the Slave Trade, 156, 157 
Amomums (Malaguetta pepper), 225, 226 
Amþ/tibia, 362 
Anoa, 303 
Ancestor-\\ orship, 449 
Anderson, Sir Percy, 119, 129 
Anderson Fort (see Fort Anderson), 
Anemone, 21 I, 234 
Angas's Tragelaph, viti/! Inyala, 
Anglo-German Convention, 94, 96 
Anglo-Indian, 147 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention, 96, 98 
Angoche, 56,99, 15 6 
Angola, 59, 286, 334, 479 
Angoni, the, 28, 32,62-3, 70,106, 144, 157, 162, 
39 2 . 4 1 9, 4 21 , 4 2 3, 43 2 , 470 
Angoniland, 49, 4 21 


d Ilgnl'ctllll orchids, 210 
Anguru (people and country), 58, 13 0 
.1uona (Cu
tard apple), 220, 226, 428 
.-Jllstllia orchid. 210 
Allseres, 337 
Ant-eater, Scaly (see Manis) 
Antelopes, 10, 309 
" Sable, 4, 317 (see SaLle) 
Anthropology, 392, et seq. 
.Ants, 375 
Apes, Anthropoid, 285 
Arah, Arabs, 23, 24. 30, 3[, 3 2 , 54, 56, 62, 64, 
71, et seq., 82, 92, 94, 102, 124, 135, et seq., 
156, et seq., 39 2 , 4 2 9, 434, 437, 44 0 , 47 8 
Arah town, word picture of an, 22, et seq. 
Arabia (Southern), 54, 7 [ 
.\rabic, 478-9; - (Coast), 55, 47 8 
Aristea (it is), 2[2 
Armed Forces of B.CA., 15 2 -3 
Arnot, F. S. (Plymouth Brethren Mission), [9 0 
Artillery (used against Arabs), 75, J 39, 14 0 
Artiodactyla, 291 
Arums, 216 
Atonga, 70, 72, 104, 116, 118, 130, 13 1 , 168,4 0 4 
" ::\Iarriage customs, 4 1 3, 414,417,419 
Alllacodlls s7uinderenianus, 291 
Australians in RCA., 147 
Austro-Hungarian settlers in B.C.A., [47 
Author (commencement of interest in affairs of 
Nyasaland), 80; Kilimanjaro E"pedition,82 (and 
see Kilimanjaro); \\ orl in 1\ ig\:r Coast Protec- 
torate, 80; conversation \\ ith Lord Salislmry, 
80; made Con<;l1l in Portuguese Ea
t Africa, 
8 [; proceeds to LisLon, 8 I; article in the 
Times, 81; -'s inteniew \\ith Serpa Pinto 
83; \\ ith :\llauri, the Makololo Chief, 
4; 
makes treaties with ::'.Ial,ololo, 85; -'s 
ride to Blantyre; arranges for British Pro- 
tectorate anù leaves for Upper Shire, 
6; 
reception at hands of Lieut. COl1tinho, 88; 
reache
 1\1 ponda's, journe) s to Islancl of 
Lih.oma, Bandawc, and Kotal,ota on Lal-e 
lXyasa, 90; secure!. first portion of B.c..\. hy 
arrangement with Jumbe, 92; makes peace 
\\ith Xorth 1\)a
a Arah
, 94; 
tarts for Tan- 
ganyih.a, 95; I.."plor(:,> Lal,e Rl1h. \\ a, 95; lea\l'<; 
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Tanganyika for Moçambique, 96; returns to 
England, 96; made a C. B., 96; appointed 
Commissioner for D.C_A. and Administrator of 
the B.S,A. Coo's territories Korth of Zambezi, 
97; returns to D.C.A" 97; arrives at Zomba 
and starts for :\1 ponda's, 100; lea\"es for Lake 
i\yasa on Christmas Day, 1891, after Captain 
I\laguire's death, 105; mal
es \\ar on Zarafi, 
105-6; troubles v.ith European settlers, 108; 
" J ob" experiences, 108; imposes Hut Tax, 
110; commences Land settlement, 112; spends 
Christmas of 18Q2 at Rlantyre, I 15 ; goes on 
expedition against sla\-e-traders on Upper Shire, 
116; goes to South Africa to confer with Mr. 
Rhodes, 117; divides B. C. A, into administra- 
ti\-e districts (1893), 119; restores order at Fort 
Lister after attempted assassination of Captain 
Johnson; proceeds on 2nd 'Iakanjira e,," pedition, 
12 I; founds Fort Maguire, 126; returns to 
England (1894), 126; organises Civil Sen'ice of 
l'rotectorate, 129; establishes postal sen-ice, 129; 
proceeds to India, 129; returns to n.C.A" 129; 
proceeds against Matip\\ iri, Zarafi, and :\1 ponda, 
133, et seq.; accepts l\I panda's surrender, 134; 
continues campaign against Arabs, 136; lands 
at Karonga and starts for Arab stockades, 138; 
inten ie\\ \\ ith 1\1 lozi during truce; offers Arabs 
terms, 140; resumes bombardment, 140; enters 
stocl
ade, 142; tries .l\Ilo7i and sanctions his 
e'\.ecution, 143; falls ill with black-water fe\ er, 
141; returns to England on lean: of absence 
(,896), 146; introduces ca<;h currency (English 
coinage) into B, C. A., 149; experiences in 
regard to Black-water fe\'er, 179; botanical 
collections of, 233; views regarding elephants, 
29' -2: classification of zebras, 292, et ,ffq.; of 
antelopes, 309, birds, 333, et seq. : feeling towards 
the African goat, 412; receives" \\ ar" me'isages 
from Yao chie['i, 469 
A" emba, 135,145,157,389'-421,423.430,468,470 


Babisa (see Bisa) 
I
aboon, 286-7 
Bain, H.e\'. 1\1r., 73 
Baker, Sir Samuel, 292 
Baloi or Balui, 77 
Bamboos, 4, 7, 8. . 
Bananas, 427, 429; - \\lld, 217 
Bandawe (place), 70, 90 
- Sergeant-
Iajor, 130, 131, 142 
Bangv.eolo, lake, 39, 45, 61, 64, 65 
Bank (. \. L. Co.'s), 150 
Bantu languages, 54, 478, ct seq.: origin of the, 
54, 479, 4 80 ; prefixes of, 482, et seq. ; proposi- 
tion
 defining, 481, 482 . 
Bantu negroes, 55, 3 8 9, 479 
Baouab tree, 20, 221, 223, 229 
Baptist :\Iission, 189 
Barbets, 332, 350 
Barutse, 65, 66,69, 77, 15 6 , 190 
Baskets, native, 458 
Hasuto,-land, 65, 156; - ponies, 164 
Batcka or Ratonga, 58, 77, 233 
Batrachians, 359 
Bats, 288 
Beads, 4 22 , 471 
Beans (native, culti\-ated), 426, 427, 429 
Bechuana, -land, 65, 66, 77 
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Bedford, Admiral, 121 
Bees, 374, 381 
Bee-eaters. 335, 35 1 
Beetles, 196, 368, 385 
Beira, 55, 56, 4 8 7 
Belcher, Mr. Ralph, 97 
Belgians, 7 I 
Bell, Mr. F. Jeffrey, 365 
Berndt, Captain, 137 
Bicycles in RC.A., 164, 187 
Birds, II, 329, et seq. 
- and crocodiles, 355 
- singing, of .\frica, 195. 332 
Birth customs (see Customs, Ethnology) 
Bisa, Ha-, 62, 71, 389, 479; - Ci-, 480, 484. 
and Vocabularies; - Lu-, 71, 156 
Blacksmiths, native, 5 I 
Black-water Fever, 19, et seq., 172, Ij8-9. et seq., 
18 4-5 
Blantyre, 27, 28,66, 86, 130, 149, 154, 161, 166, 
et seq., 189 
- "atrocities ,. (Commission thereon), 68 
Bleek, Dr., 449 
Bocarro, Jaspar, 57, 58 
Boma (a stockade), 130, 175 
BOlllbax, 210 
Boö; see Tra!{elaþhus a1'lgasi 
Books in Central Africa, 188 
Rorassllspalms, 1,213,214,231 
Boroma. 234 
Botanists, 2 I I 
Botany, 207, 21 I 
Botanical gar
lens at Zomba, '51, 174 
Rovidtl'. Hovintc, 309, et seq. 
Bo\\hill, J. 0.,44 0 
Boyce, Dr., 104, 125, 144 
Brachystegia, 229 
Bradshaw, Lieut.-Colonel, 136, et seq., 141 
Brass, 463 
Brass wire drawing, 463 
Brickmaking, 173 
British Central Africa: name first given, 96; first 
European to enter, 58; general situation in, in 
1889, 76; inaccessibility of, in 1889, 77; de- 
clared a Protectorate, 86; first portion secured, 
92; declared a British Sphere of Influence, 9S; 
eastern boundaries of, 146; devastated by slave 
trade, 156; a field for coffee planting, 164; 
steamers of, 147; trade of, 147; a clearly- 
marked Zoographical sub-region, 285 
British Central Africa .\dministration, 107, (Ap- 
pendix tu Chapter IV.) 153-4, 158; attitude of, 
towards slave trade, 156, et seq. 
British Cm/ral Africa Gazfth, 154 
British Concession, Chinde, 164 
British Government discouraged in 7ambezia, 63; 
unaLle to assist settlers against Arabs in lð
9, 7l:S; 
considers financial position in RC.A., 126, 129 
British South Africa Company, 36, 50, 81, 89, 
(agreement for support of B. c.A. Administration) 
97, (subsidies of) 117,126, 129, (assumes direct 
administration of its northern territory, 1895) 
12 9; 146, 148, 15
 
British subjects in RC.A., 146-7 
Bua ri\-er, 49 
BlIbalis, 321 
Buchanan, Mr. John, 66, 68, 74, 7 6 , 77, 85, 86
 
96, 103, 160, 161, 233 
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Budorcas, 321 
BuH;llo, 10, 303, et st'q., 329; Indian, 64, 303, 
30; 
Bugs, 369, 38 I 
Huloul, 195, 33 2 , 349 
Buntings, 33 1 . 34
 
Burchell's zebra, 292, 295-6 
Burial customs; see Customs, Ethnology 
BurkiIl, :\Ir. J._ll., 213 
Burton, 
ir l{ichard Francis, 63, 64 
RU'-ohlmck. 305-6, 329 
Bush fires, 37, 42 
Bushmen, 52, 53, 3 8 9, 479-80; stones, 52 
Bush pig (Polall/ocht<,rtls), 296-7, 329 
Bustards, 3 2 9, 341, 351 
Butterflies, 196, 367-8, 381, et scq. 


Cameron, :\Ir. K. c., 233 
Cameron, Capt. Y. L., 66 
Canaries, ,\ ild_ 331 
Candido de Co
ta Cardoso, 60 
Cannibalism, 446, et seq. 
Canoes, nati,-e, 456-7 
Cant among :\Iist;ionaries, 190, et seq. 
Cape Colony, 429 
Cape-oak (llex), 10 
Cape of l;ood Hope, 59 
.. Cape to Cairo," 
I, 96 
Cape Town, 28, 59, 60 
Capital needed in B.CA. for coffee planting, 160, 
16 3, 16 4 
" Capitao," 168, 204 
Capricorns, 309, 327 
Cap!>icums, 428 
Carr, Lieut.-(!:ommander, 117 
Carson, :\1 r., 234 
Cat;h (introduction of), 149, 178 
Cassava, 427, 429 
Castor Oil, 223, 427, 428; - plant, 223, 224, 
4 2 9 
Castration of slaves, 158-9 
Cat, domestic, 2
9, 434 
" \\-ild, of RCA., 289 
Cattle (of European planters), 160, 177 
" of natives, 429, et seq.,o domestic )reeds of 
Africa, 430 
('avendish, Captain lIon. \V. E., 133-4, 136 
Cearà rubher, 160 
Cedar (l\Il<1nje), 12, 13, 150,224, 232 
Celihacy among missionaries, 198-9 
Centipedes, 364-5 
Central Africa (see Africa, Central) 
Central Angoniland, 144, 154 
Central ZamLezi, 89, 190 
CcPhalophlls, 309; Cephalophines, 309, et seq. 
Cercoþithecus, 287 
Cervicapra, 31 I 
Chambezi (District), 119; (River), 65 
Chameleons, 356, 362 
Champagne in fever, 180 
Chapman's Zebra, 295-6 
Char1es Janson, Mr., 69 
Charles JallSOll, 5.S., 55, 69, 7 6 , 9 0 , 93 
Cheetah, 286, 289 
Chewa, A, 144-5, 430; Ci- (Ci-ce\\a), 484, and 
Yocabularies 
" Chicote" (Hippo-hide whip), 169 
Chiefs, native, 114, 468-9 


Chilìsi, 106, 132 
Chikala, :\lount, 115, 131, 132 
Chikumbu, Chief, 91-2 
Chikunda, .
., 391 
Chikusi, IO
, 132, 146 
Chik\\ awa, 154 
Chih\a, Lake. 46, 47,51,60, 13 0 , 174, 296, 318 
Chinde, 98, I4S, 149, 164, 165 
" Ri\er, 63, 79, 82, 165 
Chipatula, 69; sons of, 84, 8;, 8] 
Chipeta, 
\-, 145 
Chiperone, Mount, 319 
Chipuka, Chief, 99, 107, 108, 330 
ChiradlUlu, Mount, 38, 69, 84, 87, SS, 98, ]32, 
149, 154, 164, 166 
Chiromo, 3 0 3, 335, 439 
Chiuta. Lake, 4 6 , 455 
Chiwaura, 121, 122-4 
(,holo, l\Iount, 447 
Chongone, Mount, 45 
Church at Blantyre, 28, 175 
Church of Scotland :\1 ission (vide l\Iissionary 
Societies) 
Churchill, 'Ir. 'V. .\ , 82, 96 
Cinchona, 160 
Cinnahar, 50 
Civet, 289 
(Ï,"il Service, B,CA., 15 2 , 153 
Civilisation (at Blantyre), 27, 28 
"Claims, Certificates of," 113 
Clematis, 7 
Climate of RC.A., 39,40 
Cnestis, 210 
Coal, 49, 5 r , 15 1 
Coape-Smith, Lieut. 11., 133-4, 135, 136, et seq., 
14 1 , 143-4 
Cooras, 35 6 , 359 
Cobus antelopes: C. elliþsijJ1]'1ll1l11s, 312; C. 
lech7.1'e, 286, 312: C. v(l1dolli, 286, 312; C. 
sel1gallUS, 312; C. o-au'shllJ'i, 312-3; C.pel1ricei, 
313; C. maria. 314 
The COblfS group generally, 309 
Cockroaches, 367, 371-2 
Cocoanut-palm, 23, 212, 214 
Coffee (introduction of, 66), 160, 429; (- 
planting), 77, 160, 161, 163; 1:"port and 
prices of, 147, 162; Kinds of, 161; :\Ianures 
for, 162; Methods of plantin
, 162, 170: yield 
of, per acre, 162; ., topping, " 163; treatment 
of ripe berries, 170 
Coinage (see Fnglish Coinage) 
ColoblfJ monkey, 285, 287 
C%casia, 429 
Cold temperature, 41, 186 
Coleoptera, 385, et seq. 
Colics, 332-3, 350 
Collectors and Assistant Collectors, 152-3 
COlllllleltna, 210 
Commissioner of B CA., 97, 114, 15 2 
Deputy, 152 


Comor
' Island:: 64 
Concession, British (see British Concession) 
Congo Basin, 54, 3 0 3. 479 
Free State, 89, 14 8 , 28 5, 334 
River, 60, 66, 80, 303 
" Treaty of 1884, 80 
" Conquistadores," 56 
Consul for Nyasa, 68 



Cooking, nath'e methods of, 436, et seq. 
Coots, 27 
Copaifem, 210, 220, 224, 229 
Copper, 5 I, 460, 4 6 3 
Core;JpsÙ fio\\ ers, 7, 2 I 2 
Cormorants, 27, 34 2 , 353 
Cost of li\Ïng in D.C.A., li8 
Cotterill, :\Ir. H. B., 67 
Cotton, 160 
Courts of Justice, foundation of, 114 
Coutinha, Lieut., 87, et seq. 
Crabs, land, 363 
Cranes, 338, 352 
" Crowned. 27, 338, 3-l 0 - 1 
Crawsh'lY. :\Ir. Richard, 74, 94, 97, 116, 135, 
295, 29 8 , 3 12 -3, 3 22 , 3 2 5, 3 26 
Crickets, 374 
CrÙl1t1ll lilies, 209 
Crocodiles, 73, 343, 355- 6 , 3 61 
Cross, Dr. D. Kerr, 73, 74, 95, 135, 137, 180, 
184, 442, 449, 451, 473, et stq. 
Crotalaria, 210, 428-9 
Croton, 224 
Crow, I I, 330 (South African, 33 0 ), 349 
Cm\\ n land, II3 
Cr}
tals, <luartz, 51 
Cuambo (Chuamoo) 1- (I -cuambu), 485-6 and 
\ - ocaoularies 
Cud,oos, 33 2 , 350 
Cucumbers, 426, et seq. 
Cullen, Commander Percy, 49, 5 r, 138, et seq" 
140, 141 
Cultivated plants, 426, 
t seq., 144 
Cumming (see Gordon Cumming) 
Cunningham, :\Ir, J. F., II 5 
Customs, Kati\'e: Birth, 416 
Burial, 444, et seq. 
Death, 443 
,. " Initiation
 409, ti srq. 
" " :l\Iarriage, 4 I I, et setl. 
Customs (fiscal), Organization of RC.A., 110 
Cycads, 7, 21 4 
C)'llogl0SSUlIl, 212 
Cypresses (at Blantyre), 29, I7 5 
:\llanje (see Cedars) 
Daily Telegraþh, 66 
Dalllalisms (Tsesséhe antelope), 286. 309, 326,329 
Dances, nati\'e, 409, 41 1,452 
Darter (Flotus), 3, 343 
Date palms, wild, 2, 7 
Dau (.\ral> sailing vessel), 102, 103, 125, 14 8 , 153 
Decency, sense of, among nati\es, 4'9 
Décle, :\1. Lionel, 115 
1>edm or Deza, -'Iount, 45 
Deep Bay, 94 
Depth of water on Chinde bar, 79; - Kongone 
oar, 78 
Devil (Katives' idèa of a), 44q 
De\"o}, Sergt. - :\la jor, 136, 138, 140 
"Dhõl," 426 
Dhow (see Dau) 
Diamonds, 5 I 
Disa, ground-orchis, 21 I 
Diseases uf Xatives, 439, 473, et sl'q. 
Dissotis, 7 
Districts of B. C. A. Protectorate, II8-9, 154 
Di\"ination rod, 45 I 
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Dog Xative), 433 
Domasi, 130 
Domestic animals, 429, et seq. 
Do mira, S.S., 102, 103--l, 116, 121, 13 6 , 143 
Donkeys, 379, 434-5 
Dorcatheriu 111, 285, 310 
Dm"es 1 1 
D;ug
: 222, 440 
Drums, 46::> 
Dry season, 42 
Duala language of \Yest Africa, 6 I 
Ducks, 26, 338, 
53, H4; tree ducks, 26, 33 8 
Duck\\eed, Giant (Pistia stratiotcs), 17 
Duff :\Iacdonald, Rev. Ale\." 6S, 412, 416,444 
Duncan, 'Ir. Tonathan, 160, 161 
Durban, 164, '179 
Durrha grain, 429 
Dutch in RC.A., 147 
Duyker antelope, 309, 310, 329 
Dyes. 460 


Lagle, Eateieur, 345. 352: \Varlike, crested, 345, 
35 2 : Fish, 27, 345, 35 2 
Earth\\ arms. 365 
Ehony, 220, 224, 228 
Edentates, 321 
Edinburgh Botanical (;ardens, 161 
Edwards, Lieut.-Colonel (Lieut., :\Jajor), 117,120, 
122, et SFq., 126,132,133, 134, et seq., 14 1 , 143, 

46, 15 2 , 443, 450 
Eggs as food, 437 
Egrets, I, 2i, 342 
Egypt, 480 
Eland, 305, 329 
E/tCis palm, 35 
Electric Fish (Alalapterttl us), 
Elephants, 29, 30, 29 1 - 2 , 435 
Elmsine (Maere, etc., small grain), 4 26 , 4 2 9, 437 
Elmslie, Dr., 392 
Elton, Capt. Fred, 66, 67 
Eltz, Herr von, I 17 
Emha, Aw- (see Awemba); Emba, Ki-, 4 80 , 484 
and \ ocabularies 
EmLa, Lu-, 189 
English (in B.C.A.), 147 
" perverse inaccuracy of the - in spelling 
foreign names, 62, 487 
English coinage. 149 
EqultS, 295-6 
Erioscllltl, 210 
ErythrÙza, 209, 227 
EIJ'throph/tculIl, 224, 44 1 
Ethnology, 392, 409; Ethnological characteristics 
of the nati\"e!o; of B. C. A.; initiation cere- 
monies, 409, et seq... marriage customs, 41 I, 
d seq.,o customs relating to I.irth; procur- 
ing ahortion, 417; naming of children, 417, 
418; change of names, 418; clothing, 418, 
419, et seq.,o sense of decency, 419; hair- 
dressing, 421, et seq..- ornaments, tatooing, 
422-3; ear, nose, an
l lip appendages, 423-4; 
deformation of teeth, 424; agriculture, 4 2 4, 
et seq. .. cultivated plants, 426, et seq. ; domestic 
animals, 429. ft seq..- hunting, 435-6; fishing, 
43 6 ; food and cooking, 436. et stq... fire 
making, 438; ideas about death and disease, 
439, 443; therapeutics, 444, et Jl'q.; ordeals by 
poison and utherwise, 441, 468; death and 
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burial customs, 433, d seq... witchcraft, sorcery, 
and cannihalism, 446, et seq.; ideas of God, 
ancestor-worship, belief in an evil spirit, 449, 
et seq.; di\-ination, magic, rain \\izards, super- 
stitions, 450, et seq.; fables, 452; houses, 453, 
et seq.; viII ages, 456; canoes, 456; weaving, 
457; pottery, string, leather \\ ork, 459-60; 
dyes, metal work, 460. 463; musical instru- 
ments, 464-7; justice, 468, et seq. j war, 470; 
property, 471; trade, 47 I; diseases, 473, et seq. 
Euan-Smith, Sir Charles, 76 
Eucalyptus, 29, li5 
Euphorbia, 174, 220, 222, 224 
Eurafricans, 66 
Eurasians, 147 
European (Fir
t to enter B.C..-\..), 58 
Europeans, 28, 113, 146, 149 
European oftìci3.ls, 24 
" settlers, 146, 149 (relations \\ ith natÍ\-es), 
182, et seq. 
E
ecutions for murder in B.CA., 15-1- 


Falcons, 352 
Faulkner, 1\1r., 66; -':, sun, 66 
Felis, 289 
FeJ1\\ ick, George, 68, 69 
" 
Irs., 69 
Fern
, 14, 215 
Ferns, Tree, 7, 215 
Fever, 167, 179, 19 8 , 474-5 
Fe\-er, BIack-\\ater, 19, et seq., 172-3, 178-9, 
ct seq., 184-5,475 
Fibre, fihre plants, 223 
Ficus, 162, 220, 226, 228 
Fig trees, sycomore, 3, 4, 162, 226, 228 
finfoot, 337, 35 2 
Fipa. .\, 389, 392 j -Ki-, 48-t and Vocabu- 
laries 
Fire (originated sometimes by lightning), 439; 
how made hy nati\-es, 438; customs as to, 439 
Fish,359, 3 60 , 3 61 - 2 
Fish-eagle, 27, 3
5 
Fishing-o\\ I, 337 
Flamingoes, 26, 341 -2, 352 
Flannel, 185 
Fleas, 368; llurro\\ing- (see Jigger) 
Fletcher, Corporal \V., 130 
" 1\Ir. S. lIe\\ itt-, 130 
Flies, 350, 371\, et seq. 
Flogging of Katives, 169 
Flora of RCA., 20], et seq., 233, et seq. 
" mountain, 14 
Flowers (beauty of), 7, II, 172, 177,208,211 
" (\\ild), I I, 14, 177, 208 
Fly-catchers, 350 
Foa, 1\1. (French traveller), 290, 323 
Fogs on the ri\-ers, 42 
Foliage, spring, 4 
Folk-lore, 452 
Food, nati\c, item,> of, 436; preparation of, 436 
Foot, Consul, 68, 79 
Foreign Office (action in regard to Blantyre 
atrocities), 68; (modus vivenùi with Portugal), 
81 ; \Hitten to by missionaries, 108; 150 
Forests, 35, 208, 216 
Forsyth- 'Iajor, Dr., 52, 297 
Fort Anderson, 119, 149, 154 
" Hill, 145 


Fort Johnston, 61, 100, 105, 106, 109, 132, 135, 
143, 154, 189 
Fort Lister, 119, 120, 133 
:\Iaguirc, 103, 126 
" :\Iangoche, 134, 146 
" Sharpe, II 7 
Fotheringham, L. Monteith, 72-3, et seq., 96, 97,. 
10 5 
FO\\ 1, domestic, 434, 480 
Foxes, 285 
Francolin, 1 I, 347, 351 
Free Church l\Iission (Livingstonia), 66, jO, 135 
French the 146 147 V'J:'", 
" 'l\Ir: (I'. 
I.G., C
pe Colony), 126 
" Evangelicall\Iission, 77 
Fruits, 226 
Fruit-hats, 288 
Fungi, 428 
FÜI language, 479 
F\\ambo, 95 


Galago, 28]-8 
Gallinules, 27 
Gambia, Ri\ er, 288 
Game, Big, regulations dealing with, 150, 296. 
303, 326, et seq. 
Games, native children's 
Gamitto, Captain, 6:) 
Ganda, Ba-, Bu-, Lu
, 479, 4
0, 483, and 
Y ocabularies 
Ga,denia tree, 209 
Gardens at Zomba, 150-1 
Garnets, 51 
Garrod, Professor .\. H., 3 0 9, 333 
Gazelles, 285 
Ga::;ette, B. C.A., 154 
Geese, 353, 434 
Geese, Egyptian, 26, 33 8 , 43-t- 
Spur-winged, 26, 337, 434 
" Knob-noseù, 338 
Genet, 289 
Geographical Society, Royal, 63 
Scottish, 79 


Geology of n.c.Ä., 47 
German Government, 94, 148 
" Steamer, 137, 143 
Germans in RCA., 147 
Germany, 85 
Giraffe, 150, 286, 298, 328 
Giraud, l\1onsieur, 39 
Gladioli, 212 
Glave, 1\Ir., 122, 124 
Gnu, 320, 321, 328; Xyasaland Gnu, 318, 321, 
et seq. 
Goanese, 59 
Goat, the African, 432, et srq., 456 
Goats, 309 
Goat-suckers, 335, 35 0 
Cod, Bantu Kegrocs' idea of, 449 
<';old, 21, 49, 50, 56, 57, 4 6 3 
GOlllþhia trees, 4 
Gordon Cumming, Mr. Walter, 136, 138, 141, 
143-4 
Gori or Goli Stick (see Sla,-e Sticks) 
Granite, 4, 17 (footl1ote), 4 8 
Grant, Mr. J. A., 90, 118 
Graphite, 51 
(;rass, 193, 214, 218 



Graves, native, 444 
Gray, Dr., 292, 295; 
1rs. Gray's \Vaterbuck, 3 1 7 
Grebes, 353 
Gre-dJia, 224 
Ground-nuts, 223, 4 2 4, 429 
Guano, 162 
Guha, Ki-, 480, 483, 484, and \Tocabularies 
Guinea-fowl, 329, 346-7, 351,434; Crested-, 
3 2 9, 34 6 
Gulls, 26, 344, 354- 
Guns (in outfit), 164, 186 
Gunboats (Lake Nyasa), 109, 121, 13 8 , 153 
. " (Zambezi-Shire), 98, 130, 146-7 
Günther, Dr., 360-1 
Gypohierax, 285, 345-6 
Gyps, 285 


HIlIÙi'lus (Fish Eagle) 
Hæmoglohinuria, IIæmoglobinuric Fever, 184-5 
Hajji Askar, 125 
Hamilton, Lieut., 131, 132 
Hamitic races or tongues, 54, 179 
Hare, 290, 452 
Harrhy, 
Ir. E., 126 
Harrison, l\Ir. James, 318, 326 
Hartebeest, 320, 321, 3 2 9 
IIausa language, 479 
IIa"e
, Consul, 74, 7 6 , 1I9 
Hawks, 34 6 , 352 
Heat (great heat of portions of B. C.A.), 40, 41 
Heath, heather, II 
Helich,)'SlllJI, 2 I 2 
Hemipode (7ìmzíx), 337, 347, 35 I 
Hemiptera, 381 
Hemp, 223, 427, 4 2 9,4 61 
Henderson, 
Ir. Henry, 68, 161 
Henga, 'Va-, 94, 39 0 
" Ci-, 48
 and Y ocabularies 
Herald, H.l\1.S., 98 
" Port (see Port Herald) 
Herons, 27, 342, 353; Goliath - 27, 34 2 
Hetherwick, Re\-. "\lex., 68, 84, 20 5, 224, 485 
Hibisms, 210, 223, 459 
Hides, 182 
IIiIl, Sir Clement, 145 
lIill, Furt, 145 
Hillier, :\Ir. 1[. A, 1I0 
IIindustani, 4 ï9 
lIine, Dr. (Bishop of Likoma), 189 
Hippopotamus, 56, 108, 182, 29 6 , 435 
Hipþotra/[inlè, 314, 316, 318 
Hoare, :\Ir. George, 1I6 
lIoes, 425, 464; - for trade, 182 
Holub, Dr. Emil, 77, 233 
I loney, 436 
I loney-guide (indicator), 33 2 , 350 
IIoopoes, 335, 35 1 ; Tree IIoopoes, 335, 35 1 
Ilornhills, 335, etseq., 351; Ground -,33 6 
Hornets, 375 
Horse, 377, 379 
I Ioste, Captain, 67 
I Iottentots, 52, 53, 394, 399, 479, 4 80 
Houses (European, in RC.A), 173 
I lunting, native methods of, 435 
Hunting Dog (L)'caoll), 290 
lIut-ta>.., IIO, I II 
lIuts, native, 453, et seq. 
Hyena, 289, 452 
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Hynde, l\Ir., 131 
Hypericum, 212 
Hymenocardias, 220 
Hymenoptera, 380 
IIyphæne palm (see Palm) - Forest, word- 
picture of, 29 
Hyrax, 291 


Ibis (I1agedash), 27, 342; (Sacred), 27, 34 2 
Ichneumon, 290 
I/ala, the, 66, 67, 90, 92-3, 121 
Impala antelope (see Pallah) 
Indecency, nati\'es unconscious of, 200, 408, 419 
India, 129; India, the place of man's origin, 53 
Indian government, 97, 12 9 
immigrants, traders, 147, 177 
surveyors, 152 
troops, soldiers, contingent, 98, 100, 129, 


15 2 
Indicator (Honey-guide), 332, 350 
Illdu Ila, S. 5., 164 
Inge, l\Ir. II., 106 
Inheritance, laws of, 471 
Initiation ceremonies, 
Insectivora, 288 
Insects, 196, 366, et seq. 
Inyala (Tragc/aþhus allgasi), 305-6,329 
Irish in B.C.A., 147 
Iron, 51, 460,463-4 
Italians in B.C.A, 147 
Itawa, 145 
Itch-bean (11htCIma), 221 
Ivory, 177, 182,4 6 4,4 6 7,47 1 
Jackal, 29 0 
Jack-in-the-Beanstalk's Country, 9, 10 
Jamaica Coffee, 161 
James Stevenson, :\Ir., 47 
James Stevcnsoll, 5.5., 3 g , 7 8 , 82-3 
Janson, Charles (see Charles Janson), 69 
Jãt Sikhs, 118 
J erboas, 28 5 
Jesuit mis
ionaries, 57, 189, 19 0 
Jigger (burrowing flea), 367-9 
Juhnson, Capt. C. E., 108, II 6, II 8, 119, 120, 
122, 123, et seq., 126 
Johnson, Rev. \V. P., 69, 7 6 
J ohn
ton, Sir Harry I I. (see Author) 
" Fort (see Fort Johnston) 
Johnston's pallah, 318, 326 
J osé, Amaro, and Baptista, 59 
J umbe of Kotakota, 50, 7 I, 76, 90, et seq., 10 7, 
121, 122, 124 
Justice, administration of, 154; 4 68 -9 
courts of, 114, 154; (native), 4 68 


Kada, 120 
Kafue R., 45, 78, 19 0 
Kahn and Co., 181 
Kalahari Desert, 65 
Kalung\\ili R., 234 
Kambwe Lagoon, 94 
Kapemba, l\1t., 25 
Karonga, 72,94, 135, 137, 154 
Katanga, 50,65, 114, 190,460 
Katunga, 85, 166 
" Road, 114, 149 
Katuri, 146 
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Kawinga, 103, 115, 129, 131, 175 
Kazembe (of Lunda), 59, 468 
., (of Rifu), 102, 124 
Keane, Commander J. 11., 98, 105, 106, 108 
Keiller, 
Ir., 103 
Ke
e, Ba-, Ki-, 484 and Yocabularies 
Ke\\ {
ardens, 151, 21 I, 233 
Khaya tree, 220, 223, 228 
JÚgelia, 223 
Kilimanjaro, :\11., 63. 289, 480; Author's hook 
on, 154, 3 18 , 33 0 , 3 6 5, 453 
Kil\\a, 56, 100 
King, :\Ir. J. Go, 105,106 
Kingfi
hers, 2, 27, 335, 33 6 , 351 
Kiong\\e, Ali, 82, 90, 96 
Kirk, Sir Juhn, 58, 60, 61, 233 
Klipspringer, 309, 310, 31 I, 329 
j,,-1l1þhoþhia, 222 
KoeIle, H.ev. l\Ir., 156 
Kongone, mouth of Zamhezi, 78, 79 
Kopakopa, 137, 13 8 , 140, 141 
Kotakota, 71, 76, 90, 12 4, 154, 177, 18 9, 214 
Kudu, 3 0 5, 317, 329 
Kuluunda, 124-5 
Kumtiramanja, 133-4 
Kunene H.., 53 
KWll{U fly, the, of Lak/' Xyasa, 436 
Kwah\a R., 78 
K wango R" 59 


Labour, native, 168 
Lacerda, Dr. F. J. M. de -e Almeida, 59 
Lady ./I/yasa, the, 68, 78, 84- 
Lake (\\ord picture of), 17, 18 
Lal...es, fluctuations in Lake levels, 38, 47 
Land, price of, 154, 166-7; Land under cultiva- 
tion, 149 
Land Claims, 113 
Lanù Claims, settlement of, 107, 112-3 
Lalldolphia, 223, 226 
Langenhurg,94 
Languages of RCA" 478, et seq. 
" Bantu (see Bantu) 
Larks, 329, 348 
Last, 1\1r. J. T., 233 
Laws, Dr. Robert, 66, 70 
Leather, 460 
Lechwe Antelope, 286, 314, 329 
Lemurs, 287 
Leopard, 288 
Leopard Bay (Rifu), 124 
1 eþidoþtera, 381, el seq. 
Lianas, 223 
Liberian Coffee, 161 
Likoma, Bishop of, 70, 189; Id. of, jO, 90, 189 
Likulmla R., 177 
Lilies, carmine, 4, 177 
crimson, 
(Gloriosa sUþerba), 221 
tree, I I 
" \\ater, 3 
Lily-trotter (Parra africalla), 27, 343 
Limestone, 48 
Lion, 288 
Lip ornaments, 423, 424 
Lissochilus ground orchids, 210, 312 
Lister, Sir \ïlliers, 119; -, Fort (see tort 
Lister) 


Livingstone, Dr" 2-t, 2i, 37, 38, 60, 61, 63; 
(third expeditiun), 6-t-: (death of), 65; 71,145, 
15 6 , 157, 44 6 
Li\ ingstunia, 70 
Livingstonia Free Church :\lission, 66, iO, 18 9 
Liwonde, 115, 116, 117 
Liwonde, Furt, 117, 143, 149, 154 
Lizards, 356, 36 [ 
Lobelia, 9 
Locks, native made, 459 
Locustids, 373 
Locusts, 3 6 9, 370, 373 
Lofu R., 27 
Lolo, A-, 119. 134,39', 421, 414 
Lomwe, .\-; 1-, 391, 485 and Vocabularies 
LOllchocarpll.f, 208 
London Missionary Society (see :\Iissionary 
Societies) 
Lovehird of the C' pper Shire, 33 \ 
Lower Shire District, 98, 110, 154. 463 
Lualaba R., 6.t, 156, 303 
Luangwa R., 40, 45, 46, 61, 62, 6.t, 72, 7i, 82, 
89, 15 6 , 158, 286, 298. 320, 3'.10-1 
Luapula (District), 119; Ri\er, 47, 60, 61,64,65, 
212, 213, 3 8 9 
Luhisa, 7 I 
Luemba (vide Emha, Lu-) 
Lugard, :\lajor. 74 
Lujenda I{" 47, 58, 391 
Lunda, 59; Lunda, .\-, ï6, 212, 389, 419, 468 
Lungu, A-; - Ki-, 389, 417, 464-5, 4S4, and 
Vocabularies 
Luse\\ a, 64 
Lu-\\emba (vide Lu-emba) 
Lycaon, 286. 290 
Lydekker, \h., :103 
Lym., Caracal; lynxes, 285, 289 


\Iacùonald, Rev. Duff, 68, 412, 416, 444 
I\Iachilla (hammock or chair), 91, 149 
:\lackel17ie, Bishop, 61, 69 
.\Iackinnon, Sir \\'m., 67 
:\IacIear, Cape, 70, 134 
:\Iadness in nati,oes, 477 
:\Iadagascar, 156, 179, 184, 36-t- 
:\lagistrates, 114 
l\Iaguire, Captain C. l\r., 98, 99. et seq., (death of) 
10 3--1; 10 5,109, 121, 125 
Maguire, Fort, 103, 126 
:\Iagwangwara, 7 0 , 39 1 - 2 , 455 
l\Iai7e, 1
2, 426, 429, 436, et seq. 
l\Iakandanji, 100, 101 
Makanga country, 290 
l\lakanjira, 76, 102. 103-4, 107, 121, 124-5, 126, 
135, 443, 44 6 , 447, 47 I 
:\Iakanjira Fund, 97, 121 

lak()lolo, the, 66, 69, 77, 83, 84. 15 6 , 391-2 
" Livingstone's, 65, 66, 69 
l\fakua, the, 391 
Makua (purters, soldiers), 83, 91, 116, 117, 118, 
12 3, 33 1 
Makua language, 134, 485 and \ ocahularies 
Malachite, 51 
l\Ialayarchipelago, 21 I 
l\Ialemia, chief, 129, 131 

lalindi, 55, 57, 58 
Mallows, 7 
l\Ialo Island, 69 



:'oIalombe, La1..e, 46, 60 
:'oIambwe, A-, 72,95,389,417 
" Ki" 48+ and \'ocabularies 
:'oIanùala, 67, 176 
:'oIangoche :'01 t., 134, 146, 189 
Manioc (see Cas5ava) 
::\Ianis, 321, 371 
::\Ianning, Captain \V. 11., II8, 121, 131, 146 
::\Iantis, 196, 37 I - 3 
:'oIan)ema language, 484 and Vocabularies 
l\Iaìianja, A- and Ci-, 66, 176, 390,440, 485 and 
Yocabularies 

Iaìianja II ills. 233 
.:\Iaples, Bishop Chauncy, 70, 94 
l\Iarabu !-.tor1..s, 27 
l\Iara\ i, 57, 62 
l\Iarimba, District of, 154, I i7 
.\Iarriage Customs (see Ü.15t0111'>) 
'larsh, Elephant, 47, 84, 303, 3 20 ,3 28 
l\Ioramhala, 
pap) rus, 17 
, , l'inda, 
::\Iarshes, 47 
:'oIashonalaml, ruined cities of, 53 
:'oIaskat, 62, 155 
'Ia"sage amongst the natives, 440 
.:\Iatahele, 62. 146 
l\latip\\iri, 107, 119, 120, 130, 132, 133-4, 18 9, 
45 1 
:'oIatope, 107, 117 
l\Iauni lIiII, 134 
:\IamfO dialect, 484 and V ocabuiaries 
'Iazhi Sikhs. 98, 118 
:\Ibc\\e (:\Iakololo to\\n), 84 
::\Ibo, Ci-, 484 and Vocabularies (see Ambo) 
::\lcClounic, :'olr. J., 233 
:l\IcDonald. :'oIr. 11. C, 318, 326 
:\IcEwan, :'oIr., 104. 12 4, 144, 154 
l\Ic:'oIa<;ter, :\Ir. J, E., 126 
l\Iedicines, nati\'e, 440, ct seq. 
l\Icller, :'oIr. J. C, 233 
l\Ienyharth. H.ev. L., 234 
Merere of Usango, 72 
JIfiIi, 44 6 -7 
1\1 ichesi l\I t., 119, 295 
l\lilitary Force" of Protectorate, 118 
Milk, 203. 43 2 , 437 
l\I iIIet, 426. 4 2 9, 437 
l\1i11ipede, 364-5 
::\limosas, 216 
Miners, guld, \\ord-picture of, 19, rt seq. 
:\Iisale, 49, 5 ï 
l\Iission doctor, 19, 21; pupils, 28, 197, 198, 
202 
Station, word-picture of, 193, et seq. 
" \Vorl
, disappointments of, 203, 204; 
results of, 204; successes of, 204-5; industrial 
teaching of, 205 
l\Iissions, Christian, 189, et seq. 
Missionaries, 108, 130, 190, et srq. (too great 
asceticism of), 201 
l\Iissionary hospitality, 20[ 
l\1issionary Societies: Church of Scotland, 66, 67, 
130, 160, Ig9; Dutch Reformed Church, 189; 
Free Church of Scotland (Livingstonia), 66,70, 
J 35, 189; French Catholic (Algerian), 189; 
French Evangelical, 77, 190; Jesuit :'o[ission, 
189; London, 70, 71, 95, 189; Nyasa Baptist 
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Industrial, 189; Unh"ersities', 61, 63, 69, 70, 
77, 18 9, 19 8 ; ('i'ide Cni\'er'iities), 201; 
Zamhezi Industrial, 189 
Missionary's \\ife, A, 195, et seq. 
l\Iisul
o trees, 29, 220, 222, 224, 226 
I\Ikanda, 120 
l\I1anje cedar, 12, et seq., 150, 232 
district, 154, 189 
mountain, 12, et seq., 17,39,42-3,48, 51, 
107, 119, 150, 295, 332 
l\Ilauri, 69, 84, et seq. 
.:\I107i, 72, 74, 135, 137, et seq.; (\\ollnded), 14 1 ; 
(captured), 142: (trie(1 and c),.ecuted), 143, 145 
:\Ioçamhique, 55, 58, 81, 88; (Go\crnor o[), 88, 
118, 15b, 285, 391, 485 
:'o[ocha coffce, 161 
.!\foir, Lake, 46 
7\Ir. Fred :\1., 67, 74, 75, 16\ 
" :'o[r. John, 67, 69, 74, 85, 86, 161 
l\1uma R., 156 
:'o[oney introduced into RC.A" 149 
l\1onitor liLard, 356, 460, 464 
:\Ionkey, C%bm, 287 
Monkeys, 287 
,Monkey Bay, \24 
l\lonllnlOtapa, 56 
:'o[onteiru anti Gamitto, Eo 
" :\Iontisi," 72 
Molluscs, 36.\ 
Moore, 1\lr. J., 363 
1\Iorambala :'olt., 82, 165 
" marsh, 47, 16 5 
Mosques, 56 
Jlosquito, II.M.S., 98,117 
:\Tosqllitoes, 375-6 
l\[osses, 281 
:;\[other-in-Iaw, superstitions concerning, 415 
1\Ioths, 368, 384 
Mountain (birds), II; (climbing a -), 4. - 
(flora), 10, II, 14: (plateau,,), 10 
Mountains of B. C. A., altitudes of, 45; aspects of, 
9: geology of, 48; - of Portuguese East 
Africa, I 34 ; 
Mpata (l\1I07Ï's town), 74 
:'01 patamanga (see Botanical ..\ppendix, Chapter 
viii.) 
. :'0 I patsa, footnote, p. 86 
:\1 pemha. 144 
:'01 pezcni, 49. 158, 468 
:'oIpimbi, 116 
:\1 panda, 65, 83, 90, 96, 100, et scq., 105, et seq., 
10 7, 134-5, 44 6 
1\Isalemll, 137, et seq. 
1\Isamara, 90, 105. 44 1 
1\1 siri, 89 
"l\luanza" (name given to I ower Congo and 
Cameroon:.), 61 
"l\fua\i" (poison ordeal), 224. 4-P, 44 2 , 44 8 , 
45 0 , 4 6 9 
J1lut"lma bean, 321, 428 
Mudi R., 176 

[uhammadan Sepoys, Indians, 64, 104, lOS, 117 
" Yao, 61, 76 
:\Iurchison Falls, 38, 65 
l\Iusic, native, 468 
:\Iusical instruments, 464, et Jt"q. 
:'oIwasi Kazungll, 144 
:'0 [ wera (south-east wind), 17 
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Mweru (District), IJ9, 306,312, 32[: (Lake), 39, 
4 6 ,48. 59,60,61 (discovery of), 64; 14
, 234,290 
Mwcru Salt Swamp, 46, 51 


K amasi R., 17 I 
Kal1JeS, absurd-gi,"en to )Iission children, 203 
NandÙzin, 285, 290 
KativesofB.C.A., 182,389, et Sl'q... see Kegroes, 
Central African (Bantu) 
Kati"e contingent, 134, 152 
Kaval service, RC.A., 153 
.Kdirande !\ft., 107 
Kegritic group, 54 
I\'egro culture retrograde, 55, 183,472 
Kegroes, future of the, 182, 472; proper attitude 
to\\ards, 183-4; \Yest Indian, 203; tendency 
of - to relapse into savagery, 202, 203; 
distribution of true -, 3000 years ago, 54; 
uniformity of type of, 392-3; carelessness and 
indifference in cultivating plants and domestica- 
ting animals, 429 
Kegroes, Central African (Bantu), physical des- 
cription of, 392, et seq. : uniformity of type, 393; 
colour of skin, 393-4; albinism, 394: e,,-uda- 
tions of skin. 395; eyes, 396; physiognomy, 
39 6 ; lips, 396; chin, 397; hair on face, 397, 
on body. 398, on head, 398; ear, 398; breasts, 
39 8 -9; se,,-ual organs, 399; buttocks, 399; 
hands and feet, 399; height and other body 
measurements, 400, 403; ,"oice, 403: power of 
\\ithstanding cold and heat, 403; strength, 
speed, and endurance, 404; muscular develop- 
ment, 404-5; physical feats, 405-6; postures 
and movements of body, 406; methods of 
carrying loads, 406-7; salutations, 407; ex- 
pression of face and disposition, 407; intelli- 
gence, 408; relative "u,,-oriousness," indecent 
dances, 408: lack of chastity, 403, 409; 
Ethnology of, 409. et seq... see Ethnology, 
and also Customs, Religion, Domestic animals, 
Cultivated plants 
Xegroes, past and future of the, 472 
" cliseases of the, 473, et seq. 
Xegroid Races, 393 
hew York Herald, 65 
l\gindo, Ci-, 485 and Vocabularies 
Kicholson, Admiral, lOS, 109 
Kicoll, John 1.., 72, 82, 9 0 , 95, 97, 109 
Kig-erian Sudan, Kiger, 453, 469 
Kightingale, 332 
Xile, 65, 182, 479 
l\ilgai, 309 
Xilotic negroes, 479 
Xkata Bay, 154 
Xkonde (country), 72, 390 
(languages), 390, 4 80 
Awa-, \Va- (people), 72, 7.), 139, 141, 
143,39 0 , 399,415,417-9,423-4,430-1,443-4, 
445, 45 1 , 45 2 , 454 
Korth Xyasa, 94, 154, 471 
Xsese R. (Botanical .\ppcnc1ix, pp. 233- 28 3) 
Nunes, \ïce-Consul, 68 
Kutt, Mr., 234 
Nuxia, 228 
Xyanmczi, Ki- (language: also'l}ide Sukuma, Ki-). 
Vocabularies 
\\"a-, 392, 404 
\Ya- (country), 67, 157 


"\yanja (the true name of Laka Nyasa), 61 
" A-, 62, 99, 119, 145, 390, 417, 419, 422, 
4 2 4, 443, 444, 44 6 -7, 47 1 
N'yanja, Ci-, 484-5 and \ ocabularies 
l\yanza, 61 ('l'ide \ïctoria Kyanza, Albert Kyanza), 
l\'yasa, Lake, 17, 18, 38, 45, 48, 52, 60; (first 
discovery of), 61, 7 J, 94, 102, 148, 153, 360 
Xyasa steamers, gunboats, 17, 109, 138, 153 
K)asa-Tanganyil
a Plateau, 7 2 , 95, 135, 145, 149, 
18 9, 234 
Kyasaland, 55, 62, 65, 68, 71, 80, 88, 286, 288, 
3 1 7, 3 18 
Kyaserera, 119, 120 
Xyih'a (Kyixa or Kyika), language, Yocabu1aries 
Kyika Plateau, 45 
.\-, 39 0 


Ocean a Co., 18 [ 
Octodont rodent, an, 291 
Odete, 146 
Oil palm, 35, 212, 222, 428 
Oil seed
, 182, 222, 428 
"Old man's Leard ,. lichen, 10 
Oldfield Thomas, :\lr., 288, 311, 322, 32
, 325 
'Oman, 62, 7 [ 
O'Xeill, Consul, 74 
OpisthoCOlllllS, 333 
Orange, 427, 429 
Orchids, 210, 211 
" Ground, 7, 2io, 211 
Orchilla lichen, 10 
Ordeal for witchcraft, etc., 441, 468 
Oribi, 3 II 
Orioles, 330-1. 348 
Orthography, 4h6 
Orthoptera, 371, 380 
Or)'deropus, 285, 32[, 371 
Oryx, 2
5, 3 1 4, 317 
Osmunda fern, 220 
Osprey, 346, 352 
Ostrich, 285, 286, 3 2 9, 347 
Oswell, Mr. (the explorer), 60 
Otogate, 287 
Otter, 290 
Ourebia, 311,329 
Outfit needed for RC.A., 164 and Appendix II., 
chap. \"Í., pp. 186-188 
O\\ls, 337, 35 1 ; the eagle owl, 337, 447 
Ox, oxen, 309 (see Cattle) 
Ox-pecker (Buphaga), 330 


Pallah or Impala, 318, 329; Johnston's - 3[8, 
3 26 
Palm \\ine, 437 
Palms, Hora<;sus, I, 213, 214, 231,428 
Cocoanut, 23, 213, 217 
\Yilù Date, 2, 174, 213, 217, 230 
Hyphæne, 29, 213, 214, 231, 29 2 , 459 
,. Oil, 35, 213,428-9; Raphia, 174, 212 
Papaw tree, 427, 429 
Papio prllillosltS, 286-7 
Papyrus, 17, 26, 219 
" Marsh, 17 
Paradoxure (Nandinia), 290 
ParÍ1zarilllll trees, 4, 220, 224, 226, 230, 428, 456 
Parkia, 231 
Parra, 343 
Parrots, 333-4, 35 1 ; (grey parrot, 334) 



Pay of nati\'e labourers, (68 
Pe/tle ring, 423-4 
Pelicans, 343, 353 
Peppers, red and green, 428-9 
Pereiras, the, 59 
Perissodactyla, 291 
Persia, Persians, 155-6, 159 
Petre, Sir George, 81 
Petrodro1Jl1ls, 288 
Pettitt, Messrs.: Mr. I Iarry - 84, 292 
Phacochænts, 296, 298, 329 
Phillips, Lieutenant-Commander, 13 8 
Phra,I;IJlÙÚ reed, 217, 291 
Physiological description of the Kegro (see 
X egro) 
Pigs, 296, 429 (see Bush pig and \\
art hog) 
Pigeons, 344,354, 434 
Pinda l\Iarsh, 3
 
Pineapple, 429 
Piolleer, H.l\I. S., 124 
Pipes, 459, 461 
Pipits, 331 
Pistia stratiotes, 17 
Planters, European, 160, 163, et Sf'q. 
Plantation (clearing of), 169 
Plovers, 27, 343, 354 
Pocock, 
Ir. R. I., 365 
Pæcilogale, 290 
Pa-ocephalus, 334 
Poles (.Austrian), 146-7 
Polyboroides typicus (naked-checked Hawk), 34 6 , 
35 2 
Poly
lotta Africalla, 156 
Poole, Dr. \Vordsworth, 136, 138, 143, 179 
Population of B. c.A. Protectorate, 14 6 -7 
Porcupine, 291 
P01--pllyrio, 3:17 
Porridge, native, 
Port Herald, 117, 125, 154, 165 
Portal, Sir Gerald, 91, 1 18 
Portuguese, 52, 56, 59, 63, 82, 88, 147, 155, 157, 
201 (hospitality of), 201; 39 I, 4 2 6, 4 2 9, 434 
Portuguese Foreign Office, 81 
Government, 88 
" half-castes (" Black Portuguese "), 59, 
69, 15 6 , 391 
Portuguese East Africa; Zambezia, 59, 78, 81, 
134, 15 6 -7, 29 2 , 3 18 , 377 
Postage stamps of B.C.A., 129, 149 
Postal service of B.CA., 148, 17 1 
Potatoes, 4 2 7, 429; Sweet -, 427, 4 2 9 
Potamochn:rus, 296-7, 3 2 9 
Pottery, natÏ\'e, 459 
old, dug up near Lake Kyasa, 55, 


459 
I'oultrr, 182 
Pozo, Ci-, 485 and Yocabularies 
l'ratincoles, 27 
Prefi"-es, Bantu (see Dantu) 
Printing at Zomba, 20 5 
Ploca'i/ia, 291 
Frotea, I I, 223, 428 
1'101..1. f, 285 
Protectorate (proclamation of British), 86, 96, 147 
Prototterus. 359 
Psuu!r'';J'P s . 285 
Ptcr cm PIIS, 209, 220 
n, , It s, 3H, 352 
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Puff-adder, 359 
Puku antelope, 286, 312-3: 
enga Puku, 3 12 , 
3 2 9 
Pumpkins, 329, 426, 427 
Python, 359 
Quagga, 285, 295- 6 
Quail, 351 
Quartz, 48, 50, 5 I 
Quebrabaço rapids, 60 
Queen, I I. M. the, 25, 91 
.. Queen's l
egulations," 154 
Quelimane, 55, 60, 7 8 ,82, 14 8 , 15 6 , 391, 4 8 5 
Rails, 27, 337 
Rain, 42; .. rain-makers," 451-2 
Rainf:'lll of RCA., 36, 42 
Rainy season, 39, 42, 170 
Ramakukane, 69 
Rankin, l\Ir. D., 69, 79, 81 
Raphia (see Palms) 
RaPhicerus sharþei, 309, 310, 329 
Raptorial Lirds, 337, 344, 352 
Rat, 291 
Ratel, 290 
Raven, great billed, I I, 330; - black and 
\\ hite, 330 
Reed buck, 31 I, 312, 329 
Reeds, 3, 20 9, 217 
Religion of the Natives, 449, l'f seq. 
Rendall, Dr. Percy, 287, 288, 322-4 
Revenue of R CA., 150 
Rhinoceros, 292, 328 
" horns, 182, 292 
Rhoades, Lieutenant-Commander, 138, 360 
Rhodes, Right llun. Cecil J., 81, II7, 121, 129 
" IIcrbcrt, 67 
Rh)11Chocyoll, 286, 288 
Rice, 426, 4 2 9, 437 
Rifu, 124 
River, word-picture of a, I 
Roads made Ly Aùmini"tration, 114, 149 
Roaù-making, 114, 153 
Roan Antelope, 317-8, 329 
Robberies, Highway, 10], 108, 132, 149 
Robertson, Commr. I lope, 109, 122 
Rodents of ReA., 290 
Rollers, 336, 351 
Roman Catholic i\lissionaries, 200, 201 
Roschcr, Dr. Ernest, 64 
Ross, Mr. A, Carncgie, 97 
Rubber, 160, 182, 226, 464 
Rufiji R., 285, 286, 329 
Rugaruga, 15 g , 392 
Rukuru, R., 137, et seq. 
Rukwa, Lake, 45, 95, 390, 4 8 4 
Ruo District, 154 
" Rh-cr, 58, 83, 87, 29 2 , 390; Falls of, 4(!); 
Upper Ruo, 43 
RU\uma R, 5S, 62, 32.J, 391. 480, 485 
S -, l\Ir., 85 
Sahæans, 54 
S.lble Antelope, 4, 286, 317, 329 
Sacred Ihis, 27, Jt2 
Sahara desert, 2g6 
Saidi 
Iwazungu, 102, 104. 144, 15-t 
Sali"lmry, Lord, 80, 88, 9ó, IO
 
Salt,s r. 43 8 , 471 
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Salt, manufacture of, 5 I 
Sand-grouse, 3 2 9, 344 
Sandpipers, 27 
Sandstone, 4S 
."iallsevieria, 1 82, 223 
SarcÙiionlis (knob-nosed duck or goose), 26, 338 
Scenery of RCA., 35 
S{hi:;01his.333 
Sclater, Capt. B. 1.., 97, 106, 107, lOS, 112,114, 
JI7 
Sclater, Mr. P. 1.., 292 
.''-co/tlS umbntta, 342 
Scorpions, 364-5 
Scotch, the, 147 
\ I issions, 66 
" Settlers. 147 
Scotland. Church of. :\Iission, 66, 67, 130 
Scott, Rcv. D. C Ruffele, 68, 85, 415-6, 440, 
44-7, 453, 459, 4 68 , 4 86 
Scott, \Ir. L., 233 
Scott-Elliot, :\1 r., 233 
Seamen, e,,-cellence of nati\'e, 457 
Seasons, J.:.ainy and Dry, 39, 40,21 I 
Secretary to the Admini
tration, 152 
Secretary Vulturc, 285, 3 2 9, 337, 346 
Selous, 1\1r., 77, 29 2 
Semitic (races), 54 
" l tongues), 54 
Sena, 83: Ci-, 484-5 and Yocahularies 
Senegamhia, 286. 329, 346 
Senga country, 72, 141, 156 
" pu/.:u (antelope), 329 
Senga, Ra-, .\-, Ci-, 390, 484 and \ ocahularies 
Serpa Pinto, Colonel, 53, 81, et seq., 86, ð8, 233 
Serpents (see Snakes) 
SerpelltaJ illS (see SeCletary vulture) 
Sen al cat, 288. 289 
SeSalllttlll plant and oil, 223, 428-9 
Settlers, European, I 13 
Seven-pounder gun, 102, 105, 106, 122, 134 
Sharpe, :\Ir, .\lfred, 45. 74, 8y, 97, 107-8, 112, 
116, JI9, 122, 12-1, 126, 130, 132, 146, 21Z, 
29 1 , 29 6 , 310, 3 26 , 45 0 
Sharrer, 1\1r., 77, 147, 161 
Sharrer's Traffic Co., 176, 181 
Sheep, 182 
Shells, 363 
Shikulomhwe, Ba-, 77 
Shire Highlands, 27, 45, 48, 61, 62, 66, 77, 88, 
13 0 , 17 0 , 234 
Shire I lighlands Shooting Club, 170 
" }'rovince, 
" . Ri\er, 3, 3 8 , 58, (;0, 149, 16 5, 390 (vide 
"'est Shire. Lower Shire, V pper Shire) 
Shre\\s, 286, 288; Elephant, 2
8 
Shrikes, 349 
Siege of :\Ilo7Í's stockade, 138-140 
Sikhs, the, 28, 30,98, 102, 103-4, 105, II7, 118, 
120, 123, 124, 129, 130, 14 1 , 15 2 
Silva Porto, 60 
Silver, 57 
Simpson, :\Ir. A. C, 66, 84 
Situtunga (Speke's Tragelal'h), 286, 305, et sCiJ., 
3 2 9 
Slavery, 149, 155. 15 6 
Sla\e States in \V. India, 155 
Sla\'es, 3 I, 155 
Sla\ e-sticks, 3 I, 158 


Shwe-trade 149; (worst horrors of), 155-6 
Slave-traders, II5, 119; (of ancient times), 155; 
(.\merican), 156 
Slugs, 363 
S1I/i/ar yam, 221 
Smith, Lieut. (;. de lIt'rries, 136, et set/., 141 
" \Ir. Edgar A., 363 
SI1l) thies, Bishop, 70, 90 
Snails. 3b3 
Snakes, 35 6 , 359, 3 62 
Snipe. 343, 354 
Soapst(\ne, 48 
Somaliland, Somalis, 54, 56, 62, 63, 28 5, 295, 
298 
Song\\e Rin>r, 9
, 303 
Sorcery, 441-2, 446, et seq. 
Sorghum, 426, 4 2 9, 436 
South Africa Chartered Company (see British, 
etc.) 
South Africans in B.CA., 147 
South :J'\yasa District, 109, 149 
Spathodea, 210 
Speke, Captain, 63 
Spekc's Tragelaph (see Tragelaplllls spel.-ei) 
Spiders, 364-5 
Sport (big game shooting), 171 
Spring foliage, tints of, 4 
Stairs, Captain, 89, 114, 115 
Stanley, Mr. II. 1\1., 65, 66 
Starke, Mr., 131 
Starlings (Glossy), 3 ìO, 34 8 
Steamers (on Lake 1\"yasa), 66, 70, 109 
(on Ri\"ers Shire and Zambezi), 98, 109, 
147 
" (on Lake Tanganyika), 7 0 , 75 
Steere, Bishop, 70 
Ste\ensun, 1\1r. Cilhert, 105, 1I6 
:\Ir. James, 71 
the (Steamer) (see Jllmes 


" 
Stct'CJlSO/l ) 
Ste\'enson Road, 71 
Stewart, 1\1 r. James, 67 
Stewart, Captain F. T., 1.36, 144, 146 
Stick-insects, 373 
Stilt-ployer, 343, 354 
StiPa grass, 2 1 3 
Stockade, l\llozi's, 137, et seq. 
Storks, black (.rIllas/omlts), 27, 34 2 
saddle-billed ( If;'cteria), 17, 34 2 
maraou, 27, 342 
(generally), 353 
St01-k, H.M.S., 82 
Strawberries at Zomba, 174 
String, native, 459 
Stroplzalltlllls drug, 182, 224-5, 44 0 - 1 
StJ)'c!mos, 226, 428 
Sudan, 3 2 9, 34 6 , 379, 453 
Sudanese, 117 
Sugar, sugar-cane, 182, 4 2 7, 429 
Sultan, Arab, 23, 24, 3 1 
" of Zanzibar, 76, 90, 118 
Sunbirds, 347 
.'us genus, 297 
Swahili (people), 64, 91, IO-t- 
" (language), 478, 479, 4% 
:0; wall 0\\ s, 332, 350 
S\\ann, :\Ir. A. J" 95, 9 6 ,97, 144- 
S\\ ifts, 33-t, 35 0 



S\\ ine (vide Sm, "'art hog, Bush pig, Phacocha:rlls, 
and Potamochrl"rus), 
SYlufaetyla, the, 335 


Taberllll'montalla, 226 
Tamarind, 226 
Tamhala, 144. 154- 
Tanganyika, Lake, 25, 39, 45, 48. 52, 60; 
(discovery of) 63; (South end of) 64, jO, 71, 
95, 9 6 : (Xorth end of) 96; 148, 18 9, 234, 285, 
3 60 , 48
 
Tanganyika, Lake, Birds on, 26, 27, 342 
, , l\Iarine Fauna of, 363 
" District, 119 
Tasmanians, 396 
Tax, (
un, III 
Tax, Hut, I II, 150 
Ta ,-ation, 1 II, 150 
Taylor, Mr. G. A., 145, 318 
Tea, 160 
Teak, African, 223 
Teal, 26 
Temperance in Tropical Africa, 180-1 
Temperature, high, 40, 4 I ; low, 41 
TePhrosia, 210, 429 
Termites, 174, 37 0 , 371 
Terns, 26, 344 
Tete, 57, 60, 62, 484- 
Therapeutics, nati\-e, 477 (see Ethnology) 
Thomson, :\ Ir. Joseph, 46, 70, 90, I 18, 233 
Thrushes, 331-2, 349 
Ticks, 364-5 
Tiger-cat (Fdis serm!), 288, 289 
TimLer, 182 
Timcs ne\\spaper, 79. 81 
Tiputipu (Tippoo-tib), 76 
Tits, Titmice, 348 
Tohacco, 160, 182, 427, 429 
Tomatoes, 427. 429 
Tonga, Ci-, 484 and Vocahularjes 
" \Va-, A-, 390, 486; Ða- (Batoka), 390, 391 ; 
see . \tonga 
Tortoises, 356, 361 
Trachylobiu11l, 220, 226 
Trade (among natives), 177, 182 
.. goods, 182 
Traders, 177, 181 
Tragclaphs, the (Tragelaphillæ), 303, 305-6 
Tragdaphlls all/{asi, 305, et seq., 329 
scriptus, 305, et seq., 329 
spekti. 286, 305, et Slq., 3 1 4, 329 


Traps:' 435 
Treaties with native chiefs, 81. 86, 94, 113 
Treatment of Black-water fe\.er, 180 
Trees, Forest, 216 
.. 1Jseful trees of B.C..\., 224, et Sfq. 
Tree-ducks, 26 
Tree-ferns, 7 
Tree-lilies, I I, 2 I I 
Trogon, 335, 350 
Trollupe, '[ajor Frank, 136, et S(q., 141, 318 
Tropical vegetation, 2 
Tsesséhe antelope, 286, 309, 326, 329 
Tsetse Fly, 56, 64, 367, 377, et seq. 
Tumhuka. Ba-, 390,484- 
Tundu I rill, 133 
Turaco, 7, 8, 333, 35 0 
Tusks, Llephants', 291 2 
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Uopaea Idrkialla, 220, 224, 226, 227, 428 
Uganda, 295 
Cjiji, 64. 7 I 
Umhre, Tufted (SeopltS), 
Universities 1\1 ission to Central Africa, 6 r, 63, 69, 
70, 77, 159, 18 9, 198, 201 
U nyanyemhe, 64 
Unyam\\ezi (see Kyam\\ezi, ""u.) 
Upper Congo, 65 . 
Upper Shire, 115, 149; (District), 154 
Upper Zambezi, 77, 234-, 285 
Urquhart, 
Ir., 103-4 
USllea lichen, 10 


Varalllls lizards, 356, 460, 464 
Yasco da l
ama, 55 
Vegetahle earth, 4
 
Yegetation, tropical, 2, 35; (graceful), 213; 
(malicious), 220 
rellozia sp/ent/ells, 211 
Vesperlt
o, 288 
\ïcenti. 78 
\ïctoria Kyanza, 63 
Yicturia Falls, 233 
\-ilIage, nati\ e, 456 
" word-picture of, 19, 20 
\ïlliers, Lieutenant, R. è'V" 124 
Vitex, 223, 224, 227 
Vi/if, 221 
Yocahularies of ReA. languages, 488, rt seq. 
\' olcanoes, 48 
V-olcanic lavas, 48 
" tufts, 48 
Yultures, 285, 3 2 9, 344, 35 2 
relative scarcity of in RC.A., 3-14 


\Vages, native, 16S 
". agtails, 331, 348 
\Vallcr, Rev. I [orace, 48 
\\'ankonde (see 
konde, \Va-), 
\Var (\\ord-picture of a), 30, 31 ; nati\e methods 
of, 4 6 9, 47 0 , 471 
\Yarhlcrs, African, 33 2 , 349 
Wart Hog, 296, 298, 329 
\Vasps, 37-t; :\Iason \\asps, 374 
Water lilies, 3 
\Vaterbuck (Cobm), 3 12 , 3 1 3, 329 
\Vatson, Dr. .\.. B., 105, 106, 122 
\Vax. 182 
WaxbilIs, 331, 348 
\\'eapons, nati\-e. 462 
\VeaseJs, 290 
\Veatherley, 1\lr, Poulett, 39, 46, 326 
\\'ea\-er-hirtls. 331, 348 
Wea\ing-,457 
Wells, 1\[r. II. C., 366 
Welsh in B.C.A., 147 
\Vemha, .\- (see Awemba, Emba) 
\\'est Africa, 35, 4 2 , 55 
Indians, Indies, 203 
Kyasa District, 49,112,154 
" Shire Di-;trict, 49, 51, 154 
\Yheat, 182, 426 
\Vheeler, :\1 r. \Ym" 107 
Whicker, :\[r. F. J., 117 
\Vhisky, 19. 21, 168, 171 
\\'hite nwn in a nati\'c \'illage (word-picture o[), 19 
\\-hite-ants (see Termites) 
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\\l1ytc, 
Ir. Ale,,-ander, 97, 119, 150-1, 212, 
33 0 
IfTlddrÙlg1011ia IVhytei, 12, 13, 150-[, 224 
\\-idow-birds, 331 
\\ïldebeest (see l;nu) 
Winds, prevailing, 42 
\\ïnton, Mr. W. E. de, 295, 297. 29 8 , 3 1 9 
lrisslIlaJln, 5.S. HermaJln 'Z)OIl, 137 
\\ïssmann, ::\Iajor von, 110 
\\ïtch, witchcraft, \\izards, 441, 446, et seq., 451 
\Yomcn, European, in _\frica, 177, 199. 2CO 
as missionaries, 198, d seq. 
native, 20, 470 (succession through the), 


47 1 
\VOOdCOCh, 343, 354 
\Yoodpeckers, 332, 350 
\\Torms, 365, 473, 47 6 


Xantharpyia, 288 
Xanthism, 394, 39 6 


Yao, \Va-, 61, 62,77,99,119,131,157,391,394, 
39ï, 4 0 4,4 16 , 4H-5, 47 0 , 47 1 
Yao, 
Iuhammadan, 61, 4
7 
land, 62 
" language, 485-6 
Young, Lieut., 65 
Yule, ::\Ir" 145, 289,415-6 


Zambe7i, 55, 56, 59, 60, 63 (Chinùe, mouth of), 
63 (Delta of), 63, 65,78,79,89 (slave trade of), 
156, 165, [82, 189, 190, 234, 28 5, 3 2 9, 39 0 - 1 
Zambezia, 63, 182, 303 
" Portuguese, 59, 78, 81, [56, 292 
Zambezi expedition (Livingstonc's), 60, tJ3 
(Upper), 77, 234, 285, 2Sb 
,. Industrial ::\Iission (vide ::\Iissionaries) 
Zanzibar, 62, 67, 71, 78, 9 1 , 148, 47 8 
Sultan of, 76, 90-1, 1[8 
" Arabs, 118 
Zanzibaris, 100, 117, 118 
Zarafi, 101, 105, 106, 130, 13 2 , 134, 14 6 , 45 1 
Zebra, 285, 292, et seq., 329 
7ebras, classification of, 292, 295-6 
Zoa, I I4 
Zomba, 39, 4[, 13 0 , 149, 154, 37 0 
::\Iountain, 45, 33 0 
" Resiùency, 130 
Zoography of Africa (distribution of animals), 
28 5- 6 
Zoological Society, (;ardens, 288. 298. 3 10, 3 18 , 336 
Zulu (language), 480, 486 and Vocabularies 
(people), 62, 156 
" (soldiers), 83 
Zululand, 62, 156 
Zumbo, 57, 58, 39] 
Zygodact)-le development of fruit-pigeon, 344 
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